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PREFACE. 


AccuBATB  information  respecting  the  different  parte  of 
the  worlds  is  probably  possessed  in  a  greater  degree^  and 
diSoaed  to  a  wider  extent,  at  the  present  day,  than 
it  has  been  at  any  former  period.  The  mariner  has 
eoconntered  the  dangers  of  untraversed  and  hitherto 
impenetrable  seas ;  and  the  traveller  has  explored  remote 
and  inhospitable  countries,  in  order  to  increase  general 
knowledge,  and  add  new  facilities  to  the  prosecution  of 
enlightened  philosophical  research. 

Without  depreciating  the  pursuits  of  science,  or  the 
advantages  of  a  more  enlarged  acquaintance  with  the 
natural  history  of  our  globe,  the  Christian  philanthropist 
directs  his  attention  to  objects  still  more  important, 
and  is  led  to  contemplate,  with  growing  intensity 
of  interest,  the  moral  and  spiritual  condition  of  mankind. 
The  dominion  and  extent  of  delusive  and  sanguinary 
idolatries,  with  their  moral  debasement  and  attendant 
misery,  have  excited  his  liveliest  concern;  and  to  the 
melioration  of  hmnan  wretchedness  thus  induced,  and 
the  extension  of  true  religion,  as  the  only  solid  basis  of 
virtue  and  happiness,  his  energies  are  directed,  and 
his  resources  consecrated. — Animated  by  the  predictions 
of  inspiration  which  refer  to  the  moral  renovation  of 
the  world,  and  cheered  by  ^*  the  signs  of  the  times,"  his 
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anticipations  of  ultimate  success  are  strengthened  by  the 
effects  that  already  reiirard  his  exertions. 

The  results  of  efforts  combined  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  these  objects^  though  various^  have  been  such 
as  materially  to  affect  some  of  the  most  interesting 
portions  of  the  human  race.  Their  influence  is  at  the 
present  moment  felt  among  the  aborigines  of  Africa,  the 
victims  of  colonial  slavery,  the  millions  of  civilized  China 
and  India,  the  population  of  the  inhospitable  regions  of 
Siberia  and  Greenland,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  distant 
islands  of  the  South  Sea. 

In  this  latter  part  of  the  world  the  author  has  spent  a 
number  of  years,  endeavouring  to  promote  the  knowledge 
of  Christianity  among  the  natives ;  and  while  engaged 
in  this  pursuit,  he  regarded  it  as  perfectly  consistent  with 
his  office,  and  compatible  with  its  duties,  to  coUect,  as 
opportunity  offered,  information  on  various  subjects 
relative  to  the  country  and  its  inhabitants. 

Although  circumscribed  in  geographical  extent,  and 
comparatively  insignificant  in  amount  of  population,  the 
South  Sea  Islands  have  been  regarded  with  unusual 
interest  ever  since  their  discovery ;  and  the  descriptions 
already  given  to  the  public,  of  the  loveliness  of  their 
general  appearance,  and  the  peculiar  character  and  en- 
gaging manners  of  their  Inhabitants,  have  excited  a 
strong  desire  to  obtain  additional  information  relative  to 
the  varied  natural  phenomena  of  the  Islands  themselves ; 
the  early  history ;  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical 
character  of  the  people,  and  the  nature  of  their  ancient 
institutions. 

All  their  usages  of  antiquity  having  been  so  entirely 
superseded  by  the  new  order  of  things  that  has  followed 
the  subversion  of  their  former  system,  the  knowledge 
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of  but  few  of  them  is  retained  by  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants^  while  the  rising  generation  is  growing  up  in 
total  ignorance  of  all  that  distinguished  their  ancestors 
from  themselves.  The  present,  therefore,  seems  to  be 
the  only  time  in  which  a  variety  of  facts,  connected 
with  the  former  state  of  the  Inhabitants,  can  be  secured; 
and  to  furnish,  as  far  as  possible,  an  authentic  record  of 
these,  and  thus  preserve  them  from  oblivion,  is  one 
design  of  the  following  Work. 

To  those  whose  attention  has  been  directed  to  the 
systems  of  polytheism  that  have  at  different  times  pre- 
Taiied  among  mankind,  the  account  of  the  ancient  religion 
of  the  Islanders  will  not  be  uninteresting.  Although 
established  among  a  people  scarcely  above  the  rudest 
barbarism,  destitute  of  letters,  hieroglyphics,  and  symbols, 
and  by  their  isolated  situation  deprived  of  all  intercourse 
with  the  rest  of  the  world ;  it  is,  as  a  system,  singularly 
complete. 

The  invention  displayed  in  the  fabrication  and  adjust* 
ment  of  its  several  parts,  the  varied  and  imposing 
imagery  under  which  it  was  exhibited,  and  the  mysterious 
and  complicated  machinery  which  sustained  its  opera- 
tions, were  truly  remarkable;  and,  in  the  standard  of 
virtue  which  it  fixed,  in  the  future  destinies  it  unfolded, 
and  in  its  adaptation  to  the  untutored  but.  ardent  mind, 
the  Polynesian  system  will  not  suffer  by  comparison 
with  any  systems  which  have  prevailed  among  the  most 
polished  and  celebrated  nations  of  ancient  or  modem 
times. 

The  following  work  will  exhibit  numerous  facts,  which 
may  justly  be  regarded  as  illustrating  the  essential  charac- 
teristics of  idolatry,  and  its  influence  on  a  people,  the 
simplicity  of  whose  institutions  affords  facilities    for 
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observing  its  nature  and  tendencies,  which  could  not  be 
obtained  in  a  more  adyanced  state  of  society* 

In  some  respects,  the  mythology  of  Tahiti^  presents 
features  peculiarly  its  own :  in  others  it  exhibits  a  strik- 
ing analogy  to  that  of  the  nations  of  antiquity.  In  each, 
the  light  of  truth  occasioiuJly  gleams  through  a  mass  of 
darkness  and  error.  The  conviction  that  man  is  the 
subject  of  supernatural  dominion,  is  TeoogDiztd  in  all, 
and  the  multiplied  objects  of  divine  homage,  which  dis- 
tinguished the  poljrtheism  of  the  ancients,  marked  also 
that  of  the  rude  islanders.  Nor  was  the  fabulous  religion 
of  the  latter  deficient  in  the  mummeries  of  sorcery  and 
witchcraft,  the  delusion  of  oracles,  and  the  influence  of 
ether  varieties  of  juggling,  and  oppressive  spiritual 
domination. 

The  South  Sea  Islanders  appear  under  circumstances 
peculiarly  favourable  to  happiness,  but  their  idolatry 
exhibits  them  as  removed  to  the  farthest  extreme  from 
such  a  state.  The  baneful  effects  of  their  delusion  was 
increased  by  the  vast  preponderance  of  malignant  deities, 
frequently  the  personifications  of  cruelty  and  vice.  They 
had  changed  the  glory  of  God  into  the  image  of  cor- 
ruptible things,  and  instead  of  exercising  those  affections 
of  gratitude,  complacency,  and  love,  in  the  objects  of 
their  worship,  which  the  Imng  God  supremely  requires, 
they  regarded  their  deities  with  horrific  dread,  and  wor- 
shipped only  with  enslaving  fear. 

While  the  false  system  of  ^Tahiti  shews  die  distance 
to  which  those  under  its  influence  departed  from  the 
knowledge  and  service  of  the  true  God ;  it  also  furnishes 
additional  confirmation  of  the  fact,  that  polytheism, 
whether  exhibited  in  the  fascinating  numbers  of  classic 
poetry,  the  splendid  imagery  of  eastern  fable,  or  the  rude 


traditi<nis  of  unlettered  borbarians,  Ib  equally  opposed 
to  aO  just  Yievs  ctf  the  being  and  perfections  of  the  only 
proper  object  of  religious  homage  and  obedience;  and 
thaft^  whether  invested  with  the  gorgeous  trappings  of  a 
combroiis  and  imposing  superstition,  or  appearing  in  the 
naked  and  repulsive  deformity  ot  rude  idolatry,  it  is  alike 
unfnendly  to  intellectual  improvement,  moral  purity, 
mdiiiduid  happiness,  social  order,  and  national  pros- 
perKy. 

Tbmae  TdLumes  also  contain  a  brief,  bat  it  is  hoped 
satiafcctery  history  of  the  origin,  ^ogress,  and  results  of 
the  Missionary  enterprise,  which,  during  the  laat  thirty 
yesve^  has,  noder  the  Divine  Uessiuf,  transformed  the 
hBiterQus>  cnuAf  indolent,  and  idolatrous  inhdiitants  of 
Tahiti^  and  the  njeighbouring  Islands,  into  a  eompara^ 
tivdy  d^Hiz&if  humane,  industrious,  and  Christian 
pei^le.  They  dso  comprise  a  record  of  the  measures 
pursued  by  the  native  govemmionts,  in  changing  the 
sodal  economy  of  tiie  peo^de,  and  regulating  their  com- 
mercial inteDcourse  with  foneigners^  in  the  promulgation 
of  a  new  civil  code,  (a  translatian  of  which  is  given,)  the 
estaUidunent  of  courts  of  justice,  and  At  introduction 
of  trial  by  jury. 

Besides  information  on  these  points,  the  present  work 
fimushes  an  accouni;  of  the  intdkctual  cidture.  Christian 
experience,  and  genend  conduct,  of  the  converts ;  the 
proceedings  of  the  Missionaries  in  the  several  depart- 
ments of  their  duty;  the  administration  of  the  ordi- 
nances of  Christianity;  the  establishment  of  the  first 
diurches,  wfth  their  order  and  discipline;  the  ad- 
vancement of  education ; «  the  introduction  of  arts ; 
the  improvement  in  morals ;  and  the  progress  of  civili- 
zation. 

b 
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During  an  absence  of  ten  years  from  England^  the  author 
made  copious  notes  of  much  that  came  under  his  notice, 
and,  while  residing  in  the  South  Seas,  kept  a  daily  journal. 
From  these  papers,  from  the  printed,  and  manuscript 
documents  in  the  possession  of  the  Londcm  Missionary 
Society,  (to  which  the  most  ready  access  has  been  afforded,) 
from  the  very  ample  communications  by  the  Missionaries 
in  the  islands,  especially  his  respected  colleagues  Messrs. 
BarfF  and  Williams,  and  from  information  derived  by  daily 
intercourse  for  several  years  with  many  of  the  natives, 
who  have  been  identified  with  the  most  important  events 
of  the  last  thirty  years  in  Tahiti,  the  present  volumes 
have  been  written.  He  has  studiously  and  constantly 
endeavoured  to  render  the  accounts  accurate,  and  trusts 
they  will  prove  not  only  interesting,  but  useful. 

For  the  defects  that  may  appear  in  the  execution  of 
the  work,  he  feels  it  necessary  to  apologize.  It  has  been 
prepared  amidst  incessant  public  engagem^its^  and  some 
parts  have  passed  through  the  press  during  his  absence  on 
a  distant  journey  in  behalf  of  the  Missionary  Society. 

To  the  Rev.  Josbph  Flvtchbb,  A.  M.  of  London,  who 
amidst  his  numerous  and  important  engagements,  has 
kindly  inspected  most  of  the  sheets,  and  to  Captain 
R.  Elliot,  R.  N.  who  has  favoured  the  author  with  the 
use  of  his  drawings  for  the  embellishment  of  the  Work, 
he  takes  this  opportunity  of  tendering  his  sincere  and 
grateful  acknowledgments. 
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XHE  pEicific,  the  largest  ocean  in  the  worlds  extending 
orer  more  than  one  third  of  the  surface  of  our  globe^  was 
diseoTered  in  the  year  \bl3y  by  Vasco  Nugnez  de  Balboa, 
a  courageous  and  enterprising  Spaniard,  governor  of  the 
Spanish  colony  of  Santa  Maria,  in  the  isthmus  of  Darien. 
The  desire  of  finding  a  more  direct  communication 
with  the  East  Indies  had  prompted  Columbus  to  the 
daring  yoyi^e  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  ot  the  new 
world*  In  that  kamense  and  unexplored  region,  hia 
followers  pursued  their  career  of  enterprise,  until  Balboa, 
by  discovering  the  great  South  Sea,  accomplished  what 
Columbus,  notwithstanding  his  most  splendid  achieve- 
ments^ had  in  vain  attempted.  In  his  march  across  the 
isthmus  wluch  separates  the  Atlantic  from  the  Pacific, 
an  enterprise  designated  by  Robertson  as  the  boldest  on 
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which  the  Spaniards  had  hitherto  ventured  in  the  New 
World,  Balboa,  having  been  informed  by  his  Indian 
guides,  that  he  might  view  the  sea  from  the  next  moun- 
tain, advanced  alone  to  its  summit ;  and  beholding  the 
vast  ocean  spread  out  before  him  in  all  its  majesty, 
fell  on  his  knees,  and  rendered  thanks  to  God  for 
having  conducted  him  to  so  important  a  discovery. 
He  hastened  towards  the  object  he  had  so  laboriously 
sought,  and,  on  reaching  its  margin,  plunged  up  to  his 
middle  in  its  waves,  with  his  sword  and  buckler,  and 
took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign,  Fer- 
dinand of  Spain. 

Seven  years  after  this  important  event,  Magellan,  a 
Portuguese,  despatched  by  the  court  of  Spain  to  ascertain 
the  exact  situation  of  the  Molucca  Islands,  sailed  along 
the  eastern  coast  of  South  America,  discovered  the  straits 
that  bear  his  name ;  and,  passing  through  them,  first 
launched  the  ships  of  Europe  in  the  Southern  Sea.  It  is, 
however,  probable,  that  neither  Balboa,  while  he  gazed 
with  transport  on  its  mighty  waters,  nor  Magellan,  when 
he  first  whitened  with  his  canvass  the  waves  of  that 
ocean  whose  smooth  surface  induced  him  to  call  it  the 
Pacific,  had  any  idea  either  of  its  vast  extent,  of  the 
numerous  islands  that  studded  its  bosom,  the  diver- 
sified and  beautiful  structure  of  those  foundations^ 
which  myriads  of  tiny  architects  had  reared  from  the 
depths  of  the  ocean  to  the  level  of  its  highest  wave,  or  of 
the  varied  tribes  of  man  by  whom  they  were  inhabited. 
Boldly  pursuing  his  way  across  the  untraversed  surface  of 
this  immense  ocean,  Magellan  discovered  the  Ladrone, 
and  subsequently  the  Philippine  islands.  The  object  of 
the  voyage  was  ultimately  accomplished;  the  Victory, 
the  vessel  in  which  Magellan  sailed,  having  performed 
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the  first  voyage  ever  made  round  the  world,  returned  to 
Europe:  but  the  intrepid  commander  of  the  expedition 
terminated  his  life  without  reaching  his  original  destina- 
tion^ having  been  killed  in  a  quarrel  with  the  natives 
of  one  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Several  distinguished  Spanish^  Dutch,  and  British 
navigators  followed  the  adventurous  course  of  Magellan 
across  the  waters  of  the  Pacific,  and  were  rewarded 
by  the  discoveries  they  made  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
which,  under  the  appellation  of  Polynesia,  from  a 
Greek  term  signifying  mopny  islands,  geographers  have 
since  denominated  the  sixth  division  of  the  globe.* 

But,  although  many  single  islands,  and  extensive  groups 
of  diversified  forms  and  structure,  some  inhabited  by  iso- 
lated families  of  men,  others  peopled  only  by  pelicans  or 
aquatic  birds,  have  been  visited  and  explored,  fresh  dis- 
coveries continue  to  be  made  by  almost  every  voyager ; 
and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable,  that  there  are  still 
many  islands,  and  even  groups  of  islands,  which  remain 
unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
globe. 

'  Most  of  the  early  voyages  of  discovery  in  this  ocean 
attracted  tmusual  attention;  but  none  appear  to  have 
excited  a  livelier  interest,  or  produced  a  deeper  impres- 
sion^ than  those  performed  by  Captain  Cook,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  These  were  instrumental, 
in  a  great  degree,  in  diverting  public  attention  from  the 

*  According  to  Pinkertoiiy  Malte  Bran,  and  others,  Polynesia  includes 
the  yarions  islands  found  in  the  Pacific,  from  the  Ladrones  to  Easter 
Island.  The  principal  groups  are,  the  Ladrone  Islands — the  CaroUnas — 
the  Pelew  Islands — the  Sandwich  Islands— the  Friendly  Islands — the 
NaTigators'  Islands — ^the  Harvey  Islands— the  Society  Islands — the 
Georgian  Islands,  and  the  Marquesas. 
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splendid  and  stupendous  discoveries  in  the  New  Worid^ 
and  directing  it  to  the  clustering  islands  spread  over  the 
Pacific;  exhibiting  them  in  all  the  loveliness  of  their 
natural  scenery,  the  interesting  simplicity,  and  novel 
manners,  of  their  inhabitants.  The  influence  of  Cook's 
discoveries  appears  to  have  been  felt  by  voyagers  and 
travellers  of  other  countries,  as  well  aa  by  those  of  his 
own.  Humboldt,  speaking  of  his  laborious  researches 
in  South  America,  remarks,  that,  '^the  savages  of 
America  inspire  tess  interest,  since  the  celebrated 
navigators  have  made  known  to  us  the  inhabitants  of 
the  South  Sea,  in  whose  diaracter  we  find  such  a 
mixture  of  perversity  and  meekness:  the  state  of  half- 
civilization  in  which  these  islanders  are  found,  givea  a 
peculiar  charm  to  the  description  of  their  manners. 
Here,  a  king,  followed  by  a  numerous  suite,  comes  and 
presents  the  fruits  of  his  orchard ;  there,  the  funeral 
festival  embrowns  the  shade  of  the  lofty  forest.  Such 
pictures,  no  doubt,  have  more  attraction  than  those 
which  portray  the  solemn  gravity  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Missouri  or  the  Maranon." 

Since  the  death  of  Captain  Cook$  several  intelligent 
and  scientific  men  from  England,  France,  and  Russii^ 
have  undertaken  voyages  of  discovery  in  the  South  Seas, 
and  have  favoured  the  world  with  the  result  of  theii: 
enterprises.  Their  accounts  are  read  with  interest 
by  the  philosopher,  who  seeks  to  study  human  na- 
ture under  all  its  diversified  forms;  and  by  the  natu- 
ralist, who  investigates  the  phenomaia  of  our  globe,  and 
the  varied  productions  of  its  surface.  Voyages  of  dis- 
covery are  also  favourite  volumes  with  the  juvenile  reader. 
They  impart  to  the  youthful  mind  many  delightful  and 
glowing  impressions  relative  to  the  strange  and  interest- 
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ing  scaKft  they  ejchibit^  wliich  in  after  life  are  aelcbm 
obliterated. — ^Tbere  are  few  who  do  not  retain -the 
▼i^d  recoUectiona  of  their  first  perusal  of  Prince  Leeboo^ 
or  Captain  Cook's  Voyages.  Often^  when  a  school-boy^ 
I  have  found  the  most  gratifying  recreation^  for  a  winter's 
evening,  in  reading  the  acconnt  of  the  wreck  of  the 
Antefepe,  the  discovery  of  Tahiti,  and  other  narratives  of 
a  similar  kind.  Litde,  however,  did  I  si^poae,  wiien  in 
imagination  I  have  followed  the  discoverer  frooBi  island 
to  island  in  the  Pacific,  and  have  gaaed  in  fancy  oa 
the  romantic  hills  and  valleys,  together  widi  their 
strange  but  interesting  inhabitants,  that  I  should  ever 
visit  any  of  these  scenes,  the  description  of  which 
afibrded  me  so  much  satisfection.  Yet  this,  in  the 
providence  of  God,  has  sind^  taken  place;  and  I  have 
been  led,  not  indeed  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  commer- 
cial adventure,  or  naval  enterprise,  but,  as  a  Christian 
Missionary,  on  an  errand  of  instruction ;  not  only  to 
visit,  but  to  reside  a  number  of  years  among  the  inte* 
resting  natives  of  those  isolated  regions. 

Letters  writtai  in  1812  by  my  esteemed  pastor,  tlie 
Rev.  J.  Campbell,  during  a  journey  in  l^uth  Africa, 
tmdertaken  at  the  request  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  first  directed  my  attention  to  Missionary  en- 
g^ments.  Snbsequent  events  led  me  to  devote  my 
life  to  these  pursuits,  and,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
above  Society,  I  was,  in  the  year  1815,  appointed  a 
Missionary  to  the  South  Seas. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1816,  in  company  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Threlkeld,  Mrs.  Ellis  and  myself  sailed  from 
Portemoutli  for  the  Georgian  and  Society  Islands.    It. 
WBs  the  morning  of  the  Sabbath  when  we  embarked. 
Our  friends  in  Gosport  were  preparing  .to  attend  public 
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worship,  when  we  heard  the  report  of  a  signal-gun.  The 
sound  excited  a  train  of  feelings,  which  can  be  under- 
stood only  by  those  who  have  been  placed  in  similar 
circumstances/  It  was  a  report  annoimcing  the  arrival 
of  that  .  moment  which  was  to  separate,  perhaps 
for  ever,  from  home  and  all  its  endearments,  and  rend 
asunder  every  band  which  friendship  and  affection  had 
entwined  around  the  heart.  The  report  we  had  heard 
nught  have  proceeded  from  some  other  vessel ;  we 
hastened,  therefore,  to  the  windows,  which  commanded 
an  extensive  view  of  the  sea,  and,  looking  towards 
the  anchorage,  saw  the  small .  cloud  of  smoke  rising 
up  among  the  rigging,  and  the  signal  for  sailing  flying 
from  file  mast  of  our  vessel.  Instead  of  proceeding 
to  the  place  of  worship,  we  directed  our  steps  towards 
the  sea  shore ;  but,  before  we  left  our  dwelling,  we  united 
in  prayer  with  our  friends,  and  were  by  them  affec- 
tionately committed  to  the  guardian  care  of  Him,  in 
obedience  to  whose  sacred  injunction,  ^^Go,  teach  all 
nations,"  we  were  about  to  embark;  and  on  whose 
protection  and  blessing  we  alone  depended  for  safety 
and  success.  A  number  of  kind  friends  attended  us 
to  the  beach,  where,  after  waiting  a  few  moments,  we 
bade  them  farewell,  and  then  raised  the  last  foot 
from  that  earth  which  was  our  native  soil,  over  which 
we  had  often  trod  under  all  the  varied  emotions  of  our 
earliest  and  maturer  years,  but  which  we  never  expected 
to  tread  again. 

Among  those  who  had  walked  with  us  to  the  shore, 
several  dear  brethren,  students  in  the  Missionary  semi- 
nary at  Gosport,  anxious  to  defer,  as  long  as  possible, 
the  final  parting,  took  their  seats  beside  us  in  the 
boat,  and  accompanied  us  to  the  ship.    The  wind  was 
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high,  the  sea  rough,  and  the  Bnow  fell  thickly  around 
us.  The  indemency  of  the  weather  favoured  the  silence 
we  felt  disposed  to  indulge;  and  although  these  were 
the  last  moments  we  were  to  spend  with  those  whom 
kindness  had  prompted  to  attend  us  to  the  ship,  the 
length  and  nature  of  the  voyage  before  us,  the  thoughts 
that  lingered  with  those,  to  whom,  as  we  supposed, 
we  had  bidden  adieu  for  ever,  and  the  conviction  that 
we  must  soon  part  with  those  who  still  sat  beside  us, 
to  meet  no  more  on  earth,  gave  a  melancholy  solem- 
nity to  our  thoughts,  and  predisposed  us  to  silence 
and  reflection,  rather  than  to  conversation.  When  we 
reached  the  vessel,  a  scene  was  presented  very  incon- 
genial  with  the  frame  of  our  minds,  and  unlike  the  still- 
ness of  the  Sabbath.  All  was  bustle  and  confusion.  The 
dedca  were  crowded  with  live  stock,  vegetables,  &c.  the 
cabins  filled  with  packages  and  trunks,  and  the  sailors 
all  engaged  in  the  various  labours  incident  to  getting 
ready  for  sea.  The  moment  had  now  arrived  when  we 
were  to  separate  from  our  last  friends — we  took  an 
affectionate,  though  rather  hurried  leave  of  them,  and 
comnciitting  each  other  to  the  benediction  of  Heaven, 
exchanged  the  parting  hand  at  the  vessel's  side.  As 
their  boat  pushed  off  from  the  ship,  they  again  bade  us 
farewell  by  a  signal,  which  we  involuntarily  returned, 
while  we  continued  with  indescribable  emotion  to  watch 
their  progress,  until  the  intervention  of  some  vessel,  or  the 
swelling  of  the  waves,  hid  them  entirely  from  our  view.* 

*  They  shofUy  afterwardi  embftrked,  and  commenoed  their  laboon  in 
the  East  nearly  as  soon  as  we  reached  the  distant  islands  in  the  Sonth : 
two  of  them,  however,  I  believe,  only  remain ;  the  others  have  died  in  the 
Missionary  field,  and,  alter  a  short  and  laborious  coarse,  under  a  most 
inhospitable  clime,  have  ended  their  toil,  and  entered  into  rest 
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Although  we  had  embarked  in  the  forenoon^  the  bustle 
and  actinty  of  every  one  on  boards  the  adjuBtuig  and 
aeeuriag  dlfiEerent  articles  in  the  cabin^  broi^ht  on  the 
dose  of  the  day>  befofe  we  felt  in  any  degree  settled. 
Towards  ei^ening^  howerer^  I  left  the  cabin  for  the  deck, 
and  enjoyed  an  hour  of  solemn,  and,  I  tmst,  profitable 
meditation.  Our  ship  was  now  under  way,  and  pro- 
ceeding steadily,  though  not  n^idly,  through  the 
watar.  Ev«ry  headland  we  passed  on  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  every  point  of  land  on  the  Hampshire  coast,  as  it 
receded  from  niy  view,  awakened  the  unpression  that 
I  shecdd  never  bdudd  it  again.  I  lingered  with  intensity 
of  feriing  on  each  passing  scene,  until  the  diadows  of 
night  gathered  thickly  aroimd,  and  the  only  objects 
visible  from  the  ship  were  a  few  distant  lights,  glim- 
mering amidst  the  darkness  in  which  everything  besides 
was  concealed.  After  gazing  on  these  Ughta  imftil  a  late 
hour,  I  directed,  as  i  supposed,  a  last  glance  towanls 
them,  and  the  coasts  they  illuminated,  and  retired  to  rest. 

The  next  mommg  I  hastened  on  deck,  and  looking 
abroad  upon  the  expanse  of  waters^  distinguished  with 
delight  a  point  of  hud.  It  was  England ;  my  eye 
rested  on  it  with  strong  and  painful  interest }  the  nughty 
waters,  like  those  of  the  deluge,  appeared  to  rise  higher 
and  higher ;  until,  at  last,  the  wavea  of  the  distant  and 
naked  horizon  appeared  to  have  rolled  over  it;  and 
our  vessel,  like  the  ark,  seemed  dl  that  remained  to  m 
of  the  terrestrial  w<Hrld«  In  every  direction  there  was 
nothing  now  to  be  seen,  but  one  wide  waste  of  water 
below,  and  the  outstretched  heavens  above.  England, 
with  all  its  associations  and  its  enjoyments,  its  tenderest 
earthly  ties,  and  its  distinguished  religious  privileges, 
had  vanished. 
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My  fttlioga^  thougli  strongs  were  not 
nor  did  my  choice  awaken  one  emotion  of  regret;  my 
desire  to  di^age  in  the  work^  was  as  ardent  as  when  my 
services  Were  &tst  tendered.  From  many  sources  of  hap- 
piness^ and  sacred  Christian  privileges  long  enjoyed,  I 
felt  myselj^  indeed^  about  to  be  removed;  while  dangers 
snd  trials,  hiiberto  nnknom^^  conM  not  but  be  antici^ 
pated*  The  Dhnne  promise,  howerer,  ^'Lo,  I  am  with 
yon  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world,''  was  my 
supporty  Imd  under  its  dieeiio^  ii^uence  I  conld  appro-* 
priate  the  langmge  of  the  poet,  and  exclaim — 

0  OlM  gresl  ArBiter  of  life  ahd  death ! 
NAfoite'f  JtauBoMaly  inmaterisl  ma.  \ 
Whose  aU-prolifio  beam  late  called  me  forth 
From  darkness^  teeming  darkness,  where  I  lay 
The  worm^s  inferior — and,  in  rank,  beneath 
The  dost  t  ti«ad  on— high  to  bear  my  brow, 
To  drink  Ibe  qiirit  of  tbe  golden  day, 

And  tHnnph  ki  Mdstettce ;  and  couldst  know 
No  motive  but  my  bliss  $  and  hast  ordained 
A  rise  in  blessing  I  with  the  Patriarch's  joy 
Thy  call  1  foHtrw  to  the  land  nnknown : 

1  trart  in  Am,  and  know  in  wfaNUn  I  ffnst : 
Or  life  Of  death  is  eqaal;  neither  weighs ; 
AH  weighs  in  this — O  let  me  live  to  Thee  \" 

Tbe  parting  seenels,  the  embarkation,  the  last  view 
taken  of  bis  natiye  land,  when  katring  it  for  a  distant 
clime,  in  which  he  expects  to  end  his  days,  awaken 
indescribable  emotions,  and  render  it  a  season  to  which 
a  Missionary  is  aoeiMtom^d  to  lobk  back,  dnrmg  6id>s^- 
qnent  periods  of  his  life^  with  no  ordinary  ii!iterest. 
I  have  witnessed  these  emotions  in  others,  as  well  as 
experienced  them   myself,  and  shall  not  soon  forget 
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the  evident  feeling  with  which  Mr.  Nott^  who,  after 
an  absence  of  thirty  years,  visited  England  in  the 
summer  of  1896,  exclaimed,  as  he  a  second  time  left 
the  British  shore,  to  return  to  the  South  Sea  Islands,  not, 
in  the  language  of  the  poet,  (Camoens,)  ^^  Ungrateful 
country,  thou  shalt  not  possess  my  bones,"  but,  '^lo  nei 
oe  e  tau  fenua !  eita  vau  e  tahi  faahou  adu  ia  oe :"  Fare* 
well,  my  native  land,  I  shall  never  step  on  you  again. 

Out  of  sight  of  land,  and  proceeding  every  day  farther 
from  it,  the  feelings  in  immediate  connexion  therewith 
gradually  began  to  subside,  our  thoughts  were  in- 
creasingly occupied  with  the  novel  scenes  by  which  we 
were  surrounded;  and  our  attention  was  engaged  by  the 
pursuits  which,  at  sea,  we  were  able  to  follow.  About 
three  weeks  after  leaving  Portsmouth,  we  touched  at 
Madeira,  and,  proceeding  on  our  voyage  to  Rio  Janeiro, 
cast  anchor  at  the  mouth  of  its  beautiful  harbour  in 
the  evening  of  the  20th  of  March,  1816. 

The  light  of  the  next  morning  presented  before  us  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  and  extensive  landscapes  I  ever 
beheld.  The  mass  of  granite  rock,  surmounted  by  the 
fort  of  Santa  Cruz  on  our  right,  the  towering  Sugar- 
loaf  mountain  on  our  left,  the  picturesque  island  at  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour,  the  distant  town  of  St.  Sebastian, 
the  turrets  of  the  castle,  the  convent  of  St.  Antonio,  the 
lofty  range  of  mountiuns  in  the  interior,  whose  receding 
summits  were  almost  lost  in  aerial  perspective,  where 


''Distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view/' 

all  successively  met  the  eye,  together  with  the  widely 
expanded  and  beautiful  bay,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world, 
studded  with  verdant  islands,  rendered  more  picturesque 
by  the  white  cottages  with  which  they  were  adorned* 
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The  whole  scene  was  enlivened  by  the  numerous  boats, 
vriih  their  white  and  singularly  shaped  sails^  incessantly 
gliding  to  and  fro  on  the  smooth  surface  of  the  water,  and 
the  shipping  of  different  nations  riding  at  anchor  in  the 
bay,  or  moored  to  the  shore.  Among  the  vessels,  which 
exhibited  almost  every  variety  of  size  and  form,  those  by 
no  means  least  interesting  to  us,  were  two  British  frigates; 
one  of  which  was  the  Alceste,  on  her  way  to  China,  to 
jom  Lord  Amherst's  embassy.  These  objects  excited  in 
our  minds  a  variety  of  pleasing  sensations,  heightened  by 
the  circumstance  of  the  country  before  us  being  almost 
the  first  land  we  had  seen  since  leaving  England.  . 

There  is  something  very  exhilarating  iu  approaching 
land,  or  entering  a  friendly  port,  after  a  long  voyage ;  and 
the  pleasure  we  felt  on  this  occasion  was  so  much  in- 
creased by  the  novel  and  delightful  landscapes  inces- 
santly opening  to  our  view,  as  we  sailed  along  the  bay, 
that  we  were  unwilling  for  a  moment  to  leave  the  deck. 
Our  enjoyment  was^  however,  interrupted  by  a  spectacle 
adapted  to  awaken  sensations  very  different  indeed  from 
those  inspired  by  the  loveliness  and  peace  of  the  scenery 
around  us. 

We  had  proceeded  about  half  way  to  the  anchorage, 
when  we  approached  a  brig  sailing  also  into  the  harbour, 
which,  as  we  came  alongside  of  her,  appeared  to  be  a 
slave  ship  returning  from  the  coast  of  Africa.  The 
morning  was  fine  and  the  air  refreshing,  and  this  had 
probably  induced  the  cruel  keepers  to  bring  their  wretched 
captives  up  from  the  dungeons  of  pestilence  and  death 
in  which  they  had  been  confined.  The  central  part  of 
the  deck  was  crowded  with  almost  naked  Africans,  con- 
stituting part  of  the  cargo  of  the  gloomy  looking 
vessel. 
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Though  their  ages  appeared  various,  the  majority 
seemed  to  have  just  arrived  at  that  period  of  human  life^ 
when  the  prospects  of  man  are  brightest,  and  the  hope? 
of  future  happiness  more  distinct  and  glowing,  tfup  daring 
any  other  portion  of  his  existence^  they  were  most  of  th^n, 
so  far  as  we  could  judge,  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  or 
twenty  years  of  age;  some  were  younger.  We  regarded 
tiiem  with  a  degree  of  melancholy  interest,  which  for  a 
time  rendered  us  insensible  to  the  beauties  of  nature 
every  where  spread  before  our  ey^s.  Our  passing,  how- 
ever, appeared  to  affi^^t  them  but  little.  The  greater 
part  of  these  imhappy  beings  stood  nearly  motionless, 
though  we  did  not  perceive  that  they  were  <^auied :  some 
directed  towards  us  a  look  of  seeming  IndiffiBrence;  others, 
with  their  arms  folded,  appeared  pensive  in  sadness  j  while 
several,  leaning  on  the  ship's  side,  were  gazing  on  the 
green  islands  of  the  bay,  the  rocky  mountains,  and  a|l  the 
wild  luxuriance  of  the  smiling  landscape ;  which  probaUy 
awakened  in  their  bosoms  thoughts  of  ^^home  and  all  its 
pleasures,"  from  which  they  had  so  recently  been  torn ; 
and,  judging  of  th^  future  by  tlie  past  short  pmod  of 
their  wretched  bondage,  their  minds  were  perhnps  dis- 
tressed with  painful  anticipations  of  the  toils  and  mifer- 
ings  that  would  await  them  on  the  foreign  slioie  they 
were  approaching! 

Circumstances  detained  us  at  Rip  Janeiro  fdaave  six 
weeks,  and  all^ugh  aa  our  arrival  we  were  periect 
strangers,  we  experienced  the  greatest  hospitality  and 
kindness  from  the  Enj^sh  merchants  and  other  reridenta 
there.  During  the  whole  of  our  stay,  two  of  tlieae  gentle<>- 
men  accommodated  ua  at  their  country  houses,  a  few 
miles  distant  from  the  city,  where  aU  that  friendship 
could  devise  for  our  enjoyment  was  generously  fiimifllied. 
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and  every  thing  pfovided,  when  we  left,  that  could  make 
the  remainiBg  part  of  our  voyage  comfortable. 

The  heat  of  the  climafce  was  rather  oppreaaiTe^  but 
the  merniDgB  and  evenmga  were  pleaiant,  and,  during 
the  fosenoon,  the  sea  liiveeses  in  g^eral  lefrcahing.  The 
habits  oi  the  people,  the  singcdariiy  of  the'huil4ing8, 
Ae  juuvqw  atmeta,  projecting  balconies,  and  trellis* 
voik  doora  ahdTV]Bdcyv»»  the  varied  prodnctiona  of  the 
country,  witii  Ihe  snUdme  grandeur  and  romantie  beanty 
of  the  aeenery^  were  aU  adapted  to  arrest  the  attention  of 
thoae  who  now^  for  tihe  first  time,  found  themselveii  iu  a 
foreign  land. 

To  us,  the  nuxEil  and  religious  state  of  th^  people  was 
the  subject  of  greatest  interest;  apd,  every  <d>servatioii 
ve  made,  was  adapted  to  awaken  the  liveH^t  gratitude  to 
Him  who  had  cast  our  lot  in  a  happier  land.  Ignorance, 
and  ^aregard  of  all  rdigious  principle,  or  the  substitu- 
tiou  of  ceremony  in  its  place,  i^peared  e^eiy  where 
psovalent.  To  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  libenty 
of  ccmaeienoe,  the  inhabitants  were  perfect  strangers. 
No  book,  we  were  informed,  was  allowed  to  be  printed 
or  imported  Ipr  circt4ation,  without  the  inspection  of 
individufds  appointed  tot  tUs  duty,  whose  censorship, 
it  iq»peared,  waa  feuch  as  to  extinguish  every  source 
of  light,  and  perpetuate  the  darlcnesa  of  the  people. 
Popery  is  the  religion  d  ^e  country ;  and  we  had  an 
opportunity  of  beholding  it  in  its  own  element.  Tlie 
demise  of  the  queen-dowager  of  Portugal  took  place 
about  the  time  of  our  arrival ;  and  I  had  an  epportuni^ 
of  witnessing  the  fimeral,  which  took  place  by  torch-light. 
Numbers  of  ecclesiastics,  in  the  habits  of  their  respec- 
tive orders,  appeared  in  the  procession,  mounted  on  mules, 
which  were  led  by  persona  bearing  large  burning  tapers 
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or  torches ;  and  on  the  occasion  of  a  ceremony^  connected^ 
as  we  were  informed^  with  the  passage  of  her  soul  from 
purgatory  to  the  regions  of  glory^  the  royal  chapel  was 
most  splendidly  illuminated.  Desiring  to  see,  for  myself, 
their  kind  of  worship,  and  the  appearance  of  the  wor- 
shippers, I  frequently  went  to  the  royal  chapel,  on  our 
first  arrival.  The  rich  gilding  and  numerous  paintings, 
the  images,  massy  silver  candlesticks,  and  other  costly 
ornaments  of  the  building ;  the  novel  habits  and  sonor- 
ous voices  of  the  priests;  and,  above  all,  the  music 
mixed  with  many  of  their  rites,  were  certainly  adapted 
to  produce  a  powerful  impression  upon  the  feelings  of 
the  majority  of  those  who  resorted  thither ;  the  greater 
part  of  whom  had  perhaps  never  seen  a  Bible !  But 
notwithstanding  there  was  so  much  that  was  imposing 
in  its  accompaniments,  their  worship  often  appeared  a 
mere  heartless  attendance  on  customary  ceremonies. 
Images  of  the  Virgin  Mary  appeared  at  the  comers  of 
some  of.  the  principal  streets,  in  little  glass-cases,  and 
in  the  evening  a  small  lamp  was  placed  before  them. 
In  front  of  these,  the  poor  ignorant  Catholic,  kneel- 
ing in  the  streets,  and.  offering  his  prayers  to  the 
image,  together  with  other  ceremonies  performed  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  presented  a  most  lamentable 
spectacle.  Scenes,  the  most  ludicrous  imaginable,  some- 
times occurred.  I  was  surprised  one  morning,  about 
the  lime  of  Good  Friday,  to  behold  what  I  thought  was 
a  man. suspended  from  a  tree,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  road:  observing  my  attention  attracted,  the  family 
informed  me  that  it  was  the  day  on  which  the  Catho- 
lics were  accustomed  to  hang  Judas.  I  was  surprised 
to  see  this  representation  of  the  traitor,  exhibited  in 
a  fashionable  coat,   waistcoat,  and  pantaloons,  with  a 
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pair  of  Hessian  boots^  and  a  cocked  hat!  The  figure 
hung  there  till  about  noon^  when  it  was  taken  down^ 
and  fastened  upon  the  back  of  a  young  ox:  one  end  of 
a  rope  was  tied  to  each  of  the  animal's  homs^  and  the 
other  end  held  at  a  distance  of  six  or  eight  yards  by 
two  young  men;  who^  keeping  opposite  sides  of  the 
road,  ran  backwards  and  forwards  with  the  animal,  till  it 
became  quite  furious,  and  at  last,  dislodging  the  iu^age 
of  Judas  from  its  back,  the  ox  tore  it  to  pieces  with  its 
horns  and  its  feet.  The  spectators .  appeared  to  derive 
no  small  gratification  from  the  exhibition ;  but  such  a 
scene,  partaking,  according  to  their  opinion,  in  some 
degree^  of  a  religious  observance,  could  not  be  witnessed 
by  a  Christian  without  emotions  of  pain. 

I  draw  no  invidious,  comparisons  between  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants;  I  desire  to  cultivate  towards 
the  former,  as  individuiEds,  every  feeling  of  Christian  kind- 
ness and  charity;  but  I  could  contemplate  Popery  with 
no  satisfaction,  not  because  its  extension  circumscribes 
the  influence  of  Protestantism,  but  because  it  has  always 
appeared  to  me  one  of  the  most  absurd  and  fatal  delu- 
sions which  the  powers  of  darkness  ever  invented  for  the 
destruction  of  mankind. 

Here,  for  the  first  time,  we  came  into  actual  contact 
with  slavery.  There  are,  perhaps,  few  places  where  the 
slaves  meet  with  milder  treatment;  but  it  was  most 
distressing,  on  passing  the  slave  market,  to  observe  the 
wretched  captives  there  bought  and. sold  like  cattle;  or 
to  see  two  or  three  interesting  looking  youths,  wear- 
ing a  thin  dress,  and  having  a  new  red  cotton,  hand- 
kerchief round  their  heads,  led  through  the  streets  by 
a  slave-dealer,  who,  entering  the  different  houses  or 
workshops    as    he    passed    along,    offered  the  young 
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negroes  for  sale;  yet  scaoroely  a  day  pasted  ^hile  we 
were  in  tiie  t4fwn,  during  whidi  we  did  not  me^  these 
heartlefs  traffickers  in  human  beings  thus  eiiiployed*  In 
the  English  or  Portuguese  f  Jonilies  with  whidi  we  had 
any  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted^  although  the 
domestic  slaves  did  not  i^pear  to  be  treaied  with  that 
unkindness  which  the  slaves  in  the  field  often  experience^ 
yet^  even  here,  the  whip  was  frequently  employed  in  a 
manner^  and  under  circumstances^  revolting  to  every 
feeling  of  humanity. 

While  we  continued  in  Rio^  I  had  several  oppor* 
tnnitieB  of  preaching  on  the  Sabbath  in  the  dwelling 
houses  of  tw<i  of  the  merchants  whom  we  were  visit- 
ing. This  was  shortly  after  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
Oreat  Britain^  which  secured  to  British  subjects  resid- 
ing in  Braeil^  the  right  of  public  Protestant  worship^ 
but  not  of  proselyting  the  inhabittots.  Several  of  the 
English  families  attended;  by  whom  proposals  were 
made,  requesting  me  to  remafai  as  a  minister  of  region 
among  them.  There  were  at  that  tinle  fifiy-sev«n  Biitish 
mercantile  houses-^two  hundred  and  fifty  VjngW^  j  and 
dependent  i^on  them,  sii^  handled  servants^  induding 
blacks.  Having,  however,  devoted  my  life  to  the  service 
of  the  healhai,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  decline  their  invita- 
tion, and  to  proceed  to  my  original  destination*  .  During 
the  first  week  of  May,  we  took  leave  of  Ovr  friencb, 
thanhftd  for  the  attentions  and  kiitdness  we  had  eit« 
perienced.  Severe  doasestie  afflhstioA  detained  mfy  c«i- 
league,  the  Rev^  L,  E.  Thielkeld,  at  Rio,  and  Ire  were 
under  1^  necessity  of  proceeding  alone  on  the  remainder 
of  oor  Voyage. 

Seilltig  from  Rio,  we  directed  our  course  across  the 
Atlantic,  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and,  travers- 
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ing  the  Indian  ocean^  proceeded  towards  New  South 
Wales.  Our  passage  was  pleasant,  and  eleven  weeks 
after  leaving  JBrasil,  we  made  the  western  coast  of 
Van  Dieinen'B  Land*  We  passed  through  Bass's  Straits 
cm  the  samfe  day,  and  sailed  along  the  eastern  shore  of 
New  Holland  towarda  Port  Jackson.  Soon  after  day- 
light the  next  morning,  we  perceived  a  sail  some  miles 
before  us,  which  we  found  on  nearer  approach  to  be  a 
small  schooner.  Our  ta{itain  on  visiting  her  found  only 
thiefe  men  on  board,  who  were  in  the  greatest  distress. 
They  had  been  at  Kangaroo  Island  pcocuring  seal-skins, 
with  a  vjoantity  of  which  they  were  now  bound  to  Syd* 
ne|r.  Tliey  had  remained  on  the  island,  catching  seals, 
till  their  provisions  were  nearly  expended ;  and  during 
theb  voyage,  they  had  encountered  much  heavy  weather, 
had  been  nearly  lost,  and  were  so  exhausted  by  fatigue, 
want  of  fbod,  and  constant  exposure,  that  they  could  not 
even  alter  the  sails,  when  a  change  in  the  wind  rendered 
it  necessary.  They  had  been  for  some  time  living  on 
seal-skins;  pieces  of  which  were  found  in  a  saucepan 
over  the  fire,  ^dien  the  boat's  crew  boarded  them.  The 
men  firom  our  ship  trimmed  their  sails,  and  bur  captain 
dfered  to  take  them  in  tow ;  but  as  they  were  so  near 
their  port,  which  they  hoped  to  reach  the  next  day,  they 
declined  accepting  his  proposal.  When  he  returned  to  the 
ddp,he  sent  them  some  bread  and  beef,  a  bottle  of  wine,  and 
some  water;  which  the  poor  starving  men  received  with  an 
indescribable  degree  of  eagerness  and  joy.  The  seamen 
who  conveyed  these  supplies  returned  to  the  ship,  and  we 
kept  on  our  way.  We  did  not,  however,  hear  of  their 
arrival,  and  as  we  remained  nearly  six  months  in  Sydney 
after  this  time,  and  received  no  tidings  of  them,  it  is 
probable  their  crazy  bark  was  wrecked,  or  foundered 
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during  a  heavy  etorm  that  came  on  in  the  course  of  the 
following  day. 

The  wind  from  the  south  continued  fresh  and  fayom 
able^  and  in  the  forenoon  of  the  next  day  we  sailed  towards 
the  shore^  under  the  influence  of  exhilarated  spirits^  and 
the  confident  expectation  of  landing  in  Port  Jackson 
before  simset.  About  noon  we  foimd  ourselves  near 
enough  the  coast  to  distinguish  different  objects  along 
the  shore^  and  soon  discovered  the  flagstaff  erected  on 
one  of  the  heads  leading  to  Sydney^  our  port  of  destina- 
tion^ about  four  miles  distant  from  us^  but  rather  to 
windward.  The  captain  and  officers  being  strangers  to 
the  port,  some  little  lime  was  spent  in  scanning  the 
coast,  in  the  hope  of  finding  an  opening  still  farther 
northward;  but  at  twelve  o'clock  our  apprehensions 
of  having  missed  our  port  were  confirmed,  as  the  latitude 
was  then  found,  by  an  observation  of  the  sun,  to  be  four 
miles  to  the  northward  of  Sydney  heads.  We  had,  in 
fact,  sailed  with  a  strong  but  favourable  wind,  four  miles 
past  the  harbour  which  we  ought  to  have  entered.  Hope, 
which  had  beamed  in  every  eye,  and  lighted  up  every 
countenance  with  anticipated  pleasure,  when  we  first 
neared  the  land,  had  alternated  with  fear,  or  given  way 
to  most  intense  anxiety,  when  we  witnessed  the  imcer* 
tainty  that  prevailed  among  our  companions,  as  to  our 
actual  situation ;  but  disappointment  the  most  distress- 
ing, was  now  strongly  marked  in  every  countenance. 
"  About  ship,'^  exclaimed  the  captain ;  immediately  the 
ship's  head  was  turned  from  the  land,  and,  steering  as 
near  the  wind  as  possible,  we  proceeded  towards  the 
open  sea.  After  sailing  in  this  direction  for  some 
time,  the  ship  was  again  turned  towards  the  shore ;  but 
the  wind,  which  during  the  forenoon  had  been  so  favour- 
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able^  was  now  agamst  wi,  and  as  soon  as  we  could  dis- 
tinguish the  flagstaff  on  the  coast^  we  foimd  ourselves  far- 
ther from  it  than  before.  The  wind  increased ;  and  as  the 
evening  advanced,  a  heavy  storm  came  on,  which  raged 
with  fearful  violence.  The  night  was  unusually  dark; 
the  long  and  heavy  waves  of  the  Pacific  rolled  in  foam 
around  our  vessel;  the  stormy  wind  howled  through 
^c  ngging ;  all  hands  were  on  deck,  and  twice  or  thrice, 
while  in  the  act  of  turning  the  ship  from  the  land,  the 
sails  were  rent  by  the  tenipest;  while  the  hoarse  and 
hollow  roaring  of  the  breakers,  and  the  occasional  glim- 
mering of  lights  on  the  coast,  combined  to  convince  us 
of  our  situation,  and  the  proximity  of  oiur  danger.  The 
depression  of  spirits,  resulting  from  the  disappointment, 
which  had  been  more  or  less  felt  by  all  on  board,  the 
noise  of  the  tempest,  the  vociferations  and  frequent  im- 
precations of  the  officers,  the  hurried  steps  and  almost 
incessant  labours  of  the  seamen  on  deck,  and  the  heavy 
and  violent  motion  of  the  vessel,  which  detached  from 
their  fastenings,  and  dashed  with  violence  from  one  side 
of  the  ship  to  the  other,  chests  of  drawers,  trunks,  and 
barrels,  that  had  remained  secure  and  stationary  dur- 
ing the  voyage,  produced  a  state  of  mind  peculiarly  dis- 
tressing. The  general  disorder  that  prevailed,  with  the 
constant  apprehension  of  striking  on  some  fatal  rock, 
that  might  lie  unseen  near  the  craggy  and  iron-bound 
shore,  and  being  either  ingulfed  in  the  mighty  deep, 
or  wrecked  on  the  inhospitable  coast,  rendered  the  night 
altogether  one  of  the  most  alarming  and  anxious  that  we 
had  passed  since  our  departure  from  England.  Amidst 
the  confusion  by  which  we  were  surrounded,  we  expe- 
rienced comparative  composure  of  mind,  resting  on  our 
God: 
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<<  When  o'«r  the  feiurfttl  depth  we  hung, 

High  on  the  broken  wave. 
We  knew  He  was  not  slow  to  hear. 
Nor  impotent  to  save/' 

In  such  a  season^  confidence  in  Him  who  holdeih  the 
wind  in  his  fists^  and  the  waters  in  the  hoUow  of  his  hand^ 
can  alone  impart  serenity  and  support. 

As  the  morning  advanced^  the  storm  abated;  and  at 
sunrise  we  found  ourselves  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  shore.  Contrary  winds  kept  ua  out  at  sea  for 
nearly  a  fortnight,  whidi  was  by  far  the  ipost  irksome 
part  of  our  voyage.  At  length  we  again  approached  the 
coast,  and  were  delighted,  as  we  sailed  along  it  on  the 
morning  of  the  eleventh  day,  to  behold  a  pilot-boat  steer- 
ing  towards  us.  Our  vessel  had  been  several  times  seen 
from  the  shore,  aince  the  day  of  our  first  disappointment; 
and  as  soon  as  we  had  appeared  in  sight  this  morning, 
the  governor  of  New  South  Wales,  then  residing  at  Syd- 
ney, had  despatched  the  pilot,  with  orders  to  go  out  even 
sixty  miles,  radier  than  return  without  bringing  the 
vessel  in.  He  boarded  ua  about  twenty  miles  from  Port 
Jackson,  and  conduct^  us  safely  wilMn  the  heads,  in  the 
evening  of  the  same  day.  Early  the  next  morning,  we 
proceeded  to  Sydney  Cove,  where  we  cast  anchor  oh  the 
22d  of  July,  after  a  passage,  including  our  stay  in  Rio 
Janeiro,  of  only  a  few  days  more  than  six  monfthf  • 

Five  months  elapsed  before  we  could  mieet  with  a  con-r 
veyance  to  the  Society  Islands.  This  detention,  how* 
ever,  favoured  me  with  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the 
chief  settlements  of  New  South  Wales,  and  bdio)dxng 
several  of  the  rare  and  interesting  animals  and  vege* 
table  productions  of  that  important  colony.  I  was 
happy  also  to  become  acquainted  with  Mr.  Leigh,  the 
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Wesleyan  minister^  and  to  experience^  during  this  period^ 
the  friendship  and  kind  attentions  of  the  Rev.  S.  Mara* 
den^  senior  chaplain  of  the  colony^  the  steady  and  inde* 
fktigable  friend  of  Missions  and  Missionaries  in  the 
Sonth  Seas.  He  resided  at  Paramatta^  where  we  passed 
the  greater  part  of  our  stay  in  New  South  Wales  very 
pleasantly^  in  the  family  of  the  late  Mr.  Hassel^  formerly 
a  Missionary  in  Tahiti.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hassel  landed  at 
Matavai  from  the  ship  Duff,  in  1797,  but  had  retired  to 
Port  Jackson,  in  consequence  of  an  attaek  made  by  the 
natives  on  the  Missionaries. 

In  company  with  Mr.  S.  O.  Hassel,  I  made  several  ex- 
cursions into  the  interior  of  the  country,  where  we  fre<- 
quently  saw  the  inhabitants  more  completely  in  a  state  of 
nature,  than  those  we  met  with  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
principal  towns.  The  aborigines  are  but  thinly  spread 
over  that  part  of  New  Holland  bordering  on  the  colony ; 
and  though  the  population  has  been  estimated  at  three 
millions,  I  am  disposed  to  think^  that,  notwithstanding 
the  geographical  extent  of  the  country,  it  does  not  con- 
tain so  many  inhabitants.  Their  appearance  is  gene** 
rally  repulsive,  their  ifaces  looking  more  deformed  from 
their  wearing  a  skewer  through  the  cartilage  of  the 
nose.  Their  colour  is  dark  olive,  or  black,  and  their 
hair  rather  crisped  than  woolly.  In  proportion  to 
the  body,  their  limbs  are  small  and  weak,  while  their 
gait  is  exceedingly  awkward.  Excepting  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  chief  towns,  they  were  usually  destitute 
of  clothing,  though  armed  with  a  spear  or  lance,  with 
which  at  a  great  distance  they  are  fatal  marksmen. 
They  are  represented  as  indolent,  treacherous,  and  cruel. 
Agriculture  is  unknown  among  them,  although  the 
indigenous    productions    of    the    country    yield    them 
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little  if  any  Bubsistence.  Their  food  is  frequently 
scanty^  precarious^  and  loathsome^  sometimes  consisting 
of  grubs  and  reptiles  taken  in  the  hollow  or  decayed 
trees  of  the  forest.  Occasionally^  however^  they  procure 
excellent  fish  from  the  sea,  or  the  lakes,  rivers,  &c. 
Their  dwellings  are  low  huts  of  bark,  and  afford  but  a 
mere  temporary  shelter  from  the  weather. 

They  are  a  distinct  people  from  the  inhabitants  of  New 
Zealand,  or  the  South  Sea  Islands ;  altogether  inferior  to 
them,  and  apparently  the  lowest  grade  of  himian  kind. 
Their  habits  are  fugitive  and  migratory,  and  this  has  per- 
haps greatly  contributed  to  the  failure  of  the  benevolent  at- 
tempts that  have  been  made  by  the  government  and  others 
to  meliorate  their  condition,  and  elevate  their  character* 
The  school  for  aboijginal  children,  \mder  the  patronage 
of  the  government,  was  a  most  interesting  institution :  I 
frequently  visited  it,  and  was  surprised  to  learn  that^ 
though  treated  with  every  kindness,  the  young  scholars, 
when  an  opportunity  occurred,  frequently  left  the 
school,  and  fled  to  their  native  woods,  where  every 
effort  to  discover  the  retreat,  or  to  reclaim  them,  proved 
ineffectual.  Notwithstanding  their  present  abject  con- 
dition, and  all  the  existing  barriers  to  their  improve- 
ment, it  is  most  ardently  to  be  hoped,  and  most  con- 
fidently to  be  anticipated,  that  the  period  will  arrive, 
when  this  degraded  and  wretched  people  will  be  raised 
to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  blessings  of  intelligence, 
civilization,  and  Christianity* 
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CHAP.  n. 

Voyage  to  New  Zealand— Inteicoune  with  the  inhabitanto— Sabbath 
OB  shore— Viflit  to  Waikadie— InBtance  of  parental  tendemeaa — Forest 
scenery — Sham  fight  and  war-dances — Character  of  the  New  Zealanders 
— ^Prospects  of  the  Mission— Arrival  at  the  Island  of  Rapa-~Singalarity 
of  its  stractoie— Appearance  of  the  natires — Violent  proceedings  on 
board — Remarkable  interposition  of  ProTidence— Visit  of  the  natives 
to  Tahiti — Introduction  of  Christianity  to  Rapa— Increased  geographical 
acquaintance  with  the  Pacific. 


On  the  tenth  of  December^  1816^  we  sailed  from  Sydney  in 
the  Queen  Charlotte^  a  brig  belonging  to  J.  Bimie^  Esq., 
bound  for  the  Society  and  Marquesan  Islands.  On  the 
21  St  of  the  same  months  we  reached  New  Zealand;  and 
here  for  the  first  time  saw  the  rude^  imtutored  inha- 
bitants of  the  South  Sea  Islands^  in  their  native  state* 
At  daylight^  on  the  morning  after  our  arrival  on  the 
Goasty  we  found  ourselves  off  Wangaroa  bay^  where^  six 
years  before,  the  murderous  quarrel  took  place,  in  which 
the  crew  of  the  Boyd  were  cut  off  by  the  natives,  and 
near  which,  subsequently,  the  Methodist  Missionary  sta- 
tion at  Wesleydale,  established  in  1823,  has  been, 
through  the  alarming  and  violent  conduct  of  the  inha- 
bitants, abandoned  by  the  Missionaries,  and  utterly 
destroyed  by  the  natives.  Several  canoes,  with  three 
or  four  men  in  each,  approached  our  vessel  at  a  very 
early  hour,  with  fish,  fishing-lines,  hooks,  and  a  few 
curiosities  for  sale.  Their  canoes  were  all  single,  ge- 
nerally between  twenty  and  thirty  feet  long,  formed 
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out  of  one  tree,  and  nearly  destitute  of  every  kind  of 
ornament. 

The  men,  almost  naked,  were  rather  above  the  middle 
stature,  of  a  dark  copper  colour^  their  features  frequently 
well  formed,  their  hair  black  and  bushy,  and  their  faces 
much  tataued,  and  ornamented,  or  rather  disfigured^  by 
the  unsparing  application  of  a  kind  of  white  clay  and  red 
ochre  mixed  with  oil.  Their  appearance  and  conduct^ 
during  our  first  interview,  was  by  no  means  adapted  to 
inspire  us  with  prepossessions  in  their  favoiir.  Our  cap- 
tain refused  to  admit  them  into  the  ship^  and  after  bar- 
tering with  them  for  some  of  their  fish,  we  proceeded  on 
our  voyage. 

On  reaching  the  Bay  of  Islands  we  were  cordially  wel- 
comed by  our  Christian  brethren,  the  Missionaries  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  who  had  been  about  two  years 
engaged  in  promoting  instruction  and  civilization  among 
the  New  Zealanders.  Tley  were  the  first  Missionaries 
we  had  seen  on  heathen  ground,  and  it  afforded  us  plea- 
sure to  become  acquainted  with  those  who  were  in  some 
respects  to  be  our  future  fellow-labOurers.  Having  been 
kindly  invited  to  spend  on  shore  the  next  day,  which  was 
the  Sabbath,  we  left  the  ship  soon  after  breakfast,  on  the 
morning  of  the  22nd.  When  we  reached  the  landing 
place,  crowds  of  natives  thronged  around  us,  with  an  idle 
but  by  no  means  ceremonious  curiosity,  and  some  time 
elapsed  before  we  could  proceed  from  the  beach  to  the 
houses  of  our  friends. 

The  Missionaries  had  on  the  preceding  day  invited  me 
to  officiate  for  them,  and  I  was  happy  to  have  an  op- 
portunity of  preaching  the  gospel  on  the  shores  of  New 
Zealand.  Several  of  the  natives  appeared  in  our  little 
congregation,  influenced  probably  by  curiosity,  as  the 
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service  was  held  in  a  language  unintelligible  to  them.  I 
could  not,  however,  but  indulge  the  hope  that  the  time 
was  not  distant,  when,  through  the  influence  of  the  schools 
already  established,  adid  the  general  instructions  given  by 
the  Migsidnades ;  my  brethren  would  have  the  pleasure 
of  preaching,  on  every  returning  Sabbath,  the  unsearch- 
able riches  of  Christ,  to  numerous  assemblies  of  attentive 
Christian  hearers.  The  circumstance  of  its  being  exactly 
two  yeari9,  this  Sabbath  day,  since  Mr.  Marsden,  who 
visited  New  Zealand  in  1814 — 1815,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  Christian  Mission  among  the  people, 
preached,  not  far  from  this  spot,  the  first  sermon  that 
was  ever  delivered  in  New  Zealand,  added  to  the  feelings 
of  interest  connected  with  the  engagements  of  the  day. 

Circumstances  detaining  us  about  a  week  in  the  Bay  of 
Islands,  afforded  me  the  means  of  becoming  more  fully 
acquainted  with  the  Missionaries,  making  excursions  to 
different  parts  of  the  adjacent  country,  and  witnessing 
many  of  the  singular  manners  and  customs  of  the  people. 
I  visited,  in  company  with  the  captain  of  our  ship,  and 
Mr.  Hall,  one  or  two  of  the  forests  which  produce  the 
New  Zealand  pine,  recently  discovered  to  be  so  valuable 
as  spars  for  vessels. 

In  one  of  these  excursions,  diortly  after  leaving  the 
Bay  of  Islands,  we  reached  Kowakowa,  where  Mr.  Hall 
proposed  to  land.  As  we  approached  the  shore,  no  trace 
of  inhabitants  appeared,  but  we  had  scarcely  landed  when 
we  were  somewhat  smrprised  by  the  appearance  of  Tetoro 
and  a  number  of  his  people.  The  chief  ran  to  meet  us, 
greeting  us  in  English,  with  "How  do  you  do?"  He  per- 
ceived I  was  a  stranger,  and,  on  hearing  my  errand 
and  destination,  he  offered  me  his  hand,  and  saluted  me, 
according  to  the  custom  of  his  country,  by  touching  my 
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nose  with  his.  He  was  a  tall^  fine-looking  man^  about 
six  feet  high^  and  proportionably  stout,  his  limbs  firm 
and  muscular,  and  when  dressed  in  his  war-cloak,  with  all 
his  implements  of  death  appended  to  his  person,  he  must 
have  appeared  formidable  to  his  enemies.  When  ac- 
quainted with  our  business,  he  prepared  to  accompany 
us  5  but  before  we  set  out,  an  incident  occurred  that  greatly 
raised  my  estimation  of  his  character.  In  front  of  the 
hut  sat  his  wife,  and  around  her  played  two  or  three  little 
children.  In  passing  from  the  hut  to  the  boat,  Tetoro 
struck  one  of  the  little  ones  with  his  foot ;  the  child 
cried,  and  though  the  chief  had  his  mat  on,  and  his  gun 
in  his  hand,  and  was  in  the  act  of  stepping  into  the  boat 
where  we  were  waiting  for  him,  he  no  sooner  heard  its 
cries,  than  he  turned  back,  took  the  child  up  in  his  arms, 
stroked  its  little  head,  dried  its  tears,  and  giving  it  to  the 
mother  hastened  to  join  us.  His  conversation  in  the  boat, 
during  the  remainder  of  the  voyage,  indicated  no  infe- 
riority of  intellect  nor  deficiency  of  information,  as  far  as 
he  had  possessed  the  means  of  obtaining  it.  On  reaching 
Waikadie,  about  twenty  miles  from  our  ship,  we  were 
met  by  Waivea,  Tetoro's  brother ;  but  his  relationship 
appeared  to  be  almost  all  that  he  possessed  in  common 
with  him,  as  he  was  both  in  appearance  and  in  conduct 
entirely  a  savage. 

We  accompanied  them  to  the  adjacent  forests.  The 
earth  was  completely  covered  with  thick-spreading  and 
forked  roots,  brambles,  and  creeping  plants,  overgprown 
with  moss,  and  interwoven  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of 
uneven  matting,  which  rendered  travelling  exceedingly 
difficult.  The  underwood  was  in  many  parts  thick,  and 
the  trunks  of  the  lofty  trees  rose  like  clusters  of  pillars 
supporting  the  canopy  of  interwoven  boughs  and  verdant 
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foliage^  through  which  the  sun's  rays  seldom  penetrated. 
There  were  no  trodden  paths^  and  the  wild  and  dreary 
solitude  of  the  place  was  only  broken  by  the  voice  of 
some  lonely  bird^  which  chirped  among  the  branches  of 
the  bushes^  or^  startled  by  our  intrusion  on  its  retire- 
ment, darted  across  our  path.  A  sensation  of  solemnity 
and  awe  involuntarily  arose  in  the  mind,  while  cdn^ 
templating  a  scene  of  such  peculiar  character,  so  unlike 
the  ordinary  haunts  of  man,  and  so  adapted,  from  the 
silent  grandeur  of  his  works,  to  elevate  the  soul  with 
the  Bublimest  conceptions  of  the  Almighty.  I  was 
remarkably  struck  with  the  gigantic  size  of  many  of  the 
trees,  some  of  which  appeared  to  rise  nearly  one  hundred 
feet,  without  a  branch,  while  two  men  with  extended 
arms  could  not  clasp  their  trunks.  About  three  in 
the  afternoon  we  left  Waikadie,  but  the  darkness  of 
night  veiled  every  object  from  our  view,  long  before  we 
reached  our  vessel. 

Near  the  settlement  at  Rangehoo,  a  small  field  had 
been  tilled  by  the  Missionaries,  in  the  European  manner. 
I  visited  it  in  company  with  Mr.  King,  and  was  pleased  to 
see  one  of  the  first  crops  of  wheat  that  had  ever  gprown, 
under  European  culture,  in  New  Zealand,  looking  green 
and  flourishing.  Two  years  before  this,  Duatere  and 
'Honghi  had  received  wheat  from  Mr.  Marsden,  which  they 
had  carefully  sown,  and  which  had  arrived  at  perfection. 
The  introduction  of  the  European  methods  of  culture, 
and  siAsequent  processes  of  converting  it  into  bread,  may 
naturally  be  expected  to  encourage  the  natives  to  facili- 
tate its  more  extensive  growth.  In  several  parts  of  the 
low-lands  the  native  flax-plant,jpAormii«fn  ^^mur,  was  grow- 
ing remarkably  strong.  It  is  by  no  means  like  the  flax 
or  hemp  plants  of  England,  but  resembles,  in  its  appear- 
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ance  and  maimer  of  growth^  the  flag  or  iris ;  the  long 
broad  sword-shaped  leaves  furnish  the  fibre  so  useful  in 
making  dresses  for  the  natives^  fishing  lines^  twine^  and 
strong  cordage  employed  as  running  rigging  in  inost  of 
the  vessels  that  trade  with  the  islanders.  It  is  a  most 
valuable  plants  and  will  probably  furnish  an  important 
article  of  commerce  with  New  South  Wales,  or  England. 
An  unusual  noise  from  the  land  aroused  us  early  on 
the  momuig  of  the  25th,  and,  on  reaching  the  deck,  a 
number  of  war-canoes  were  seen  lying  along  the  shore, 
while  crowds  of  natives  on  the  beach  were  engaged  in 
war  dances,  shouting,  and  firing  their  muskets  at  frequent 
intervals.  On  inquiry,  we  found  that  on  the  day  we  had 
visited  Waikadie,  a  chief  of  Rangehoo  had  committed 
suicide,  by  throwing  himself  from  a  high  rock  into 
the  sea.  This  event  had  brought  the  chiefs  and  war- 
riors of  the  adjapent  country,  to  investigate  the  cause  of 
his  death ;  armed  and  prepared  for  revenge,  in  the  event 
of  his  having  been  murdered.  A  council  was  held  for 
some  hours  on  the  beach,  when  the  strangers,  being  satis  • 
fied  as  to  the  cause  and  manner  of  the  chief's  death,  pre- 
parations for  war  were  discontinued,  the  people  of  Ran- 
gehoo repaired  to  their  fields,  to  procure  potatoes  for 
their  entertainment.  It  was  Christmas->day,  and  about 
twelve  o'clock  we  went  on  shore  to  dine  with  one  of 
the  Mission  families.  In  the  afternoon,  I  walked 
through  the  encampment  of  the  strangers,  which  was 
spread  along  the  sea-shore.  Their  long,  stately,  and  in 
many  instances  beautifully  carved  canoes,  were  drawn  up 
on  the  pebbly  beach,  and  the  chiefs  and  warriors  were 
sitting  in  circles,  at  a  small  distance  from  them.  Each 
party  occupied  the  beach  opposite  their  canoes,  w)41e 
the  slaves  or  domestics  at  some  distance  further  from 
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the  shore^  were  busied  round  their  respectire  fires^ 
pr^aring  their  masters'  food.  Near  his  side^  each  war- 
rior's spear  was  fixed  in  the  ground,  while  his  paiupatu, 
a  stone  weapon,  tiie  tomakawk  of  the  New  Zealander, 
was  hanging  on  his  arm.  Several  chiefs  had  a  large  iron 
hatchet  or  bill-hook,  much  resembling  those  iised  by 
woodmen  or  others,  in  mending  hedges  in  England. 
These,  which  in  their  hands  were  rather  terrifying  wea- 
pons, appeared  to  be  highly  prized;  they  were  kept 
clean  and  polished,  and  generally  fastened  round  the 
wrist  by  a  braided  cord  of  native  flax.  The  ptUupatu 
was  sometimes  placed  in  the  girdle,  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  Malay  would  wear  his  knife  or  dagger,  or  a  Turk 
his  pistol.  They  were  generally  tall  and  well-formed 
men,  altogether  such  as  it  might  be  expected  the  warriors 
of  a  savage  nation  would  be.  Several  of  these  fighting- 
men  were  not  less  than  six  feet  high ;  their  limbs  were 
muscular  and  firm,  and  their  bodies  stout,  but  not  cor- 
pulent. The  dress  of  the  chiefs  and  warriors  consisted, 
in  general,  of  a  girdle  round  the  loins,  and  a  short  cloak 
or  mantle,  worn  over  the  shoulders,  and  tied  with  cords 
of  braided  flax  in  front.  The  rank  of  the  chief  appeared 
to  be  sometimes  indicated  by  the  number  of  his  cloaks 
fastened  one  upon  the  other ;  that  which  was  smallest, 
but  generally  most  valuable,  being  worn  on  the  outside : 
the  whole  resembled  in  this  respect  the  capes  of  a 
travelling-coat. 

Their  physiognomy,  indicating  any  thing  but  weak- 
ness or  cowardice,  often  exhibited  great  determination. 
They  wore  no  helmet,  or  other  covering  for  the  head. 
Their  black  and  shining  hair  sometimes  hung  in  ring- 
lets on  their  shoulders,  but  was  frequently  tied  up  on  the 
crown  of  their  heads,  and  usually  ornamented  by  a  tuft 
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of  waving  feathers.  Their  dark  eyes,  though  not  laige, 
were  often  fierce  and  penetrating ;  their  prominent  fea- 
tures in  general  well  formed ;  but  Uieir  whole  countenance 
WHB  much  disfigured  by  the  practice  of  tatauing.  Each 
chief  had  tlnu  imprinted  on  his  face,  the  marke  and  invo- 
lutions peculiar  to  his  family  or  tribe;  while  the  figures 
tataued  on  the  faces  of  his  dependants  or  retainers, 
though  fewer  in  number,  were  the  same  in  form  as  those 
by  which  the  chief  was  distinguished.  The  accompanying 
representation  of  the  head  and  face  of  'Honghi,  *  the  cele- 


brated New  Zealand  warrior,  who  was  among  the  party  that 
•arrived  this  morning  at  the  settlements,  will  convey  no 
inaccurate  idea  of  the  effect  of  this  singular  practice.  The 
tatauing  of  the  face  of  a  New  Zealander,  answering  the 

*  The  bast,  from  which,  by  Ihe  kindtrn*  ot  the  Secretuy  of  th«  Church 
MisBiunsry  Society,  the  drawing  of  the  abore  ia  tnhen,  yru  executed  with 
icre*t  fidelity  b;  'HniiKhi  daring  a  risit  to  Pott  Jacksoo. 
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purpose  of  the  particular  stripe  or  colour  of  the  High- 
lander's  plaid^  marks  the  clan  or  tribe  to  which  he 
belongs.  It  is  considered  highly  ornamental^  and^  in 
addition  to  the  distinguishing  lines  or  curves^  the  intri- 
cacy and  variety  of  the  pattern  ^  thus  permanently  fixed  on 
the  face,  constitutes  one  principal  distinction  between 
the  chiefs  and  common  people^  and  may  be  regarded  as 
the  crest,  or  coat  of  arms,  of  the  New  Zealand  aristocracy* 
Tatauing  is  said  to  be  also  employed  as  a  means  of 
enabling  them  to  distinguish  their  enemies  in  battle. 
In  tihe  present  instance,  its  effect  on  the  coimtenance^ 
where  its  marks  are  more  thickly  implanted  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  body,  was  greatly  augmented  by 
a  preparation  of  red  ochre  and  oil,  which  had  been 
liberally  applied  to  the  cheeks  and  the  forehead.  Quan- 
tities of  oil  and  ochre  adhered  to  my  clothes,  from 
close  contact  with  the  natives,  which  I  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  prevent;  but  this  was  the  only  inconvenience  I 
experienced  from  my  visit. 

The  warriors  of  New  Zealand  delight  in  swaggering 
and  bravado,  and  while  my  companion  was  talking  with^ 
some  of  Korokoro's  party,  one  of  them  came  up  to  me, 
and  several  times  brandished  his  patupatu  over  my  head, 
as  if  intending  to  strike,  accompanying  the  action  with  the 
fiercest  expressions  of  coimtenance,  and  the  utterance  of 
words  exceedingly  harsh,  though  to  me  unintelligible. 
After  a  few  minutes  he  desisted,  but  when  we  walked 
away,  he  ran  after  us,  and,  assuming  the  same  attitude  and 
gestures,  accompanied  us  till  we  reached  another  circle, 
where  he  continued  for  a  short  time  these  exhibitions  of 
his  skill  in  terrifying,  &c.  When  he  ceased,  he  inquired, 
rather  significantly,  if  I  was  not  afraid.  I  told  him 
I  was  unconscious  of  having  offended  him,  and  that. 
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notwithstanding  his  actions^  I  did  not  think  he  intended 
to  injure  me.  The  New  Zealanders  are  fond  of  endea- 
Touring  to  alarm  strangers,  and  appear  to  derive  much 
satisfaction  in  witnessing  the  indications  of  fear  they 
are  able  to  excite. 

A  number  of  tribes  from  different  parts  of  the  Bay 
being  now  at  Rangehoo,  the  evening  was  devoted  to  pub- 
lic sports  on  the  sea  beach,  which  most  of  the  strangers 
attended.  Several  of  their  public  dances  seemed  immoral 
in  their  tendency,  but  in  general  they  were  distinguished 
by  the  violent  gestures  and  deafening  vociferations  of  the 
performers.  No  part  of  the  sports,  however,  appeared  so 
interesting  to  the  natives,  as  a  sham  fight,  in  which  the 
warriors  wore  their  full  dresses,  bore  their  usual  weapons, 
and  went  through  the  different  movements  of  actual 
engagement. 

Shungee,  or,  according  to  the  modem  orthography  of  the 
Missionaries,  'Honghi,  with  his  numerous  dependants  and 
allies,  formed  one  party,  and  wgre  ranged  on  the  western 
side  of  the  beach,  below  the  Missionaries'  dwelling.  The 
chief  wcnre  several  mats  or  short  cloaks,  of  various  sizes 
and  texture,  exquisitely  manufactured  with  the  native 
flax,  one  of  them  ornamented  with  small  shreds  of  dog's 
skin,  with  the  hair  adhering  to  it ;  these  were  fastened 
roimd  his  neck,  while  in  his  girdle  he  wore  a  patupatu, 
and  carried  a  musket  in  his  hand.  His  party  were  gene- 
rally armed  with*  clubs,  and  spears  nine  or  ten  feet  long. 
Their  antagonists  were  ranged  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
beadi.  At  a  signal  given,  they  ran  violently  towards  each 
other,  faaHed,  and  then  amidst  shouts  and  clamour,  rudied 
into  each  others  ranks,  some  brandishing  their  dubs, 
others  thrusting  their  spears,  which  were  either  parried 
or  carefully  avoided  by  the  opposite  party.    Several  were 
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ut  length  thrown  dowa^  some  pTisonen  taken^  and  xdiA* 
nuktely  both  parties  retreated  to  a  distance,  whence  they 
renewed  the  ooanbat.  As  the  day  closed,  these  sports  were 
discontiniied,  and  the  combatants  and  spectators  retired  to 
their  re^ectiive  encampments. 

Haying  filled  our  water  casl^s,  increased  our  supply 
of  prorender  for  the  cattle  and  sheep  I  had  on  board, 
prbemed  a  number  of  logs  of  timber  towards  the  erection 
of  onr  ftitare  dwelling ;  and  having  spent  a  week  very 
jdeaaantiy  with  our  Missionary  brethren ;  we  took  leave 
of  dian,  gtateful  for  the  assistance  of  their  influence  with 
the  natives,  and  the  kindness  and  hospitality  we  had  ex^ 
at  their  hands. 


New  Zealand  comprises  two  large  and  several  smaller 
ialandfl,  eactending  from  34  degrees  to  47  ckgrees  south 
latitude,  and  from  166  to  about  180  degrees  east  long. 
It  was  disoovei^d  by  Tasman,  a  Dutch  navigator,  in  1642« 
He  sailed  from  the  north  point  along  the  eastern  shore, 
wMeb  was  afterwards  called  Cook's  Straits^  where  he 
anchored  in  a  bay,  to  which,  in  consequence  of  an  attack 
from  tiie  natives,  he  gave  the  name  of  Murderers'  Bay, 
and  finally  left  the  coast  without  landing.  In  1770> 
New  Zealand  was  visited  and  explored  by  Captain  Cook, 
who  discovered  the  straits  that  are  called  by  lus  name. 
The  settiettientat  Rangehoo,  and  one  formed  subsequentiy 
by  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  in  Wangaroa,  and 
the  Church  Misrionary  station  at  Kerekere,  are  all  on 
the  large  nortfaem  island.  The  climate  is  salubrious, 
the  themlometer  ranging  between  40  and  6d  degrees, 
avoiding  the  heat  of  the  tropical  climates,  yet  warmer 
than  most  of  the  temperate  latitudes,  generally  equable, 
and  seldom  experiencing  those  sudden  vicissitudes  so 
frequent  in  the  variable  climate  of  England.    The  soil  is 
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in  many  parts  fertile ;  and  though  few  articles  of  food  nre 
indigenous^  or  when  introduced  grow  spontaneously,  yet 
it  is  capable  of  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  would 
probably  favour  not  only  the  growth  of  wheat  and  other 
grain,  but  also  of  many  of  the  fruits  and  valuable  produc- 
tions of  the  temperate  and  tropical  climates.  The  moun- 
tains do  not  appear  so  lofty  and  broken  as  those  of  the 
Society  Islands,  and  consequently  the  soil  may  be  culti- 
vated^ with  greater  facility.  In  addition  to  the  growth 
of  com  introduced  by  Mr.  Marsden,  and  the  assist- 
ants of  the  Missions  at  the  several  stations,  the  natives 
have  long  cultivated  the  Irish  potato  with  facility  and 
advantage.  It  is  not  indigenous,  but  was  left  by  some  of 
the  ships  touching  here,  and  not  only  furnishes  a  valuable 
aiddition  to  the  means  of  subsistence  for  the  natives,  but 
a  very  acceptable  article  of  provision  for  the  crews  of 
the  vessels  by  whom  they  are  visited.  Other  European 
roots  and  vegetables  have  been  introduced,  but  with  less 
success.  The  kumara,  or  sweet  potato,  has  been  long 
cultivated,  although  the  fern  root  furnishes  a  principal 
part  of  the  food  for  the  common  people  at  some  seasons 
of  the  year.  The  climate  is  favourable  for  rearing  cattle 
and  sheep,  as  well  as  the  different  kinds  of  poultry.  The 
pine  timber  produced  in  the  forests  is  vahiable,  not  only 
to  the  inhabitants,  but  as  an  article  of  export  both  to 
New  South  Wales  and  to  Great  Britain.  The  river 
Thames  to  the  south-east  is  a  fine  and  capacious 
harbour.  The  coasts  are  well  stocked  with  fish, 
which,  with  potatoes  and  fern  root,  constitute  the  food 
of  the  inhabitants.  These  advantages,  together  with  its 
local  situation  in  regard  to  New  Holland,  render  it  of 
importance  to  that  growing  colony. 
The  population  of  New  Zealand  has  been  estimated  at 
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half  a  millioB;  it  may  exceed  this  number.  The  inha- 
bitants are  certainly  far  more  numerous  than  those  of 
the  Society  Islands^  and  appear  exempt  from  many  of 
the  diseases  which  afflict  their  northern  neighbours. 
They  are  a  hardy  industrious  race,  generally  strong 
and  active,  not  only  capable  of  great  physical  exer- 
tion, but  of  high  moral  culture,  and  are  by  no  means 
deficient  in  intellect.  Their  tatauing  and  carving  fre- 
quently display  great  taste ;  and  when  we  consider  the 
tools  with  which  the  latter  is  performed,  it  increases  our 
admiration  of  their  skill  and  perseverance.  They  are, 
nevertheless,  addicted  to  the  greatest  vices  that  stain  the 
human  character,  treachery,  cftnnibalism,  infanticide,  and 
murder.  Less  superstitious  than  many  of  the  natives  of 
the  Pacific,  but  perhaps  as  much  addicted  to  war  as  any 
of  them,  if  not  more  so ;  war  appears  to  be  their  delight, 
and  the  events  of  their  lives  are  little  else  than  a  series  of 
acts  of  oppression,  robbery,  and  bloodshed.  A  conquer- 
ing army,  returning  from  an  expedition  of  murder  and 
devastation,  bring  home  the  men,  women,  amd  children 
of  the  vanquished,  as  trophies  of  their  victory.  These 
unhappy  beings  are  reduced  to  perpetual  -  slavery,  or 
sacrificed  to  satiate  the  vengeance  of  their  enemies.  On 
these  occasions,  little  children,  whose  feeble  hands  could 
scarcely  hold  the  knife  or  dagger,  have  been  initiated  in 
the  dreadful  work  of  death,  and  have  seemed  to  feel  de- 
light in  stabbing  captive  children,  thus  imbruing  their 
infamt  hands  in  the  blood  of  those  who,  imder  other  cir- 
cumstances, they  would  have  hailed  as  playmates,  and 
have  joined  in  innocent  and  mirthful  pastimes.  Their  wars 
are  not  only  sanguinary,  but  horribly  demoralizing  and 
brutal,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  captives,  or  the 
slain,  furnishing  the  victors  with  their  triumphal  banquet. 
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The  cajmibalisin  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  ZealaAd,  and 
other  ialands  of  t&e  Pacific,  has  been  doubted  by  some, 
and  denied  by  others,  and  every  mind  influ^oed  by  4he 
common  feelings^  or  exercising  the  common  sympatlvieBi^ 
humanity,  must  natoraUy  resist  the  conviction  of  his  species 
ever  sinking  to  a  degradation  so  abject,  and  a  barbarity  so 
horrible,  until  it  be  substantiated  by  the  clearest  evidence  of 
indisputable  facts,  ^uthoweverardentlywemayhavehoped 
that  the  accounts  of  their  anthropophagisxn  were  only  the 
result  of  inferences  drawn  from  th6ir  familiarity  with 
and  apparent  satisfacticm  in  deeds  of  savage  murdw ;  tfaie 
accounts  of  the  Missionaries  who  have  resided  amongst 
them,  no  longer  admit  any  .doubt  to  hfi  entertained  of 
the  revolting  and  humiliating  fact.  The  intercourse  tibiey 
have  had  wiih  jthe  greater  part  of  the  foreign  dapping 
visiting  their  shores,  has  not  been  such  as  to  spften  the 
natural  ferocity  of  their  diaracter,  improve  their  morals, 
inspii)e  them  ^th  confidence,  advance  their  civili^tion, 
or  promote  peace  and  harmony  among  themselves  $  fre- 
quently it  has  been  the  reverse,  as  the  affair  of  the  Boyd, 
and  the  desolation  of  the  island  of  Tipahee,  affectingly 
dempnstrate. 

To  the  eye  of  a  Missionary,  New  Zealand  is  an  inte- 
resting country,  inhabited  by  a  people  of  no  ordinary 
powers,  could  they  but  be  brought  under  the  influjence 
of  right  principles.  By  the  Christian  philanthropists  of 
Britain,  who  are  desirous  not  only  to  spread  the  light  of 
revelation  and  Christian  instruction  among  the  ignorant 
at  home,  but  are  also  making  noble  efforts  to  send  its  bless- 
ings to  the  remotest  nations  of  the  earth,  it  has  not  been 
overlooked. 

In  1814,  the  Church  Missionary  Society  sent  their  Mis- 
sionaries to  New  Zealand ;  and,  under  the  direction  and 
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gaardtanBhip  of  the  Rev.  S.  Maraden^  Ae  steady  patron  of 
the  New  Zealand  Mission,  established  thdr  first  setde- 
iae9t  at  Rangehoo  in  the  Bay  of  Islands.  Considerable 
reinforcements  have  been  sent,  and  three  other  stations 
fona0d.  Since  thai  period,  the  Wesleyan  Missionaries 
eonunenced  their  labours  near  WangarOa.  The  Mission- 
aries and  their  assistants,  vho  haye  laboured  at  tiiese  sta- 
ticms  ever  since  their  comniencement,  have  not  only 
steadily  and  diligently  apjpUed  to  the  study  of  the  lan- 
guage, which  is  a  dialect  of  Ihat  spoken  in  all  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  Pacific^  established  sdhools  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  natives,  and  endeavoured  to  unfold  to  them 
the  great  truths  of  revelation,  but  have  from  the  begin- 
ning, by  the  estaUishment  of  forges  for  working  iron,  saw- 
pits,  carpenters'  slu^s,  &c.  laboured  to  introduce  among 
the  natives,  habits  of  industry,  a  taste  for  the  mechanic 
arts,  and  a  desire  to  follow  the  peaceM  occupations  of 
husbandry ;  thereby  aiming  to  promote  their  advance- 
ment in  civilization,  and  improve  their  present  condi- 
tion, while  they  were  pursuing  the  more  important 
dbgects  of  their  mission. 

Success  indeed  has  not  been  according  to  their  de- 
sires, but  it  has  not  heea  altogether  withheld ;  the  gene- 
ral character  of  the  people,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
settiements,  is  improved,  and  several  pleasing  instances 
of  piety  among  the  natives  have  been  afforded.  DifBi- 
Cttlties  attending  the  introduction  of  Christianity  were 
from  the  first,  and  are  still  to  be  expected.  The  gross 
ign<Mrance,  prejudices,  and  superstiticm  of  the  natives, 
the  tmbridled  influence  of  their  passions,  the  effects  of 
their  intercourse  with  foreigners  inimical  to  the  moral 
influence  of  the  gospel,  combine  to  resist  its  establish^ 
ment.     To  these  may  also  be  added,  their   habitual 
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treachery  and  crime^  and^  above  all^  their  love  of 
war^  and  their  wretched  system  of  government^  which 
is  probably  one  of  the  greatest  barriers  to  their  general 
reception  of  Christianity. 

It  was  a  favourable  circumstance  attending  the  change 
that  has  taken  place  both  in  the  Society  and  Sandwich 
Islands^  that  each  island  had  its  chief;  and  that  in  some 
instances  several  adjacent  islands  were  under  the  govern- 
ment of  a  principal  chief  or  king^  whose  authority  was 
supreme^  and  whose  influence,  in  uniting  the  people 
imder  one  head,  predisposed  them,  as  a  nation,  to  receive 
the  instructions  imparted  by  individuals  countenanced 
and  protected  by  their  chief  or  king.  Persons  of  the 
highest  authority  not  only  patronized  the  Missionaries, 
but  frequently  added  to  their  instructions,  their  com- 
mendation, and  the  influence  of  their  own  example  in 
having  already  received  them. 

In  New  Zealand  there  is  no  king  over  the  whole,  or 
even  over  one  of  the  larger  islands.  The  people  are  gene- 
rally governed  by  a  number  of  chieftains,  each  indeed  a 
king  over  his  narrow  territory,  supreme  among  his  own 
tribe  or  clan,  and  independent  of  every  other.  The  same 
system  prevails  in  the  Marquesas,  and  the  Friendly  and 
Figi  islands,  where  no  law  of  right  is  acknowledged,  but 
that  of  dominion.  A  desire  to  enlarge  their  territory, 
increase  their  power,  or  satisfy  revenge,  leads  to  fre- 
quent and  destructive  war,  strengthens  jealousy,  and 
cherishes  treachery,  keeps  them  without  any  common 
bond  of  union,  and  prevents  any  deep  or  extensive 
impression  being  made  upon  them  as  a  people.  This 
necessarily  circumscribes  the  influence  of  the  Mission- 
aries, and  is,  in  a  great  degree,  the  cause  which  led 
the  Wesley  an  Missionaries  for  a  time  to  suspend  alto- 
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gether  their  efforts^  and  has  recently  so  painfully  dis- 
turbed those  of  their  brethren  in  connexion  with  the 
Church  Missionary  Society. 

The  labours  of  the  mechanic  and  the  artisan  are 
valuable  accompaniments  to  those  of  the  Missionary; 
but  Christianity  must  precede  civilization.  Little  hope 
is  to  be  entertained  of  their  following  to  iany  extent  the 
useful  arts,  cultivating  habits  of  industry,  or  realiz- 
ing the  enjoj^ments  of  social  and  domestic  life,  imtil 
they  are  brought  under  the  influence  of  those  principles 
inculcated  in  the  word  of  God.  And  notwithstanding 
the  discouragements-  to  be  encountered,  this  happy 
result  should  be  steadily  and  confidently  anticipated  by 
those  engaged  on  the  spot,  as  well  as  by  their  friends 
at  home.  Their  prospect  of  success  is  daily  becoming 
more  encouraging.  They  have  not  yet  laboured  in  hope, 
BO  long  as  their  predecessors  did  in  the  South  Sea  Islands ; 
where  nearly  fifteen  years  elapsed  before  they  knew  of  one 
true  convert.  The  recollection  of  this  circimistance  is 
adapted  to  inspire  those  employed  in  New  Zealand  with 
courage,  and  stimulate  to  perseverance,  as  there  is  every 
reason  to  conclude,  that  when  the  New  Zealanders  shall 
by  the  blessing  of  God  become  a  Christian  people,  they 
will  assume  and  maintain  no  secondary  rank  among  the 
nations  of  the  Pacific. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  December,  1816,  we  sailed  from 
the  Bay  of  Islands,  and  proceeded  in  an  easterly  direc- 
'tion,  with  favourable  winds,  until  the  26th  of  January, 
when,  at  daybreak,  we  discovered  an  island  which  we 
afterwards  found  to  be  Rapa,  though  usually  designated 
Oparo.  The  first  account  of  this  island  is  given  by 
Vancouver,  who  discovered  it  in  his  passage  from 
New  Zealand    to    Tahiti,  on    the    22d  of  December, 
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17^1  •*  According  to  the  observation  made  at  the  time,  it 
was  found  to  be  situated  in  lat.  27*  36*  S.  and  long.  144. 
11.  W.  The  mountains  are  lofty  and  pictuftesque,  and 
the  summits  of  those  forming  tlie  high  land  in  the  centre, 
singularly  broken,  so  as  to  resemble,  in  no  small  degree,  a 
range  of  irregularly  inclined  cones,  or  cylindrical  columns, 
whidi  their  disooYerer  supposed  to  be  towers,  or  fortifi- 
cations, mamied  with  natives. 

The  higher  parts  of  the  mountains  seemed  barren^ 
bat  the  lower  hills,  with  many  of  the  valleys,  and  tiie 
shores,  were  covered  with  verdure,  and  enriched  with 
trees  and  bushes.  Hie  island  did  not  appear  to  be 
surrounded  by  a  reef,  and,  consequently,  but  little  low 
land  was  seen.  The  waves  of  the  ocean  dashed  against 
the  base  of  those  moimtidns,  which,  extending  to  the  sea^ 
divided  the  valleys  that  opened  upon  the  eastern  shot«; 
As  we  were  not  far  from  the  island  when  the  sim  with- 
drew his  light,  we  lay  off  and  on  through  the  night,  and, 
at  daybreak,  the  next  morning,  found  ourselves  at  some 
distance  from  the  shore.  We  sailed  towards  the  island 
till  about  10  A.  M« ;  when,  being  within  two  miles  of  the 


*  The  ndngled  emotions  of  astonislimeiit  and  fear,  with  which  the 
natives  regaxded  every  thing  on  board  Vanconver's  ship,  prevented  their 
replying  very  distinctly  to  the  queries  he  pM>pOBed;  and  h^  observes, 
**  Their  answers  to  alnieet  evei^  qnestidn  were  in  the  affirmative,"  and  our 
inquiries  as  to  the  name  of  their  island,  &c»  were  continaally  interrupted 
by  incessant  invitations  to  go  on  shore.  At  length,  I  had  reason  to  believe 
the  name  of  the  island  was  Oporo,  and  that  of  their  chief  Kisrie.  Although 
I  could  not  positively  state  that  their  names  were  correcQy  aseertained, 
ye^  as  there  wai'a  probability  of  their  being  so,  I  distinguished  the  islaad 
by  the  name  of  Oparo,  until  it  might  be  found  more  properly  entitled  to 
another/'  The  explicit  declarations  of  the  natives,  made  under  more 
favourable  circumstances,  have  now  determined  Rapa  to  be  the  proper 
name  of  this  island. 
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beach^the  prow  of  our  vessel  was  turned  to  the  northward, 
and  we  mored  sloidy  along  m  a  direction  nearly  parallel 
with  the  coast*  After  advancing  in  Ihis  manner  for 
some  titne^  we  saw  several  canoes  put  off  from  the  land, 
and  not  less  than  thirty  Were  afterwards  seen  paddling 
nmnd  <Hir  vessel.  There  were  neither  females  nor  chil- 
dren in  any  of  the  canoes.  The  m^n  were  not  tataued, 
and  ^ore  only. a  girdle  of  yellow  ti  leaves  round  their 
waists.  TlK^ir  bodies,  nether  spare  nor  corpulent,  were 
finely  shaped;  their  eompleidon  a  dark  copper  colour; 
their  featoreil  rqpilarly  formed ;  and  their  countenances, 
often  liandsbin^  were  shaded  by  long  black  straight  or 
curling  hair.  Notwithstanding  all  our  endeavours  to 
induce  them  to  q^roach  the  diip,  they  continued  for  a 
long  time  at  some  distance,  viewing  us  with  apparent 
surprise  and  ^spicicm.  At  length,  one  of  the  canoes, 
containing  two  men  and  a  boy,  ventured  alongside.  Per- 
ceiving a  lobster  lying  among  a  number  of  spears  at  the 
bottom  of  Uie  canoe,  I  intimated,  by  signs,  my  wish  to 
have  it,  and  the  chief  readily  handed  it  up.  I  gave  him, 
in  return,  two  or  three  middle-sized  fish-hooks ;  which, 
after  eyamlning  rather  curiously,  he  gave  to  the  boy, 
who,  being  destitute  of  any  pocket,  or  even  article  of 
dress  on  which  he  could  fasten  them,  instantly  deposited 
them  in  his  mouth,  and  continued  to  hold  with  both 
Imnds  the  rope  hanging  from  our  ship.  The  principal 
person  in  the  canoe  appearing  willing  to  come  on  board, 
I  pointed  to  the  rope  he  wfis  g^rasping,  and  put  out  my 
hand  to  assist  him  up  the  ship's  side.  He  involuntarily 
laid  hold  of  it,  but  could  scarcely  have  felt  my  hand 
grasping  his,  when  he  insltatly  drew  it  back,  and,  raising 
it  to  his  nostrils,  smelt  at  it  mbst  significantly,  as  if  to 
ascertain  with  what  kind  of  a  being  he  had  come  in  con- 
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tact.  After  a  few  moments'  pause^  he  climbed  over  the 
ship's  side^  and  as  soon  as  he  had  reached  the  deck^  our 
captain  led  him  to  a  chair  on  the  quarter-deck^  and^ 
pointing  to  the  seat^  signified  his  wish  that  he  should  be 
seated.  The  chiefs  however^  having  viewed  it  for  some 
time^  pushed  it  aside,  and  sat  down  on  the >deck.  Our 
captain  had  been  desirous  to  have  the  chief  on  board, 
that  he  might  ascertain  from  him  whether  the  island 
produced  sandal- wood,  as  he  was  bound  to  the  Marquesas 
in  search  of  this  article.  A  piece  was  therefore  procured 
and  shewn  to  him,  with  the  qualities  of  which  he  appear- 
ed familiar ;  foi^  after  smelling  it,  he  called  it  by  some 
name,  and  pointed  to  the  shore.  While  we  had  been 
thus  engaged,  many  of  the  canoes  had  approached  the 
ship  I  and  when  we  turned  round,  a  number  of  the  natives 
appeared  on  deck,  and  others  were  climbing  up  over  the 
bulwarks.  They  weie  certainly  the  most  savage-looking 
natives  I  had  ever  seen,  and  their  behaviour  was  as  un- 
ceremonious as  their  appearance  was  uninviting.  Van- 
couver found  them  unusually  shy  at  first,  but  afterwards 
remarkably  bold,  and  exceedingly  anxious  to  possess 
every  article  of  iron  they  saw :  although  his  ship  was  sur- 
rounded by  not  fewer  than  three  hundred  natives,  there 
were  neither  yoimg  children,  women,  nor  aged  persons, 
in  any  of  their  canoes. 

A  gigantic,  fierce-looking  fellow,  seized  a  youth  as  he 
was  standing  by  the  gangway,  and  endeavoured  to  lift 
him  from  the  deck;  but  the  lad,  struggling,  escaped 
from  his  grasp.  He  then  seized  our  cabin-boy,  but  the 
sailors  coming  to  his  assistance,  and  the  native  finding 
he  could  not  disengage  him  froni  their  hold,  pulled  his 
woollen  shirt  over  his  head,  and  was  preparing  to  leap 
out  of  the  ship,  when  he  was  arrested  by  the  sailors.   We 
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had  a  large  ship-dog  chained  to  his  kennel  on  the  deck, 
and^  although  this  animal  was  not  only  fearless 
but  savage,  yet  the  appearance  of  the  natives  seemed 
to  terrify  him.  One  of  them  caught  the  dog  in  his  arms, 
and  was  proceeding  over  the  ship's  side  with  him,  hut 
perceiving  him  fastened  to  the  kennel  by  his  chain,  he 
was  obliged  to  relinquish  his  prize,  evidently  disappoint- 
ed. He  then  seized  the  kennel,  with  the  dog  in  it ;  when, 
finding  it  nailed  to  the  deck,  he  ceased  his  attempts  to 
remove  it,  and  gazed  round  the  ship,  in  search  of  some 
object  which  he  could  secure.  We  had  brought  from 
Port  Jackson  two  young  kittens  3  one  of  these  now  came 
up  from  the  cabin,  but  she  no  sooner  made  her  appear- 
arce  on  the  deck,  than  a  native,  springing  like  a  tiger 
upon  its  prey,  caught  up  the  unconscious  animal,  and 
instantly  leaped  over  the  ship's  side  into  the  sea.  Has- 
tening to  the  side  of  the  deck,  I  looked  over  the  bulwarks, 
and  beheld  him  swimming  rapidly  towards  a  canoe  lying 
about  fifty  yards  from  the  ship.  As  soon  as  he  had 
reached  this  canoe,  holding  the  cat  with  both  hands,  and 
elevating  these  above  his  head,  he  exhibited  her  to  his  com- 
panions with  evident  exultation ;  while,  in  every  direction, 
the  natives  were  seen  paddling  their  canoes  towards  him, 
to  gaze  upon  the  strange  creature  he  had  brought  from 
the  vessel.  When  our  captain  beheld  the  thief  thus 
exhibiting  his  prize,  he  seized  his  musket,  and  was  in  the 
act  of  levelling  it  at  the  offender,  when  I  arrested  his  arm, 
and  assured  him  I  had  no  doubt  the  little  animal  would 
be  preserved  and  well  treated.  Orders  were  now  given 
to  clear  the  ship.  A  general  scuffle  ensued  between  the 
islanders  and  the  seamen,  in  which  many  of  the  former 
were  driven  headlong  into  the  sea,  where  they  seemed  as 
much  at  home  as  on  solid  ground,  while  others  clambered 
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over  the  vesseFa  side  hitb'tfaefa'  cuioes;  In  the  midst  of 
the  confusion,  and  the  retreat  of  the  natives,  tjbe  4og,  which 
had  hitherto  slunk  into  his  kennel,  recovered  his  usual 
boldness,  and  not  only  increased  the  oonstematiotn  by  hia 
barking,  but  severely  tore  the  leg  of  one  of  the  fugitives 
who  was  hastening  out  of  the  ship,  near  the  spot  to  which 
he  was  chained.  The  decks  were  now  cleared,  but  as 
many  of  the  people  still  hung  upon  the  shrouds  and 
about  the  chains  i  the  sailors  drew  the  long  knivep  with 
which,  when  among  the  islands,  they  were  furnished, 
and  by  menacing  gestiu'es,  without  wounding  any, 
succeeded  in  detaching  them  altogether  from  the  ship. 
Some  of  them  seemed  quite  unconscious  of  the  keenness 
of  the  knife,  and,  I  believe,  had  their  hands  deeply  cut  by 
snatching  or  grasping  at  the  blade.  A  proposal  was  now 
made  to  entice  or  admit  some  on  board,  and  take  two  of 
them  to  Tahiti,  that  the  Missionaries  there  might  become 
acquainted  with  their  language,  gain  a  knowledge  o{  the 
productions  of  their  island,  impart  unto  them  Christian 
instruction,  and  thus  prepare  the  way  for  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  among  their  countrymen,  as  well  as  open 
a  channel  for  commercial  intercomrse.  Our  captain  offer- 
ed to  bring  tliem  to  their  native  island  again,  on  his 
return  from  the  Marquesas ;  and,  could  their  consent  have 
been  by  any  means  obtained,  I  should,  without  hesitation, 
have  iEu^ceded  to  the  plan ;  but,  as  we  had  no  mieanB  of 
effecting  this  object,  I  did  not  conceive  it  right  to  take 
them  by  force  from  their  native  island. 

On  a  former  voyage,  about  two  years  before  this  period. 
Captain  Powel  had  been  becalmed  near  the  shores  of 
this  island.  Many  of  the  natives  came  off  in  their  canoes, 
but  did  not  venture  on  board;  perceiving,  however,  a 
hawser  hanging  out  of  the  stem  of  the  ship,  about  fifty  of 
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them  leaped  into  the  sea,  and  grtrnpixig  the  rope  with 
one  hand,  began  awimming  with  the  other^  labouring  and 
flhouliBg  with  all  their  might,  as  they  eopposed  they  were 
drawing  the  yeaael  towards  the  ahore.  Their  clamour 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  seamen,  and  it  was  found 
no  easy  matter,  even  when  all  hand^  weie  employed,  to 
draw  in  the  rope.  While  the  greater  part  of  the  crew 
were  thus  engaged,  a  seaman  leaning  over  the  stern  with 
a  cutlass  in  his  hand,  so  terrified  the  natives,  that  as  they 
were  drawn  near  the  vessel  they  quitted  Iheir  hold,  and 
by  this  means  the  hawser  was  secured.  A  breeoe  shortly 
after  springing  up,  they  steered  away,  happy  to  escape 
from  the  savages  by  whom  they  had  been  surrounded. 

On  the, present  occasion  we  experienced  a  signal  deli- 
verance, which,  though  it  did  not  at  the  time  i^peav  so 
remarkable,  afterwards  powerfully  affected  our  minds. 
As  soon  as  t)ie  ship  was  cleared  of  the  natives,  and  the 
wind  was  wafting  us  firom  their  shoces,  I  went  4own 
to  the  cabin,  where  Mrs.  Ellis  and  the  nurse  had  befsn  sit- 
ting ever  since  their  first  approach  to  the  ship ;  and  when 
I  saw  our  little  daughter,  only  four  months  old,  sleep- 
iog  securely  in  her  birth,  I  was  deeply  impressed  with 
the  merciful  providence  of  God,  in  the  preservation  of 
the  child.  During  the  forenoon,  the  infant  had  been 
playing  unconsciously  in  her  nurse's  lap  iqpon  the  quar- 
ter-deck, under  the  awning,  which  was  usually  spread  in 
fine  weather,  and  she  had  but  recently  taken  her 
to  the  c^bin,  when  the  i^atives  came  on  board.  Had 
the  child  been  on  deck,  and  had  my  attention  been  for  a 
moment  diverted,  even  though  I  had  been  standing  by 
the  side  of  the  nurse,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  motives  which  induced  them  to  seize  die  boys 
on  the  deck,  and  even  the  dc^   in  his  kennel,  would 
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IcLEve  prompted  them  to  have  gprasped  the  child  in  her 
nurse's  lap  or  arms^  and  to  have  leaped  with  her  into 
the.  sea  before  we  could  have  been  aware  of  their  design. 
Had  this  been  the  case^  it  is  impossible  to  say  what 
the  result  would  have  been;  bloodshed  might  haye 
followed^  and  we  might  have  been  obliged  to  depart  from 
the  island^  leaving  our  child  in  their  hands.  From  the 
crude  food  with  which  they  would  have  fed  her^  it  is  pro- 
bable she  would  have  died;  but,  from  my  subsequent 
acquaintance  with  the  natives  of  the  South  Sea  Islands^  I 
do  not  think  that  during  her  infancy  they  would  have 
treated  her  unkindly.  As  it  was^  we  felt  grateful  for  the 
kind  Providence  which  had  secured  us  from  all  the  dis- 
tressing circumstances  which  must  necessarily  have  at- 
tended such  an  event. 

These  brief  facts  will  be  sufficient  to  shew  somewhat 
of  the  character  of  the  natives  of  Rapa^  in  1791  and  1817* 
They  continued  in  this  state  until  within  the  last  two  or 
three  years^  during  which  a  considerable  change  has  taken 
place. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  summer  of  1825,  a  cutter 
belonging  to  Tati,  a  chief  in  Tahiti,  when  on  a  voyage 
to  the  Paumotus,  or  pearl  islands,  visited  Rapa,  and 
brought  two  of  its  inhabitants  to  Tahiti.  On  their  first 
arrival  they  were  under  evident  feelings  of  apprehension ; 
but  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Davies  the  Missionary,  and  the 
natives  of  Papara,  removed  their  suspicions,  and  inspired 
them  with  confidence.  They  were  both  delighted  and 
astonished  in  viewing  the  strange  objects  presented  to 
their  notice.  The  European  families,  the  houses,  the  gar- 
dens, the  cattle,  and  other  animals,  which  they  saw  at 
Tahiti,  filled  them  with  wonder.  They  also  attended  the 
schools  and  places  of  public  worship,  and  learned  the 
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alphabet.  Soon  after  their  arrival,  the  cutter  sailed  again 
for  their  island,  and  the  two  natives  of  Rapa  returned 
to  their  countrymen  loaded  with  presents  from  their 
new  friends,  and  accompanied  by  two  pious  Tahitians^ 
who  were  sent  to  gain  more  accurate  information  rela- 
tive to  their  country,  and  the  disposition  of  its  in- 
habitants. When  the  vessel  approached  their  island, 
and  the  people  saw  their  countrymen,  they  appeared 
highly  delighted ;  and  towards  the  evening,  when,  accom- 
panied by  the  two  Tahitians,  they  drew  near  the  beach 
in  the  ship's  boat,  •  they  came  out  into  the  sea  to 
meet  them,  and  carried  the  men  and  the  boat  alto- 
gether to  the  shore.  This  to  the  strangers  was  rather 
an  unexpected  reception ;  but,  though  singular,  it  was 
not  unfriendly,  for  they  were  treated  with  great  kindness. 
The  accoimts  the  natives  gave  their  countrymen,  of  what 
they  had  seen  in  Tahiti,  were  marvellous  to  them :  the 
captain  of  the  cutter  procured  some  tons  of  sandal- wood, 
and  when  he  left,  the  Tahitians  returned,  having  received 
an  invitation  from  the  chiefs  and  people  to  revisit  their 
island,  and  reside  permanently  among  them ;  a  request 
so  congenial  to  their  own  feelings,  that  they  at  once  pro- 
mised to  comply. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1826,  the  two  Tahitian 
teachers  and  their  wives,  accompanied  by  two  others,  one 
a  schoolmaster  and  the  other  a  mechanic,  sailed  from 
Tahiti  for  Rapa.  They  carried  with  them  not  only  spelling 
books,  and  copies  of  the  Tahitian  translations  of  the 
Scriptures,  but  also  a  variety  of  useful  tools,  implements  of 
husbandry,  valuable  seeds  and  plants,  together  with 
timber  for  a  diapel,  and  doors,  &c.  for  the  teachers'  houses. 
They  were  conducted  to  their  new  station  by  Mr.  Davies, 
one  of  the  senior  Misjsioaaries  at  Tahiti,  who  was  pleased 
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with  his*  vifiity  and,  upon  the  whole^  with  Uie  disposition 
of  the  people^  although  some  appeared  remarlcably  super- 
stitious, and,  as  might  be  expected,  imwilling  at  once  to 
^liibrace  Ciiristianity.  This  arose  from  an  apprehension 
of  the  anger  of  their  gods,  induced  by  the  effects  of  a 
most  destructire  disease,  with  which  they  had  been 
recently  Tisited.  The  gods,  they  imagined,  liad  thuil 
punished  tiiem  for  their  attention  to  the  accounts  from 
Tahiti.  The  teachers  howeyer  landed  their  goods,  and  the 
frame-work  of  the  chapel.  The  chiefs  received  them  wiik 
every  nutfk  of  respect  and  hospitality,  pointed  out  an 
eligible  spot  for  their  residence,  gave  them  some  adja- 
cent plantations  of  taro,  and  promised  them  protection 
and  aid. 

The  sabbath  which  Mr.  Davies  spent  there  was  pro- 
bably the  first  ever  religiously  observed  on  the  shores  of 
Rapa.  Several  of  the  natives  attended  public  worship, 
and  appeared  impressed  with  the  services.  These  being 
performed  in  the  Tahitian  language,  were  not  unintel- 
ligible to  them.  Hie  native  teachers  were  members  of 
the  church  at  Papara,  although  they  were  but  few  in 
numbei*,  and  were  surrounded  by  a  heathen  population  in 
a  remote  and  solitary  island,  and  as  it  was  dien  expected 
the  vessel  would  sail  on  tiiat  or  the  following  day,  they 
joined  widi  Mr.  Davies  their  pastor  in  commelnorating  the 
death  of  Christ,  under  the  impressfion  th^  it  was  the 
last  time  they  should  ever  unite  in  this  hallowed 
ordinanee. 

The  island  of  Rapa  is  about  twenty  miles  in  circum- 
ference. It  is  tolerably  well  wooded  and  watered,  espe- 
cially on  tbe  eastern  side,  where  Aural,  a  remarkably 
fine  harbour,  extending  several  miles  inland.  Is  situated. 
The  entrance  is  intricate,  but  the  interior  capacious,  the 
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beach  M09dy  and  fioedi  water  convenieuL  .^Siftuafed  scone 
degrees  .from  the  soBdieni  tro]pie,  .liitfrndimfite  k  brae*- 
ing  and  ^ahihrioiis^  the  soil  is  fertile,  aad  Hrhile  it  iion«- 
rishes  many  of  the  valuable  noots  and  fruits  of  tiie  inter- 
tropical regions,  is  proliaiily  net  less  adapted  to  the 
more  useful  productions  of  temperate  climes.  Mr. 
Davies  estimates  the  population  at  about  two  dioa^and« 
Vaaeouver  supposed  that  Sapa  contained  not  less  Aan 
fifteen  hmidred,  merdy  from  those  he  saivr  awMind  i|is  ship. 
hi  their  language,  compl^^op,  general  character,  super-^ 
stitions,  and  employments,  they  resemble  the  inhabitants 
of  the  other  islands  of  the  Pacific,  though  less  civilized 
in  their  manners,  more  rude  in  their  arts,  and  possessed 
of  fewer  comforts,  than  most  of  their  northern  neigh- 
bours were,  when  first  discovered.  Their  intercourse 
with  Tahiti  will  not  only  increase  their  knowledge,  and 
their  sources  of  temporal  enjoyment,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
wiU  be  the  means  of  introducing  Christianity  among 
them,  and  raising  them  to  the  participation  of  its 
<'  spiritual  blessings.'' 

A  fresh  avenue  is  onened  for  European  commerce,  and 
valuable  information  is  likely  to  result  from  the  visit  of 
the  teachers  to  this  solitary  abode.  The  English  Mis- 
sionary from  Tahiti  was  the  first  foreigner  that  ever 
landed  on  their  coasts ;  but  many  years  before  his  arrival, 
an  inhabitant  of  some  other  island,  the  only  survivor  of  the 
party  with  whom  he  sailed  from  his  native  shores,  had  been 
by  tempestuous  weather  drifted  to  the  island,  and  was  found 
there  by  the  native  teachers,  who  first  went  from  Tahiti. 
His  name  was  Mapuagua,  and  that  of  his  coimtry  Manga- 
neva,  which  he  stated  was  much  larger  than  Rapa,  and 
situated  in  a  south-easterly  direction.  The  people  he 
described    as     numerous,    and     much     tataued ;     the 
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name  of  one  of  their  gods  the  same  as  that  of  one  for* 
merly  worshipped  by  the  Tahitians.  An  old  man,  who 
resided  at  the  same  place  with  the  stranger,  gave  Mr. 
Davies  the  name  of  eleven  places,  either  districts  of  Manga- 
neva  or  adjacent  islands,  which  are  unknown  to  the 
Tahitians.  The  information  thus  obtained  will  be  valu- 
able in  the  search  for  those  islands  which  has  already 
been  commenced ;  and  if  no  sources  of  wealth  be  found, 
nor  important  channels  of  commerce  opened,  their  dis- 
covery will  increase  omr  geographical  knowledge,  and 
extend  the  range  of  benevolent  operation. 
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CHAP.  in. 


Voyage  to  Tobuai— Notice  of  the  nmtineen  of  the  Bonntj^Origin 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Tnbnai — Visit  of  Mr.  Nott — PreTention  of  war — 
Settlement  of  native  Missionaries-— ArriTal  off  Tahiti — Beanty  of  its 
natoral  scenery — Anchoring  in  Matavia  Bay — Appearance  of  the  dis- 
trict— Historical  notice  of  its  discorery — Of  the  arriTal  of  the  ship  Duff 
—Settlement  of  the  first  Mission — Cession  of  Matayai.^Departure  of 
the  Duff— Infloence  of  the  mechanic  arts  on  the  minds  of  the  people— 
ComperatiTe  estimate  of  iron  and  gold — Difficulties  attending  the  acqui- 
sition of  an  unwritten  language — ^Methods  adopted  by  the  Missionaries 
— Propensity  to  theft  among  the  natives. 


On  leaying  Rapa^  we  sailed  in  a  northerly  direction 
till  the  third  of  February^  when  we  reached  the  island 
of  Tubuai,  situated  in  lat.  23  degrees  25  minutes  S.,  and 
long.  149  degrees  23  minutes  W,  At  a  distance  it  ap- 
pears like  two  islands^  but^  on  a  nearer  approach,  the  high 
land  is  found  to  be  imited. 

Tubuai  was  discovered  by  Cook  in  1777>  <uid  after  the 
mutineers  in  the  Bounty  had  taken  possession  of  the 
vessel,  and  committed  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves.  Captain 
Bligh  with  eighteen  of  his  officers  and  men,  this  was  the 
first  island  they  visited.  Hence  they  sailed  to  Tahiti, 
brought  away  the  most  serviceable  of  the  live-stock  left 
there  by  former  navigators,  and  in  1789  attempted  a  set- 
tlement here*  Mistmderstandings  between  the  mutineers 
and  the  natives,  and  the  imbridled  passions  of  the  former, 
led  to  acts  of  violence,  which  the  latter  resented.    A  mur- 
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derous  battle  ensued^  in  which  nothing  but  superior  skill 
and  fire-arms^  together  with  the  advantages  of  a  rising 
ground^  saved  the  mutineers  from  destruction.  Two  were 
wounded^  and  numbers  of  the  natives  slain.  This  led 
them  to  abandon  the  island ;  and  after  revisiting  Tahiti^ 
and  leaving  a  part  of  their  nimiber  there^  they  made  their 
final  settlement  in  Pitcaim's  island.  Their  attempt  to 
settle  in  this  island  is  celebrated  in  a  poem  by  the  late 
Lord  Byron  called^  ''The  Island^  or  Christian  and  his 
Companions^''  in  which  are  recorded  some  affecting 
circumstances  connected  with  the  subsequent  lives  and 
ultimate  apprehension  of  many  of  these  unhappy  men^ 
and  several  interesting  facts  relative  to  the  Society  and 
Friendly  Islands. 

Tubuai  was  also  the  first  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  that 
gladdened  the  sight  of  the  Missionaries  who  sailed  in  the 
Duff.  They  saw  the  land  on  the  morning  of  the  22d  of 
February^  \79J^  near  thirty  miles  distant;  and  as  the 
wind  was  unfavourable^  the  darkness  of  night  hid  the 
island  from  their  view  before  they  were  near  enough 
distinctly  to  behold  its  scenery^  or  the  people  by  whom 
it  was  inhabited.  I  can  enter  in  some  degree  into 
their  emotions  on  this  unusually  interesting  day;  All 
that  hope  had  anticipated  in  its  brightest  moments^ 
was  no  longer  to  be  matter  of  uncertainty^  but  was 
to  be  realized  or  rejected.  Such  feelings  I  have  experi- 
enced^ and  can  readily  believe  theirs  were  oi  the  same 
order  as  those  of  which  I  was  conscious^  when  gazing  on 
the  first  of  the  isles  of  the  Pacific  that  we  approached. 
Theirs  were  probably  more  intense  than  mine,  as  a  de- 
gree of  adventurous  enterprise  was  then  tbrowti  around 
Missionary  efforts,  which  has  vanished  with  dieir  novelty. 
Our  information,  also,  is  now  much  more  drcumstssitial 
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and  explicit  than  tbiein  could  possibly  have  been.  Tuboai 
is  stated^  in  the  btrodiietion  to  the  Voyage  of  the  DuiF^ 
to  have  been  at  that  time  but  reicently  peopled  by  some 
natives  of  an  island  to  the  westwai'd^  probaUy  Rimatara^ 
who^  when  sidling  to  a  spot  they  were  accustolned  to 
visit,  were  driven  by  strong  and  tmfuvourable  winds  on 
Tuboai.  A  few  jrears  after  this^  a  canoe  sailing  from 
Raiatea  to  Tahiti^  oonveying  a  chief  who  was  ancestor  to 
Idia,  Pomare's  mother^  was  also  drifbed  upon  this  island^ 
and  the  diief  admitted  to  the  supremte  authority ;  a  third 
canoe  was  afterwards  wafted  upon  the  shores  of  Tubuai, 
containing  only  a  human  skeletcm^  which  a  native  of 
Tahitij  wlio  accompanied  the  mutineers,  supposed  be- 
longed to  a  man  he  had  killed  in  a  battle  at  sea.  The 
Scantiness  bf  the  population  favoured  the  opinion  that 
the  present  irace  had  but  recently  become  inhabitants  of 
this  abode;  and  this  subsequent  visits  of  Missionaries 
from  Tahiti,  with  the  residence  of  native  teadbers  among 
die  people,  have  furnished  additional  evidence  that  the 
present  Tubuaian  populati<m  is  but  of  modem  origin^ 
compared  witii  that  inhabiting  the  island  of  Raivavai  on 
the  east,  or  Rurutu  and  Rimatara  on  the  west. 

Tubuai  is  compact,  hilly,  and  verdant;  many  of  the 
hills  appeared  brown  and  sunburnt,  while  others  were 
partially  wooded.  It  is  less  picturesque  than  Rapa,  but 
is  surrounded  by  a  reef  of  coral,  which  protects  the  low- 
land from  the  violence  of  the  seav  As  we  approached 
this  natural  safeguard  to  the  level  shores  a  number  of 
natives  came  out  to  meet  us.  Their  canoes,  resembling 
those  of  Rapa,  were  generally  sixteen  or  twenty  feet  long ; 
the  lower  part  being  hollo  wed  out  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and 
the  sides,  stem,  and  stem  formed  by  pieces  of  thin  plank 
sewn  together  with  cinet  made  of  the  fibrous  husk  of  the 
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cocoa  nut.  The  stem  projected  nearly  horizontally^  but 
the  stem  being  considerably  elevated^  extended  obliquely 
from  the  seat  occupied  by  the  steersman.  .  The  stems 
were  ornamented  with  rude  carving,  and,  together  with 
the  sides,  painted  with  a  kind. of  red  ochre,  while  the 
seams  were  covered  with  the  feathers  of  aquatic  birds.  A 
tabu  had  been  recently  laid  on  the  island  by  the  priests, 
which  they  had  supposed  would  prevent  the  arrival  of 
any  vessel,  and  they  were  consequently  rather  discon- 
certed by  our  approach.  Among  the  natives  who  came 
on  board,  was  a  remarkably  fine,  tall,  well-made  man, 
who  appeared,  from  the  respect  paid  him  by  the  others, 
to  be  a  chief.  His  body  was  but  partially  tataued,  his 
only  dress  was  a  girdle  or  broad  bandage  round  his  loins^ 
and  his  glossy  black  and  curling  hair  was  tied  in  a  bunch 
on  the  crown  of  his  head,  while  its  extremities  hung  in 
ringlets  on  his  shoulders.  His  disposition  appeared 
mild  and  friendly.  His  endeavours  to  induce  us  to  land 
were  unremitted,  until  it  was  nearly  sunset ;  when,  find- 
ing them  imavailing,  and  receiving  from  the  captain  an 
assurance  that  he  would  keep  near  the  island  till  the 
morrow,  he  remained  on  board,  although  considerably 
affected  by  the  motion  of  the  vessel. 

The  next  morning  we  stood  in  dose  to  the  reefs,  and  a 
party  from  the  ship  accompanied  the  chief  to  the  shore ;  the 
population  appeared  but  small,  the  people  were  friendly, 
and  readily  bartered  fowls,  taro,  and  moimtain  plantains 
for  articles  of  cutlery  and  fish-hooks*  Their  gardens  were 
unfenced,  and  the  few  pigs  they  had,  were  kept  in  holes 
or  wide  pits  four  or  five  feet  deep,  and  fed  with  bread- 
fruit and  other  vegetables.  Only  one  was  brought  on 
board,  and  very  readily  purchased.  Many  of  the  natives, 
in  addition  to  the  common  bandage  encircling  tlieir  bodies. 
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and  a  light  doth  over  their  shoulders^  wore  large  folds  of 
idiite  or  yellow  cloth  bound  round  their  headg^  in  some 
degree  resembling  a  turban^  which  gave  them  a  remark- 
ably Asiatie  appearance.  They  also  wore  necklaces  of 
the  nuts  of  the  pandanus ;  the  scent  of  which^  though 
strongs  is  grateful  to  most  of  the  islanders  of  the  Pacific. 
A  few  weeks  before  our  arriTal^  a  canoe  from  Tahiti, 
bound  to  the  Paumotu  or  pearl  islands,  had  been  drifted 
on  Tubuai ;  and  the  people  on  board,  although  peace- 
able in  their  conduct,  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
inhabitants  by  endeavouring  to  persuade  them  to  renounce 
idolatry  and  embrace  Christianity.  The  strangers,  though 
plundered  and  otherwise  ill-treated^  forbore  to  retaliate^ 
firom  the  influence  of  Christian  principles  which  they 
had  imbibed  at  Tahiti. 

Subsequently,  the  Tubuaians  heard  more  ample  details 
of  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  the  adjacent  island 
of  Rurutu,  as  well  as  in  the  Society  Islands — that  the 
inhabitants  had  renounced  their  idolatry,  and  erected 
places  for  the  worship  of  the  true  God — and  determined 
to  follow  their  example.  In  the  month  of  March,  1K22, 
diey  sent  a  deputation  to  Tahiti,  requesting  teachers  and 
books.  The  messengers  from  Tubuu  were  kindly  wel- 
comed^  and  not  only  hospitably  entertained  by  the  Tahi- 
tian  Christians,  but  led  to  their  schools  and  their  places 
of  public  worship.  Two  native  teachers  were  selected 
by  the  church  in  Matavai,  and  publicly  designated  by  the 
Missionaries  to  instruct  the  natives  of  Tubuai.  The 
churches  in  Tahiti,  so  far  as  their  means  admitted, 
famished  them  with  a  supply  of  articles  most  likely 
to  be  useful  in  their  misisionary  station ;  and  the  13th 
of  June,  1822,  they  embarked  for  the  island  of  Tubuai. 
Mr.  Nott  the  senior  Missionary  in  Tahiti,  embarked  in 
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Ilie  same  vessel,  for  tte  purpose  of  preAcfaidg  to  the  peo- 
fie,  and  aScmliii^  the  naiive  Midsiqiianes  e^ery  i^misV 
aaoe  in  the  commeacemeot  of  their  undertakii^. 

Finding,  on  their  arrival,  the  wthoJe  of  the  small 
l^optdation  of  the  island  engaged  ia  war,  and  on  the 
eve  of  a  battle,  Mr.  Nott  and  his  oom{ipuiH>ns  repaired 
to  the  enoampment  of  Tamatoa,  who  was^  by  hereditary 
right,  the  king  of  the  island^  #cqnaiated  him  with  the 
4emgn  of  th^it  viAt,  and  r^eoonyaMnded  him  to  return  to 
ids  ordinary  place  of  abode.  The  king  mispressed  his 
wiUingness  to  «(ooede  to  the  proposal,  previdod  1^  nval, 
who  was  encamped  but  a  short  distance  frovn  him,  sand 
whooDL  he  expected  on  the  morrow  to  engage,  would  also 
-suflpettd  hostilities.  Pao&i,  a  chief  who  accompanied 
Mr.  Nott,  went  to  Tahuhuatama,  the  chief  of  the  oppo- 
site party,  with  a  message  to  this  effeot.  He  was  kij^udly 
ireeeired,  his  proposal  agreed  to,  and  a  lime  appoint^ 
for  the  chiefs  to  meet  midway  between  the  hostile  par- 
ties, and  arrange  die  conditions  pf  peaoe. 

On  the  same  ev^ng,  or  early  the  next  momiqgv  the 
chieftains  wi&  thek  a^ierents,  probably  not  exceedic^ 
one  hundred  on. rither  Ais,  qmtted  liheir  'encampments, 
wl^ch  were  about  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles  #ipait,  and 
{inxseoded  to  the  i^pouited  plane  of  rendezvous.  ;When 
th^'Came  within  fifty  yards  of  each  other,  they  leaked. 
The  chieliB  then  left  their  ifespectire  bands,  a^  met  mid- 
way between  them ;  they  were  attended  by  "Ae  Missic^- 
aries,  and  after,  several  propositions  had  b^en  made  by 
one  |>8ar(y,rai|d  acsf^ded  to  by  the  other,  peace  was  con- 
cluded. The  chinfe  t)ien  embraced  each  other ;  and.  the 
warriors  in  each  little  jtrmy,  wherein -the  nearest  jela;(ioes 
were  probably  iummged  against  eaoh  other,  j^erceivi^ 
the  reconciliation  of  their  chiefs,  dropped  their  impje- 
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ments  of  War,  and,  rushing  into  each  other's  arms,  pre- 
sented a  scene  of  gratulation  and  joy  very  different  from 
die  murderous  conflict  in  which  they  expected  to  have 
been  engaged.  They  repaired  in  company  to  the  resi- 
dence of  the  principal  chief,  where  an  entertainment  was 
provided.  Here  the  Missionaries  had  a  second  interview 
with  the  chiefs,  who  welcomed  them  to  the  island,  and 
expressed  their  desires  to  be  instructed  concerning  the 
true  God,  and  the  new  religion,  as  they  usually  denomi- 
nated Christianity. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  inhabitants  of  Tubuai 
were  invited  to  attend  public  worship,  when  Mr.  Nott 
delivered,  in  a  new  building  erected  for  the  purpose,  the 
first  Christian  discourse  to  which  they  had  ever  listened. 
It  was  truly  gratifying  to  behold  those,  who  had  only  the 
day  before  expected  to  have  been  engaged  in  shedding 
each  other's  blood,  now  mingled  in  one  quiet  and  atten- 
tive assembly,  where  the  warriors  of  rival  chieftains 
might  be  seen  sitting  side  by  side,  and  listening  to  the 
gospel  of  peace. 

Mr.  Nott  was  unexpectedly  detained  several  weeks  at 
Tubuai ;  during  this  time  he  made  the  tour  of  the  island, 
conversed  with  the  people,  and  preached  on  every  favour- 
able occasion  that  occurred.  The  Queen  Charlotte  at 
length  arrived;  when, having  introduced  the  native  teachers 
to  the  chiefs  and  people,  and  recommended  them  to  their 
protection,  he  bade  them  farewell,  and  prosecuted  his 
voyage  to  High  Island.  The  chiefs  had  desired  that 
one  teacher  might  be  left  with  each ;  and,  in  order  to 
meet  their  wishes,  two,  Hapunia  and  Samuela,  from  the 
church  at  Papeete,  were  stationed  by  Mr.  Nott  in  this 
island,  one  with  each  of  the  chiefs.  The  native  Mission- 
aries found  the  productions  of  Tubuai  less  various  and 
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abundant  than  those  of  Tahiti^  and  the  adjacent  islands. 
The  habits  of  the  natives  were  remarkably  indolent, 
and  inimical  to  healthy  especially  the  practice  of  dress* 
ing  their  bread-fruity  &c.  only  once  in  five  days.  Against 
this  the  teachers  invariably  remonstrated^  and  presented 
to  them^  also^  a  better  example^  by  cooking  for  themselves 
fresh  food  every  day.  Since  that  time^  a  distressing  epi- 
demic has^  in  common  with  most  of  the  islands^  prevailed 
in  Tubuai^  and  has  swept  off  many  of  the  people.  Never- 
theless, the  native  teachers  continue  their  labours,  and 
the  condition  of  the  people  is  improved*  In  February, 
1S26,  when  Mr.  Davies  visited  them,  the  profession  of 
Christianity  was  general;  38  adults  and  four  children 
were  baptized.  The  chiefs  and  people  were  assisting 
the  teachers  in  building  comfortable  dwellings,  and 
erecting  a  neat  and  substantial  house  for  public  wor- 
ship. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  4th  of  February  we  sailed 
from  Tubuai ;  but,  in  consequence  of  unfavourable  winds, 
did  not  reach  Tahiti  tiU  the  lOth.  As  we  approached 
its  southern  shore,  a  canoe  came  off  with  some  natives, 
who  brought  a  pig  and  vegetables  for  sale;  but  the 
wind  blowing  fresh,  we  soon  passed  by,  and  had  little 
more  than  a  glance  at  the  people.  About  sunset  we  foimd 
ourselves  a  short  distance  to  the  northward  of  Point  Venus, 
having  sailed  along  the  east  and  northern  shores  of  Tahiti, 
cbbarmed  with  the  rich  and  varied  scenery  of  the  island, 
justly  denominated  the  queen  of  the  Pacific,  whose 
landscapes,  though  circumscribed  in  extent,  are 

''  So  loyely,  so  adorned 
With  hil],  and  dale,  and  lawn,  and  winding  vale, 
Woodland,  and  stream,  and  lake,  and  rolling  sea^," 
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Aat  they  are  seldom  eurpassed^  even  in  the  fairest  por* 
tions  of  the  world. 

On  the  morning  of  the  IGih  of  February^  1817^  as  the 
light  of  the  day  broke  upon  us^  we  discovered  that 
during  the  preceding  night  we  had  drifted  to  ft  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  island]  the  canoes  of  the 
natives^  however^  soon  surrounded  our  vessel ;  numbers 
of  the  people  were  admitted  on  boards  and  we  had  the 
long  desired  satisfaction  of  intercourse  with  them^ 
through  the  medium  of  an  interpreter.  They  were  not 
altogether  so  prepossessing  in  person  as^  from  the  dif- 
ferent accounts  I  had  read,  I  had  been  led  to  anticipate. 
The  impression  produced  by  our  first  interview  was, 
notwithstanding,  far  from  being  unfavourable ;  we  were 
at  once  gratified  with  their  vivacity,  and  soon  after 
with  the  simple  indications  of  the  piety  which  several 
exhibited.  A  good-looking  native,  about  forty  years  of 
age,  who  said  his  name  was  Mame,  and  who  came  on 
board  as  a  pilot,  was  invited  to  our  breakfast.  We 
had  nearly  finished  when  he  took  his  seat  at  the  table ; 
yet,  before  tasting  his  food,  he  modestly  bent  his  head, 
and,  shading  his  brow  with  his  hand,  implored  the 
Divine  blessing  on  the  provision  before  him.  Several 
of  the  officers  were  much  affected  at  his  seriousness; 
and  though  one  attempted  to  raise  a  smile  at  his  ex- 
pense, it  only  elicited  from  him  an  expression  of  com- 
passion. To  me  it  was  the  most  pleasing  sight  I  had 
yet  beheld,  and  imparted  a  higher  zest  to  the  enjoy- 
ment I  experienced  in  gazing  on  the  island,  as  we 
sailed  along  its  shores. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Tahiti,  or  any  other 
island  of  the  group,  is  altogether  volcanic  in  its  origin,  as 
Hawaii  and  the  whole  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  decidedly 
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are.  The  entire  mass  of  matter  composing  the  latter^ 
has  evidently  been  in  a  state  of  fusion^  and  in  that  state 
has  been  ejected  from  the  focus  of  an  immense  volcano^ 
or  volcanoes,  originating,  probably,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  and  forming,  by  their  action  through  successive 
ages,  the  whole  group  of  islands ;  in  which,  nothing  like 
primitive  or  secondary  rock  has  yet  been  found.  In 
Tahiti,  and  other  islands  of  the  southern  cluster,  there 
ase  basalts,  M^hinstone  dykes,  and  homogeneous  earthy  lava, 
retaining  all  the  convolutions  which  cooling  lava  is  knowii 
to  assume  3  there  are  also  kinds  of  homstone,  limestone, 
silex,  breccia,  and  other  substances,  which  have  never, 
under  the  action  of  fire,  altered  their  original  form. 
Some  are  found  in  detached  fragments,  others  in  large 
masses.  The  wild  and  broken  manner,  however,  in 
which  the  rocks  now  appear,  warrants  the  inference,  that 
since  their  formation,  which  was  probably  of  equal 
antiquity  with  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  they  have  been 
thrown  up  by  some  volcanic  explosion,  the  disruptions 
of  a^  earthquake,  or  other  violent  convulsions  of  the 
earth ;  and  have,  from  this  circumstance,  a9sumed  their 
bold,  irregular,  and  romantic  forms* 

Midday  was  past  before  we  entered  Matavai  bay* 
As  we  sailed  into  the  harbour,  we  passed  near  the  coral 
reef,  on  which  Ci^tain  Wallis  struck  on  the  19tli  of 
June,  1767^  when  he  first  entered  the  bay.  His  ship 
remained  stationary  nearly  an  hour]  and,  in  consequence 
of  this  circumstance,  the  reef  has  received  the  name 
of  the  Dolphin  rock.  As  we  passed  by  it,  we  felt  grate- 
ful that  the  winds  were  fair  and  the  weather  calm^  and 
that  we  had  reached  our  anchorage  in  safety.  Ma-ta-vai, 
or  Port  Royal,  as  it  was  called  by  Captain  Wallis,  is 
situated  in  latitude  17**.  36'.  S.  and  longitude  149^.  35'.  W. 
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It  is  ratber  an  open  bay^  and  although  screened  from 
the  previdling  trade  winds,  is  exposed  to  the  southern 
and  westerly  gales,  and  also  to  a  considerable  swell 
from  the  sea.  The  long  flat  neck  of  land  which  forms 
its  northern  boundary,  was  the  spot  on  which  Captain 
Cook  erected  his  tents,  and  fixed  his  instruments  for 
observing  the  transit  of  Venus ;  on  which  account,  it  has 
ever  since  been  called  Point  Venus.  Excepting  those 
parts  enclosed  as  gardens,  or  plantations,  the  land  near 
the  shore  is  covered  with  long  grass,  or  a  species  of  con- 
volvulus, called  by  the  notives  pohue ;  numerous  clumps 
of  trees,  and  waving  cocoa-nuts,  add  much  to  the  beauty 
of  its  appearance.  A  fine  stream,  rising  in  the  interior 
mountains,  winds  through  the  sinuosities  of  the  head  of  the 
valley,  and,  fertilizing  the  district  of  Matavai,  flows  through 
the  centre  of  this  long  neck  of  land,  into  the  sea. 

Such,  without  much  alteration,  in  all  probability,  was 
the  appearance  of  this  beautiful  bay,  when  discovered 
by  Captain  Wallis,  in  1767 ;  and  two  years  after,  when 
first  visited  by  Captain  'Cook ;  or  when  Captain  Bligh, 
in  the  Bounty,  spent  six  months  at  anchor  here  in 
1788  and  1789 ;  when  Captain  Vancouver  arrived  in  1792 ; 
Captain  New,  of  the  Daedalus,  in  1793 1  and  Captain 
Wilson,  in  the  Dufi*,  who  anchored  in  the  same  bay  on 
the  6th  of  March,  1797. 

It  was  on  the  northern  shores  of  this  bay,  that  eighteen 
of  the  Missionaries,  who  left  England  in  the  Duff*,  first 
landed,  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago.    They  were 


« 


-the  meflsengera 


Of  peace^  and  light  and  life,  whose  eye  unsealed 

Saw  up  the  path  of  immortality. 

Far  into  bliss.    Saw  men,  immortal  men, 

Wide  wandering  from  the  way,  eclipsed  in  night. 
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Dark,  moonlesfl,  moral  nights,  liring  like  beasts, 
Like  beasts  descending  to  the  graye,  untaught 
Of  life  to  come,  unsanctified,  unsayed." 

To  reclaim  the  inhabitants  from  error  and  superstition^ 
to  impart  to  them  the  truths  of  revelation,  to  improve 
their  present  condition,  and  direct  them  to  future 
blessedness,  were  the  ends  at  which  they  aimed ;  and 
here  titey  commenced  those  labours  which  some  of  them 
have  continued  unto  the  present  time;  and  which, 
under  the  blessing  of  God,  have  been  productive  of  the 
moral  change  that  has  since  taken  place  among  the 
inhabitants  of  this  and  the  adjacent  islands.  Decisive 
and  extensive  as  that  change  has  since  become,  it  was 
long  before  any  salutary  effects  appeared  as  the  restdt 
of  their  endeavours.  And,  although  the  scene  before  me 
was  now  one  of  loveliness  and  quietude,  cheerful,  yet 
placid  as  the  smooth  waters  of  the  bay,  that  scarcely 
rippled  by  the  vessel's  side,  it  has  often  worn  a  very 
different  aspect.  Here  the  first  Missionaries  frequently 
heard  the  song  accompanying  the  licentious  areois 
dance,  the  deafening  noise  of  idol  worship,  and  saw  the 
human  victim  carried  by  for  sacrifice :  here,  too,  they 
often  heard  the  startling  cry  of  war,  and  saw  their 
frighted  neighbours  fly  before  the  murderous  spear 
and  plundering  hand  of  lawless  power.  The  invaders' 
torch  reduced  the  native  hut  to  ashes,  while  the  lurid 
flame  seared  the  green  foliage  of  the  trees,  and  clouds 
of  smoke,  rising  up  among  their  groves,  darkened  for  a 
time  surrotmding  objects.  On  such  occasions,  and  they 
were  not  infrequent,  the  contrast  between  the  country, 
and  the  inhabitants,  must  have  been  most  affecting^ 
appearing  as  if  the  demons  of  darkness  had  lighted 
up  infernal  fires,  even  in  the  bowers  of  paradise. 
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Withm  sight  of  the  spot  where  our  vessel  lay^  four  of 
the  Missionaries  were  stripped  and  maltreated  by  the 
natives,  two  of  them  nearly  assassinated,  from  the  anger 
of  the  king,  and  one  of  them  was  murdered.  Here  the  first 
Missionary  dwelling  was  erected,  the  first  temple  for 
the  worship  of  Jehovah  reared,  and  the  first  Missionary 
grave  opened ;  and  here,  after  having,  been  obliged  to 
convert  their  house  into  a  garrison,  and  watch  night  and 
day  in  constant  expectation  of  attack,  the  Missionaries 
were  obliged,  almost  in  hopeless  despair,  to  abandon  a 
field,  on  which  they  had  bestowed  the  toil  and  culture  of 
twelve  anxious  and  eventful  years. 

On  the  7th  of  March,  VJ9Jy  the  first  Missionaries  went 
on  shore,  and  were  met  on  the  beach  by  the  late  Pomare 
and  his  queen,  then  called  Otoo  and  Tetua ;  by  them 
they  were  kindly  welcomed,  as  well  as  by  Paitia,  an 
aged  chief  of  the  district.  They  were  conducted  to  a 
large,  oval-shaped  native  house,  which  had  been  but 
recently  finished  for  Captain  Bligh,  whom  they  expected 
to  return.  Their  dwelling  was  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  western  side  of  the  river,  near  the  extremity  of  Point 
Venus.  The  natives  were  delighted  to  behold  foreigners 
coming  to  take  up  their  permanent  residence  among 
them ;  as  those  they  had  heretofore  seen,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  Spaniard,  had  been  transient  visitors.  The  Spa- 
niard had  saved  his  life  by  escaping  from  Langara's  ship, 
while  it  was  lying  at  anchor  in  Tairabu,  in  March  1773^ 
at  which  time  three  of  his  shipmates  were  executed.  The 
benefit  the  natives  had  derived  from  this  individual,  and 
the  mutineers  of  the  Boimty,  prior  to  their  appre- 
hension by  the  people  of  the  Pandora,  and  the  residence 
of  several  of  the  crew  of  the  Matilda,  which  had  been 
wrecked  on  a  reef  not  far  distant,  led  them  to  desire  the 
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residence  of  foreigners.  The  inhabitants  of  Tahiti  had 
Aever  seen  any  European  females  or  children^  and  were 
consequently  filled  with  amazement  and  delight^  when 
fhe  wives  and  children  of  the  Missionaries  landed. 
Several  times  during  the  first  days  of  their  residence  on 
shore^  large  parties  arrived  from  different  places  in  front 
of  the  house^  requesting  that  the  white  women  and  chil- 
dren^ would  come  to  the  door  and  shew  themselves. 
The  chiefs  and  people  were  not  satisfied  with  giving 
them  the  large  and  commodious  Fare  Beritani  (British 
House^)  as  they  called  the  one  they  had  built  for  Bligh, 
but  readily  and  cheerfully  ceded  to  Captain  Wilson  and 
the  Missionaries^  in  an  official  and  formal  manner^  tibie 
whole  district  of  Matavai,  in  which  their  habitation  was 
situated.  The  late  Pomare  and  his  queen,  with  Otoo  his 
father,  and  Idia  his  mother,  and  the  moat  influential  per- 
sons in  the  nation,  were  present,  and  Haamanemane,  an 
aged  chief  of  Raiatea,  and  chief  priest  of  Tahiti,  was  the 
principal  agent  for  the  natives  on  the  occasion.  The  ac- 
companying plate,  representing  this  singular  transaction, 
is  taken  from  an  original  painting  in  the  possession  of 
Mrs.  Wilson,  relict  of  the  late  Captain  Wilson.  It 
exhibits,  not  only  the  rich  luxuriance  of  the  scenery, 
but  the  complexion,  expression,  dress,  and  tatauing 
of  the  natives,  with  remarkable  fidelity  and  spirit. 
The  two  figures  on  men's  shoulders  are  the  late  king 
and  queen.  Near  the  queen  on  the  right  stands  Peter 
the  Swede,  their  interpreter,  and  behind  him  stands 
Idia,  the  mother  of  the  king.  The  person  seated  on  the 
right  hand  is  Paitia,  the  chief  of  the  district ;  behind  him 
stand  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry,  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  others.  The 
principal  person  on  this  side  is  Captain  Wilson;  between 
him  and  his  nephew  Captain  W.  Wilson,  stands  a  child 
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of  Mr.  Hassel ;  Mrs.  Hassel  with  an  infant  is  before 
them.  On  the  left,  next  to  the  king^  stands  his  father 
Pomare^  the  upper  part  of  his  body  uncovered  in  homage 
to  his  son,  and  behind  him  is  Hapai,  the  king's  grand- 
father. Haamanemane,  the  high-priest,  appears  in  a 
crouching  position,  addressing  Captain  Wilson,  and  sur* 
rendering  the  district. — ^Haamanemane  was  also  the  taio, 
or  friend,  of  Captain  Wilson;  and  rendered  him  con- 
siderable service,  in  procuring  supplies,  facilitating  the 
settlement  of  the  Mission,  and  accomplishing  other  ob- 
jects of  his  visit. 

Presentations  of  this  kind  were  not  uncommon  among 
the  islanders,  as  a  compliment,  or  matter  of  courtesy, 
to  a  visitor ;  and  were  regulated  by  the  rank  and  means 
of  the  donors,  or  the  dignity  of  the  guests.  Houses, 
plantations,  districts,  and  even  whole  islands,  were 
sometimes  presented;  still,  those  who  thus  received 
them,  never  thought  of  appropriating  them  to  their  own 
use,  and  excluding  their  original  proprietors,  any  more 
than  a  visitor  in  England,  who  should  be  told  by  his 
host  to  make  himself  perfectly  at  home,  and  to  do  as 
he  would  if  he  were  in  his  own  house,  would,  from  this 
declaration,  think  of  altering  the  apartments  of  the 
house,  or  removing  from  it  any  part  of  the  furniture. 
It  is,  however,  probable,  that  such  was  their  estimate  of 
the  advantages  that  would  result  from  the  residence  of 
the  Mission  families  among  them,  that,  in  order  to  afford 
every  facility  for  the  accomplishment  of  an  object  so 
desirable,  and  hold  out  every  inducement  to  confidence 
for  the  Missionaries,  as  to  their  future  support,  they  were 
sincere  in  thus  ceding  the  district.  They  might  wish 
them  to  reside  in  it,  exercise  the  office  of  chiefs  over 
the  whole,  cultivate  as  much  of  it .  as  they  desired,  and 
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rckseive  trfbttW  from  Aose  ^o  inight  ooenpy  Uie 
remaining  "parts;  but  by  no  mearis^  perpetually  to 
aliena^  it  from  the  king,  or  chief,  to  whom  It  originally 
belonged,  liiB  thiey  knew  conld  not  be  done  without 
th^ir  permitffeion,  and  that  permission  tbey  could  at  any 
time  withhold,  tn  1801,  when  the  Royal  Admiral  arrived, 
Pomade  was  asked.  When  the  Missionaries  wcfre  intro- 
duced to  him,  if  they  were  still  to  consider  the  district 
theirs;  arid  though  lie  replied  Tn  the  affirmative,  and 
even  osleed  if  they  wished  the  inhabitants  to  remove,  it 
afterwards  appeared  that  the  natives  considered  them 
tkHy  lus  tenants  ^  will.  All  they  desired  was,  the  per- 
liianent  occupation  of  the  ground  on  which  their  dwell- 
ings and  gardelis  were  situated ;  yet,  in  writing  to  the 
Society,  in  1804,  they  relnark,  in  reference  to  the 
district,  ^^  'the  inhabitants  do  not  consider  tiie  district, 
nor  aiiy  {>art  (tf  it,  as  belonging  to  us,  except  the 
small  titody  spot  we  occupy  with  our  dwellings  and 
^afdens ;  and  even  as  to  that,  there  are  persons  who 
claim  the  ground  as  theirs/'  Whatevel*  advantages  the 
kings  or  chiefs  might  expect  to  derive  from  this  settle- 
ment on  the  island,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  was 
from  any  d^^ire  to  receive  general  or  religious  instruc- 
.  tions.  This  was  evident,  from  a  speech  once  made  by 
Haamanemane,  who  said  that  they  gave  the  people 
plenty  of  Hke'parau  (word)  talk  and  prayer,  but  very  few 
knives,  ast^s,  scissors,  or  cloth.  These,  however,  were 
soon  afterwards  amply  supplied.  A  desire  to  possess 
bUish  prbpeity,  itnd  to  receive  the  assistance  of  the 
Europeans  in  the  exercise  of  the  mechanic  arts,  or  in 
their  wars,  was  probably  the  motive  by  which  the 
natives  were  tnost  strongly  influenced. 
Captain  Wilson  was,  however,  happy  to  find  ihe  king. 


chiefis^  and  people  SQ  w^Uiag  to.  receive  the  Miauooiirief^ 
aad  BO  friendly  towojlrdA  tbem ;  and  t^e  latter  being  now 
settled  eoii4brt{Lbly  in  their  new  sphere  of  labour^  the 
Duff  sailed  f^r  the  Friendly  Islands  on  the  26thof  March> 
Having  landed  ten  Miaaionaries  at  TongaAabu,  in  the 
Friendly  Islands^  Captain  Wilson  visited  and  surveyed 
several  of  the  Marqu^san  Islands^  and  left  Mr.  Crook  a 
Missions^y  there  i  he  then  retuned  to.  Tahiti,  and  on  the 
6th  qf  Jui^,  the  Duff  again  anehored  in  Matavai  Bay.  The 
health  of  the  Missionaries  had  not  been  affected  hy  the 
climate.  The  conduct  of  the  najbivess  had  b^en  friendly 
and  respectful ;  wd  suppliea  in  abundance  had  been  fur<« 
niahed  during  his  absence.  While  the  ship  remained  at 
Tahiti^  Mr.  W.  Wilaosa  made  the  toorof  the  iskad^  the 
iron,  tools,  and  other  supplies  for  the  Miaaion,'  wese 
landed ''  the  Missionam^,  at&d  their  friends  oip  boaid,  hav- 
ing f|ient  a  niionth  in  agreeable  intercourse,  now  affection-^ 
ately  bade  each  other  farewdA.  Dr.  Gsiham  having  intir 
mated  to  Captain  W.  his  wbh  to  return  to  En^^and,  waa 
taken  on  hoard,  and  the  Duff  finally  sailed  foom  Matavai 
OA  the  4tb  of  Av^^t^  1797-  '  The  Miasionariea  retiim-f 
ing  from  the  ship,  aa  well  as  those  on  ahore,  watched  her 
course  as  she  slowly  seceded  froDS  their  view,  imder  no 
ordinary  senaationa.  They  now  fel£  that  they  were  cnt 
off  from  all  l^ul  Divine  guidance^  pttoiMction,  and  support^ 
^nd  had  posted  with  those  hy  whoaf  counadla  a«4  poef 
aence  they  had  been  assisted  in  esnterijiig  iqpon  their 
labours,  hat  whom  on  earth  they  did  B<>t  expect  to 
meet  agun.  Captain  Wilsosa  ooaated  ^ong  <bfi' apntU 
and  waitem  shores  of  Huahine,  i^nd  then  sailed  to 
Tongatafau ;  where,  afler  spending  twenty  daya  with  the 
Miaaionariea,  who  appeared  comfortably  settled,  he 
sailed   for  Canton,,  where  he  leeeived  a  cargo,  with 
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which  he  returned  to  England^  and  arrived  safely 
in  the  Thames;  having  completed  his  perilous 
voyage^  under  circumstances  adapted  to  afford  the  high- 
est satisfaction^  and  to  excite  the  sincerest  gratitude 
from  all  who  were  interested  in  the  success  of  the 
important  enterprise. 

The  departure  of  the  Duff  did  not  occasion  any  dinunu- 
tion  in  the  attention  of  the  natives  to  the  Missionaries  m 
Tahiti.  Pomare,  Otu^  Haamanemane^  Paitia,  and  other 
chiefs^  continued  to  manifest  the  truest  friendship^  and 
liberally  supplied  them  with  such  articles  as  the  island 
afforded.  The  Missionaries^  as  soon  as  they  had  made  the 
habitation  furnished  by  the  people  for  their  accommoda- 
tion in  any  degree  comfortable^  commenced  with  energy 
their  important  work. 

Their  acquaintance  with  the  most  useful  of  tiie  me- 
chanic arts^  not  only  delighted  the  natives^  but  raised  the 
Missionaries  in  their  estimation^  and  led  them  to  desire 
their  friendship.  This  was  strikingly  evinced  on  several 
occasions,  when  they  beheld  them  use  their  carpenters* 
tools ;  cut  with  a  saw  a  number  of  boards  out  of  a  tree, 
which  they  had  never  thought  it  possible  to  split  into 
more  than  two,  and  make  with  these,  chests,  and  arti- 
cles of  furniture.  When  they  beheld  a  boat,  built  up- 
wards of  twenty  feet  long,  and  six  tons  burden,  they 
were  pleased  and  surprised;  but  when  the  blacksmith's  shop 
was  erected,  and  the  forge  and  anvil  were  first  employed 
on  their  shores,  they  were  filled  with  astonishment. 
They  had  long  been  acquainted  with  the  properties  and 
uses  of  iron,  having  procured  some  from  the  natives  of 
a  neighbouring  island,  where  a  Dutch  ship,  belonging 
to  Roggewein's  squadron,  had  been  wrecked  many 
years   before    they   were   visited   by    Captain  WaUis* 
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When  the  heated  iron  was  hammered  on  the  anvil^  and 
the  sparks  flew  among  them^  they  fancied  it  was  spitting 
at  them^  and  were  firightened^  as  they  also  were  with  the 
hissing  occasioned  by  immersing  it  in  water;  yet  they 
were  delighted  to  see  the  facility  with  which  a  bar  of 
iron  was  thus  converted  into  hatchets^  adzes^  fish-spears^ 
and  fish-hooks^  &c.  Pomare^  entering  one  day  when  the 
blacksmith  was  employed^  after  gazing  a  few  minutes  at 
the  work^  was  so  transported  at  what  he  saw^  that  he 
caught  up  the  smith  in  his  arms^  and^  unmindful  of 
the  dirt  and  perspiration  inseparable  from  his  occupa- 
tion^ most  cordially  embraced  him^  and  saluted  him^ 
according  to  the  custom  of  his  coimtry,  by  touching 
noses.  Iron  tools  they  considered  the  most  valuable 
articles  they  could  possess;  and  a  circumstance  that 
occurred  during  the  second  visit  of  the  Duff^  will  shew 
most  strikingly  the  comparative  value  they  placed  upon 
gold  and  iron.  The  ship's  cook  had  lost  his  axe^  and 
Captain  Wilson  gave  him  ten  guineas  to  try  to  pur- 
chase one  with^  supposing  that  the  intercourse  the 
natives  had  already  had  with  Europeans^  would  enable 
them  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  value  of  a  guinea, 
and  the  number  of  articles  they  could  procure  with 
ity  from  any  otiier  ship  that  might  visit  the  island; 
but,  although  the  cook  kept  the  guineas  more  than  a 
week^  he  could  meet  with  no  individual  among  the 
natives  who  would  part  with  an  axe^  or  even  a  hatchet, 
in  exchange  for  them. 

While  some  of  the  Missionaries  were  employed  in  the 
exercise  of  those  arts  which  were  adapted  to  make  the 
most  powerful  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  natives, 
others  were  equally  diligent  in  exploring  the  adjacent 
country,  planting  the  seeds  they  had  brought  with  them 
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from  Europe  and  9nvsil^  and  studiously  endeavouring  to 
gain  an  acq^iaintance  with  the  native  l^ngui^^e^Ti^l^ch  they 
jus^tly  consid^ired  essential  to  the  aocoj^pliahment  ol 
Ubidr  obje^t^. 

This  was  a  most  laborious  and  tedious  undertaldng. 
Th^  langu^e  was  altogether  o^;  coi^se^uently,  neitla^ 
alphabet^  sp^elUng-bopk^  grammar^  nor  dictunwry  exbfedt 
On  their  arrival,  they  found  two  Swed^s^  f^%^  Hager* 
steiijie^  and  Andrew  Con^eliu^  I4^i;  the  foianer  bad 
been  wrecked  in  the  ]M(at^dB^  and  the  latter  had  been  left 
by  Captain  ^ew  9f  the  Pflsdalus^  only  a  few  yeiM^  befoi« 
the  Missionaries  a^ved.  Peter  had  a  slight  kaowledge  of 
the  colloquial  language  of  the  nati^e^ ;  and  in  all  their 
early  communicatio|iB  with  the  cb^efs  and  people,  the 
Blissionaries  were  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  his  aid 
fiA  interpre(|^r.  i|e  w^ts  ^  man  of  low  educatu»  and 
bad  principles  ^  and  if  h^  did  not  intenti<Mially  misfer 
preseiit  the  eomn^unications  of  thfi  Missionaries,  hie 
statements  mi^st  often  bi^Te  conveyed  to  the  natives^ 
minds  very  enxvieous  impressioiis  of  their  sentimentaand 
wishep.  Fr^iB  hiix^^  as  an  intfru^tor^  tfe^y  could  derive  no 
advantage  $  as  he  seldom  came  dear  them  exciting  wiioi 
he  bore  some  loessiige  frpm  ih^  kingi  or  the.  chiel^  widi 
whom  he  resided.  The  remiirks  of  former  vsQRsgen^  and 
the  specimens  of  the  language  they  had  given,  wer^  of 
^ttle  service,  as  they  could  only  be  the  names  of  the 
principal  persons  and  tibOAgQ  that  had  come  under  the 
notice  of  such  individuals,  and  even  in  the  repreaentatioii 
of  tb^s^,  the  orthography  was  as  various  as  the  writers 
had  been  numerous.  In  reference  to  their  attempta  to 
acquire  the  knowledge  of  Tidiiiian,  they  renuBke4,  that 
they  found  all  Europeans,  who  had  visi^d  Tahiti,  had 
mistaken  the  language  as  to  spelling,  pran^ciation^ 
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aifd  eaK  of  acquisition,  in  Addition  to  tibe  printed 
if^eeimeng^  they  &ad  a  nkudl  vc^cabalary,  oompSed  by  one 
of  the  officers  of  the  miltfaieers  in  the  Bodnty^  who  had 
resided  some  months  in  Tahiti^  ^prior  to  the  arrival  of  the 
Pieuidora ;  'when  he  tvas  an^sted^  fend  broaght  ia  primmer 
to  England,  where  he  i^vis  executed  irt;  Portsmoutlu 
Vtas  voeabtdary  he  left  with  the  worthy  dlei^ymaii  who 
af»teiided  him  in  Us  confinement^  and  hy  him  it  waa 
hibdiy  ghren  to  the  Missionaries ;  who  foond  it  morie 
Bsefoi  than  ^eveiy  aid  besides.  On  their  Toyage, 
they  had  catef idly  stncKed  it,  but  though  ihey  were  tfads 
put  in  poasessibn  of  a  niimber  of  WQrds,  in  their  p-oper 
ooBbcation  they  discovered  they  bad  every  thing  to 
learn.  They  had  arranged  a  nnmber  of  words  in  sen- 
tences aecotding  to.  the  English  Idicon,  whidi  they  snp* 
posed  wonld  be  iserViceable  on  litiiding';  bnt  the  use  of 
which  they  isioon  found  it  necessary  to  discontinue.  One 
of  tiiese  sentences,  Mity  po  iuadna,  often  afterwards 
amused  the  Mng,  ^hen  he  came  to  know  what  they 
faitended  by  it.  MaitcA  is  good,  po  is  night,  and  tuaana 
bfotfacA*.  Good-^ight,  brother,  was  the  senthntet  in- 
tended ;  but  if  the  natives  imderstood  the  English  word 
f^lap,  it  would  niean,  Mighty  night,  brother;  or,  if 
they  tmderfatodd  mUy  as  their  word  nuUtai,  ihe  phrase 
would  be  an  assertion  to  this  effect.  Good  (is  the)  nighty 
brother.  This  ciroumstahce  shews  the  difficulties  they 
had  to  contend  wilih,  chren  when  Aey  had  acqidred  the 
meaning  of  macny  of  the  substantives  and  adjectives  in 
the  language. 

In  these  embarrassnlents  they  had  no  elementary  books 
to  constflt,  no  preceptors  to  Who6i  they  could  apply,  but 
were  obliged,  paiHy  by  gestures  tthd  signs,  to  endeavour 
to  obtain  the  desired  information  from  the  natives ;  who 
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often  misunderstood  the  purport  of  their  questions^ 
and  whose  answers  must^  as  often^  have  been  quite 
unintelligible  to  the  Missionaries.  A  knowledge  of  the 
luiguage  was^  however,  indispensable  $  and  many  of  the 
Missionaries  employed  much  of  their  time  among  the 
natives,  making  excursions  through  the  neighbouring 
districts,  spending  several  days  together  with  the  chiefs 
at  tiieir  own  habitations,  for  the  purpose  of  observing 
their  customs,  and  obtaining  an  acquaintance  with  the 
words  which  they  employed  in  social  intercourse  among 
themselves.  This  was  the  more  necessary,  as  the  natives 
who  reside  in  those  parts  visited  by  shipping,  soon  pick 
up  a  few  of  the  most  common  English  phrases,  which 
they  apply  almost  indiscriminately,  supposing  they  are 
thereby  better  understood,  than  they  would  be  if  they 
used  only  native  words ;  yet  these  words  are  so  changed 
in  a  native's  mouth,  who  cannot  soimd  any  sibilant,  or 
many  of  our  consonants,  and  who  must  also  introduce  a 
vowel  between  every  double  consonant,  that  no  English- 
man would  recognize  them  as  his  own,  but  would  write 
them  down  as  native  words.  Ptckammn/  is  a  specimen 
of  this  kind. 

It  was  not  in  words  only,  but  also  in  their  application, 
that  the  most  ludicrous  mistakes  were  made  by  the  peo- 
ple. '^Oli  mani,''  a  corruption  of  the  English  words 
'^  old  man,'*  is  the  common  term  for  any  thing  old ; 
hence,  a  blunt,  broken  knife,  and  a  threadbare  or  ragged 
dress,  is  called  ^^oli  mani."  A  captain  of  a  ship,  at 
anchor  in  one  of  the  harbours,  was  once  inquiring  of 
a  native  something  about  his  wife,  who  was  sitting  by. 
The  man  readily  answered  his  question,  and  concluded 
by  saying,  ^^  Oli  mani  hoi,''  she  is  ^^  also  an  old  man." 

Part  of  each  day  was  by  several  devoted  to  the  study 
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of  the  language^  while  once  a  week,  the  whole  met  toge« 
ther  for  conversation  and  mutual  aid  in  its  acquisi* 
tion.  The  only  means  they  had  of  obtaining  it,  was 
by  observing  carefully  the  native  sounds  of  words, 
and  writing  down  the  characters  by  which  they  were 
expressed.  In  this  they  found  great  difficulty,  from 
what  generally  proves  a  source  of  perplexity  to  a  learner 
in  his  first  attempt  at  understanding  a  foreign  tongue, 
viz.  the  rapidity  with  which  the  natives  appeared  to 
speak,  and  the  want  of  divisions  between  the  distinct 
words.  The  singular  fact  of  most  of  their  syllables  con- 
sisting of  a  consonant  and  a  vowel,  and  a  vowel  always 
terminating  both  their  syllables  and  their  words,  in- 
creased their  embarrassment  in  this  respect. 

It  was  a  circumstance  highly  advantageous  to  the  Mis- 
sionaries, that  the  Tahitians  were  remarkably  loquacious, 
often  spending  hours  in  conversation,  however  trivial  its 
topics  might  be,  patiently  listening  to  inquiries,  and 
anxious  to  make  themselves  intelligible.  Although 
among  themselves  accustomed  to  hear  critically,  and 
to  ridictde  with  great  effect,  any  of  their  own  country- 
men who  should  use  a  wrong  word,  mispronounce  or 
place  the  accent  erroneously  on  the  one  they  used,  yet 
they  seldom  laughed  at  the  mistakes  of  the  newly  arrived 
residents.  They  endeavoured  to  correct  them  in  the 
most  friendly  manner,  and  were  evidently  desirous  that 
the  foreigners  should  be  able  to  imderstand  their  lan- 
g^uage,  and  convey  their  own  ideas  to  them  with  dis- 
tinctness and  perspicuity. 

When  the  Missionaries  heard  the  natives  maKc  use  of 
a  word  or  sentence  with  which  they  were  not  already 
acquainted,  they  wrote  it  down,  and  repeated  distinctly 
several   times  what  they  had  written.      If  the  natives 
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affirmed  that  the  won!  or  sentence  was  correctly  pro* 
aonnced  by  the  Missionary^  it  was  left  for  more  careM 
and  deliberate  inv^tigation.  Sometimes  they  endea- 
voured in  find  out  words,  by  presenting  to  the  natives 
different  combinations  of  the  letters  of  their  alphabet: 
thus  they  would  pronounce  the  letters  a  a,  and  say^ 
^^wfaat  ia  that?''  The  natives  would  answer  by  pointing 
to  the  fibrous  roots  of  a  tree,  or  the  matted  fibres 
round  the  cocoa-nut  stalk,  which  are  called  aa.  They 
would  then  pronounce  others,  as  a  i,  and  ask  what  it 
meant ;  the  natives,  putting  their  hand  to  the  back  of  the 
neck,  and  repeating  <u,  told  them  that  that  part  of  the  body 
was  thus  called.  By  this  means  they  sometimed  discovered 
the  meaning  of  a  variety  of  words,  which  they  did  not 
before  know  were  even  parts  of  the  language.  In  speak- 
ing of  their  progress,  shortly  after  they  had  commenced 
this  depairtment  of  labour,  they  observe,  ^^  We  have  already 
joined  some  thousands  of  words  together,  and  believe 
some  thousands  yet  remain/'  Still  their  progress  Was 
but  slow,  and  one  of  them^  who  has  perhaps  made  himself 
iQoet  £uniliar  with  the  native  tongue,  has  frequently 
assured  me,  he  wad  ten  years  on  the  island,  before  he 
knew  the  meaning  of  the  word  oAiri,  corresponding  to 
the  English  word  if,  used  only  in  connexion  with  the 
past  tense  of  the  verb  to  have,  as  ^^  If  I  had  seen,'^  &c. 

While  the  Missionaries  were  thus  employed,  the  chiefs 
continued  firiendly  and  attentive;  the  people,  however, 
began  to  manifest  that  propensity  to  theft,  which  they 
evinced  even  on  the  first  visits  they  received.  This 
obliged  them  to  watch  very  narrowly  their  property. 
Clothing  and  iron  tools  appeared  to  be  most  earnestly 
sought;  and,  notwithstanding  the  measures  of  security 
which  they  adopted,  their  blacksmith's  shop  was  robbed  by 
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a  native,  who  dug  two  or  three  feet  into  the  ground  on 
the  outaide^  and,  burrowing  his  way  under  the  wall  or 
side  of  the  house,  came  up  through  the  earthen  floor 
within,  and  stole  sereral  mduable  artides. 

llieir  increased  acquaintance  with  the  people  had 
awakened  thdir  devest  commiseration,  when  they  be- 
held them,  not  OQly  wholly  given  to  idolatry,  and  mad  after 
their  idols,  but  sunk  to  the  lowest  state  of  moral  degra<- 
datioB  and  consequent  wretchedness.  This  funiishe4 
a  powerful  incentive  to  energetic  perseverance  in  the 
acquisition  of  the  language,  that  they  might  speedily 
instruct  them  in  the  principles  of  Christianity,  and 
thereby  elevate  their  moral  character,  diminish  their 
actual  sufllering,  and  improve  their  present  condi* 
tioi|. 

The  Tabitian  was  the  first  Polynesian  language  re« 
duced  to  writing.  In  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  its 
character  and  peculiarities,  and  reducing  it  to  a  regular 
system,  the  Missionaries  had  to  proceed  alone.  In 
adapting  letters  to  its  sounds,  forming  its  orthography, 
and  exhibiting  the  vernacular  tongi^e  in  writing  to  the 
people,  presenting  to  the  eye  that  which  had  before 
been  applied  only  to  the  ear,  and  thus  furnishing  a 
vehide  by  which  light  and  knowledge  might  be  conveyed 
through  a  new  avenue  to  the  mind,  they  were  unaided  by 
the  labomrs  of  any  who  had  preceded  fliem,  and  wer6 
therefbre  the  pioneers  of  those  idio  might  follow.  That 
their  difficulties  were  great,  must  be  already  obvious. 
They  advanced  with  deUberatioii  and  care,  and  though 
Uie  Tahidan  dialect  as  written  by  them  is  dnnbt« 
less  imperfect,  and  susceptiUe  of  great  improve- 
ment, the  circumstance  of  its  haviifg  formed  the  basis 
of  those  subsequmUy  written,  the  ease  with  Ti4i\ch  it 
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is  acquired^  and  the  facility  with  which  it  is  used  by  the 
natives  themselves^  are  evidences  of  its  accuracy  and  its 
utility. 

The  Missionaries  have  been  charged  with  affectatiott 
in  their  orthography^  &c.  but  so  far  from  this^  they  have 
studied  nothing  with  more  attention  than  simplicity  and 
perspicuity.  The  declaration  and  the  pronunciation  of 
the  natives  formed  their  only  rule  in  fixing  the  spelling  of 
proper  names^  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  language. 
They  aimed  at  precision^  and  having  adopted  the  Elnglish 
character^  a&xed  to  each  letter  a  distinct  and  invariable 
sound.  The  letters  of  each  word  constitute  the  word, 
so  that  a  person  pronouncing  the  letters  used  in  spelling 
a  word,  would,  in  fact,  pronounce  the  word  itself.  Pur- 
suing  this  plan,  they  were  imder  the  necessity  of  pre* 
senting  to  the  natives  a  mode  of  spelling  different 
from  that  which  had  been  given  to  Europeans  in  the 
narratives  of  early  voyagers.  They  did  this  reluc* 
tantly.  Their  early  associations  and  strongest  predi- 
lections were  all  in  favour  of  Otaheite,  Ulitea,  Otahaa, 
&c.,  and  it  was  only  from  the  firm  conviction  that  such 
were  not  the  native  designations  of  these  islands,  that 
they  adopted  others. 

As  the  native  names  of  persons  and  places  will  im- 
avoidably  occur  in  the  succeeding  pages,  a  brief  notice  of 
the  soimds  of  the  letters,  and  the  division  of  some  of  the 
principal  words,  will  probably  familiarise  them  to  the 
eye  of  the  reader,  and  facilitate  their  pronunciation. 

The  difiPerent  Polynesian  dialects  abotmd  in  vowel 
sounds  perhaps  above  any  other  language;  they  have 
also  another  striking  peculiarity,  that  of  rejecting  all 
double  consonants,  possessing  invariably  vowel  termina- 
tions, both  of  their  syllables  and  words.     Every  final 
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Yowel  is  therefore  distinctly  sounded.  Several  con- 
sonants used  in  the  English  language^  do  not  exist  in 
those  of  the  Georgian  and  Society  Islands.  There  is  no 
sibilant^  or  hissing  Botmd :  s  and  c^  and  the  correspond- 
ing letters^  are  therefore  imnecessary.  Tlie  consonants 
that  are  used  retain  the  sotmd  usually  attached  to  them 
in  English. 

The  natives  sound  the  vowels  with  great  distinctness ; 
a  has  the  sound  of  a  in  father^  e  the  sotmd  of  a  in  fate^ 
i  that  of  i  in  marine  or  e  in  me^  o  that  of  o  in  no^  and  u 
that  of  oo  in  root.  The  diphthong  at  is  sounded  as  i  in 
wine.  The  following  are  some  of  the  names  most  fre- 
quently used  in  the  present  work. 

The  first  column  presents  them  in  the  proper  syllabic 
divisions  observed  by  the  people.  In  the  second  column 
I  have  endeavoured  to  exhibit  the  native  orthoepy^  by 
employing  those  letters  which^  according  to  their  general 
use  in  the  English  language^  would  secure^  as  nearly  as 
possible,  the  accurate  prontmciation  of  the  native  words. 
The  h  is  placed  after  the  a  only  to  secure  to  that  vowel 
the  uniform  sound  of  a  in  father,  or  a  in  the  inteijection 
ah,  or  aha.  F  is  also  placed  after  a,  to  secure  for  the 
Tahitian  vowel  e,  invariably  the  sound  of  a  in  h^  or  day, 

MABftSS  OF  PLACBS. 

Ta-hi-ti  •  •  •  •  •  .fnononiioed  as  •  •  •  •  •  .Tah-he-te 

Ma-ta-yai ••••  •Mfili-tah-vye 

Pa-re ••••• •  .Pah-ray 

Pa-pe-e-te •• Pah-pay-Ay-tay 

A-te-hu-m ••• ••Ah-tay-hoo-roo 

Tai-a-ra-bu.  •••••••••••••.••••••  •IV^'i^'rah-boo 

£i-me-o  ••• ••  •Eye-may-o 

Mo-o-re-a  •.....•..•. .Mo-o-ray-ah 

A*fa-re-ai-tu •  • .  Ah-fah-ray-eye-too 
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O-pu-no-hu  • ••  .O-poo-Bo-boo 

Hu-a-hi*ne  • ••••••••••••••  .Hoo-ah-h^-nay 

Fa-re F6ii-ray 

Rai-a-te-a .•••••••••••••  •••Rye-ah-tay-ah 

O-po-a O-po^ah 

y-tQ-mao-ro .Qo-lQO-ipifO-iv 

Tn-ha-a « Tah>ha-ah 

Bo-ra-bo-ra  ••• •••••••••••  .Bo-rali-bo-rah 

Mau-ru-a • •••• Mou*roo-ah 

Ra*pa • Rah  pah 

Ai'tO'ta-fca  ••• ••••#•••••  t  •Byc*tock-tah-kay 

Mi-ti-vro «.•• • f.Meote-ah-ro 

Ma-u-te • . .  • Mah-oo-tay 

A-ta-i Ah-too-e 

Ra-ro-to-gna Rah-ro-to-na 

or  or 

Ra  n>*toii-ga • Rab*ro-toii*ga 

Tu-bu-ai  • • Too-boo-eye 

Rai-va-vai •  • • .  .Ry-yah-yye 

Ri-ma-ta-ra  ••••••.•••••.•• Re-mah-tah-rab 

NAIUM  OF  FBR80N8. 

Po-ma-re  ••.••••.•«•...• Po-mah-ray 

I-di-a E-dee-ah 

Ai-mapta  •.•••••• • Eye-mah-tah 

Te-fi«ta-ri<4i  ••••••#••••«••••«•••  •T^y-ree-tah-ro-ab 

TaHPo-a-ri-i • Tah-ro-ah-ree 

Ma-hi-ne. . .  • • Mah-be-nay 

T6*rai-ina-]io  t««»««««**««««*»*«« •Tay-ryd-mah-no 

Tau-a ToQ-ah 

Ta-ma-to-a • •.••  .Tah-mah-to-ah 

Fe-nn-a-pe-ho •  • •  •  •  .FayoaoiHah-pay-ho 

Mai Mye 

Au-na  ••••..•••••••« •  .Oa^Bah 


A-ta-a .  •  •  •  • (God) Ah«too^ 

Va-ra-a...**... .(Spirit)  •• •«Vah-no^ 

Ta-a-ta (Maa) Ta-ah-tah 

A-ri<-i  ••••• (King) •••••••••  .Ah-rO'e 

Ra-a-ti-ra (Chief) Ra*ah*t^*rah. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

GhaiMtar  mhI  deaA  cf  HMm^iieinane-^Efcrts  to  prayenl  hvmaB  Meri« 
lioet  and  in&nt  murder— Resolution  of  the  Missionariee,  relative  to 
the  use  of  fire-arms — ^Axriyal  of  the  first  ship  after  the  Duff's  depar- 
ture—Assault upon  the  Missionaries— Its  disastrous  Consequences— 
Pomare's  rerenge^Death  of  Oripaia— Inrasion  of  Matavai — Muider 
of  Mr.  lAwis— POmaie's  offering  for  the  Mission  Chapel— Arrival  of  a 
king's  ship^Friendly  communications  fi:om  the  governor  of  New  South 
Wales — Oovemment  orders — ^Act  of  parliament  for  the  protection  of 
the  South  Sea  Islanders — ^Arrival  of  the  Royal  Admiral — Landing  of 
the  Missionaries — Departure  of  Mr.  Broomhall — Notice  of  his  subee> 
quent  history. 

tlAAMANBMANB^  the  old  priest^  who  had  been  Captain 
Wilson's  taio,  or  friend^  was  frequently  with  the  Mis* 
sionaries^  and  uniformly  kind  to  them.  He  was  evidently 
a  shrewd  and  enterprising  man;  yet  I  should  think  some- 
times  rather  eccentric.  When  arrayed  in  a  favourite  dress, 
which  was  a  glazed  hat,  and  a  black  coat  fringed  roimd 
the  edges  with  red  feathers,  his  appealrance  must  have 
been  somewhat  ludicrous,  although  this  was  probably  his 
sacerdotal  habit,  as  red  feathers  were  always  considered 
emblematical  of  their  deities.  He  had  formerly  been  a 
principal  chief  in  Raiatea,  and  still  possessed  great  in* 
fluence  over  the  natives,  especially  in  the  adjacent 
island  of  Eimeo,  where,  with  a  little  assistance  from  the 
Emropean  workmen,  he  had  built  a  schooner,  in  which  he 
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came  over  to  see  his  friend  Captain  Wilson^  during  the 
second  visit  of  the  Duff  to  Tahiti.  This  vessel^  consi- 
dering it  as  their  first  effort  at  ship-bidlding^  was  an 
astonishing  performance.  To  him^  the  Missionaries  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  speakings  though  apparently 
with  but  little  good  effect^  against  many  of  the  sanguin- 
ary features  of  their  idolatry^  especially  the  offering  of 
human  sacrifices^  in  which  they  knew  he  had  been  more 
than  once  engaged  since  their  arrival.  Sometimes^  how- 
ever^ he  spoke  as  if  he  officiated^  in  these  horrid  rites^ 
more  from  necessity  than  choice. 

He  was  remarkably  active  and  vigorous^  and^  though 
far  advanced  in  years  and  nearly  blind,  indulged^  without 
restraint,  in  all  the  degrading  vices  of  his  country. 
Moral  character^  and  virtuous  conduct,  were  never  con- 
sidered requisite,  even  in  those  whose  office  was  most 
sacred.  As  a  priest,  he  practised  every  species  of  extor- 
tion and  cruelty ;  neither  was  he  less  familiar  with  in- 
trigue, nor  free  from  ambition,  as  a  politician.  His  sup- 
posed influence  with  the  gods,  his  deep  skill  in  the 
mysteries  of  their  worship,  and  the  constant  dread  of 
his  displeasure,  which  would  probably  have  doomed  the 
individual,  by  whom  it  was  incurred,  to  immolation  on 
the  altar  of  his  idol,  favoured,  in  no  small  degree,  his 
assumption  and  exercise  of  civil  power,  both  in  Eimeo 
and  Tahiti.  A  jealousy  appeared  to  exist  between  him 
and  Pomare,  the  father  of  Otu,  who  was  king  of  the 
island ;  and  during  the  absence  of  the  former,  on  a  visit 
to  a  neighbouring  island,  he  formed  a  league  with  Otu, 
to  deprive  Pomare  of  all  authority  in  Tahiti.  Hav- 
ing offered  a  human  victim  to  his  idol,  he  invaded  the 
district  of  the  absent  chieftain,  and  brought  war  to  the 
very  doors  of  the  Mission-hoiise,  in  less  than  seven-- 
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teen  months  after  the  departure  of  the  Duff.  The  attack 
was  made  at  daybreak^  in  the  western  border  of  Ma- 
tavai:  four  individuals  were  killed^  and  afterwards 
offered  by  the  priest  to  his  deity.  The  inhabitants^ 
unable  to  withstand  the  young  king  and  his  ally^  aban- 
doned their  plantations  and  their  dwellings^  and  fled  for 
their  lives.  The  invaders  divided  the  district^  and  the 
priest,  taking  possession  of  the  eastern  side^  revelled  in 
aU  the  profligacy  and  insolence  of  plunder  and  destruc* 
tion.  His  triumph,  however,  was  but  short.  Pomare 
sent  privately  to  Idia  directions  for  his  assassination. 
After  two  or  three  solicitations  from  his  mother,  Otu, 
though  in  closest  alliance  with  him,  consented  to  his 
death,  and  he  was  murdered  by  one  of  Idia's  men,  at  the 
foot  of  One-tree  Hill,  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  Pare,  on  the 
3d  of  December  1796^  ten  days  after  the  invasion  of 
Matavai. 

The  Missionaries  sought  an  early  opportunity  to  un« 
fold  to  the  rulers  of  the  nation  the  objects  of  their  Mis- 
sion, and,  after  several  disappointments,  held  a  public 
interview  with  Pomare,  Otu,  and  other  principal  chiefs, 
in  which  they  stated,  as  distinctly  as  possible,  through 
the.  medium  of  Peter  Hagerstien,  as  interpreter,  their 
design  in  coming  to  reside  amongst  them ;  viz.  to 
instruct  them  in  useful  arts,  teach  them  reading  and 
writiog,  and  make  known  to  them  the  only  true  God, 
and  the  way  to  happiness  in  a  future  state;  urging 
the  discontinuance  of  human  sacrifices,  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  infanticide.  As  an  inducement  to  compliance 
with  this  last  request,  they  offered  to  build  a  house  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  children  that  might  be  spared, 
whom  they  promised  to  nurse  with  attention  equal  to 
that  which  they  paid  to  their  own.    The  chiefs  and  peo- 
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^le  Itetened  attentively  to  the  proposition^  appeared 
pleased^  and  said  that  no  move  child)*en  should  be  mur- 
dei^d.    It  mAy  however^  only  a  promise. 

The  distressing  drctunstaiices  under  which  this  on- 
natural  and  revolting  crime  was  practised^  and  the  awful 
extent  to  whicti  it  prevsdled,  was  one  of  the  first  of  the 
many  horrid  cruelties  filling  these  ^^dark  places"  of  pagan- 
ism^ that  deeply  affected  them.  More  thail  once  having 
received  intimation  of  the  murderous  purpose  of  the 
parents^  they  had^  when  the  period  of  childbirth  drew 
nigh,  used  all  their  influence  to  dissuade  them  from  its 
execution,  offering  as  a  reward  for  this  act  of  common 

'  •  •  •  •  

humanity,  articles  highly  valued  by  them.  When  these 
had  failed  to  move  the  parents' hearts,  and  they  could 
obtain  no  promise  from  either  the  father  or  mother, 
that  they  would  spare  the  child,  the  wives  of  the  Mis- 
sionaries have,  as  a  last  resort,  begged  that  the  infant, 
instead  of  b^ing  destroyed,  might  be  Committed  to 
tbeir  care.  But  tiie  people  were  so  much  Under  the 
slavish  influence  of  cruel  custom,  that,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions^  their  efforts  were  unavailing,  and  the 
guilty  murderers  have  in  a  few  days  presented  them- 
selves  at  the  Missionary  dwellings,  not  only- with  most 
Meeting  insensibility,  but  apparently  with  all  the  impti- 
dence  of  guilty  exultation. 

The  persons  and  the  habitations  of  the  Missionaries 
had  hitherto  been  secure,  excepting  from  petty  thefts ; 
tl»sy  were,  liowever,  occasionally  alarmed  by  rumours  of 
"^ar.  Haamanemane  had  formerly  requested  their  aid 
in  a  descent' he  intended  to  make  upon  Raiatea  for  the 
recovery  of  his  kutUority  there^  but  this  they  had  firmly 
declined.  The  pilfering  habits  of  the  people  rendered 
it  necessary  for  them  to  watch  their  property  during  tiiie 
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night ;  and  the  unsettled  state  of  political  affairs  in  tbe 
ialaad  indicating  their  exposure  to  the  consequences 
of  actual  vmr,  led  them  to  consider  the  line  of  conduct 
it  would  be  their  duty  under  such  circumstances  to  pur- 
sue. They  irore  in  the  possession  of  fire*anas>  which 
tiiey  had  bsoui^t  on  shore  soldy  with  a  view  to  in- 
tiniidate  the  natives^  and  deter  any,  whoj  unrestraint 
by  the  influence  of  those  chiefs  who  had  guftranteed 
their  protection^  might  be  disposed  to  attack  them.  The 
propriety  of  their  using  fire-arms  was^howerer^  questioned 
by  some,  and  discussed  by  the  whole  body ;  who  publicly 
agreed  that  it  was  tot  their  duty  even  (Q  inflict  punish- 
ment  upon  those  that  might  be  detected  in  stealing  their 
property,  but  to  complain  to  their  chiefs ;  that  they  ^ould 
take  no  part  even  with  their  friends  in  any  of  their  wars. 
They  resolved  that  their  arms  should  be  used  for  de- 
fence, only  in  the  event  of  an  attack  being  made  upoQ 
their  habitations  ;  and  not  even  then,  unti)  every  means 
of  avoiding  It  had  been  employed^  Sppie  of  the  Mis- 
sionaries carried  their  prinQiples  of  forbearance  so  far, 
as  to  declate  that,  but  for  the  expopuie  of  the  females, 
even  then  it  Would  not  be  right  to  have  recourse  to 
arms.  Such  ^ere  the  views  of  the  Missionaries,  and 
the  circumstances  of  the  people,  when  ap  event  trans- 
pired which  altogether  altered  the  aspect  of  affairs  in 
reference  to  the  Mission. 

On  the  6th  of  March  1796,  exactly  twelve  months  from 
the  day  on  which  the  Duff  first  anchored  in  Mat^yai  bay, 
a  vessel  arrived  at  Tahiti ;  which,  being  the  first  they  had 
seen  since  the  departure  of  Captain  Wilson,  awakened 
considerable  interest.  She  was  boarded  by  three  of  the 
Missionaries  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  found  to 
be    the  Nautilus    of   Macao,  commanded    by  Captain 
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Bishop^  and  originally  bound  to  the  north-west  coast  of 
America  for  furs.  Being  driven  by  a  heavy  gale  to  Kamts- 
chatka,  and^  unable  to  pursue  her  intended  voyage^  she  had 
altered  her  course  for  Massuefero^  near  the  South  American 
coast,  but  had  been  compelled  by  stress  of  weather  to 
steer  for  Tahiti.  Tlie  ship  was  in  great  distress^  the 
crew  in  want  of  most  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the 
captain  had  nothing  to  barter  with  the  natives  for  sup<^ 
plies,  but  muskets  and  powder.  These  indeed  were  for- 
merly the  only  articles  of  trade,  with  the  exception  of 
ardent  spirits,  that  many  adventurers  ever  thought  of 
giving  to  uncivilized  nations,  in  exchange  for  the  pro- 
duce of  their  countries !  Tlie  natives  crowded  the  ship; 
and  Pomare,  who  was  on  board,  beheld  with  expres- 
sions of  contempt  the  poverty  of  the  vessel,  and  the 
distress  of  her  crew.  In  the  minds  of  the  Missionaries 
their  circumstances  awakened  compassion,  and  they 
readily  offered  to  furnish  the  captain  with  such  supplies 
as  the  island  afforded,  and  to  assist  him  in  procuring 
water. 

The  Nautilus  had  touched  at  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
and  had  brought  away  some  of  the  natives :  while  the 
vessel  remained,  five  of  these  absconded;  one  was 
brought  back,  but  escaped  again.  The  vessel  remained 
five  days  at  Tahiti^  procured  such  supplies  as  the  crew 
were  most  in  need  of,  and  ultimately  sailed,  leaving  the 
five  Sandwich  Islanders  on  shore. 

Elxactly  a  fortnight  after  her  departure,  this  vessel 
again  entered  Matavai  Bay,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the 
Missionaries,  who  were  informed  by  the  captain  and 
supercargo,  that,  in  consequence  of  a  severe  gale  off 
Huahine,  she  was  unfitted  for  her  voyage  to  Massuefero, 
and  that  they  intended  to  proceed  to  Port  Jackson^ 
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when  they  had  increased  their  supplies.  In  the  course 
of  the  night,  two  seamen  absconded  with  the  ship's 
boat;  and  the  next  morning  the  captain  and  supercargo 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Missionaries,  acquainting  them 
with  the  desertion  of  the  men ;  and  their  determination, 
in  consequence  of  their  deficiency  of  hands^  to  recover 
them,  cost  what  it  would  j  soliciting,  at  the  same  time, 
aid  in  effecting  their  apprehension.  The  Mission- 
aries recovered  the  boat,  on  the  following  day;  and, 
anxious  to  afford  the  captain  and  supercargo  of  the 
Nautilus  every  assistance  in  their  power,  agreed  to  use 
their  influence  with  the  king,  and  two  of  the  principal 
chiefs,  to  induce  them  to  send  the  seamen  on  board. 
Four  of  the  Missionaries  went  on  this  errand  to  the 
district  of  Pare,  where  the  king  and  chiefs  were  residing. 
After  walking  between  two  and  three  hours,  they  reached 
the  residence  of  Otu,  the  young  king.  The  Sandwich 
Islanders  were  among  his  attendants,  and  they  had 
reason  to  suspect  that  he  had  favoured  the  concealment 
of  the  seamen. 

Desirous  of  disclosing  their  business  to  the  chiefs 
when  together,  they  remuned  some  time,  expecting  the 
arrival  of  Pomare,  for  whom  they  had  sent.  The  king 
was  sullen  and  taciturn ;  and,  after  waiting  nearly  half 
an  hour  for  Pomare,  the  Missionaries  departed,'to  wait 
on  him  personally,  at  his  own  dwelling. 

As  they  passed  along,  the  natives  tendered  their 
usual  salutations,  and  about  thirty  accompanied  them. 
They  had,  however,  scarcely  proceeded  a  mile  on  their 
way,  when,  on  approaching  the  margin  of  a  river,  they 
were  each  suddenly  seized  by  a  number  of  natives,  who 
stripped  them,  dragged  two  of  them  through  the 
river,    attempted    to    drown   them,    and,   after    other 
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ill-txeatment^  threatened  them  with  munler.  Some  of 
the  natives  gave  the  MiBaionaries  a  few  strips  of 
dpth ;  and^  at  their  request,  conduoted  them  tp  Pomare 
and  Idia,  whose  tent  was  at  some  distance.  Th^se 
individuals  beheld  them  with  great  concern;  and^ 
expressing  np  ordinary  sympathy  in  their  distr^ss^  im- 
mediately furnished  them  with  native  apparel  and  re- 
freshment; and,  when  they  had  rested  about  an  )iour, 
apqompanied  them  qn  their  return  to  Matavai* — When 
they  reached  Otu's  dwelling,  Pomare  called  the  king, 
his  son,  into  the  outer  court,  and  questioned  him  as  tq 
the  treatment  the  Missionaries  had  repeived.  He  s^d  but 
little ;  yet  there  was  noson  to  suppose,  that  if  the  assault 
had  Qot  \keen  made  by  his  direction,  he  wi^  P' ivy  to  it* 
Bent  on  the  conquest  of  the  whole  island,  and  desirous, 
in  conjunction  with  those  attached  to  his  interests,  of 
depriving  his  ffither  apd  ypunger  brother  of  all  authority 

« 

in  Tahit),  muskets  and  powder  were  articles  in  greatest  de- 
mand, and  the  aid  of  Europeans  wai  m09t  earnestly  desired* 
The  Missionaries,  by  furnishing  supplies  to  the  vessel, 
had  prevented  hi9  obtaining  the  former;  and  in  order 
to  be  revenged  on  them  fpr  this  act  pf  friendship  to 
those  pn^  board,  he  bad  allowed  $pme  of  bis  n^en  tp 
follow  and  to  plunder  them-  Their  haying  applied  for 
the  return  of  the  Sandwipb  Islander^,  who  bad  before 
absconded  from  the  vessel,  led  him  to  suspect  their  b|isi- 
nes0  09  the  present  occasion.  The  seamen,  who  had 
deserted  from  the  Nautilus,  were  under  the  protection 
of  the  king,  and  appeared  among  his  attendants.  The 
Missipnanes  did  not  disclose  the  ol^ect  of  theif  visit; 
but  Pomare  ii^sisted  pn  the  deserters  being  delivered  up^ 
asfuring  them  they  should  be  carried  on  board  the  next 
day.     The    seamen  expressed  their  determinati<m  tp 
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tetxkbk;  md  mst  of  them  said^  ^^If  they  take  me  on 
towd  ajgaiQ^  they  shall  take  me  6ii  boaard  dead/'  The 
iondnct  of  Poijoare^  the  king's  fa&er,  with  thatt  of  his 
queen^  Idla,  tras  highly  commendable:  aeteial  of  the 
arttcleft  of  dresfl^  which  had  Been  tiken  from  the 
Missionaries^  wei^  i^stoi^dy  and  the  peopfe  m  general 
api^eared  to  oompasidbnate  them ;  though  two  of  them 
heaird'  the  natives^  who  were  stripping  them^  remaik  that^ 
lai  th^  had  t(f(xt  <tf  them  in  tibeiy  possesaloii^  they  wonid 
go  and  take  the  fourteen  renodning  njt  Matavai.  in  the 
evening  the  Missionaries  ani\«d  at  their  dwelKng,  having 
Ijeen  furnished  By  Pbmare  with  a  double  canoe^  for  their 
oonreyaAce  home.  -  ^  • 

Tlie  impression  tliis  tlnpleiisant  occurrence,  produced 
upon  the  society  Bt  Matavai^  .was  mich^  t^iat  deven 
BfiKiBiOnafies^  including,  four  who  wiem.  .marriedy  judged 
a  removal  frcfra  tile  idaud  to  be  necessa^^.  and  as  the 
captain  and  supercavgo  of  the  Nautilus  offered. apassage 
to  any  who  wdre  deshronB  of  retxahing  to  Port  Jackson^ 
they  pr^aitjd  ftaj  their  departure.  Two  days  after  the 
plunder  of  the  Missibnariei^  Pomare  Kent  the  dnef 
priest  of  the  island  with  a  fowl  as  an  atonement,  and  a 
young  plantain  as  a  peace-offering,  and  on  the  follow* 
ing  day  hastened  to  their  dwelling. 

The  report  of  t&e  departure  of  the  Missionaries  soon 
spread  throi^h  the  island,  and  appeared  to  be  regretted 
by  many  of  the  people.  Pomare,  who.  had  ever  been 
most  friendly,  manifested  imiisnal  sotrow,  ;i^d  used 
extraordinary  eflbrts  to  peribuiHle  them  to  stay.  He 
went  tihrough  every  room  in  their  house,  and  every  birth 
on  board,  and  addressed  each  mdividual  by  name,  with 
earnest  enta'caties  to  remain,  and  assurances  of  protec- 
tion.   N<4i,  eiaha  e  haere^  Mi:.  Nott,  don't  go,  was  his 
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language  to  that  individual,  and  such  was  also  used  to 
others.  His  evident  satisfaction  was  proportionate, 
when  he  perceived  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eyre,  and  five  of 
the  single  Missionaries,  resolved  to  continue  in  Tahiti. 

On  the  29th  of  March,  those  Missionaries  who 
intended  to  leave,  bade  their  companions  farewell ;  and, 
during  the  night  of  the  30th,  sidled  from  Matavai,  and 
proceeded  to  New  South  Wales.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  this  event,  so  destructive  to  the  strength  of  the 
Mission,  crippling  the  efforts  of  its  members,  and 
spreading  a  cloud  over  their  future  prospects,  resulted 
not  from  opposition  to  the  efforts  of  the  Missionaries^ 
nor  from  any  dispute  between  them  and  the  priests 
or  people,  on  subjects  connected  with  the  idolatry  of 
ihe  latter,  but  from  their  benevolent  endeavours  to 
serve  those,  whom  purposes  of  commerce  had  brought 
to  their  shores,  and  whom  adverse  weather  had  reduced 
to  circumstances  of  distress — a  class  of  individuals 
whom  the  Missionaries,  in  those  seas,  have  ever  been 
ready  to  succour,  but  who,  with  some  gratifying  excep- 
tions, have  not  always  honourably  reqidted  that  kind- 
ness to  which,  in  some  instances,  they  have  owed  their 
own  preservation. . 

The  decision  of  those  who  left  Tahiti,  may,  to  some, 
perhaps,  appear  premature,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  form  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  dangers  to  which  they  were 
exposed.  They  were  well  aware  of  many ;  but  there 
were  others,  actually  existing,  of  which  they  were  then 
unconscious.  Otu,  called  Pomare  since  his  father's 
death,  has  often,  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  told 
Mr.  Nott,  that  after  the  departure  of  the  Duff,  frequently, 
when  he  has  been  carried  on  men's  shoulders  round 
the  residence  of  the  Missionaries,  Peter  the  Swede,  who 
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has  been  with  him^  has  said^  when  the  Missionaries 
were  kneeling  down  in  prayer,  at  their  morning  or 
evening  family  worship,  **  See,  they  are  all  down  on 
their  knees,  quite  defenceless ;  how  easily  your  people 
might  rash  upon  them,  and  kill  them  all,  and  then  their 
property .  would  be  yours/'  And  it  is  a  melancholy 
fiict,  that  the  influence  of  unprincipled  and  profligate 
foreigners,  has  been  more  fatal  to  the  Missionaries, 
more  demoralizing  to  the  natives,  more  inimical  to  the 
introduction  of  Christianity,  and  more  opposed  to  its 
establishment,  than  all  the  prejudices  of  the  people  in 
favour  of  idolatry,  and  all  the  attachment  of  the  priests 
to  the  interests  of  their  gods. 

However  much  those  who  remained  might  have  been 
affected  by  the  departure  of  so  many  of  their  com* 
panions,  they  felt  no  disposition  to  abandon  the  field, 
or  relax  their  endeavours  for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 
Pomare  had  not  only  sent  an  atonement  and  a  peace- 
offering,  but,  even  before  the  Missionaries  sailed,  had 
made  war  upon  the  district,  and  had  killed  two  of  the 
men  who  had  been  engaged  in  assaulting  them.  This 
was,  indeed,  a  matter  of  regret  to  the  Missionaries ;  but 
it  was  also  an  evidence  of  his  displeasure  at  the  treatment 
they  had  received.  On  his  assurances  of  protection, 
those  who  remwied  reposed  the  most  entire  confidence ; 
which,  during  his  subsequent  life,  his  conduct  ^uniformly 
warranted.  Committing  their  persons  to  the  mercifiil 
and  watchful  providence  of  God,  and,  under  him,  to  the 
friendly  chiefs  who  had  manifested  so  much  concern  for 
their  safety ;  they  had  sent  all  the  fire-arms,  ammunition, 
and  other  weapons,  possessed  by  the  Society,  on  board 
the  Nautilus,  excepting  two  muskets,  which  they  pre- 
sented to  Pomare  and  Idia.    To  the  former  they  gave 

N 
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up  their  public  stores^  and  all  the  property  they 
possessed,  together  with  the  smith's  shop,  and  the 
tools.  They  also  offered  Pomare  their  private  property, 
but  he  refused  to  take  it ;  informing  them,  that  so 
long  as  they  remained,  every  thing  in  the  store-room 
should  be  at  their  command ;  but  that,  in  the  event  of 
their  leaving  the  island,  he  should  consider  whatever 
remained  as  his  own.  On  a  subsequent  occasion,  when 
he  feared,  that  on  account  of  a  de8tructi?(re  war  tfhen 
prevailing,  they  inight  leave,  he  directed  them  to  take 
their  property  with  them;  hereby  evincing  the  most 
disinterested  friendship,  and  a  desire  to  alleviate,  rather 
than  profit  by,  their  distresses.  Heir  situation  was  cri- 
tical, but  in  a  letter  which  they  forwarded  on  this  occadon 
to  the  Society,  they  express  firm  confidence  in  Grod, 
unabated  attachment  to  their  work,  and  contentment  with 
such  means  of  support  as  the  country  afforded. 

Not  long  after  the  departure  of  the  Nautilus,  it  was 
reported,  that  in  order  to  avenge  the  death  of  the  two 
men  he  had  killed,  the  people  of  Psure  had  declared  war 
agsdnst  Pomare.  He  applied  to  the  Missionaries  for 
assistance,  and,  entering  the  room  in  which  they  were 
assembled,  inquired  how  many  of  them  knew  how  to 
make  war.  Mr.  Nott  replied  ^^  We  know  nothing  of  war." 
Pomare  withdrew,  and  they  afterwards  agreed  not  to 
resort  to  the  nie  of  arms;  either  for  offence  or  defence. 
Their  determination  was  made  known  to  their  friends ; 
and,  as  no  dissatisfaction  appeared,  they  were  led  to  hope 
that  they  should  be  permitted  peaceably  to  prosecute  their 
labours,  without  any  further  solicitation  on  the  subject. 
A  native  who  had  assisted  in  the  smithes  shop  was 
enabled,  after  the  departure  of  the  Missionaries,  who  had 
used  the  forge,  to  make  fish-hooks,  adzes,  and  a  number 
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of  useful  iron  articles ;  but  the  skill  he  had  acquired, 
instead  of  being  employed  to  promote  the  industry, 
civilization,  and  comfort  of  his  countrymen,  was  soon 
Implied  to  purposes  of  barbarity  and  murder ;  and  the 
Missionaries  beheld  with  regret  that  he  was  often  em- 
ployed in  manufactniing  not  only  useful  tools,  but 
weapons  for  battle* 

Pomare  subsequently  made  war  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  Pare,  where  the  Europeans  had  been  plundered :  the 
people  were  defeated,  fourteen  of  them  killed,  and  forty 
or  fifiy  of  their  houses  burnt. 

Fire  months  after  the  departure  of  the  Missionaries  in 
the  Nautilus,  two  large  vessels  were  seen  standing  towards 
Matarai  bay^  As  soon  as  they  hoisted  English  colours, 
the  natives  were  thrown  into  the  greatest  consternation, 
and,  packing  up  whatever  iShey  oould  carry  away,  aban*^ 
doned  their  houses,  and  were  seen  in  every  direction  fly^ 
ing  towards  the  mountains.  Being  asked  their  reasons 
for  such  a  proceeding,  they  answeifed,  that  seeing  two 
large  English  ships,  they  apprehended  they  were  come 
to  revenge  the  assault  upon  the  Missionaries.  After  many 
assurances  to  the  contrary,  their  fears  seemed  to  be 
removed.  When  the  Captains  came  on  shore  in  the 
evening,  they  were  welcomed  by  the  Missionaries,  and 
introduced  to  the  chiefs,  whose  familiarity  and  cheer* 
fulness  soon  evinced  that  every  feeling  of  suspicion  had 
subsided.  These  vessels  were  the  Cornwall  and  the  Sally 
of  London,  South  Sea  whalers.  As  the  ships  were 
in  repair,  and  the  crews  in  health,  they  remained  only 
three  days  in  the  harbour,  and  sailed  from  the  island  on 
the  27th  of  August ;  having  made  a  number  of  presents 
to  the  chiefs,  they  did  not  leave  any  of  their  crews  on 
shore,  which  was  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  the  Mis- 
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sionaries^  who  had  beheld  with  regret  the  banefiil  m- 
fluence  of  unprincipled  seamen^  on  the  minds  and  habits 

of  the  people. 

From  one  of  these  ships^  Oripaia,  a  chief  of  Papara,  and 
rival  of  Pomare^  had  received  a  large  quantity  of  gun- 
powder as  a  present.  The  powder  being  coarser  in  the 
grain  than  what  the  natives  had  been  accustomed  to 
receive^  they  imagined  either  that  it  was  not  powder^  or 
that  it  was  a  very  inferior  kind.  In  order  to  satisfy 
themselves,  Oripaia  proposed  to  one  of  his  attendants  to 
try  it.  A  pistol  was  loaded,  and  fired  over  the  whole 
heap  of  powder  they  had  received,  and  around  which  the 
chief  and  his  attendants  were  sitting.  A  spark  fell  from 
the  pistol,  and  the  whole  of  the  powder  instantly  ex- 
ploded. As  soon  as  the  natives  had  recovered  from  the 
shock,  perceiving  the  powder  adhering  to  their  limbs^ 
they  attempted  to  rub  it  off,  but  found  the  skin  peel  off 
with  it)  they  then  plunged  into  an  adjacent  river.  Six 
of  the  natives  were  severely  injured,  and  Oripaia  with 
one  of  his  attendants  died.  As  soon  as  Pomare  was 
acquainted  with  the  accident,  he  begged  Mr.  Broomhall 
to  visit  the  house  in  which  the  accident  had  occurred, 
and  endeavour  to  relieve  the  sufferers.  The  chief  appeared 
in  a  most  affecting  state,  dreadfully  scorched  with  the 
powder;  Mr.  Broomhall  employed  such  applications 
as  he  supposed  likely  to  alleviate  his  sufferings ; 
these,  however,  increased,  and  both  the  chief  and  his 
wife  attributed  his  pains,  not  to  the  effects  of  the  explo- 
sion, but  to  the  remedies  applied,  or  rather  to  the  poison 
imagined  to  be  infused  into  the  application  by  the  god 
of  the  foreigners.  This  not  only  aroused  the  jealousy  of 
the  chief,  and  the  rage  of  Otu,  but  had  nearly  cost  Mr. 
Broomhall   and   his  companions  their  lives,  and  made 
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tlie  Missionaries  extremely  cautious  in  administering 
medicine  to  any  of  the  chiefs.  Native  remedies  were 
now  applied^  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  Oripaia,  but  they 
were  unavailing^  and^  after  languishing  for  some  time  in 
the  greatest  agony^  he  expired.  The  body  of  the  deceased 
chief  was  embalmed  by  a  process  peculiar  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  South  Sea  Islands.  It  was  placed  on  a  kind  of 
platform ;  and  a  nimiber  of  superstitious  ceremonies  were 
observed.  During  the  performance  of  these  rites^ 
Pomare's  orator^  and  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Matavai^ 
used  insulting  expressions  in  reference  to  the  corpse ; 
which  so  incensed  Otu^  that^  aided  by  the  chief  pries^ 
he  immediately  made  war  upon  the  district  of  Matavai* 
Late  in  the  evenings  the  Missionaries  and  people  had 
some  intimation  of  his  intention :  before  daylight  the  next 
mornings  the  attack  was  commenced  at  one  end  of  the 
district ;  the  inhabitants  fled  before  the  assailants ;  and  by 
sunrise^  the  warriors  of  Otu  had  scoured  the  district  from 
one  end  to  the  other^  driving  before  them  every  inha- 
bitant^  excepting  a  few  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
Missionary  dwellings.  Several  warriors^  with  dubs  and 
spears^  surrounded  the  Missionary  house^  but  its  inmates 
remained  unmolested;  and  in  the  course  of  the  day^ 
Haamanemane  arrived,  and  assured  the  Mission  family 
no  evil  was  designed  against  them.  In  the  evening 
they  were  also  visited  in  ah  amicable  manner  by  Otu 
and  his  queen. 

In  connexion  with  this  attack  upon  the  district  of 
Matavai,  which  belonged  to  Pomare,  Otu  and  Haamane- 
mane declared  that  Pomare  was  deprived  of  all  authority 
in  the  larger  peninsula.  The  districts  on  the  west  and 
south  side  declared  for  Otu,  and  those  on  the  western 
were  threatened  with  invasion  in  the  event  of  refusal. 
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In  the  division  of  the  territory  thus  seized^  the  chief 
priest  received  the  eastern  part  of  Matavai ;  but  he  did 
not  long  enjoy  it^  he  was  murdered,  as  already  stated,  very 
shortly  afterwards.  This  event  gave  a  new  aspect  to  poU<- 
tical  affairs  in  the  island,  and  appeared  to  unite  in  one 
interest  Otu  and  Pomare  his  father.  The  inhabitants  of 
Matavai  left  their  places  pf ,  retreat,  and,  having  presented 
their  peace-offering,  re-occupied  their  lands.  The  Mis- 
sionaries resumed  their  attempts  to  instruct  the  natives, 
but  found  the  acquisition  of  the  language  so  difficult, 
and  the  insensibility  of  th6  people  so  great,  that  they 
were  exceedingly  discouraged.  Some  of  the  natives, 
however,  were,  led  tp  inquire  how  it  was  that  Cook, 
Vancouver,  Bligh,  and  other  early  visitors,  had  never  told 
them  any  of  those  things  which  they  heard  from  the 
teachers  now  residing  with  them. 

Towards  the  dose  of  the .  year  17995  the  Missionaries 
were  called  to  the  melancholy  duty  of  conveying  to  the 
silent  grave,  under  very  distressing  circumstances,  Mr. 
Lewis,  one  of  their  number,  and  the  first  Missionary  who 
had  terminated  his  life  on  the  shores  of  Tahiti.  He 
landed  from  the  ship  Duff  in  1797>  continued  to  labour 
with  his  companions,  respected  and  useful,  until  about 
three  months  after  the  departure  of  the  Nautilus  with 
the  families  to  Port  Jackson,  when  he  left  the  Mis- 
sion house,  and  took  up  his  residence  with  a  taio,  or 
friend,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  district.  Three  weeks 
afterwards,  he  intimated  to  his  companions  his  inten- 
Jtion  of  uniting  in  marriage  with  a  native  of  the  island, 
solemnly  purposing  to  abide  faithful  towards  her  until  death. 
Considering  her  an  idolatress,  the  Missionaries  deemed 
this  an  inconsistent  and  unlawful  act,  but  Mr.  Lewis,  per- 
severing in  his  determination,  they  dissolved  the  con- 
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nexion  that  had  subsisted  between  him  and  themselves^ 
as  members  of  the  church  of  Christy  and  discontinued 
all  Christian  and  social  intercourse  with  him.  He 
was  still  constant  in  attendance  on  public  worship^ 
industrious  in  the  culture  of  his  garden^  and  in  working 
for  the  king  and  principal  chiefs^  who  were  evidently 
much  attached  to  him.  On  the  23d  of  November^  the 
Missionaries  heard  he  had  died  on  the  preceding  evening. 
They  hastened  to  his  hou3e,  and  foimd  the  corpse  lying 
on  a  bed ;  the  forehead  and  face  considerably  disfigured 
with  wounds^  apparently  inflicted  with  a  stone  and  a 
sharp  instrument.  The  female  with  whom  he  had  lived 
as  his  wife^  informed  them  that  he  went  out  of  the 
house  on  the  preceding  evenings  and  that  hearing  a 
noise  shortly  afterwards,  she  hastened  to  the  spot 
whence  it  proceeded,  and  saw  him  on  the  pavement  in 
front  of  the  house,  beating  his  head  against  the  stones. 
On  looking  at  that  part  of  the  pavement  where  he  had 
fallen,  one  or  two  of  the  stones  were  stained  with 
blood.  Some  of  the  natives  said  that  he  had  acted  as 
if  insane,  others  that  the  evil  spirit  had  entered  into 
him ;  but,  from  several  eicpressions  that  were  used,  there 
was  reason  to  apprehend  he  had  been  murdered. 

Assisted  by  two  or  three  natives,  Mr,  Bicknell  and 
Mr.  Nott  dug  his  grave  in  a  spot  near  their  dwelling  on 
the  north  side  of  Matavai  bay,  which  had  been  selected 
a3  a  place  of  interment.  On  the  evening  of  the 
29th  of  November,  1799,  Mr.  Nott,  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr. 
Eyre,  and  Mr.  Bicknell,  bore  his  remains  to  the  grave, 
where  Mr.  Harris  read  the  xcth  Psalm,  and  offered  up  an 
appropriate  prayer  to  Almighty  God.  The  circumstances 
of  his  death  were  truly  affecting,  and  the  feelings  of  the 
Missionaries  such  as  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to 
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describe.  They  have  since  learned  that  he  was  murdered^ 
and  some  of  them  have  also  regretted  that  after  his  sepa^ 
ration^  that  kindness  and  friendly  intercourse  were  not 
continued^  which  might  perhaps^  without  compromise  of 
character^  have  been  consistently  maintained.  Pomare^ 
considering  himself  the  protector  of  the  Missionaries^ 
though  he  did  not  appear  to  think  he  had  been  murdered^ 
yet  proposed^  if  it  appeared  to  the  survivors  that  such 
had  been  the  fact^  to  destroy  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district;  and  so  much  did  many  of  the  latter  fear 
such  an  events  that  several  fled  to  the  mountains.  The 
Missionaries,  considering  that  in  such  retaliation  the 
innocent  woidd  suffer  with  the  guilty,  interposed,  and 
prevailed  upon  the  king  to  spare  the  district,  but  to 
punish  the  guilty  whenever  they  might  be  discovered. 

Scarcely  were  the  remains  of  Mr.  Lewis  consigned  to 
the  silent  grave,  when  an  event  occurred,  which  again 
reduced  the  number  of  this  already  weakened  band. 
The  Betsy  of  London,  a  letter  of  marque,  arrived  with 
a  Spanish  brig  her  prize,  with  which  she  was  proceed- 
ing from  South  America  to  Port  Jackson.  The  com* 
mander  of  the  Betsy  having  intimated  his  intention  of 
returning  in  five  or  six  months,  Mr.  Harris  proposed 
to  his  companions  to  visit  New  South  Wales;  and 
on  the  1st  of  January  1800,  he  sailed  from  Matavai  bay, 
intending  to  return  when  the  ship  should  revisit  the 
islands.  By  this  conveyance,  the  remaining  Missionaries 
wrote  an  account  of  their  circumstances  and  their  pros- 
pects to  the  directors  in  London,  stating,  that  although 
they  had  not  acquired  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
language  to  enable  them  publicly  to  preach  the  gospel, 
they  had  observed,  whenever  they  had  conversed  with  the 
natives,  that  though  they  could  perceive  the  difference 
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between  Christiaiiity  and  paganism^  their  .attachment 
to  the  abominations  of  the  latter  was  too  strong  to 
be  removed  by  any  other  influence  than  that  of  the  Spirit 

of  God. 

Anxious  to  avoid  unnecessary  expenditure,  they  had  on 
a  former  occasion  written,  to  prevent  the  Society's  incur- 
ring any  further  expense  on  their  account,  as  their  re- 
maining  on  the  island  was  imcertain ;  but  now,  as 
there  was  a  prospect  of  peaceable  continuance,  and  the 
liberal  supply  they  had  taken  out  in  the  Duff,  being,  by 
pltmder,  presents,  &c.  nearly  expended,  they  foimd .  it 
necessary  to  apply  for.  a  few  articles  for  their  own  use, 
and  others  for  presents  to-  the  chiefs,  whom  they  .de* 
scribed  as  daily  visiting  their  dwellings,  and  treating 
them  with  kindness. 

Five  days  after  the  departure  of  the  Betsy,  the  Mis- 
sionaries had  the  satisfaction  to  welcome  again  to  their 
Society,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry ;  who  returned  from  Port 
Jackspn  in  the  Eliza,  a  South  Sea  whaler.  Mr.  Henry 
was  the  only  one  of  the  number  who  had  left,  that 
resumed  his  labours  in  Tahiti.  By  his  arrival,  the  Mis- 
sionaries received  the  pleasing  intelligence  of.  the  Duff's 
second  destination  to  Tahiti,  and  were  led  to  expect  with 
her  arrival  a  reinforcement  of  labourers,  and  the  various 
supplies  of  which  they  stood  so  much  in  need. .  Having 
repaired  the  vessel  and  recruited  his  stores,  the  captain 
sailed  from  Tahiti  on  the  14th  of  January,  leaving  on 
the  island  three  of  his  seamen,  whose  influence, among 
the  inhabitants  in  general  was  soon  found  to  be  most 
unfavourable* 

Hitherto,  the  public,  worship  of  God  had  been  per- 
formed in  one  of  the  apartments  of  the  Mission-house, 
but  as  it  appeared  expedient  to  erect,  a  place  for  this 

o 
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qieciflc  dbjeet,  to  which  also  the  natives  might  htcrn 
access  for  thd  pturpoBe  of  religious  ingtraction^  a  spot 
was,  selected  near  the  grave  of  Mr.  I^wis;  and  on  the 
5th  of  March  1797>  with  the  assistance  of  a  number  of 
Pomax^'s  fnen^  they  commenced  the  erection  of  their 
chapel.  The  chiefs  procored  most  of  die  materials,  and 
when  it  was  nearly  finished^  Pomare  sent  a  Jbh  as  an 
offering  to  Jesus  Christ,  requesting  that  it  might  he  hung 
up  in  their  new  chapel.  This  was  the  first  building  erer 
erected  on  the  South  Sea  Islands,  for  the  worship  of  the 
livfaig  God  ;  and  although  the  Missionaries  were  cheered 
with  the  hope  of  often  beholding  it  filled  with  attentive 
hearers  or  Christian  worshippers,  they  were  obliged  to 
pull  itdowa  early  in  the  year  1802,  to  prevent  its  afford- 
ing shelter  to  their  enemies,  or  being  set  on  fire  by  the 
rebels^  by  ivhich  their  owil  dwelling  might  have  been 
destroyed. 

The  pleasing  anticipations  which  the  Missionaries  had 
been  led  to  indulge  in  Connexion  with  the  second  visit 
of  the  Duff,  were  destroyed  by  the  arrival  of  the 
Albion,  in  Matavai  liay  on  the  27th  of  December  in  the 
same  year.  Her  commander.  Captain  Bunker,  brought 
them  no  letters  from  England,  but  conveyed  the  melan- 
choly tidings  of  the  capture  of  the  Duff  by  a  IVench 
privateer.  He  also  delivered  from  Mr.  Harris,  Who  was 
settled  in  Norfolk  Island,  a  letter  acquainting  them  with 
the  murder  of  three  of  the  Missionaries  in  the  Friendly 
islands,  the  departure  of  one,  the  flight  of  the  rest  to 
Port  Jackson,  and  the  total  destruction  of  the  Toiiga 
Mission.  Their  own  circumstances  were  by  no  means 
prosperous ;  they  luid  heard  but  once  from  England; 
they  were  expecting  every  day  the  arrival  of  the  Duff  with 
cheering  tidings  and  add^ional  aid ;  but  the  intelligence 
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BOW  received,  not  only  disappointed  their  liopes^  but  de- 
pieeaed  tlieir  spirits^  and  darkened  their  proq^ects.  In  the 
letter  sent  at  this  time  to  the  directon,  they  express  their 
amriety  to  hear  from  England,  their  oonTiction  of  the 
iseilities  that  would  beafforded  towards  the  establishing  the 
goapel  m  Tahiti  and  the  neighbonriag  islands,  if  they  were 
jciaed  by  a  body  of  Missionaries  and  an  experienced 
director,  and  leconunended  that  a  surgeon  and  several 
mechanies  shonld  be  induded  in  the  number  of  those 
wbo  might  be  sent. 

The  AIMon  had  scaicdy  sailed,  when  large  fleets  of 
canoes,  tOgd  with  fighting  men,  arrived,  and  the  island 
waa  agitated  with  the  appr^ension  of  hostilities  between 
the  king  and  chiefs.  The  removal  of  Oro,  the  national 
idol,  from  Pare  to  Atehmru,  was  the  eaose  of  the 
threatened  conflict :  ammu|iitioa  was  prepared ;  a  large 
assembly  of  diiefs  and  warriors  met  at  Pare;  and  it  waa 
daily  expected  that  the  long  concealed  elements  of  war 
would  there  explode,  and  plmige  the  nation  in  anarchy 
and  bloodshed.  At  this  critical  period,  his  majesty's 
ship.  Porpoise,  arrived  in  Matavai  bay«  The  letter  and 
psresenta  Pomare  received  by  this  conveyance  from  the 
goverm»r  of  New  South  Wales,  and  Ae  attentions  paid 
to  him  by  the  commander  of  the  vessel,  tended,  ii|  no 
small  degree,  to  confirm  Otu  in  his  government^  and  to 
intimidate  his  enemies. 

The  governors  of  the  colony  of  New  Soutii  Wales 
have  uniformly  manifested  the  most  friendly  concern 
for  the  safety  of  the  Missionaries,  and  the  success  of 
the  several  Missions  in  the  South  Seas,  On  the  present 
occasion.  Governor  King,  in  a  letter  to  Pomare,  re- 
maiked,  that  he  could  ^  not  too  strongly  recommend  to 
his  kind  protection,  the  society  of  Missionaries  whom 
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he  had  taken  under  his  care ;"  and  that,  ^^  such  protect 
tion  CQuld  not  fail  to  excite  the  gratitude  of.  the 
Missionaries^  and  the  friendship  of  King  George;'' 
Governor  Macquarie^  his  successor^  manifested  the. 
same  kindness  towards  the  Missionaries^,  and  aa. 
equal  regard  for  the  welfare  and  security  of  the  natives. . 
In  order  to  protect  the  mhabitahts  of  New  Zealand  and 
the  South  Sea  Islands  from  the  oppression^  violence^ 
and  murder^  of  unprincipled  and  lawless  Europeans^ 
he  issued^  in  December^  1813^  an  order^  alike  creditable 
to  the  enlightened  polidy  of  his  administration^  and  the 
benevbleiice  of  his  heart.  A  copy  was  brought  to  the 
Society  Islands^  and  is  here  inserted. 

»  « 

Goverfwient  and  Genertd  Orders,  dated  Dec.  I,  1813. 

^  No  ship  or  yessel  shall  clear  out  from  any  of  the  ports  within  this 
fenritory,  (New  Sontfa  Wales,)  for  New  Zealand,  or  any  odier  island  in 
the  South  Pacific,  unless  the  Master,  if  of  British  or  Indian,  or  die 
Master  and  Owners,  if  of  Plantation  Registry,  shall  enter  into  bonds 
with  the  Nayal  Officer,  under  £1000  penalty,  that  themselves  and  crew 
shall  properly  demean  themselves  towards  the  natives ;  and  not  commit 
acts  of  trespass  on  their  gardens,  lands,  habitations,  burial  grounds, 
tombSy  or  properties^  and  not  make  war,  or  at  all  interfere  in  their 
^piarrels,  or  excite  any  animosities  among  them,  but  leave  them  to  the 
fite  enjoyment  of  their  rites  and  ceremonies;  and  not  take  firom  the 
islands  any  male  native,  without  his  own  and  his  chief's  and  parents' 
consent ;  and  shall  not  take  from  thence  any  female  native,  without  the 
like  consent— or,  in  case  of  shipping  any  male  natives,  as  mariners, 
divers,  &c«  then^  at  their  own  request  at  any  time,  to  discharge  them,  first 
paying  them  all  wages,  &c.  And,  the  natives  of  all  the  said  islftnde 
being  under  His  Majesty's  protection,  all  acts  of  rapine,  plunder,  piracy, 
murders,  or  other  outrages  against  their  persons  or  property,  will,  upon 
eonviction,  be  severely  punished/' 

In  reference  to  another  Order  resembling  this,  and 
issued  Nov.  19^  1814^  it  is  declared^  that — 
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'•  ^^AuyneglMt  or  dliobedieiioe  of  fhese  Orders,  will  subjoet  thft 
oflenden  td  be  proceeded  against  with  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law,  oa 
their  return  thither,  (yis.-  New  South  Wales ;)  and,  those  who  shall  retunr 
to  England,  -Mthout  first  resorting  to  this  place,:  will  be.  reported  to  His 
Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and  such  documents  trans* 
ndtted,  as  will  warrant  their  being  equally -proceeded  against  and 
punished.*' 


Although  the  justice  and  humanity  of  the  governor  of 
New  South  Wales  were  so  distinctly  manifested  in  the 
foregoing  Orders^  these  regulations  were  found  in- 
sufficient to  prevent  outrage  upon  the  natives^  from  the 
masters  and  crews  of  vessels  visiting  the  islands:  an 
act  was  therefore  passed  in  the  British  parliament^  in  the 
month  of  June^  1817>  entitled^  ^^  An  Act  of  the  57th  of  the 
King,  for  the  more  effectual  punishment  of  Murders  and 
Manslaughters  committed  in  places  not  within.  His 
Majesty's  dominions/'  As  it  is  a  document  important  to^ 
the  peace  and  security  of  the  inhabitants  of  Poljmesia^  I 
deem  no  apology  necessary,  for  inserting  it  nearly  entire,.. 
In  the  preamble  of  the  bill,  it  is  stated. 


''That  grieyous  murders  and  manslaughters  had  been  eommitfed  Hi 
the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  as  well  on  the  high  seas,  as  on  land,  in  the 
islands  of  New  Zealand  and  Otaheite,  and  in-  other  islands,  countries,  and 
plaees,  not  within  His  Bmest/s.  dominions,  by  the  masters  and  crews  of 
British  ships,  and  other  persons,  wha  hare,  for  the  most  part,  deserted 
from,  or  left  their  ships,  and  have  continued  to  live  and  reside  amongst 
6ie  inhabitants  of  these  islands;  whereby  great  violence  has  been  done, 
and  a  general  scandal  and  prejudice  raised  against  the  name  and  character 
of  British  and  other  European  traders:  And,  whereas,  such  crimes  and 
offences  do  escape  unpunished,  by  reason  of  the  difficulty  of  bringing  to 
trial  the  persons  gmlty  thereof:  For  remedy  whereof,  be  it  enacted  by 
the  Ring's  most  excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
tiie  Lords  Spiritnal  and  Temporal,  and  the  Commons,  in  this  present 
parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that  from  and 
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aUtr  the  iMuniiig  of  tlifo  Act,  ill  anuden  «mI  ■iilangfctfw  ^ewwirfttod,  or 
that  BbaU  be  commitCedyiii  the  Mid  iilandg  of  New  Zoal^ 
within  any  other  islands^  cooBtriety  or  pkoea,  not  within  Hia  Ifi^eaty's 
dominioB0y  nor  eobject  to  any  Enfopean  stale  or  powcvy  nor  within  the 
territory  of  the  United  Statee  of  Ameiioa,  by  fkb  master  or  crew  of  any 
British  sh^,  er  ^waaei^ot  any  of  theB,  or  byanypenoft  sailiBg  in^  or 
belonging  thereto ;  or  that  shall  have  sailed  in,  or  belonged  to,  aad  h«re 
quitted  any  British  ship,  or  yessel,  to  lire  in  any  of  the  said  islands^ 
countries,  or  places^  or  either  of  them,  or  that  shall  be  there  liying,  shall 
and  may  be  tried,  and  a^fndged,  and  pnnlshed,  in  aSiy  of  tiis  B|ii^{eaty's 
Mands,  piantatians,  oohmies,  domliiiowt^  foils,  or  ihotories,  under  or  by 
Tirtne  of  tlie  King's  gommiaeiony  or  commissions,  whieb  shall  have  been, 
or  may  hereafter  be  issued,  under  and  by  Tirtne,  and  in  pursuance,  of  an 
Act  passed  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  His  present  Migesty,  entided,  an  Act 
for  the  more  speedy  trial  of  offences  conmitlBd  in  distant  oonaKlries,  or 
ttpon  Oie  sea*'* 


By  the  Pbrpobey  they  also  recrived  the  ugreealbio 
intell]g«iice  that  a  ahip^  with  a  reinfoircemeiit  of  Mtasion* 
atfiesy  and  ueceaMffy  siipplies  from  Englandy  was  on  her 
way  to  the  iahmds.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  10th  of 
Jnly^  1801^  tte  Royal  Admiral^  commanded  by  Captain 
W.  Wilson^  anch^]^  ip  the  l>ay>  haying  a  number  of 
Missionaries  on  board,  together  with  supplies  and  letters 
from  their  friends  and  the  directors^  from  whom  they 
had  heard  only  once,  during  the  four  years  they  had 
dwelt  on  the  island.  Mr.  Shdly,  one  of  the  Missionaries 
who  had  been  stationed  in  the  Friendly  Ishmdi^  but  had 
escaped  to  New  South  Wales,  returned  to  Tahiti  in  this 
ship,  and  wafl  cordially  welcomed  by  the  Missionaries, 
along  with  those  who  had  arrived  from  England. 

Or  the  13th  of  July,  1801,  Captain  Wikon,  and  the 
eight  Missionaries  from  England,  landed  near  Point 
Venus,  and  were  introduced  to  Otu,  Pomare,  and  other 
principal  chiefs,  by  whom  they  were  welcomed  to  Tahiti* 
Pomare  said  he  was  pleased  with  their  anrival,  and  ex* 
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preBsed  his  willingneM  that  others  should  join  them. 
The  gratification  he  expressed  on  their  hmding)  however^ 
did  not  arise  from  any  desire  after  religions  instruction, 
for  in  ibia  interview  he  spoke  of  their  engaging  in  war 
with  him,  and  probably  rcjcneed  in«their  arrival  only  as  « 
means  of  increasing  the  strength  of  his  influence,  ahd 
the  stability  of  his  government.  After  remaining  about 
three  wedcs  at  Tahiti^  and  assisting  the  society  in  their 
regidatiani  by. his  counsel,  ai|d  in  the  preparation  of 
their  houses  by  the  carpenters  of  the  ship.  Captain 
Wilson  sailed  from  Matayai  on  the  31  st  of  July.  With 
him,  Mr.  Btoomhall  left  Tahiti  for  China  or  India.  He 
had  been  above  five  years  on  the  island,  having  arrived 
in  the  Duff,  in  1797*  He  was  an  intelligent,  active 
young  man,  24  years  of  age,  had  been  highly  serviceable 
to  the  Mission,  and  was  respected  by  the  natives  until 
about  twelve  months  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Royal 
Admiral,  when  he  intimated  his  doubts  as  to  the  -reality- 
of  Divine  influence  on  the  mind,  and  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  His  compaidons  endeavoured  to  remove  his 
scepticism  j  but  failing  in  their  efibrts,  he  was  separated 
from  their  communion,  having  on  several  occasions 
pabUdy  declared  his  sentiments  to  be  deistical.  Ho 
then  lived  some  time  tidth  a  native  female,  as  his  wife, 
bat  was  soon  left  by  her;  and,  on  the  arrival  of  Captidn 
Wilson,  requested  permission  to  leave  the  island  in  hltf 
ship.  His  departure  from  the  island,  uiider  such  cir« 
cumstances,  although  desirable  on  account  of  the  in- 
flutace  of  his  principles  and  conduct  on  the  minds  of 
the  inhabitants,  could  not  but  be  peculiarly  distressing 
to  those  he  left  behind.  They  followed  him  with  their 
compassionate  regard  and  their  prayers,  and,  after  a  num« 
ber  of  years,  learned  that  he  had  been  engaged  in  a  vessel 
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trading  in  the  Indian  seas ;  that  he  had  at  length  made 
himself  known  to  the  Baptist  Missionaries  at  Serampore^ 
from  whom  they^  heard  that  he  had .  renounced  his 
erroneous  sentiments^  and  professed,  his  belief  in  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  revelation* 

The  circumstances  which  follow^  relative  to  the 
penitence  of  this  unhappy  man^  are  taken  from  the 
"  Circular  Letters'*  published  by  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society.  .  In  one  of  these^  dated  Calcutta,  May,  8,  1809, 
the  writer  says, 

*  **  We  have  lately  seen  the  gracions  hand  of  God  stretched  out  in  a  meet 
remarkable  manner,  in  the  recoreiy  of  a  backBUding  JftTiMtaiiaiy,  after 
nine  years  of  wandering  from  Ood.  This  person  had  been  chosen  with 
others  for  an  arduons  undertaking ;  had  been  set  apart  to  the  great  work, 
and  had  engaged  in  it  to  a  considerable  extent ;  having  acquired  a  tolerable 
knowledge  of  the  language  in  which  he  was  to  preach  to  the  heathen. 
At  this  period,  he  fell  into  open  iniquity;  and  embraced  a  glooiny  state  of 
infiddlty,  the  frequent  coneequenoe  of  backsliding  from  God*" 

Having  left  the  Mission  and  gone  to  sea,  several 
alarming:  incidents,  particularly  the  breaking  of  his 
thigh  at  Madras,  and  a  severe  illness,  in  Calcutta,  tended 
to  awaken  him-to  a  sense  of  his  danger^  But,  although 
he  held  a  correspondence  with  several  serious  persons^ 
he  studiously  concealed  his  previous  cliaracter.  and  his 
name«  -  At  length,  after  writing  a  long  letter,  in  which 
he  describes  the  anguish  of  his  mind  with  dreadful 
minuteness,  he  obtained  a  private  interview  with  Dr* 
Marshman  and  Mr.  Ward,  of  which  the  following  is  the 
result. 

''  At  the  time  appointed,  he  called  on  brother  Marshman,  at  brother 
Carey's  rooms,  and,  after  a  little  conversation  on  the  state  of  his  soul, 
he  added,  You  now  behold  an  apostate  Missionary,    I  am  ,  who 
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left  Ills  brethren  nine  yean  ago.  Is  it  poouble  you  can  behdd  me 
withoat  despising  me  ? — ^The  eflfoct  wMcli  this  discovery  of  Diyine  ntercy 
displayed  to  a  backslider,  had  on  brother  Marshman's  mind,  can  better 
be  conceired  than  described.  It  for  the  moment  took  away  the  anguish 
oecasioned  by  a  note  that  instant  receired  from  Serampore,  saying  that 
brother  Carey  was  at  the  point  of  death  I  Brother  Marshman  entreated 
thin  retoming  prodigal  to  be  assured  of  the  utmost  Ioto  on  our  part ; 
encouraged  him  in  his  detennination  to  return  to  his  Missionary 
brethren,  and  promised  to  intercede  on  his  behalf,  both  with  his 
bft^mo^  ^nd'those  who  sent  him  out' 


» 


Soon  after  the  above  interview^  Mr.  Broomhall  em- 
barked on  another  voyage  to  some  port  in  India^  purposing, 
on  his  return^  to  dispose  of  his  vessel,  and  devote  the 
remainder  of  his  days  to  the  advancement  of  that:  cause 
which  he  had  abandoned ;  but  from  *  that  voyage  he 
never  returned:  neither  Mr.  Broomhall  nor  his  vessel 
was  ever  afterwards  heard  of, — it  being  supposed  the 
vessel  foundered,  and  all  on  board  perished. 
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cfeAP.  t. 


First  preaching  in  the  native  lanpxagls^Ajlfit&fll  cotiflMt  k 
Seizure  of  the  idol  Oro— Rebellion  of  the  Oropa — Introduction  of  use- 
All  foi^igii  froils  fihd  r^taUeii— PtOTldential  arrif  al  of  two  Tesscte^ 
Battle  of  Pare — Kinic's  camp  attacked,  Oro  retaken — Mission-house 
garrisoned  with  seamen^  &c.-rDesolatioii  of  the  war — l)eath  ot  the 
king's  t>ro{hef— Rdvages  of  foreign  disHasei—beslth  Of  i^duarc^— 
dietth  of  &is  <nififacier— Ofu  kdsiiiiieB  llie  lUtfie  W  hk  IMi  Mtn^ 
Origltt  Of  the  fv/jbl  jnu^EMts  to  instAicI  flie  diildreft-i-lMaai  of 
the  <iueeti-=-CompilHtion  of  thv  tint  spelling-book-^Fint  school  for 
teaclung  reading  and  writing—Anriya!  of  the  Hawkesbury^Death 
of  Mr.  Jeflehon— Mr.  Nott's  visit  ^o  the  Leeward  islands — fie)>eiiioh 
in  MataTai--Defeai  of  IBe  king— i)etiir(tth»  6f  the  maJSHt^  bf  tlie  Mlj^- 
•ionaries — ^Abandonment  of  tiie  Mission. 


Anxious  to  uicrease  the  resources  of  the  islands^ 
those  who  had  arrived  in  the  Royal  Admiral  had  brought 
with  them  a  variety  of  useful  seeds^  with  plants  of  the 
vine^  the  fig^  and  the  peach-tree^  from  Port  Jackson^ 
which  were  planted  in  the  Mission  garden.  Many  of 
the  seeds  grew^  and  the  vegetables  produced  added  a 
pleasing  variety  to  the  indigenous  productions  of  the 
country.  The  vine^  the  peachy  and  the  fig,  appeared  to 
thrive  very  well ;  but  in  the  war  which  broke  out  shortly 
after,  the  fences  were  broken  down,  the  plants  torn  up^ 
or  trodden  imder  foot,  and  the  garden  entirely  destroyed. 
Pineapples  and  water  melons,  of  which  the  natives 
seemed  remarkably  fond,  were  preserved  amidst  the 
general  devastation.     The  pineapple  grew  luxuriantly 
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told  U  WM   pfttototlle  /S9iOll^  ^ep  nri^  iq  mifl^lkS^  W 

Hie  jiatim  of  th^  Iniit^  tb^  tb^  inSi^  mmh^n  fif 
l^iem^  ui  pmx  mtivA  qyw»,  befim  Aiqr  f^mjfifs4  t» 
fat  Ai^  undieMed. 
The  Mijuioittries  wkQ  hftd  unriv^d  ii^  lb?  Ouff^  fuid  m^ 

ttoyiitti  so  much  iof  the  teogi?^  ifl  to  be  »Me  to  pyeadi 
to  ibe  satiree  in  tl|«ir  own  tonir^j  m4  tP  eiiggge  in  $be 
MtecbotiGid  inatruotum  of  Ae  pbiMr^^   lo  Ib/^  exer^^iwi 

Ibev  dill  not  confine  tbeniAehrefl  to  ftlie  inhiAiijMifii  nf  tbeit 
own  Tianiliir,  but  mi^d  Ibe  ddj^^i^t  dj«feripti;  fnd>  w 

ibe  iiu>»tb  of  JMsr^  190%  Mr.  J^ojstj  itec^mprnM^  by 

Mr.  Miey,  m^e  tbe  §r9t  MJ^&i^iWT  iM>F'  q/  T^bMi^  ifp^ 
Ibe  pwpoee  i9f  preiujui^  to  tb$  iid^  'Jlbejr  w^^e^ 

^  geip^^r^lj  hospitably  etfert^ijft^  ^  b%4  ]miDF  ^ih* 

pprtoftitiM  of  ApeakJAg  to  jtbe  psgplf^  Wk9  fm»^9^ 
listened  with  attention^  and  often  znadf  |;^quurie|,  .ci^V 
Wbi^e  ^e  pref^^ber  was  Bpf^ski^  or  ^t^  t^f  sfpice 
b«4  «Adc4,  They  9een^4  ^tf9^t«4  »  tjie  jw^count  o? 
tbe  crefl^icpj)|B^d  4peply  9£G^^  F**  ftP  ^fWbitfeWirf 
ffifsw  ClfiflhM  %  $WP  #^9?i»ent  for  si»;  ipa^efi^  (^f 
BfMfls,  pr  pjgfjpr  ptl^  /^S5Brui|D9,  wbi<^  Ibfy  b«?l  beei^ 
ly^f^astom^  to  fi9n#l4er  ^  tbe  best  m^W»  of  pr9pi^ati^ 
IbfCir  deities.  ^01^9  ^ai4  tb^y  .4f!^iIpd  to  F^J  to  Jte  to^ 
fi«i  fe»t  w»«  9feai4  >h^  gods  of  T*Wl4  wpjjW  4efi!te9y 
Ib/^gi  if  fbey  4^4 :  pther^  remarked,  tbfkt  tb?  Ppff  c^Rj^ 
Aast  ^mcpg  the  pbipi » w4  tbat,  if  tbe  gogpfl  b«4  b^W 
.cspveypd  by  ihjB  /|^  gUp^  fi^  go4^  o|  |«ath^K«,  j«  tb^jr 
denon4|i2(ted  |b^i^  i4plsj  W0)iI4  lo^g  ago  hav^  bei^p 
:  ^4  PAf  of  tbe  piiQ<^>«l  cbiefs,  fkt  frboge 
Ibey  gpe^t  t^e  wgbt,  pl¥ferRe4  to  tbe  m^h^ 

KTom^  $bat  h§  beWi^d  ;ibey  bi4  Jbe  tone  fowdntion^ 

jor  s^fli^oe  pf  .topwledge. 
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On  their  return  home^  they  passed,  through,  the  district 
of  Atehuru^  and  found  the  king^  Pomare^  and  all  the 
chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  land^  assembled  at  the  great 
Marae^  where  a  number  of  ceremonies  were  performing 
in  honour  of  Oro^  the  great  national  idoL  As  they 
passed  the  M arae^  they  saw  a  number  of  hogs  on  the 
altar  J  and  several  human  sacrifices  placed  in  the  trees 
around  ;  and  when  they  reached  the  spot  where  the  chiefs 
were  assembled^  they  found  Pomare  offering  fire  or  aiz 
large  pigs  to  Oro^  on  board  a  sacred  canoe,  in  which  the 
ark,  or  residence  of  the  idol,  was  placed.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  being  tlttia  engaged,  they  told  him  Jehovah  alone 
was  God,  that  pigs  were  not  acceptable  to  him  as  offer- 
ings, that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  true  atonement  for  sin, 
and  that  God  was  offended  with  them  for  killing  men. 
The  chief  at  first  seemed  unwilling,  but  at  last  said  he 
Would  attend  to  their  religion. 

On  the  following  day,  when  the  king,  chiefs,  and 
people,  were  assembled  within  the  temple,  Otu  and  his 
father,  pretending  to  have  received  intimation  that  Oro 
wished  to  be  conveyed  to  Tautira,  in  Taiarabu,  Pomare 
addressed  .the  chiefs  of  Atehuru,  requesting  them  to 
l^ive  him  up ;  but  the  orators  of  the  Atehuruan  chiefs 
resisted.  Otu  then  demanded  him,  but  the  chiefs 
still  refused  compliance.  Pomare  then  recommended 
his  son,  the  king,  to  allow  the  Atehuruan  chiefs 
to  retain  the  idol  until  a  certain  ceremony  had  been 
performed.  This  the  king  declined,  and  again  insisted 
that  Oro  should  be  given  up.  This  was  still  refused ; 
and,  having  asked  for  some  time  without  effect,  he  rose 
up  in  anger,  and  ordered  his  party  to  withdraw.  A 
number  of  his  attendants  rushed  upon  the  canoes,  others 
seized  the  god  by  force,  tore  him  away  from  the  people 
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9f  Atehura^  and  bore  him  towards  the  sea.  This  was 
not  only  the  signal  for  war^  but  the  commencement  of 
hostilities.  I^lie  Atehuruans  fled  to  the  valley^  and  the 
king  and  Pomare  set  sail  with  their  fleet  to  the  place  of 
rendezYous ;  and^  lest  Oro  should  feel  indignant  at  the 
treatment  he  had  received^  a  human  sacrifice  was 
ordered ;  and^  as  no  captive  was  at  hand^  one  of  Pomare's 
own  servants  was  murdered^  and  offered^  as  soon  as  the 
fleet  reached  the  shore.  The  next  mornings  the  fleet 
sailed  with  the  idol  for  Tautira,  and  the  Missionaries 
returned  to  their  companions^  with  the  tidings  of  these 
threatening  events.  When  the  fleet  reached  Papara, 
Pomare  sent  them  word  that  it  was  probable  the 
Atehuruans  would  attack  them,  and  advised  them  to  be 
upon  their  guard.  Ten  days  after,  they  heard  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Atehuru  had  invaded  the  district  of  Faa, 
murdered  those  who  had  not  escaped  by  flight,  burnt 
down  the  houses,  and  continued  their  murderous  and 
idesolating  course  into  the  district  of  Pkure,  which  joins 
liatavai  on  the  south.  Here  they  drove  out  the  inhabi- 
tants, burned  their  habitations,  and  then  returned  to 
their  own  territory;  not,  however,  without  threatening 
•to  enter  the  district  of  Matavai,  assault  the  Missionaries, 
and  plunder  their  property. 

This  rebellion,  called  in  the  annals  of  Tahiti,  Te  tamai 
ia  Rua,  The  war  of  Rua,  (Rua  being  the  name  of  the 
principal  leader  of  the  rebellion,)  was  the  most  powerful 
and  alarming  that  had  yet  taken  place ;  and  the  circum- 
stances by  which  God  providentially  preserved  the 
Missionaries  from  its  rage,  and  from  inevitable  ruin, 
were  remarkable.  About  six  weeks  before  My.  Nott 
•commenced  his  tour  of  Tahiti,  the  Norfolk,  an  armed 
brig  from  Port  Jackson,  arrived  at  Matavai,  and  brought 
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Mf..  9sA  Mi»,  $hdty  to  ym  tbe  Mimpi^  AJimt »  week 
iift«ir  lim  MniYMi  of  tbi&  Norfolk^  ii^  Yfinm^  Matter 
Mlojufil  F^wel^  wiM  iotP  A^  tof^  Md  left  oa  9buf^ 
C»iftdq  Bi0hQp  9od  ^iic  ^f^foMii^  to  pvfiplw9«  figs  nd  mK 
pork  /or  Port  /agkipn^  irbik  £;«pt»iA  %»§  p^f§^  lim 

ff>W^  to  tibe  Swdwicb  l4)wd#9  pn  Ae  Mm^  gFnxA 

fibsmt  Ui«  30tb  of  MirQb  itli^  fiforfoU:  f9«  vvq^^  'm 

gakofFuu}.  TIns  1»uU  i9r«s  de8troy§d^  J^t  f^  I;^  stoiep 
m^ne  ft^s^r^e^;  g^yeqiteem  fngHstou^n  ifir^eiy  t(^u§  ca$ 
Mbore^  and   Add^  tp  the  nuqij^ir   of  t}ioQe   fJreiidy 

Md  bU  »S9^  ^fv^md  to  one  /p^mfflipa  ef^ei^y^  «nitt^ 
irith  th€  Mi^eiaoAriej^  for  ^utu^l  (ii^fm^  I  f^  f9  tb^s 
HiMler  Crod^   the  Mi99li09a|riep   p)ved    theif    pfipi^^pF^r 

jtion.  Two  Qt  tbree  h»adr/^  viniori  umi^  ^nm  Eimt^ 
to  Foi^ans's  afd.  Tbey  e^cwijii^  jq  jth^  nfirttorp  j/Kt 
joi  Vvut,  srheie  tibey  w&^  joined  by  «  Aitfnlm  of  tbp 
inhabitaofts  pf  tboee  districtSj  6iY0«rabte  to  bif  imim ; 
but  they  ven  attadked  wd  4if Tep  Jin  ponfimpn  befoup 
'i;he  £ebel0  tovards  Matava^j  wbl^b  had  90F  l^scyin^  tbfs 
^ntier  distrid;. 

Qn  the  day  i^f  the  eoc^gemivit,  C^ptm  J|iltW)B9  withp 
strong  party^  occupied  the  paav  pn  fjbe  t|9p  pf  One-^krn^ 
Hill,  anreflted  tii^  prpgFe^s  pf  the  yictoro^  fmd  fi^yovred 
the  letreat  lOf  the  vrnqj^sbi^^  wbpie  pourage  appeared  to 
have  forpakev  th^voi^  wder  the  cpi^viction  that  4^^  god  Oro 
hadfoiight3ritbttlieirepiemies^and.reBLdered  them  invincible. 
The  rebela.dJd  o^  attempt  to  e^Xj^  the  district,  but  ^^ 
a  meaaenger  ynih  pipppsals  9f  allianc^^  offering  jdbe 
Engli^  lihe  gPYf  rqjniepjb  of  Mi^v^j  and  the  two  districts 
to  the  aouthwfirdy  wbiph  tjt^y  \^^  ffHrpBAy  rftvaged.  If 
this  was  not  agrej^d  to^  they  demanded  permission  to 
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fdMA  llft^t^h  tte  .  AtitiUit  to  «ttde1i  theiir  eneniies 
heftfSA  MmkMi^  nft)  in  Hie  e¥mt  <tf  fefMal^  declared 
flieif  liiieriltoii  itf  fonlli^  «  paisflge  iritb  fhe  chib  and 
am  i^^8»«    HmJ  vefi%(9^tf  Iroifl  the  dDHqacfed  didtricte 

imd  Uftafly  alleluia  ih^sdtea  tind^f  tho  int^tecti^  dt 
Hm  Mkiioiitties  ahd  thoitf  toffi]Sftfl<«i8^  tttid  tSiey  wotild 
Mte  fidm  i  iUcMfiair  €0  Hke  cniAltf  of  tHeiir  encihie^^ 
had  they  M«  ^dOowed  td  p^B  through  ih4  dirtHct. 
tbii  ElbgQlSSty  ih0i«fofe^  Heceded  to  thd  fli^  proportion. 
th^  AWHvtmaa  imtlfted  the  tfeaity,  i^tonf^  to  thelf  own 
Ufid^  lAid  thui  ifibf^d  the  fofeigneri  at  M acavfil^  and 
&goi»  tmd^  lliei#  pratedtioti^  ft  6hOf6  fe^pfttf  from  the 
cb^  of  bhmediatfe  Attack.    Hlid  thd  Mii^sionariea  beeif 

tli^  only  Bi%UMhiiM!n  t^sldiiiir  to  ttfe  tslaiid  at  tiw  time, 
H  b  fiOst  ptoMdU4  the  tteCOM  woiild  tiot  hove  been 
thMfild  ftjr  Mflfli  in  Iheif  e9Key  of  eotiqnert.  They 
^mn  BMfi  ^te6ti«ed  Adr  Mfltcb  df  de0ti*tietlOi][  (  and^ 
ai  fhfif  fiOdidflafl^tt  jhettttti  tHiq^  ffitttt  llatli  m^eHted^  ot 

ii&ed  a  MeifflleQ  to  tliel^  ffe^« 

Aoril^  WMi  fbdON%  Hhd  ahitlikti^  tilth  tiio  belief 
that  the  god  IbaglM  iHtK  A^n^  tti«  l^b^Sb,  havlii^ 
ftikiM  te  iat»tteii  die  bodied  e^f  the  fl^,  aiid  ^it6d  in 
ttoii'  ibflifMtfsey  thc$  aiiibic^  of  "Pap&i^  wad  the  Whole 
nf  ttte  wttffi^w^  side  af  the  iftf^e^  pehittsula,  eroi»- 
ed  the  HMtemii  Mei^hed  m  5ii<ie  eo  Taatit^  and 
ttriifcked  tiie  Idiq^  httd  Pcft^kre^  %H05  eve#  rince  flieif 
iffiiM  with  ihe  Idol  they  had  idlsed  In  Atehtii^^  had 
beeft  tef%ed  fii  oiKthig  hiifaiaa  eabHtte^,  hiA,  by  othev 

tieis  ^  ilWBil^i  prdfftitftih^  ^  fat'dtif  o(  Oro.  Tlie 
fHlMi  \Mflilhieled  ti^ff  ctpedilSim  irtth  to  much  l^ecieoy 
Mid  a^^^mkb,  tbM  the  klnf  fW  wken  by  rai^Hae; 
N()ti^t^stiii(Bkg  fite>  tlM  ftsMiifeiitH.  ^ere>  hi  their  flrM 
Mlbet^ire^iiIiSa;  Mft, VeR^Wtnl^  tllefr  ilttfck tnthe nigbt^ 
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although  Pomare's  party  had  forty  niuBkets^  atod  those 
in  the  hands  of  the  'rebels  were  not  moife  than  fourteen^ 
they  threw  the  king's  forces -iiito  cOnfusito,  killed  tt 
chief  of  influence^  a  near  relative  of  Pomare's^  ai^d^  driving 
his  warriors  to  their  canoes,  retook  the' object  of  their 
murderous  contentio'n^'the  image  of  Oro^'and  remained 
masters  of  the  whole  ofTairabu,  as  well  as  of  the 
south  and  western  side  of  the  large  peninsula. 

Pomare,  with  his  vanquished  forces,  pursued  their 
vojrage  to  Matavai,  where  he  and  his  son  were  received 
with  respect  by  Captain  Bishop  and  his  companions. 
His  affairs  appeared  desperate,  and  h^  entertained  nt> 
thoughtd  of  security,  but  by  flight  to'Eimeo.  .  When, 
however,  he  beheld  the  manner  in  which  the  Englidi 
had  prepared  to  defend  themselves,  if  attacked ;  and  was 
assured  by  Captain  Bishop,  and  his  companions;  that  if 
he  was  conquered,'  they  were  not ;  and  that  they  would 
support  him  in  the  present  critical  state  of  the  nation, 
and  assist  in  the  restoration  of  his  government,  his 
prospects  appeared  to '  brighten,  and  he  again  indulged 
the  hope  that  his  affairs  might  be  retrieved. 

The  rebels  were  now  masters  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
island;  and,  as  the  Missionaries  had  every  reason  to  bdleve 
they  would  attempt  the  conquest  of  the  remainder^  and 
knewthat  their  establishment  was  the  only  point  wheiethey 
Were  likely  to  meet  with  the  slightest  resistaifoe,  they 
neglected  no  means  of  defence.  The  Mission*house  was 
converted  into  a  garrison^  The  endosures  of  the  garden 
were  destroyed,  the  bread-fruit '  and  cocoa-nut  trees  cut 
down,  to '  prevent  their  affording  shelter  to  the  enemy> 
and  the  means  of  axmoyance  from  their  muskets  or  their 
slings.  Tlteir  chapel  was  also  pulled  down,  lest  the 
enieihy  should'  occupy  it  or  bum  it,  and  fiNHn  it  set  fire 
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to  their  own  dwelling*  A  strong  palings  or  stodclide, 
was  planted  round  the  house ;  boards^  covered  with  naila» 
were  sunk  in  the  paths  leading  to  it ;  and  thither  the 
Missionaries^  Captain  Bishop^  Captain  House,  commander 
of  the  vessel  that  had  been  wrecked,  and  the  seamen 
under  their  orders,  now  retired,  as  they  daily  received 
the  most  alarming  accounts  of  the  intention  of  the  rebels 
to  make  their  next  attack  upon  them.  The  veranda  in 
front  of  their  dwelling  was  protected  by  chests,  bedding, 
and  other  articles,  so  as  to  afford  a  secure  defence  from 
musket-balls  *,  and  the  sides  of  the  house,  which  were 
^mly  boarded,  were  fortified  with  similar  materials. 
Four  brass  cannon,  which  had  been  saved  from  the  wreck 
of  the  Norfolk,  were  fixed  in  two  of  the  upper  rooms, 
and  the  inmates  of  the  dwelling  were  placed  under  arms, 
as  fiu  as  the  number  of  muskets  would  admit.  The 
Missionaries,  as  well  as  the  seamen,  stood  sentinels 
in  turn,  night  and  day,  in  order  to  prevent  surprise* 
Their  situation  at  this  time  must  have  been  most  dis- 
ticsaing.  Independently  of  the  desolation  that  surrounded 
them,  and  the  confusion  and  disquietude  that  must 
necessarily  have  attended  their  being  all  confined  in  one 
house,  together  with  the  two  captains  and  their  seamen, 
they  were  daily  expecting  an  attack.  Sometimes  they 
heard  that  the  rebels  were  entering  Matavai  from  the 
east,  at  .other  times  from  the  west,  and  sometimes  they 
received  intelligence  that  they  had  divided  their  forces, 
and  intended  to  commence  the  attack  frwi  two  opposite 
points  at  the  same  time. 

Pomare  erected  some  works  on  One-tree  Hill,  to 
arrest  their  progress,  should  they  attempt  the  district  in 
that  direction ;  and,  hearing  they  were  still  ravaging  the 
peninsula  of  Tairabu,  sent  a  strong  party  to  tabu-te  okua^ 

a 
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strike  their  eBcampment  'at  home.  His  party  reached 
Atefanirti,  '^vithoiit  moleitAioi^  late  at  Mgiit;  and^  altera 
short  concebhnent^  fidlni^  lipofn  the  uHooiiacioiifl  and 
defeiicelesB  victims^  under  the  cover  of  the  darkness  ^of 
midnight,  in  two  hours  de8ta*oykd  nearly  two  hundred 
meh^  tviomen^  and  chfldien*  Tlie  "men  who  remained  at 
home,  in  times  of  W8r>  were  generaUy  either  aged  or 
sick,  and  incapable  '^oF  bearing  arms.  This  unproyoked 
act  olf  (Cruelty,  on  the  paatt  of  Pomare,  heightened  to  such 
a  degree  die  n^  of  the  rebels,  that  Ihey  vowed  the  entire 
destruction  of  the  reighing  fiutnily. 

While  the  aflbdrs  of  the  inland  lemaiAed  in  this  un- 
settled state^  the  Naatiltffi  aMved,  and  Boawre  prevailing 
on  the  captain  to  furnish  liim  with  a  boat  manned  by 
British  seamen  armed,  went  to  Atehuni  to  present  sfflaae 
costly  ofTering  to  Oro,  whose  favour  he  still  consideied 
to  be  ^he  daly  means  of  restoring  Ms  andmrity. 
Although  that  idol  was  now  iii  the  hands  of  his  enemies, 
yet^  as  his  errand  was  of  a  sacred  character^  the  Atehu- 
ruanb^  notwithstanding  they  would  not  admit  liim  toihe 
temple^  allowed  him  to  present  his  offerings,  whidi  he 
de]>oi^ted  on  u  part  of  the  beach  near  the  temple,  and 
peaceably  t^iied. 

When  Pomare  returned^  he  solicited  from  the  captain^ 
men  and  arms  to  go  against  the  insurgents;  and  on  the 
9d  of  July,  Captain  Bidiop  and  the  mate  of  the  Nautilvs» 
with  twenty-three  Europeans,  well  siqiplied  with  anmMu 
nition^.  arms,  and  a  four-pound  cannon^  accompanied 
Pomare's  forces  to  the  attack.  All  the  Missioitaries  re- 
mained at  Matavai,  ^ezicepting  one^  'Who  accompanied 
Captain  Biilhop  as  aurg^on.  'On  reacfati%  Atfehmru,  they 
fomld  the  rebels  had  tttken  r^ge  in  their  JRare  or 
natniral  fortxess^  about  four  mites  and  a  half  horn  fStst 
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bea^.  Tliis  relnat  was  Tendered  by  na|uxe  almost 
ipipfegnabl^  io  tile  native  w^niots^  and  ihe  only  aTenuea 
leadmg  to  it  being  difcnded  by  the  bavrkra  its  oceapanta 
kad  thrown  up^  it  afipearoddiflKcuhy  if  not  impossible,  to 
take  it  by  stohn^  even  witik  tbe  fore^  aid  by  wUcb  tiie 
king  was  supported.  After  spending  the  day  inahnost 
kannless  firing  at  the  enemy,  the  English  and  the  natives 
were  on  the  point  of  embarking  to  return,  when  the 
rebels  havuig  been  decoyed  from  their  encampment  by 
the  daring  and  challenges  of  an  active  and  oonrageoua 
young  man,  who  had  assumed  the  name  of  lb-marrow 
momjngf,  chased  him  and  his  companicmifc  down  to 
the  sea-^^de.  Here  they  ^^ere  checked  by  Fomare's 
musketeers,  and  retapeated  a  few  moments,  when  £hey 
halted,  and  faced  their  pursuers ;  but  on  the  arrival  of  the 
English,  they  were  seized  with  a  panic,  and  fled.  Seven- 
teen of  the  rebel  warriors,  including  Rua,  one  of  their 
leaders,  were  taken,  and  killed  on  the  spot  by  Pomare ; 
whose  followers,  according  to  their  savage  rules  of  war, 
treited  their  bodies  with  the  most  wanton  brotaUty. 

Pomare  and  his  English  allies  mansHed  the'nebct'  mpm* 
ing  to  the  strbng-liold  of  the  nvdves,  and  were  ipueb 
disappointed  at  finding  it  filled  with  men  determined 
to  defend  it  to  the  last.  A  female  was  senty  as  a  herald, 
with  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  muriora  in  the  fontess,  \n^ 
forming  them  of  the  number  slwi;  and  prqposing  to 
tlwBi  the  king's  terms  of  peace*  Taatahee,  die  Tenteininf 
diief  of  the  vtbels,  who  waf  related  to  Bomaie^  directed  b» 
to  tell  him  that  when  tliey  had  done  ta  him,  ai  ^ey  had 
doM  to  Rna  the  slain  chief,  tban>  and  not  till  then,  thare 
would  be  peace.  As  it  appeased  improbable  that  the 
place  could  be  attacked  with  advantage  to  the  assaflants, 
and  equally  improbable'that  it^i  oodnpants  woald  aoeepi  |ny 
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terms  of  capitulation  that  the  king  would  OfBet,  Captatii 
Bishop  returned  to  M atavai^  and  on  the  day  following 
Pomare  sailed  about  twelve  miles  towards  Pare.  Here 
he  fixed  his  ehcampinent ;  and^  although  peace  was  not 
concluded^  hostilities  appear  to  have  been  for  some  time 
suspended. 

Soon  after  the  return  of  Captain  Bishop,  the  Nautilua 
sailed;  and  the  Venus  hairing  returned  to  Tahiti,  on  die 
19th  of  the  following  month,  Ciqptain  Bishop  with  hia 
men  left  the  island. 

Dreadful  and  alarming  as  these  superstitious  and 
bloody  contests  had  been,  and  though  still  exposed  to 
the  horrors  of  sarage  war,  the  Missionaries,  protected 
in  theur  work  by  the  care  of  Grod,  felt  that  they  were 


" d6T0te  to  God  and  truth, 

And  sworn  to  man's  eternal  weal,  beyond 
Repentance  sworn,  or  thought  of  taming  back. 

and  determined,  in  dependence  on  Divine  protection  and 
support^  to  maintain  their  station ;  diligently  to  labour 
and  patiently  to  wait  for  the  reward  of  their  toil.  They 
beheld,  with  deepest  distress,  their  gardens  destroyed, 
their  trees  cut  down,  the  fences  they  had  reared  with  so 
much  ^  care  demolished,  the  country  around  a  desolate 
wilderness,  and  the  inhabitants  reduced  to  a  state  of 
destitution  and  wretchedness ;  yet  they  conld  not  con- 
template the  remarkable  interposition  of  Providence,  in 
aflTording  them'  the  means  of  perfect  security  amidst 
Ae  surrounding  destruction,  without  unmingled  emotiona 
of  admiration  and  gratitude. 

The  cessation  of  hostilities  afforded  the  Missionaries  a 
respite  fixim  anxious  watching,  and  allowed  them  to  pur- 
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me  their  fonner  avocatkms.  Their  gardenawere  again 
endoBedy  and  such  seeds  as  they  had  preserved  were 
eoBimitted  to  l3ie  ground.  The  stady  of  the  language^ 
wkidi,  under  the  guidance  and  assistance  of  Mr.  Nott^ 
had  been  regularly  pursued  one  or  two  evenings  every 
ifeek^  was  resumed.  In  the  instruction  of  the  children^ 
the  greatest  difficulties  had  been  experienced  from  the 
restless  unrestndned  dispositions  and  habits  of.  the 
sehohyrs^  who^  unaccustomed  to  any  steady  application  or 
to  the  least  control^  seldom  attended  to  their  lessons  long^ 
enough  to  derive  any  advantage  from  the  efforts  of  their 
teachers.  As  opportunity  offered^  the  Missionaries  alsa 
preached  to  the  people^  and  catechized  the.  children.^ 
The  natives^  however^  continued  their  depredations  on. 
the  litde  remaining  property  of  the  Mission;  and^  in 
order  to  deter  others^  <me  of  them^  who  had  been  detected, 
was  publicly  flogged  by  the  king's  order. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  18Q2>  Mr.  Jefferson 
and  Mr.  Scott  made  the  tour  of  Tahiti,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  preaching  to  the  people.  In  most  of  the  places 
they  were  hospitably  entertained^  though^  on  one  occa* 
fAcm,  the  chief  refused  them  lodgings  because  a  former 
Missionary  had  not  rewarded  him  for  his  attentions. 
hx  some  instances^  the  natives  appeared  to  listen  with 
attdition  and  interest  to  their  message,  but  they  fre* 
quently  found  great  difficulty  in  inducing  them  to  attend 
and  often  observed  with  pain  that  their  instructions 
were  received  with  indifference  or  with  ridicule*  At 
one  place,  though  the  people  on  their  first  arrival  wel- 
comed them  cordially^  yet  when  they  understood  the 
object  of  their  visits  a  very  marked^  and  by  no  meana 
pleasing  change^  appeared  in  their  behaviour. 
.  For  many  years,  the  first  Missionaries  were  annoyed 
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in.  almost  all  tbeir  attempta  tot  pjeeacli.tQ  tibe  pcoplk 
SometineBy  wlien  they  had  gone  to  eresy  hcmae  m  a  nk- 
li^e,  and  the  people  prosidsmg  ta  atlead  hul  kfiL  4hik 
hooses^  lihey  often  found,  on  seadamg  tihe  appomled  jime^ 
tixatonly  two  ov  thiee  had  arcived  there;  alothor  timeft  tkeyi 
either  talked  all  the  while  about  their  dxefls^  cowafiemm^ 
or  featusea^  and  evdettroiured  to  iidbile  them  by  false 
ineannatiMia  as  to  ihe  ob|ects  of  their  viaiif  or  toeascite 
die  mirth  of  their  oompaeokma  by  hrijcwta  geatasea,  at 
low  wittidsmB  on  the  atatonenta  that  were  nMide.1 
Brainard  remaika,  that  while  he  was  preachings  the 
Indiana  aometimes  played  with  his  d<)(g :  hnt  the  Mis* 
sionariies  hi  Tahiti  weve  often  diatnrbed  by  a  number  of 
natives  bringing  their  dogs^  and  setting  them  to  ig^t  on 
the  ontaide  ot  the  cirde  they  were  addressing ;  or  they 
would  bmig  their  ighting  cocka,  and  set  them  at  eadi 
other^  so  as  completely  to  divert  the  audience^  who  wouM 
at  once  tarn  with  avidity  frmn  the  Missionary^  to  the 
birda  or  the  doga.  On  some  occasions^  while  they  have 
beea  preaching,  a  number  of  Areois,  or  strolling  playei% 
paaatng  by,  have  commenced  their  pantomime  or  their 
dance,  and  drawn  away  every  one  of  the  hearers*  At 
such  times,  those  who  had  stood  round  the  Missionary 
only  to  insult  him  by  their  isisinuatioi]^  ridicule  him  by 
their  vulgar  wit,  or  afflict  hia  mind  fay  their  death-Uke 
apathy  and  indiflfevence  to  the  important  truths  he  had 
dedared,  have  instantly  fermed  a  ring  around  the  areola, 
and  have  gazed  on  their  exhilntdfons  of  folly  and  of  viee 
with  interest  and  pleasure. 

ta  addition  to  Ihese  sources  pf  disturbance,  they  were 
sometimes  diarged  with  being  the  autiiors  of  all  the 
disasters  aod  stitfering  of  the  people,  in  co&sequfnce  off 
praying  to  their  God,  whom  the  nativea  called  a  bad  God 
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wlien  compared  wMi  Oro.  Under  iheee  cfa^conntancesj 
it  Teqoired  116  «ma&  d^^ree  of  fo^lMsiraice  ud  self* 
famebskm,  «b  w^H  as  patient  toil^  to  jMvewre  ift 
fvtaddiig  the  goBpel  among  a  people  "ifliOBe  ipirit  and 
eondiidt  affbrded  80  little  encouragement  to  hope  it 
would  ever  be  hy  tbem  received. 

Hidierto  their  laboara  had  been  confined  to  Tahiti; 
but  in  December  1802^  -Mr,  Bicknell^  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Wibon^  made  a  voyage  to  Bimfeo,  and^  tntrelling 
loimd  itj  preached  ^^tiie  vi^aearchable  ridiea  of  Christ'' 
to  Ita  inhabitants^  many  of  whom  appeared  to  lii^ten  with 
eamestaesB^  and  desir^  to  be  more  folly  instructed. 

The  same  year^  in  the  month  of  November,  Ihi,  an  aged 
and  respected  dnrf^  the  father  of  Pomaie^  and  the  grand- 
father of  the  king^  died  at  his  habitation  not  far  friHn 
tiie  Missiofn-house.  fie  was  remalkably  venerable  in 
his  appeamnce^  b^ing  tall  and  well  made^  his  coun- 
tenance open  and  mild^  his  forehead  high^  his  hair 
blanched  with  age,  and  his  beard,  as  white  as  silver, 
hanging  down  upon  his  breast.*  He  had  led  a  quiet 
and  pcAoefdl  life  ever  since  the  arrival  of  the  Mission, 
was  probably  the  oldest  man  in  the  island,  and,  what  is 
rather  unusual,  died,  apparently  from  the  exhaustion 
<rf  nature,  or  old  age.  He  was  esteemed  by  the 
natives,  and  supposed  to  be  a  favourite  with  the  gods. 
But  whenever  the  Missionaries  had  endeavoured  to 
pour  into  his  benighted  mind  the  rays  of  divine  light 
ssMl  truth,  revealed  in  the  sacred  volume,  ft  was  a  cir- 
cmnstance  deeply  regretted  by  them,  that  he  had  gene- 
rally manifested  indifference  or  insensibility. 

*  In  the  plate  of  the  Cessioii  of  Matavai^  he  Appean  standing  on  the 
Hght  luod  of  the  king,  and  inmediatolr  boUnd  Ttomave. 
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The  fiimily  at  Mataviu  werQ  exposed  to  trials  not  only 
from  the  evils  of  war^  the  opposition  of  the  heikthen  to  their 
instructions^  but  also  from  the  false  reports  which  were 
circulated  against  them*  An  instance  of  this  occurred 
early  in  the  following  year^  1808^  when  the  Unicom^  a 
London  ship^  arrived  on  her  return  from  the  north-west 
coast  of  America.  Otu  the  king  suddenly  left  Matavai^ 
and  repaired  to  his  dwelling  in  Pare^  incensed  against 
some  of  the  Missionaries^  who^  he  had  been  informed^  had 
been  endeavouring  to  excite  prejudices  in  the  mind  of 
the  captain  against  him^  that  he  might  not  receive  any 
pres^nts^  and  had  prevented  him  from  giving  the  natives 
the  price  they  had  asked  for  their  pigs.  This  report  was 
most  unfounded^  and  it  was  hoped  the  effects  were  soon 
jremoved. 

About  this  time  the  Margaret^  in  which  Captain 
Byers  and  Mr.  Tumbull  had  visited  the  islands  for  pur<- 
poses  of  commerce^  was  wrecked  on  a  reef  about  200  miles 
distant ;  Mr.  Tumbull  had  remained  in  Tahiti }  Captain 
Byers^  his  officers^  and  crew^  consisting  of  sixteen  in* 
dividuals^  with  the  mate's  wife  and  child^  safely  reached 
that  island  in  a  long  kind  of  chesty  or  boat,  which  they 
had  built  with  the  fragments  of  the  wreck. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  year^  Otu's  brother 
Teariinavahoroa,  the  young  prince  of  Tairabu^  removed 
from  the  smaller  peninsula  in  consequence  of  the  increase 
of  his  disorder^  which  appeared  to  be  consumption. 
Pomare^  his  mother^  Idia,  his  brother  and  sister^  and 
the  chiefs,  paid  him  every  attention ;  human  sacrifices 
were  offered;  and  both  Pomare  and  Otu  frequently 
invoked  their  gods  in  his  favour,  and  presented  the  most 
costly  offerings.  For  a  number  of  days  no  fires  were 
allowed  to  be  lighted^  in   order  that  these  might  be 
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effectoiil :  but  all  were  unavailing ;  the  young  chief,  who 
had  scaicely  anived  at  the  age  of  manhood,  died  in  the 
diatrict  of  Pare  on  the  19th  of  June  1808.  The  Mia- 
nionariea  frequently  viaited  him  after  his  arrival  in  Pare, 
and,  as  &r  as  their  scanty  means  would  allow,  ad- 
ministered cordials  suited  to  his  languid  state.  They 
were,  however,  most  anxious  to  direct  his  mind  to  the 
great  Physician  of  souls,  and  to  lead  him  to  apply  for 
those  remedies .  that  would  heal  his  spiritual  maladies, 
and  prepare  him  for  his  approaching  dissolution. 
On  this  subject,  they  noticed  with  distress  not  only  the 
unwillingness  of  his  friends  that  any  thing  should  be  said, 
but  also  the  insensibility  of  the  young  chieftain  himself. 
It  was  supposed  by  the  people,  that  his  illness  and  death 
were  occasioned  by  the  incantations  of  Metis,  a  priest  of 
Qro>  a  famous  wrestler  and  sorcerer,  whose  influence, 
ceremonies,  and  prayers,  had  induced  the  evil  spirits  to 
enter  into  the  young  prince,  and  destroy  him.  Coun- 
ter ceremonies  were  performed;  prayers,  called /oo/^re, 
were  offered,  to  drive  the  evil,  spirits  from  him,  and 
thes^  it .  was  imagined,  would  all  be  unavailing, 
should  the  Missionaries  direct  his  mind  to  any  other 
source,  or  offer  on  his  behalf  prayers  to  any  other 
god,  and  hence  in  part  may  have  proceeded  the  aver- 
aion  of  his  friends  to  the  presence  and  efforts  of  the 


Another  large  meeting  of  chiefs,  priests,  and  warriors, 
was  held  during  the  summer  of  1803  at  Atehuru,  and 
rumours  of  war  were  again  spread  through  the  land. 
Here  Ota  once  more  demanded  the  body  or  image  of 
the  great  god  Oro,  which  the  chiefs  agreed  ultimately  to 
give  up  to  the  custody  of  the  king,  but  which  they  were 
not  so  ready  at  once  to  surrender. 

R 
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llie  (»l»te  of  llie  pfaopte  "i^  a*  tluB  Anfel  i^ 
ZMseaAed^  introdoced  by  BoropeaniS^  were  qnreadiiig,  un- 
mitigated^ their  deetmctive  rav^es^  and:  some  membem  of 
almost  every  fsmily  v^re  langoiduBg  lindor  tke  inftiiende 
of  foreign  nialftdlesj  or  dying  in  the  liiidat  of  ili^  days. 
The  BurVirors^  jealout  of  th^  MigaionarieB^  viewed  them 
as  the  nmrderera  of  tlieir  cbunttynian^  under  die  luppoai- 
tion  that  thi^e  mnltipfied  evik  were  brongfat  npon  fliem 
by  tiie  Influence  of  the  Missionari^a  Wi^  tiwir  Gfod. 
They  did  not  scniple  to  tell  them  that  He  waa  killing  the 
people ;  bat  that  by  and  by^  ^en  Oro  gained  the  aacen- 
deney,  ihey  ahonld  fcel  the  effiecta  of  hiB  vengeance.  In 
addition  to  the  diseasea  resulting  ftom  their  immorality, 
thert  were  otfiera  erf  a  eontagiotes  aid.  often  fiital 
chflMcter^  to  which  tiie  nativea  were  formerly  atraagera. 
These  had  been  conveyed  to  the  ndanda  either  by  die 
vi^ita  of  Bhipa,  or  the  deaertioib  of  aeamin  afflicted  witti 
them ;  they  prednccd  the  nfoat  distreaaing  dcknesa  atod 
mortiffity  among  liie  people;  and,  adthoogh  nothing  conld 
be  more  abEfordly  imagined,  yet,  aeeording  to  their  ideas 
of  the  causes  of  diseaiie  and  death,  diat  they  originated 
fcn  the  displeastyre  of  soihe  offended  deity,  or  were  in- 
fticted  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  some  malignant 
enemy,  they  were,  from  the  representations  of  some,  and 
the  conjectores  of  others,  led  to  suppose  tihat  these  dis- 
eases were  sent  by  the  God  of  the  Missionaries,  in 
anfswer  to  their  prayers,  and  because  they  would  not 
reject  Oro,  and  join  in  their  worahip. 

At  Ais  time  an  event  transpired,  which  threatened  at 
first  a  revival  of  all  the  confusion  and  desolation  of  war. 
This  was  the  demise  of  Pomare,  the  father  of  Otu  the 
king.  .  Ais  death  was  ^dden;  he  had  taken  his  dinner, 
and  was  proceeding  with  two  of  his  attendants  in  a 
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nagle  ciuiee  tow2|idif  tfafc  Degt,  a  7fiM«l  oil  Ifae  point  of 
aailiag  fimn  ther  bajr.  WfaUe  adytaoipg  toirairdB  the  9h4>^ 
lie  feit  a  pain  in  Mb  bade,  TdbkhoccaflioDed  him  itivoliili- 
tarily  to  start  in  Mb  seat  3  juad^  p}<^cwg  bis  baad^M  tte 
pait  nflbctad^  lie  fell  forward  in  the  caiao^^  alui  intttptly 
expized*  The  niddeimeBs  and  cixcumata^OMt  ictf  hi^  d^^th^ 
taken  in  copmecdon  vith  the  toaihlea  in  ^hidl  he  ha4 
neeently  been  engaged  mthAeipttatmr.pait  of  4b^  pefl|»le 
o€  die  ii^and,  on  aofouat  x>f  hia  Tiolent  aeioue  of  the  idol 
at  Atehuni,  stcengtheafd  in  no  anudl  degi^e  the  adola- 
tnoua  repetatJon  with  iviach  thenatiTes  iBgarded  their 
god;  ipid  the  anger.4>f  Oro  waa  by  them  aappaaed  to  be 
the  fiiroct  caoae  of  Boniare'a  dea^ 

In  person^  Pomare^  like  most  of  the  chiefii  xtf  tibe 
Sooth  Sea  lalaads,  was  tall  and  atout;  in  atatme  he  was 
six  feet  four  inches  high,  hia  lipoha  activie  and  well  pro- 
portioned^  hia  whole  form  and  gait  io^poeiag*  He  was  often 
seen  by  the  Missionaries  waUdng  along  with  firm  steady 
steps,  B^d  using  with  ease  as  a  waUdng-ratink  a  dub  iof 
^oliahed  iian*irood,  that  would  ha^e  been  almost  a  hur- 
den  for  an  ordinary  native  to  have  carried.  His  eonn* 
tenance  was  open  and  pr^oaaeasing,  hia  canFeEaatiaa 
a&aUe,  ti^oagh  hia  mann^  waa  grave  and  digni%^.  ijbe 
waa  x>riginatiy  only  a  duaf  .of  the  jdistrict  of  >  PfiX^y  but 
his  naitnral  Ailel^riae  fmd  aaolbition^  together  with  the 
attention  ah^wn  him  by  the  commahdera  of  Britiah  v^r 
8els>  their  presents  of  fire-arms  and  ammunitibaB^  .and  tlw 
aid  of  European  seamen,  eapemally  the  wntinefirs  of  tho 
Bounty,  had  enabled  him  to  aaaume  and  maintain  tibo 
aupreme  audioiSty  in  Tahiti.  Tho^gh  not  posseased  of 
the  greatest  .p^iBooal  amiage,  he  waa  a  .good  polftkaan^ 
and  a  man  of  nnaaual  adivity  and  pqraeveranQe.  He 
laboured  diligwdy  to  ttujtiptyithe  xe^oorces  ^  the  island. 
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and  improve  the  ckmdition  of  the  people^  and  his  adhe^nte 
were  always  well  fdmiahed  with  all  that  the  island 
afforded.  The  uncultivated  sides  of  the  mountains,  and 
the  low  flat  sandy  parts  of  the  shore^  seldom  tilled 
by  the  natives^  were  reclaimed  by  his  industry;  and 
many  extensive  groves  of  cocoa-nut  trees  in  Tahiti  and 
Eimeo^  which  the  inhabitants  say  were  planted  by 
Pomare^  remain  as  monuments  of  his  industry^  and 
jrield  no  small  emolument  to  their  present  proprietors. 
In  all  these  labours  he  endeavoured  to  infuse  his 
own  spirit  into  the  bosom  of  his  followers^  and  to 
animate  them  by  his  example^  usually  labouring  with 
his  people,  and  planting  with  his  own  hands  many  of 
the  trees. 

To  the  Mission  families  he  was  uniformly  kind* 
Shortly  before  his  death,  he  recommended  them  to  the 
protection  of  his  son ;  though  the  more  he  understood 
the  chief  object  of  their  Mission,  the  greater  aversion  he 
seemed  to  manifest  to  it.  To  the  favour  of  the  gods  he 
considered  himself  indebted  for  all  the  aggrandisement 
of  his  person  and  family;  and  if  the  Missionaries  would 
have  allowed  the  claims  of  Oro  or  Tane  to  have  recdved  an' 
equal  d^^ree  of  attention  to  that  which  they  required  for 
Jehovah,  or  Jesus  Christ,  Pomare  would  readily  have 
admitted  them;  but  when  required  to  renounce  his 
dependence  upon  the  idols  of  his  ancestors,  and  to 
acknowledge  Jehovah  alone  as  the  true  God,  he  at  once 
rejected  their  message.  He  was  justly  considered  as  the 
principal  support  of  the  idolatry  of  his  country.  In 
patronizing  the  idols,  and  adhering  to  all  the  requirements 
of  the  priests,  &c.  he  appears  to  have  been  influenced  by 
the  constant  apprehension  of  the  anger  of  liis  gods. 
Teu,  his  father,  was  a  Tahi^an  prince ; .  his  mother  was  d 
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native  of  Raiatea ;  he  was  bom  in  the  district  of  Pare ; 
and  at  the  timie  of  his  deaths  which  took  place  on  the 
3d  of  September^  1803^  was  between  fifty  and  sixty  years 
of  age. 

In  the  circumstances  attending  the  formation  of  his 
character^  and  in  the  commencement,  progress,  and  result 
of  his  public  career,  there  was  a  striking  resemblance 
between  Pomare,  the  first  king  of  that  name  in  Tahiti^ 
and  his  contemporary,  Tamehameha,  the  'first  king  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  Both  rose  from  a  comparatively 
humble  station  in  society,  to  the  supreme  authority ; 
both  owed  their  elevation  principally  to  their  own  energies^ 
and  the  aid  they  derived  from  their  intercourse  with 
foreigners;  both  appeared  the  main  pillars  of  the 
idolatry  of  their  respective  countries;  and  both  left  to 
their  heirs  the  undisputed  government  of  the  islands  they 
had  conquered.  Each  appeared  to  have  possessed  natural 
endowments  of  a  high  order,  and  both  were  probably 
influenced  by  ambition.  Pomare  was  distinguished  by 
laborious  and  patient  perseverance;  Tamehameha,  by 
bold  and.  daring  enterprise.  The  characters  of  their 
immediate  descendants  were  in  some  respects  similar 
to  each  other,  though  both  were  very  different  persons 
from  their  respective  predecessors. 

Ota  the  king  was  at  Atehuru  at  the  time  of  his  father's 
death.  He  sent  several  messengers  to  Pare,  commanding 
the  body  to  be  brought  to  him ;  but  to  this  the  raatiras, 
or  resident  chiefs,  objected.  When  the  Missionaries 
paid  a  visit  of  condolence,  Idia  requested  them  to  teU 
her  son  it  was  her  wish  that  the  body  should  remain  at 
Pare ;  and  to  this  the  king  consented. 

The  death  of  Pomare  did  not  alter  the  political  state 
of  Tahiti ;  its  only  influence  on  the  people  was  such  as 
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tended  to  i^u&rm  &k^m  in  ti^ir  ^MP^TslitiaiC  a  for^  oi^  tM 
occa^ioa  of  »  reUgioos  eeremonsr^  wjder^ii^  bie  ^iri(  wa« 
inToked,  iuid  irhich  took  plAP«  ^l^oitly  a||;eF  hifi  deoeiui^ 
it  was  declared  that  he  was  seen  by  Idia,  and  one  .of  t^ 
piiesta.  To  the  latter  it  waa  said  be  appe^redi  above 
the  waters  of  the  aea,  baling  tb^  uppsr  pilTt  <tf  bisp^rsoQ 
bound  with  m^ny  folds  jof  finely  braided  ^et,  IVom  Ibbji 
dreumstance  his  favourite  wife  assumed  the  nam^  <tf  ^bn^ 
ruruay  from  Tane^  a  hudaaad^  and  pmu^  honod  roun4# 
or  bound  repeatedly. 

.  Towards  the  middle  of  tbe  year  1804^  die  king  went 
over  to  Ehneo,  taking  with  him  die  gveat  Idol  Oro^  to 
propitiate  idiom,  so  many  xd  the  iilhabitaaika  had 
been  aacrificed.  About  the  same  time,  Mr.  Cfiw,  a  ahipr 
Wright  firom  JEhglaad,  joined  the  Mission.  Otu  Ixow 
assumed  j&e  iiame  of  Pomare,  which  haa^ver  abice  becsd 
the  regal  name  in  TahitL  Its  awimptioa  by  hm  iMflMff 
waa,  as  many  namea  are  among  ilie  Tabitian^  perfee^y 
aocidental.  He  was  travelling,  witii  »  ^mnb^  of  jblf 
followers,  in  a  moi^itainotts  part  of  Tahiti,  wbera  i|;  wai 
necessary  to  .spend  the  night  in  A  temp<xrftry  ^o^cw^ 
ment.  The  diiefs'  tent  was  pit<^ed  in  an  (^jqftmi 
situation^  a  heavy  dew  fell  amoi^  tb^  immtaiiis;  bf 
took  cold,  and  the  nesKt  momuaig  waa  .afl^ted  with  M 
cough ;  thia  Jed  adme  of  hia  companiiMis  to  daaigoate  the 
preceding  night  by  tbe  appeUation  of  p9rfwre^  night  of 
pough,  from  po^  night,  and  m«^«>  cough.  The  chief  was 
pleaaed  with  the  aound  of  the  wor^  thus  aaaociated, 
adopted  liiem  aa  hia  name,  and  waa  ever  alterwands 
ealled  Po-ma-re.  With  the  name  he  aJao  aaaoeiated  the 
title  of  majesty,  styling  himself,  and  reoeiving  the 
appellation  c^  ^<  His  Majesty  Pomaie/' 
>   Peace  continued  during  the  vemaind^r  of  the  year,  and 
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ihe  Minfionarie*  were  ehabl0i  to  penmrert  U  dmt 
labours^  although  they  were  cheeriest  and  i^jpareiitly 
iiMleia.  Great  afctentiob  ha^  during  the  last  year^  been 
paid  to  the  inetrdctioii  of  the  ctdidrtti  in  the  short 
catecfaism^  in  which  the  first  principles  of  Christianity 
were  fiBraUarly  esdubited  to  tiie  minds  of  the  yootig 
pec^le.  Mr.  Daties^  in  {lartioular^  had  deroted  much  of 
his  time  to  tfus  work  $  and  aldiough  it  Ind  hitherto  been 
fionnd  impracticaUe  td  teach  ULe  children  letters,  a 
nrnabelr  bad  committed  the  oat^diiBm  to  metnory.  The 
gospel'wiai  preached,  not  only  in  the  immediate  neigh** 
boarhood  oC  Matavai,  but  in  every  district  in  Tahiti 
sjud  Bimto|  but  the  people  seemed  iaote  ^tam  ever 
disposed  to  neglect  or  lidicule  Oe  message,  Some^ 
times  dmy  sahl,  We  will  Irnr  our  own  gods ;  at  other 
times  they  seoffingly  adUfd  the  Missionaries,  if  the 
people  of  MaJtavai  had  attended  to  their  word ;  if  the 
king,  or  any  of  his  family,  ttrid  cast  away  Oro ;  declaring, 
that  when  tbb  king  and  chiefc  heard  the  word  of  Jehovah, 
tken  ihey  #oidd  ledso. 

Early  in  January,  1806,  'Qie  Afissiotiarles  prepared  a 
larger  catechism ;  and,  on  the  6th  of  March,  they  adopted 
their  IMnttan  alphabet  In  forming  this,  the  Roman 
characters  were .  preferred ;  sounds  in  Ae  Tahitian 
language  attached  to  them,  and  a  native  name  affixed  to 
each,  ibr  «he  pm^pose  of  facilitatfaig  lire  introduction 
of  letters  among  tiie  people.  It  wm,  however,  a  long 
time  befoire  any,  among  the  native  inhabitants  of  Tafanti, 
could  b^  induced  to  leam  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
Tlie  Missionaries  continued  their  labours  in  preaching 
to  the  people,  and  teaching  ihe  catechism  to  the  children. 
One  or  two  vessels  arrived,  but  brought  no  letters  or 
supplies ;  and,  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  tiiey  expe- 
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rienced  a  heavy  loss^  in  the  deetruction  of  a  hu^e  and 
flourishing  plantation. 

Three  of  Ihe  Missionaries  had  cleared^  enclosed^ 
and  cultivated  it;  and  had  rendered  it^  as  far  as  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  island  were  available,  subservient  to  their 
interests.  They  had  stocked  it  with  cocoa-nuts,  oranges, 
limes,  and  citrons,  of  which,  not  fewer  than  six  hundred 
plants,  with  other  productions,  were  growing  remarkably 
well.  In  one  hour,  however,  the  whole  of  the  fence 
was  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  the  plantation  destroyed, 
or  the  few  plants  that  remained  were  so  much  injured 
as  to  be  nearly  useless.  Great  as  was  the  loss  ex- 
perienced on  this  occasion,  they  had  reason  to  fear  it 
was  caused  by  some  of  their  neighbours,  who  had 
designedly  set  fire  to  the  long  dry  grass  immediately 
to  windward  of  the  plantation.  This  was  probably 
done  from  motives  of  jealousy,  lest,  by  cultivating 
the  land,  and  reaping  the  fruits  of  it,  the  Missionaries 
should  suppose  it  had  become  theirs,  and  the  natives 
cease  to  be  its  proprietors.  On  this  acount,  much  as 
they  suffered  by  its  destruction,  they  deemed  it  inex- 
pedient to  complain,  to  the  king. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1806,  Pomare  returned  from 
Eimeo,  bringing  with  him  the  idol  Oro,  which  was  kept 
in  his  sacred  canoe ;  while  the  hiunan  sacrifices,  ofiered 
on  his  arrival,  were  suspended  on  the  trees  around.  The 
Missionaries  paid  a  visit  to  the  king,  soon  after  his 
return ;  and,  as  he  had  become  remarkably  fond  of  using 
his  pen,  he  intimated  his  wish  that  they  should  build 
him  a  small  plastered  house,  near  their  own,  in  which 
he  could  attend  to  his  writing  without  the  interruptions 
he  experienced  in  his  own  dwelling. 

Early  in   the   year    1806,  the    Mission   was    again 
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weakened  by  ^  departure  of  Mr.  SkeUy,  wifli  hie 
fiunily.  He  relinqnidied  Missionary  pursuits^  and  sailed 
for  Port  JaeksoQ  on  tibe  niath  of  March. 

In  the  monih  of  Jidy,  following^  the  queen  of  Tahiti 
died^  in  the  district  of  Rare,  after  an  illness  of  nearly 
e^ht  weelds.  Aboot  the  time  her  indisposition  com- 
meneed^  she  had  hecGsne  the  mother  of  a  still-born 
child ;  the  sickness  that  f oUoired,  and  the  fatal  tenniBa- 
lion  to  wldcib  it  Ipd,  ireiie  supposed  to  be  the  results  of 
a  cruel  and  unnatural  ^actioey  that  eannot  be  described — 
a  species  of  iitfantticide  often  resorted  to  by  females  of 
high  rank  in  the  island^  although  not  unfi*equently 
issuhag,  as  was  imagSned  on  the  present  occasion^  in  the 
death  of  the  peipetrator.  Pomate  had  offered  his  prayers 
to  the  gods  of  his  fBHtnily,  and  many  ceremonies  had 
been  performed^  but  to  no  purpose.  The  queen  was  in 
person  about  the  middle  stature ;  mild  and  affable  in  her 
bdiavkmr ;  addicted  to  all  the  vices  of  her  country ;  and 
was  cut  off  in  Hbe  prime  of  life^  being  about  twenty-four 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  her  death.  The  king  and 
his  mother  appeared  affected  with  their  loss;  and  the 
grief  of  ids  relatives  was  sev^re^  as  the  death  of  so  many 
members  of  Pomare's  family  threatened,  at  no  very 
remote  period,  its  total  extinction.  Pomare  was  left  a 
widower  and  childless^  all  the  children  of  the  late  queen 
having  been  destroyed. 

Although  reports  of  war  were  heard  durijD^  the  year, 
there  was  no  actual  hostility;  and^  under  discourage- 
ments every  day  in^easing,  the  Miwionluried  were 
enabled  to  prosecute  their  labours.  Having  found  it 
difKcidt  to  engage  the  attention  of  th^  children^  while 
attempting  to  teach  them  in  the  presence  of  the  adults, 
who  ridiculed  the  idea  of  their  learning  letters,  they 
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opened  ft  school  in  a  part  of  their  own  dwelling.  In 
October^  Mr.  Daries  proposed  to  begin  with  the  boys 
attached  to  their  own  houses^  and  met  them  three  nights 
in  the  week  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  them  in  the 
catechism^  and  teaching  them .  to  read  those  few 
specimens  of  writing  they  had  been  able  to  prepare. 
At  the  same  time^  Messrs.  Nott  and  Davies  were  re- 
quested to  draw  up  a  brief  summary  of  the  leading 
events^  and  a  short  account  of  the  principal  persons 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  form  of  a 
scripture  history^  for  the  use  of  these  scholars.  In  the 
course  of  the  following  year,  a  spelling  book,  which 
Mr.  Davies  had  composed  and  used,  was  sent  to  Eng- 
land. Here  it  was  printed,  and. afterwards  transmitted 
to  the  islands,  for  the  use  of  the  schools. 

No  long  period  had  elapsed  since  the  first  establish- 
ment of  the  Mission,  without  a  vessel's  touching  at 
Tahiti.  By  many  of  these  the  Missionaries  had  been 
able  to  write  to  the  directors  and  their  friends  in  Eng- 
land, and  from  several  they  had  secured  a  small  supply 
of  such  articles  as  they  most  needed.  But  since  the 
arrival  of  the  Royal  Admiral,  in  July,  1901,  although  the 
directors  had  repeatedly  sent  out  articles  to  Port  Jack- 
son for  the  Mission,  the  Missionaries  had  received  neither 
supplies  nor  letters  from  England.  Many  vessels  had 
sailed  from  Port  Jackson,  where  the  supplies  were 
lying,  and  had  afterwards  touched  at  the  island ;  but  the 
ciq>tains,  having  no  intention  of  doing  so  when  they  sailed, 
had  refused  to  take  the  goods  on  board.  Tea  and  sugar, 
and  many  other  comforts,  they  had  long  been  destitute  of ; 
and  their  apparel  was  scarcely  such  as  to  enable  them  to 
appear  respectably  in  the  company  of  any  of  their  coun- 
trymen who  might  visit  the  island.    Several  of  them  were 
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some  years  with  only  one  pair  of  shoes ;  and  often^  in 
many  of  their  journeys  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of 
preadiing  and  instructing  the  nativeSt  they  had  travelled 
barefoot.  In  addition  to  these  priyations,  the  gloom  and 
discouragement  that  depressed  their  spirits,  on  account 
of  the  total  want  of  success  attending  their  labours,  must 
have  been  increased,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  by  the  un- 
certainty and  anxiety  of  remaining,  at  that  remote 
distance  from  home,  five  years  without  even  once  hearing 
by  letter  from  their  native  country,  or  their  friends. 
Frokn  this  distressing  state  of  feeling,  they  were  in  a 
great  measure  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  the  Hawkesbury, 
a  colonial  vessel,  which  anchored  in  Matavai  bay  on  the 
2Gth  of  November,  1806. 

Since  the  year  1804,  the  Society  in  England  had 
authorized  Mr.  Marsden  to  expend  annually,  for  the 
support  of  the  Missionaries,  two  hundred  pounds,  and 
had  also  sent  out  supplies.  Unable  to  meet,  in  Port 
Jackson,  with  any  vessel  proceeding  to  Tahiti,  Mr. 
Marsden  had  at  length  engaged  the  Hawkesbury,  a  small 
sloop  of  about  twenty  tons  burden,  to  take  out  the  letters 
and  articles  that  had  been  so  long  delayed.  The  com- 
munications from  England  conveyed  to  the  Missionaries 
the  welcome  assurance  that  they  were  not  forgotten  by 
their  friends  at  home ;  but  most  of  the  articles,  especially 
the  clothing,  from  the  length  of  time  it  had  been  lying 
at  Port  Jackson,  and  the  wretched  state  of  the  vessel  in 
which  it  was  sent,  were  so  injured  as  to  be  almost  useless; 
the  packages  were  wet  with  the  sea-water,  and  their 
contents  consequently  spoiled. 

The  repeated  trials  with  which  the  Missionaries  were 
exercised,  the  privations  they  endured,  and  the  painful 
and  protracted  discouragements  by  which,  at  this  period. 
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they  were  depressed^  were  of  no  ordinary  character. 
Few  among  modem  Missionaries  hare  been  called  to 
endure  such  aflUctions )  and  it  is  matter  of  devout  ac* 
knowledgmenty  that^  notwithstaading  Hat  darkness  of 
their  prospects  and  the  destitution  of  their  circum- 
stances^ they  were  still  enabled  to  persevere^  and  leave 
the  event  with  Him^  at  whose  oommand  they  had  entered 
on  their  woiic. 

Peace  continuing  in  the  ialaod  during  the  dose  of 
1806^  and  the  beginning  ci  1807>  allowed  the  teach- 
ers to  pursue  uninterruptedly  their  endeavouni  to  plant 
Christianity  among  the  inhabitants,  although  at  that 
time  with  little  prospect  of  success. 

The  ravages  of  diseases  originatii^  in  UcentlousnesSj 
or  nurtured  by  the  vicious  babits  of  the  people,  and 
those  first  brought  among  them  by  European  vessels,  ap- 
peared to  be  tending  fast  to  the  total  desolation  of  Tahiti, 
The  survivors  of  such  as  were  carried  off  by  tl^se  means> 
feeling  the  indpient  effects  of  disease  themselves,  and 
beholding  their  relatives  languishing  under  maJiM^es  of 
foreign  origin,  inflicted,  as  |;hey  supposed,  by  the  God 
of  the  foreigners,  were  led  to  view  the  Missionaries 
as  in  some  degree  the  cause  of  tlyeir  suffering  f  and 
frequently,  not  only  rejected  their  message,  but  charged 
them  with  being  the  authors  of  their  misery,  by  praying 
against  them  to  their  God.     Wbon  the  Missionaries 
spoke  to  them  on  the  subject  of  religion,  the  deformed 
and  diseased  were   sometimes  brought  out  and  ranged 
before    them,   as    evidences   of    the   efficacy   of  their 
prayers,  and  the  destructive  power  of  their  God.     The 
feelings  of  the  people  on  this  subject,  were  frequently 
so   strong,   and   their   language    so  violent,   that  the 
Missionaries  have  been  obliged  to  hasten  from  places 
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where  they  had  intended  to  hsve  addressed  the  pecyple. 
Instead  of  Matening  with  attention^  the  natires  seemed 
only  irritated  by  tMJJig,  as  they  aaid^  mocked  with  pro- 
mises of  advantage  from  a  God  by  whom  so  much 
suffierixig  had  been  inflicted.  Under  these  circumstances, 
their  distresses  weie  soinefrhat  relieved  by  the  arrival 
of  Mr.  Warner ;  who^  after  due  preparation^  had  be»i 
sent  from  England  in  the  capacity  of  surgeon  to  the 
Mission^  which  he  joined  on  the  12th  of  May^  1807« 
The  strength^  however^  which  his  arrival  added  to  tlieir 
establishment,  was  somewhat  counterbalanced  by  tlie 
removal  of  Mr,  Youl^  one  of  those  who  had  arrived  in 
the  Royal  Admiral^  and  who  departed  in  the  vessel  that 
conveyed  Mr.  Warner  to  Tahiti. 

In  the  month  of  June^  the  flame  of  war  was  rekindled 
in  Taiaraba^  and  the  district  of  Atehuru^  where  the 
king's  party  suddenly  attacked  the  inhabitants;  and^ 
after  killing  upwards  of  one  hundred^  including  their 
principal  chiefs^  cov^ed  the  country  with  all  the 
murder  and  desolation  that  usually  attended  the  march 
of  the  infuriated  bands  through  the  territories  of  those 
who  were  too  weak  to  oppose  their  progress.  Having 
driven  to  the  mountains  such  as  had  escaped  the 
slaugliter  in  the  assault,  phmdered  their  houses^  and 
afterwards  reduced  them  to  ashes^  the  king  took  the 
bodies  of  the  slain  on  board  his  fleet;  and^  sailing  to 
Tautira,  offered  them  in  sacrifice  to  Oro.       ^   '• 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year^  the  Mission  sustained  a 
heavy  loss  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  He  was  one 
of  those  Missionaries  that  arrived  in  the  ship  Duff;  ha 
had  borne  ^^the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day,''  and  finished 
his  course  on  the  25th  of  Sept.^  I807«  He  was  a  man  of 
intelligence  and   ability^  possessing  extraordinary  de- 
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votedness  and  patient  zeal.  He  had  laboured  unre- 
mittingly for  ten  anxious  years ;  fillings  with  credit  to 
himself  and  advantage  to  the  Mission^  the  most  im- 
portant station  among  his  brethren^  by  whom  he  was 
highly  and  justly  respected.  He  maintained  an  arduous 
post  among  the  pioneers  of  the  little  army  of  Christian 
Missionaries;  who^  ^'unarmed  with  bow  and  sword^'' 
had  ventured  to  attack  idolatry  in  its  strongest  holds 
among  these  distant  islands  *,  and^ 

"  High  on  the  pagan  hills,  where  Satan  aat 
Encamped,  and  o'er  the  subject  kingdoms  threw 
Perpetual  night,  to  plant  Immanuel's  cross. 
The  ensign  of  the  gospel,  blazing  round 
Immortal  truth," 

And^  though  he  fell  upon  the  field  before  he  heard 
or  uttered  the  shout  of  victory^  his  end  was  peaceful^ 
and  his  hopes  were  firm.  On  a  visit  to  Matavai^ 
in '  the  early  part  of  1821^  conducted  by  Mr.  Nott^ 
I  made  a  pilgrimage  to  his  grave.  I  stood  beside 
the  rustic  hillock  on  which  the  tall  grass  waved  in 
the  breeze,  and  gazed  upon  the  plain  stone  that  marks 
the  spot  where  his  head  reposes^  with  feelings  of  vene- 
ration for  his  character.  I  felt,  also^  in  connexion 
with  the  change  that  has  since- taken' place^  that  he  had 
indeed  desired  to  see  the  things  that  I  beheld^  but  he 
had  died  without  witnessing,  on  earthy  the  gladdening 
sight  I  and  that^  in  reference  to  his  imremitted  exertions, 
I  and  my  junior  companions  had  entered  into  his  labours^ 
and.  were  reaping  the  harvest  for  which  he  had  toiled. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Jefierson's  death,  Mr.  Nott,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Hayward,  visited  the  islands  of  Huahine, 
Raiatea,  and  Borabora;   travelled  round  each,  preach- 
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ing  and  teaching  the  people;'  and  thus,  for  the  first 
time^  published  among  their  inhabitants  the  great  truths 
of  Christianity.  Many  of  the  natives  listened  with 
attention  and  apparent  interest.  The  illness  of  thie  king 
terminated^  for  a  time,  the  war  which  he  had  commenced 
against  the  people  of  Atehuru,  and  allowed  the  Mission- 
aries uninterruptedly  to  pursue  their  labours  in  Tahiti. 

Early  in  1806,  Mr.  Elder  left  this  island  for  Port  Jack- 
son.   Peace  at  that  period  every  where  prevailed,  but  it 
was  of  short  duration.    The  dissatisfaction  of  the  farmers, 
inferior  chiefs,  and  lower  orders  of  the  people,  with 
Pomare's  conduct,  was  daily  increasing,  and  his  recent 
massacre  of  the  Atehuruans   had  greatly  strengthened 
their  determination  to  destroy  his  authority,  and  revive 
the  ancient   aristocratical    form    of   government.      In 
the  month  of  October,  the  Missionaries  received  a  note 
from  the  king,  informing  them  of  the  probability  of  war, 
recommending  them  to  be  upon  their  guard,  and  not  to 
be  deceived  or  taken  by  surprise.    In  consequence  of 
this  intimation,  and  the  increasing  signs  of  approaching 
hostilities,  they  established  a  strict  watch  every  night, 
and  seldom  went  &r  from  their  dwelling.    The  prepa- 
rations for  battle  were  continued  on  both  sides;  every 
morning  it  was  expected  that  hostilities  would  com- 
mence before  the  close  of  the  day,  and  every  night  it 
was  apprehended  that  an  attack  would  be  made  before 
morning.    In  this  state  of  distressing  anxiety,  without 
any  means  of  flying  from  the  gathering  storm,  all  the 
families    continued  till  the  25th  of  October,  when  a 
vessel  from  Port  Jackson  providentially  anchored  in  the 
bay,  and,  by  ensuring  a  safe  retreat  in  the  event  of  sudden 
assault,  afforded  no  small  alleviation  to  their  minds. 
On  the  Sabbath-day,  the  6th  of  November,  the  district 
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of  Matavai  waa  liirown  into  great  confiision,  and  num- 
hetB  of  jsen  appeared  in  arms.  The  king,  who  was  on 
board  the  fifaip  at  the  tfane^  hastened  on  shoi^^  and  was  onlf 
re6tl*aiiied  from  cesnmenciiig  «n  immediate  attack  by  the 
oovneel  trfiiis  linde^  who  vatgeA  the  necessity  of  inyoking 
the  favour  of  tiie  gods  btfore  commencing  hostilities. 
This  afforded  tine  people  of  Matavai  time  to  retii«^  and 
eileainp  in  the  adjoining  district  mth  the  people  of 
Apaiano.  Proposals  of  peaee  were  sent  by  the  king^  but 
the  rebels,  being  reinforced  from  the  districts  to  Ae 
cSaatward>  refused  to  mekt  Pomare^  or  negbeiate  with 
him, ;  and  war  appeared  inevitaUe* 

Hie  king,  expecting  that  his  camp^  wMeh  was  at 
if otarfd^  would  be  immediately  attadced^  recommended 
diat  the  wives  and  cfaildien  of  the  Missionaries  should 
tiike  shelter  in  the  vessel.  Hiey  embarked  on  the  7^ 
amid  mudi  confusion^  but  with  the  sinoenest  gratitude  to 
God  for  Hie  refuge  so  seasonably  provided.  Hie  night 
passed  widioiit  any  attack;  several  leading  chiefs^  whom 
the  Mibe^  expected^  bad  not  arrived,  and  tiie  Europeans 
were  thus  permitted  to  pack  up  a  few  artides  for  their 
use  on  board.  The  next  moradng  a  letter  was  addbessed 
to  the  eaptain,  requesbmg  him  to  delay  his  departure 
forty-dglit  hours,  Hwi  the^  might  ddiberaie  on  the 
steps  necessary  to  be  taken*  On  the  following  day  tiie 
Missionaries  Nott  and  Scott  went  alone  to  ther  rebel 
camp  at  ApaiaBD,  and  invited  the  leaders  to  an  inteinriew 
with  Ponunre.  Hie  <Mef s  treated  them  with  every  marie 
of  Mendship,  regretted  that  their  estabUsfament  should 
suffer  fromihe  quarrel  between  them  and  the  king,  and 
requested  them  n6t  to  leave  the  island.  The  leaders  of 
the  rebels  refused,  however,  to  meet  Pomare  except  in 
battle,  and  every  hope  of  accomonodation  now  vanished. 
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This  disastrous  war  is  called^  in  the  Tahitiaa  tradi- 
tions^ the  Tamai  rahi  ia  AtahuraiOy  The  great  war  of 
Arahuraia.  It  was  headed  by  Taute^  who  had  long  been 
the  king's  prime-minister^  and  who  was  one  of  the  most 
powerful  chiefs  and  successful  warriors  on  the  islands. 
His  name  inspired  terror  through  the  ranks  of  his  ene- 
mies ;  and^  when  the  king  heard  that  he  had  joined 
the  rebels^  he  was  so  affected^  that  he  biurst  into  tears. 
Pomare  advised  the  married  Missionaries  to  leave 
the  island.  They  were  unanimous  in  opinion,  that 
there  was  no  prospect  of  safety  or  usefulness,  even  should 
the  rebel  chiefs  prove  their  friends ;  and  this,  together 
with  the  consideration  of  the  little  success  that  had  at- 
tended the  labours  of  so  many  years>  occasioned  their 
determination  to  remove.  Four  of  the.  unmarried  Mis- 
sionaries offered  to  remain  with  the  king,  tibat  they  might 
be  upon  the  spot,  should  any  favourable  change  take 
place ;  the  others,  with  most  of  the  Europeans  on  the 
island^  sailed  from  Tahiti  on  the  10th  of  November,  1806, 
and  arrived  the  following  day  at  the  island  of  Huahine. 
Here  they  were  hospitably  received  by  the  chiefs  and 
people. 

The  affairs  of  Tahiti  continued  in  the  same  state 
until  the  92d  of  December ;  when  the  king>  influenced  by 
Metia  the  prophet  of  Oro,  attacked  the  rebels;  who 
were  not  only  superior  in  numbers,  but  favoured  in  the 
conflict  by  the  occupation  of  an  advantageous  position* 
Notwithstanding  the  prophet's  prediction  of  victory,  Po- 
mare was  defeated,  and  fled  with  precipitation  to  Pare ; 
leaving  a  number  of  muskets  in  the  hands  of  his  ene- 
mies, and  several  principal  warriors  among  the  slain. 
Convinced,  that  though  the  chiefs  of  the  victorious  army 
might  be  friendly  to  them,  yet  that  they  could  not  re- 
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strun  their  followers^  who^  in  time  of  waf  ^  threw  off  all 
•ubordinatioii  5  and  expecting  that  the  yictore,  after 
this  success^  wotdd  instantly  attack  their  dwdling^  and 
that  their  lives  were  no  longer  secure^  the  MisslonarieB  re- 
maining at  Tahiti  fled  to  £imeo^  where  they  were  shortly 
after  joined  by  the  king*  Some  months  afterwards^ 
tlureie  others  were  compelled  to  follow  their  companions  to 
Hnahine.  During  their  residence  here^  some  among  them 
had  inadfe  the  tour  of  the  island^  and  endeavoured^  with 
but  little  prospect  of  success^  to  Instruct  the  inhabitants. 
.  The  melancholy  prospect  of  affairs,  their  expulsion 
from  Tahiti^  the  totid  destruction  of  the  settlement^  and 
the  little  probability  <^  a  restoration  of  peaoe^  induced 
them  to  determine  on  reipoving  by  the  first  opportunity 
to  Port  Jadoion.  This  occurred  in  the  course  of  the 
year ;  and  On  the  2Bth  of  October  1809^  they  all  sailed 
from  the  islands^  excepting  Mr.  Hayward^  who  remained 
in  Huahine^  and  Mr.  Nott^  who  still  resided  in  Simeo 
idth  the  king. 

After  the  victory  of  the  {Uld  of  December  1808,  the 
rebels  plundered  the  district  of  Matavai  and  Pbre^  and^ 
devoting  to  destruction  every  house  and  plantation^  re-r 
duced  the  whole  country  to  a  state  of  the  wildest  desola- 
tion and  rvdn.  Hie  Mission  houses  were  ransacked  and 
bnmty  and  whatever  the  insurgents  w^re  unable  to  carry 
away  was  destroyed.  Bvery  implement  of  iron  was  con- 
verted into  a  weapon  of  war.  Tlie  most  valuable  books 
were  either  committed  to  the  flames^  or  distributed 
among  the  warriors  for  Ae  purpose  of  makuig  cartridge 
papers^  and  the  printing  types  were  melted  into  musket 

During  such  seasons^  it  was  not  merely  apprehension^ 
but  actual  danger^  to  which  all  the  Europeans  were 
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expoadU  On  one  occasion,  Mr.  Notl,  returning  from  k 
vint  to  tbe  king,  was  resting  in  a  native  house,  when  a 
party  of  the  reheU  approached  the  spot ;  his  native  com«> 
panion,  one  of  Pomare't  trarrlora,  observing  them, 
tonphed  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  urged  him  to  fly  to  the 
canoe  lying  on  the  beaeh :  he  and  his  fellow-traveller  had 
scarcely  pushed  off  firom  the  shore,  when  the  men  eame 
up,  aAd,  finding  they  had  escaped,  invited  them  to  land, 
or  requested  the  native  to  allow  the  foreigner  to  walk. 
Mr,  Notfc's  companion  assured  him,  however,  that  if  he 
landed,  his  li&  would  certainly  be  taken,  merely  because 
he  was  a  firiend  to  the  king.  The  natives  followed  the 
canoe  for  some  miles,  but  Mr.  Nott  was  mercifully  pre* 
served,  and  reached  Matavai  in  safety,  indebted,  under 
God,  to  the  vigilance  and  promptltiide  of  his  Tahitian 
friend  for  his  life.  Before  this  time,  a  musket  ball  (aimed 
at  a  native  who  had  taken  shelter  in  his  house)  was 
fired  through  the  window  of  the  room  in  which  he  was 
sitting ;  and  during  another  war,  the  spear  of  one  of  the 
king's  enemies  was  already  poised,  and  would  in  all 
probability  have  inflicted  a  fatal  wound  in  his  body, 
whto  the  interference  of  oiie  of  Mr.  Nott's  friends,  at 
the  moment  saved  him  from  the  deadly  thrust. 

It  is  not  easy  to  form  an  accurate  idea  of  the  distress 
of  the  last  Missionaries  who  reluctantly  left  Tahiti,  when 
they  beheld  their  gardens  demolished,  flieir  housM  plun^ 
dered  and  burnt,  their  pupils  engagied  in  all  the  barbarity 
of  a  savage  war ;  and  the  people,  among  whom  they  had 
hoped  to  introduce  order,  and  peiice,  and  happiness, 
doomed  td  the  ccwiplicated  miseries  attending  anarchy, 
idolatry,  and  all  the  Varied  horrons  of  crudty  and  of  tice« 
The  enterprise  in  which  they  had  embarked,  had  at  its 
commencement  united  in  bonds  of  disinterested  philan* 
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thropy^  parties  before  but  seldom  associated;  and  had^ 
by  a  vigorous  and  combined  movement,  in  force  and 
magnitude  surpassing  any  tiling  that  had  been  hitherto 
attempted  by  British  Christians,  introduced  a  new  era  in 
the  Missionary  efforts  of  modem  times. — It  had  excited 
among  all  classes  the  liveliest  interest,  called  forth  the 
most  splendid  efforts  of  sacred  eloquence,  and  the  noblest 
deeds  of  Christian  benevolence ;  but,  painful  and  deeply 
humiliating  as  it  was,  it  now  appeared  to  those  devoted 
servants  of  God,  who  had,  amidst  protracted  and 
severe  privations,  maintained  their  ground  till  life  was 
no  longer  secure — after  having  engaged  the  prayers 
of  the  people  of  God,  and  waited  in  vain  for  the 
results  of  patient  and  self-denying  toil,  during  twelve 
eventful  years,  that  the  scene  of  their  laboiur  must  be 
abandoned. 

Their  enemies  became  bold  in  denouncing  the  enter- 
prise JEts  the  wild  project  of  extravagance  and  folly, 
and  stamping  upon  its  projectors  and  conductors  the 
impress  of  the  blindest  fanatacism.  Even  those  who, 
though  they  had  not  condenmed  the  scheme  as  Utopian 
and  visionary,  had  withheld  their  sanction  and  their 
idd,  now  pointed  to  the  deserted  field  as  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  soundness  of  their  judgment,  and  an  ex- 
planation of  their  conduct.  There  were  others  also,  who, 
whatever  might  be  their  opinion  of  the  measure  itself, 
and  however  they  might  approve  or  disapprove  of  the 
choice  of  those  with  whom  it  originated,  in  the  selection 
of  the  most  distant,  isolated,  and,  as  it  regarded  the  moral 
character  of  its  inhabitants,  the  most  imptomising  parte 
of  the  world,  for  the  first  field  of  their  labours,  con- 
sidered its  projectors  as  influenced  in  a  great  degree  by 
self-confidence,    and    a    desire    of  aggrandisement    or 
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applause.  It  has  sometimeB  been  unwarrantably  insi* 
nuated^  that  the .  founders  of  the  Missionai^  Society 
expected  to  convert  the  heathen  to  Christianity  by 
their  own  enei^;.  and  the  allegation  has  been  occa* 
sionally  repeated  since  those  days^-^perhaps  in  some 
instances^  to  increase  the  .impression  produced  by  the 
accounts  of  the  recent  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in.those  islands,  contrasting  the  former  and  latter  results 
of  Missionary  labours,  and  representing  them  as  demon- 
strations of  the  impotency  of  man,  and  the  power  of 
the  Most  High.  The  lively  feeling  that  attended  the 
establishment  of  the  Missionary  Society,  the  liberality 
of  the  principles  recognized  as  its  basis,  and  the  com- 
bination of  different  parties  in  its  support,  were  at  that 
time  adapted  to  excite  in  minds  of  a  cautious  and  delibe- 
rative habit,  and  fearful  of  innovation,  the  apprehension 
that  it  had  originated  in  a  desire,  on  the  part  of  its 
projectors,  to  signalize  themselves,  and  secure  a  name 
and  influence  in  the  Christian  world,  to  which  they 
were  not  otherwise  entitled.  Individuals,  whose  minds 
were  deeply  imbued  with  the  subject,  who  had  iden- 
tified themselves  with  its  progress  and  its  results,  and 
had  embarked  not  only  their  influence,  but  much  of  their 
property,  in  the  imdertaking,  might,  and  probably  did, 
under  the  ardour  of  their  feelings,  indulge  on  some  occa- 
sions in  a  splendour  of  imagery,  and  a  richness  of  de- 
scription, that  exceeded  the  sober  realities  of  fact :  but 
they  never  imagined  that  they  coidd  subvert  any  system 
of  idolatry  by  their  own  agency ;  or,  that  their  efforts 
would  be  in  any  degree  effectual  for  the  conversion  of 
the  people,  but  as  they  were  attended  by  the  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  .There  might  be,  and  perhaps  was,  a 
more  confident  hope  of  the  speedy  accomplishment  of  the 
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object  thaa  now  prevuls ;  but  the  appeals  and  addiesaes^ 
delivered  at  tliat  period,  manifest  a  deep  ocmnctioti  of 
human  inauffidency,  and  breathe  a  apirit  of  entire 
dependence  upon  the  blessing  of  God. 

But  although  Tahiti  was^  by  the  departure  of  the 
Missionaries,  surrendered,  for  a  season,  as  a  prey  to  the 
spoUer,  and  subjected  to  the  rule  of  ignorance,  barbarism, 
and  idolatry,  it  was  not  abandoned  by  Him,  in  obedie&oe 
to  whose  command  to  ^^go  and  teadi  all  nations,''  the 
Mission  had  been  undertaken.  He  had  still  ^^thou^ts 
of  mercy"  towards  its  inhabitants,  and  was,  by  this  dis* 
tressing  event,  teaching  those  who  had  undertaken  the 
work— and  instructing  his  ehinch,  in  tegsoA  to  all 
their  future  efforts  to  extend  his  gospelr— that  singleness 
of  aim,  purity  of  motiyei,  and  patient  diligence  in  labour, 
were  of  themselmea  insufficdent  for  the  work;  that  it  was 
by  His  Spirit  tliat  the  heathen  were  to  be  converted ;  and 
that  without  His  blessing,  Ptol  might  plant,  and  Apollos 
might  water,  in  vain. 

The  rebels  were  no  sooner  masters  of  the  island,  than 
they  determined  to  murder  the  captain  and  officers,  and 
seiase  the  first  vessel  that  should  arrive.  The  Mission* 
aries,  aware  of  this,  wrote  a  letter,  which  they  gave  to  a 
native,  to  hand  to  the  master  of  the  first  ship  that  mi^ 
touch  there.  The  Venus  schooner,  howe^w^  arrived, 
and  was  seized  by  the  people,  before  the  native  eonld 
deliver  his  letter;  the  master  and  seamen  were  not 
murdered,  but  kept  prisoners,  to  be  oflered  in  sacrifice  to 
Qro.  The  Hibemia,  Captain  Campbell,  also  arrived 
shortiy  afterwards ;  but  Captain  Campbell^  receiving  the 
letter,  was  warned  of  his  danger,  and  not  only  seemed 
his  own  vessel,  but  succeeded  in  rescuing  the  schooner 
and  her  crew. 
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Although  most  of  the  Miasionaries  returned  to  the 
1812^  yet  their  efforts  m  Tahiti  were  not  resumed  till 
the  close  of  1817^  bo  that  on  my  arrival  I  found  no  one 
here.  Hence^  I  have  been  induced  to  give  the  foregoing 
brief  historical  sketch  of  the  leading  facts  connected 
with  the  establishment  and  termination  of  the  first 
Mission  to  Tahiti^  in  connexion  with  my  first  visit  to 
MatovaL 
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CHAP.  VL 

Anchorage  in  Matarai — ^Viait  from  Pomare — ^Landing  hia  hovse— later* 
view  with  the  queen  and  princesa— Astonishment  of  the  aatiTes  oa 
Tiewing  the  hone  and  his  rider — Description  of  Eimeo— Oponohuy  or 
Taloo  harbour — ^Landing  at  Eimeo — Welcome  from  the  natiyes—First 
night  on  shore — ^Present  from  the  chieft— Visit  to  the  schools — First 
Sabbalh  in  the  islands— Appearance  and  beharionr  of  aatire  congie- 
gations— Voyage  to  Afareaitn — ^Native  meal — ^Description  of  Afiueaitn 
— ^Remoral  thither — ^Means  of  conreyance — Description  of  the  various 
kinds  of  canoes  used  in  the  Society  Islands— Origin  of  the  name^ 
Account  of  Tetaaroa,  the  watering-place  of  Tahiti— Methods  of  nari- 
gatittg  their  canoes— Danger  from  sharks— Affecting  wreck— Aooident 
in  a  single  canoe— Length  of  the  royagea  occasionally  made. 

Ths  sea  had  been  calm^  the  morning  fair^  the  sky  without 
a  cloudy  and  the  lightness  of  the  breeze  had  afforded  ns 
V^isure  for  gazing  upon  the  varied^  picturesque^  and 
beautiful  scenery  of  tliis  most  enchanting  island.  We 
had  beheld  successively^  as  we  had  slowly  sailed  along 
its  shore^  all  the  diversity  of  hill  and  valley^  broken 
or  stupendous  mountains^  and  rocky  precipices^  clothed 
with  every  variety  of  verdure^  from  the  moss  of  the 
jutting  promontories  on  the  shore^  to  the  deep  and 
rich  foliage  of  the  bread-fruit  tree^  the  Oriental  lu3ni- 
riance  of  the  tropical  pandanus^  or  the  waving  plumes 
of  the  lofty  and  graceful  cocoa-nut  grove.  The  scene 
was  enlivened  by  the  waterfall  on  the  mountain's  side, 
the  cataract  that  chafed  along  its  rodsj  bed  in  the 
recesses  of  the  ravine^  or  the  stream  that  slowly  wound 


its  way  through  the  fertile  and  cultivated  valleys^  and 
the  whole  was  surrounded  by  the  white-crested  waters 
of  the  Pacific^  rolling  their  waves  of  foam  in  splendid 
majesty  upon  the  coral  reefs^  or  dashing  in  spray 
against  its  broken  shore. 

The  cataracts  and  waterfalls^  though  occasionally 
seen^  are  by  no  means  so  numerous  on  any  part  of  the 
Tahitian  coast,  as  in  the  north-eastern  shores  of  Hawaii. 
The  mountains  of  Tahiti  are  less  grand  and  stupendous 
than  those  of  the  northern  group-— but  there  is  a  greater 
richness  of  verdure  and  vftriety  of  landscape ;  the  moun- 
tains are  much  broken  in  the  interior^  and  deep  and 
frequent  ravines  intersect  their  declivity  from  the 
centre  to  the  shore.  As  we  advanced  towards  the 
anchorage,  I  had  time  to  observe^  not  only  the  diversified 
scenery,  but  the  general  structure  and  foifm^  of  the 
island.  Tahiti^  excepting  a  border  of  low  alluvial 
land,  by  which  it  is  nearly  surrounded,  is  altogether 
mountainous,  and  highest  in  the  centre.  The  mountains 
frequently  diverge  in  short  ranges  from  the  interior 
towards  the  shore,  though  some  rise  like  pyramids 
with  pointed  summits,  and  others  present  a  conical^ 
or  sugar-loaf  form^  while  the  outline  of  several  is 
regular,  and  almost  circular.  Orohena,  the  central  and 
loftiest  mountain  in  Tahiti,  is  six  or  seven  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea.  Its  summit  is  generally  enveloped 
in  clouds ;  but  when  the  sky  is  dear,  its  appearance  is 
broken  and  picturesque. 

The  level  land  at  the  mouth  of  Matavai  valley  is  broad^ 
but  along  the  eastern  and  southern  sides  the  mountains 
approach  much  nearer  to  the  sea.  A  dark-colotired 
sandy  be^h  extends  all  round  the  bay,  except  at  its 
louthem  extremity,  near  One-tree  Hill,  where  the  shore  id 
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hxdEysndboldf  Grdreeofbread-fnutiiDdcocoa-niittreei 
apj^ear  in  eyer^  dbecftion,  and  amid  Ae  InxoHanee  of 
vegetation^  eFeiy.  where  presented^  the  low  and  ntstie 
habitations  of  the  natives  gare  a  pleasing  variety  to  the 
delightful  scene. 

Most  of  the  ielanders  .who  had  boarded  iis  in  the 
morning  continued  in  flie  ehip^  others  arriyed  as  we 
approached  the  ba^r^  and  long  before  we  anchored^  our 
decks  were  crowded  widi  natives.  Our  prepossessions 
in  their  fiivonr  continned  to  increase^  and  we  viewed 
them  with  no  ordinary  interest^  as  those  among  whom 
we  were  to  spend  the  remainder  of  our  days.  'Many  of 
them  wore  some  artick  of  Etoopean  dvess^  and  all  were 
attired  in  native  cloth^  though  several  had  only  a  marc^ 
or  broad  girdle^  round  the  waist.  There  was  a  degree  of 
openness  In  their  comrtenanoes,  and  vivacity  in  their 
manners^  which  was  not  unpleasing. 

We  had  not  been  long  at  anchor^  before  Pomare  sest 
ns  a  large  albicore^  and  a  variety  of  prorisionl^  and 
shortly  after  oanie  xm  board.  I  was  struck  with  his 
tall  and  almost  ^antic  appearance;  he  was  upwards 
of  six  feet  high)  and  seemed  about  forty  years  of 
age.  His  fordtead  was  rather  prondnent  and  high^ 
his  eyebrows  narrow^  wftU  defended,  Imd  nearly  straight  | 
his  hBir,  which  'was  combed  back  from  his  forehead^ 
and  the  sides  of  his  face,  was  of  a  glossy  blaek  colouTi 
slightly  curled  behind;  his  eyes  were  small,  9i>m^ 
times  appearing  remarkably  keen,  at  othem  rather  heavy } 
his  nose  waa  straight^  and  the  nostrils  by  no  meims 
huge,,  his  lips  were  thick,  and  his  chin  projecting.  H4 
waa  arrayed  in  a  Jbandsome  tipnta  of.  native  maxvof^etore^ 
BBs  body  was  stout,  but  not  disproportioned  to  his 
height ;  and  his  limbs,  though  well  formed,  were  not  firm 
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mi  muscular.  He  welcomed  me  ta  Tahiti }  hai,  at 'the 
tama  timei  appeared  disa{^iiited  wlm  kt  lesniad  that 
mdy  coe  MisikmaiT  had  amved,  having  been  led  ta  eaqpeot 
aaverair  fita  aeqaauitanoe  with  Englidi  was  rery  partial^ 
and  ailae  with  Tahitian  nnich  mote  so }  oitf  coaversalMm 
waa,  consequently^  neither  very  free  hot  animated.  He 
iaqiured  after  King  George^  Oofemer  Macfuame,  and 
Mr.  Marsden^  the  tnoe  of  oiir  departure  from  New 
HeUandj  the  natufe  of  our  Toya|^^  ke^  Thewe  inqm<* 
4ea  I  aaawered,  and  handed  him  a  number  of  small 
presents  which  I  had  brought  from  England^  adding  s 
earievs  penknife  ol  my  own^  wliioii  be  had  appeared 
desifoos  to  posaess.  He  had  a  smalLEqgiish  BiUe^and^ 
at  his  fe<i«esty  I  read  to  him  one  or  two  ehapteia*  He 
appeared  to  midemtaad^  im  some  d^reey  the  Eaglidl 
hn^uagei  althoi]|^h  unable  to  speak  it.  After  spending 
SQflie  time  in  the  cabin^  the  king  waiit  tp  sse  the  cattle 
we  had.  brought  from  New  South  Wides^'  and  particu- 
hsdj  a  hcme^  which  the  owners  of  the  ship  had  sent 
him  as  a  present. 

Pomare  was  gieatly  delighted  with  the  home ;  and^  in 
the  couise  c£  the  afternoon^  the  poor  animal^  after  haijag 
been  hung  in  slings^  and  nnaUe  to  lie  down  during  th^ 
greater  pariof  the  Toyi^>  was  hoisted  ewt  of  the  hold^ 
tp  be  taken  ashore  in  a  large  pair  otctmmeB  which  the 
kmg  had  ordered  alongsUe  for  thai  purpoBe*.  Ihudag 
thia  trantf tion>  while  the  horse  was-  suspaaDded  midwajr 
between  the  gaagway  and  the  yard-am^  aome  of  ^ 
bandages  gare  way;,  when  the  aadmal^  after  haagiag 
s^ne  time  by  the  neck  and  ton^log^  to  the  g^Mal 
tenor  both  of  Pomate  ^aad  the  eaptai%.  slipped  tfanoEugh 
the  slings^  and,  clearing  the  ship'a  sid^.  fell  into  the 
sea*    He  instantly  nwe  to  the  mfiice^  a^d>  snoorlia^ 
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aa  if  glad^  even  \mder  these  circumstaaceB^  to  gain  Im 
freedom^  swam  towards  the  shore;  but  the  natives  no 
Sooner  saw  him  at  liberty^  than  they  plunged  into  the 
water^  and  followed  like  a  shoal  of  sharks  or  porpoises  aftsr 
him.  Some  seizing  his  mane^  others  his  tail,  endeavoured 
to  hold  him,  till  the  terrified  creature  appeared  in  great 
danger  of  a  watery  grave.  The  captain  lowered  down 
the  boat;  the  king  shouting,  directed  the  natives  to  leave 
the  horse  to  himself ;  but  his  voice  was  lost  amid  the  din 
tod  clamour  of  the  crowds  that  accompanied  the 
exhausted  and  frightened  animal  to  the  land*  At  length 
he  reached  the  beach  in  safety;  and,  as  he  rose  out  of  the 
water,  the  natives  on  the  shore  fled  with  precipitation, 
dimbing  the  trees,  or  crouching  behind  the  rocks  and 
the  bushes  for  security.  When,  however,  they  saw 
one  of  the  seamen,  who  had  landed  with  the  captain 
from  the  ship,  take  hold  of  the  halter  that  was  on  his 
neck,  they  returned,  to  gratify  their  curiosity.  Most  of 
them  had  heard  of  horses,  and  some  of  them  had,  per- 
haps, seen  those  belonging  to  Mai,  (Omai,)  landed  on 
the  island  by  Captain  Cook,  forty  years  before ;  but  it 
was  undoubtedly  the  first  animal  of  the  kind  the 
greater  part  of  them  had  ever  seen. 

The  king  had  not  been  long  on  board,  when  the  queed 
arrived,  and  was  ushered  into' the  cabin.  Her  person 
was  about  the  middle  stature;  her  complexion  fairer 
than  any  other  native  I  have  ever  seen;  her  form 
elegant,  and  her  whole  i4[>pearance  remarkably  pre-* 
possessiug.  Her  voice,  however,  was  by  no  means 
soft,  and  her  manners  were  less  engaging  than  those 
of  several  of  her  companions.  She  was  attired  in  a 
light  loose  and  flowing  dress  of  beautifully  white 
native  cloth,  tastefully  fastened  on  the  left  shoulder. 
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«Qd  readung  to  the  ankle;  lier  hair  thw  rather 
lighter  than  that  of  the  natives  in  general;  and  on 
her  head  she  wpre  a  light  and  elegant  natiye  bonnet^ 
of  green  and  yellow  cocoa-nut  leaves;  each  ear  was 
perforated^  and  in  the  perforation  two  or  three  flowenT 
of  the  fragrant  Cape  jessamin  were  inserted.  She  was 
accompanied  by  her  sister^  Pomare  Vahine.  Aimata^  the 
young  princess^  only  daughter  of  Pomare  and  the  queen^ 
tvho  appeared  about  six  years  of  age^  was  brought  by 
her  nurse^  and  followed  by  her  attendants  into  the 
cabin.  We  delivered  the  few  presents  we  had  brought 
for  them^  regretting  that  we  could  not  enter  into  con-^ 
versation.  They  spent  about  two  hours  on  board ;  and 
then^  followed  by  their  numerous  retinue^  returned  to 
the  shore. 

Soon  after  sunrise  the  next  mornings  our  vessel  was 
surrounded  with  canoes^  and  provisions  in  abundance 
werie  offered  for  barter*    Pomare  also  sent  us  a  present* 

About  nine  o'clock^  I  saw  crowds  of  natives  repairing 
towards  the  place  where  the  horse  had  been  tied  up^  in 
charge  of  one  of  Pomare's  favourite  chiefs  ;  and  shortly 
afterwards  he  was  led  out^  idiile  the  multitude  gazed  at 
him  with  great  astonishment.  Soon  after  breakfast^  our 
captain  landed  with  the  saddle  and  bridle^  and  other 
-ptewents,  which  Mr.  Bemie,  of  Sydney,  had  sent  out 
with  the  horse.  Tiiey  were  delivered  to  Pomare,  who 
requested  that  the  saddle  and  bridle  might  be  put  on 
the  hotfie,  and  that  the  captain  would  ride  him.  His 
wishes  were  complied  with,  and  the  multitude  appeared 
highly  delighted  when  they  saw  the  animal  walking  and 
running  along  the  beach,  with  the  captain  on  his  badu 
They  called  him  Inioa^honh/enua  and  buaa^ai'taata; 
land-running  pig^  and  man-carrying  pig.    About  mid^ 
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day  the  asptain  retiinie4  to  the  ship;  and  we  ahortly 
afterwardf  weighed  anchor^  and  saUed  far  the  isfamd  of 
Siiinea.   . 

Mooreay  the  name  most  firequently  given  by  the  natives  to 
ihia  iahuid^  waa  discocrered  by  Captain  Wallu,  aiid  h^ 
called  Duke  of  YoikJUaiid.  KUaitwIedahcnittwekeor 
fourteen  miles. west  froEm  Tahiti^  and  is  twenty-five  milea 
in  circumfeience.  la  the  varied  forms  its  mooBtainf 
eadiibit^  the  verdure  with  which  they  are  clothed,  anil 
the  general  romantic  and  beautiful  character  of  ito 
9cenery,  tfbia  iabmd  far  exceeda.  any  other^  in  either  the 
Georgian  ov  Society  groups.  A  reef  of  coral,  Uke  a.ring^ 
Hwrounda  tiie  islasad  j  in  seme  pbees  one  or  twa  nalea 
distant  from  the  ahorc^  in.  .othem  nnited  to  the  j>eaeh« 
Several  small  and  verdant  islands  adorn  the  reefs  ane 
liea  opposite  the  district  of  Afarei^  on  the  eastern  side; 
two  otiMTsiy  aiew mihe  south  of  Papetoai;  the  latler  are 
covered  with  the  elqpsnily  growing  Casuariaay  or  Atta 
trees,,  and  wfirea^fiweniEite  retreat  of  Pbonn  the  Second. 
Eimco  k  not  Qidy  distingnnhed  by  its  varied  and 
beantilul  nataxal  aeenerji^  bat  ako  by  the  eflDeeUenee*  of 
its  harbomrs,  whidi  are  better  Jhan  tibiose  u»  any  of  th^ 
other  istands.  .  . 

On  tjbe  north  side  ia  Taloo  harbour^  i»  hit.  1?^  90^ 
north,  long.  150^  we^t:  one  of  the  most  stasuse  and  de-T 
lightful  anchoring  jdaces  to  be  met  with  in  the  PhcMe} 
Opunobu  IB  the  premier  name  of  this  harbour  j  near  tte 
moutLof  which,  on  the  right-hand  side,  thens  hi  a  smaU 
rock,  called  by  the  natives  Titrem,  towards  wUdi,  it  is 
possible,  Captain  Cook  was  pointing,  or  loofcii^,  when 
he  impured  of  the  natives  the  name  of  the  harbour  hss 
ship  waa  then  entering.  Tareu  might  be  eaaOy  under«> 
stood  as  if  spdl^d  Taloo,  and  th»  name  of  the  rock 
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Aug  mitflakeii  for  that  of  the  haibour.  Separated  from 
OptMiohii  by  a  high  mountaiB^  is  another  eapacious  bay^ 
called^  after  its  discoverer^  Cook's  harbour  |  it  is  equally 
eonTenient  for  anchorage  Mith  the  former^  but  is  rather 
mote  diffieidt  of  access. 

On  the  north-eaitsm  aide  of  Eimeo^  between  the  moan- 
tain  and  the  sea^  is  an  extensiye  and  beautiful  Itise,  called 
Tamal^  <mi  the  border  of  which  stands  a  sequestered 
▼iUage^  bearing  the  same  name.  The  lake  is  stocked 
wkh  iAsh^  and  is  a  place  of  resort  for  floclcs  of  wild 
docks^  which  are  sometimes  taken  in  great  numbers* 
The  riven  of  Elmeo  afe  but  small^  and  are  principally 
mountafaa  streams^  which  originate  in  the  high  landa>  roll 
down  the  rodcy  botteintB  of  the  deep  ravines^  and  wind 
thefar*#«y  throi^jh  the  valleys  to  the  sea.  The  mountains 
are  broken^  and  considerably  elevated^  but  by  no  means 
so  higk  as  those  of  Tahiti^  which  are  probaUy  7000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

We  enjoyed  a  most  ddightfol  sa&  along  the  northern 
poii  of  Blmeo^  the  neart  mmmhig^  and  soon  after  twelve 
o'clock  ancbomd  In  the  spacious  and  charming  bay  of 
Opunohn,  or^  as  It  is  usually  called^  by  foreigners^  The 
harbour  of  Taloo. 

Long  before  we  anchored^  Messrs.  Bicknell^  Wilson, 
Henry,  and  Davies,  came  on  board,  followed  by  the 
other  memb^s  ei  the  Mission,  who  greeted  our 
Arrival  with  satisfaction.  We  accompanied  Hiem  to 
the  shore,  and  landed  On  the  western  side  of  the  bay, 
in  tiie  afternoon  cf  the  13th  of  February,  1817>  happy, 
under  circumstances  of  health  and  comfort,  to  enter 
upon  our  Held  of  future  labdur,  and  grateful  for  the 
meroifal  providence  by  which  we  had  been  conducted 
in  safety  to  the  end  of  our  long  and  eventful  voyage. 
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On  reaching  tbe  habitationB  of  the  Miasianafies,  we 
were  cordially  ^doomed  to  their  society^  and  were 
rejoiced  to  behold  them  dieered  by  the  intdligence  we 
had  bronghti  and  the  prospect  of  receiving  a  still  greater 
accession  to  their  numbers.  The  evening  passed 
pleasandy  and  rapidly  away;  many  of  the  pious 
inhabitants  and  chiefs^  in  the  neighbourhood^  came  to 
greet  our  arrival  ^  witii  evident  eioiotions  of  delight ;  among 
jthem  was  one,  whose  salutation  I  shall  never  forget :  ^^  la 
cranaoei  teAhtUj  la  ora  oei  te  haere  raa  mai  iondy  no U 
Afoha  o  UAiua  o€ i  ta4  tnai  ai"  '^  Blessing  on  you  from 
God,  peace  to  you  in  coming  here^  <m  account  of  the  lov6 
of  God  are  you  come/^  These  were  his  words*  Hb 
person  was  tall  and  commanding,  his  hair  black  and 
curling,  his  eyes  benignant^  and  his  whole  countenance 
beamed  with  a  joy  that  declared  his  tongue  only  obeyed 
the  dictates  of  his  heart.  His  name  was  Auna,  a  native 
of  Raiatea,  formerly  an  areoi  and  a  waifriof,  who  had 
arrived,  with  numbers  of  his  countrymen^  to  the  support 
of  Pomare,  after  his  expulsipn  from  Tahiti^  but  whose 
heart  had  been  changed  by  the  power  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ.  He  was  afterwards  associated  with  us  at 
Huahine,  subsequently  became  my  fellow-labouier  in 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  was,  when  I  last  heard  from 
the  islands,  about  to  be  ordained  pastor  of  a  Christian 
diurch  in  Sir  Charles  Sanders's  Island. 

At  a  late  hour  we  retired  .to  rest,  but  not  to  sleep. 
We  needed  and  sought  repose,  but  the  incidents  of 
the  day  had  produced  a  degree  of  escitement  that  did 
not  speedily  subside ;  in  addition  to  which,  the  constant 
and  loud  roaring  of  the  surf  kept  us.  awake  till  nearly 
daybreak.  The  house  in  which  we  lodged  was  near  th^ 
shore;  and  the  long  heavy  billows  of  the  sea  rolling 
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th*  itlioid^  kftpt  up,  tbxougfa  tte  nighty  a  hollow  and 
kiaTy  foiuid,  vesemUing  tiiafc  produoed  by  the  mmbling 
of  curiMgeB  in  a  Tart  etty,  hogrd  at  a  cUstaoea  in  tb« 
gtJHnfiaa  of  erening.  The  irall,  or  outside  of  tho 
dwellings  vaa  oompoaed  only  of  laige  attdca;  or  pdeti 
placed  pevpeadicalady  from  the  floor  to  the  roof,  two 
or  Ikne  indbea  apart^  00  tint  we  ootdd  aee  ti&e  ocean  on 
ene  aide,  and  the  dark  outline  of  the  inland  moiuxttttti 
eo  the  odier}  whUe  looking  up  through  the  noof,  we 
could  easily  discern  jChe  stars  twinkling  in  a  blue  and 
doudkJM  sky.  We  did  not^  howenrer,  bel  the  air  too 
tool ;  and  onr  lodging  was  qaite  as  good  as  that  in  which 
file  Missionaries  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  passed  tiieir 
{bat  night  in  Honoruru;  and  modi  better  than  Mr« 
Mamden,  and  his  4Xiittpanion,  prooored  in  New  Zealand. 
The  first  night  he  passed  on  diose,  he  slept  on  the 
aartheni  floor,  by  the  side  of  a  warrior,  the  murderer  of 
Ihe  oiew  of  the  Boyd,  and  a  cannibal;  and  the  qpot  oat 
wUdi  he  lay  was  encircled  by  native  spears  fixed  in 
thegroimd* 

Inihe  morning  we  atose  somewfaat  lefreahed;  and,  in 
ib/t  commt  of  the  day,  landed  our  goods  from  the  Tessd. 
A  hooso  had  been  prepared,  by  the  king,  for  the 
expected  Misdooaiies;  bat,  as  it  was  damp^  and  oar 
leddenee  at  Papeteai  was  net  likely  to  he  permanent 
we  toek  up  onr  abode  in  a  dweUing  alseady  occupied  in 
fort  by  Mir.  CSrook  and  hie  family. 

I  was  astonished  at  the  accounts  I  now  recelTOd,  of  the 
^ahan^a  Aat  had  taken  place  among  die  pecqple.  The 
proleaaion  of  ChristisKiifey  was  general,  many  had  kamed 
io  read,  and  wave  teaching  others  $  all  were  regular  in 
exercises  of  devotion ;  and,  in  many  ef  the  ssaaH 
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gardens  attached  to  the> native,  houses^  it  was  pleasing, 
to.  see  the  little /tfre  bure  kunaj  house  for^hidden  prayer. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Missionaries^  who<  had  fled  to 
Port  Jackson^  when  expelled  from  Tahiti  in  1806^  having 
been  invited  by  Pomare^  retumed  in.  1812.  In  ISlfit 
they  were  joined  by  Mr.  Crook^  who  had  been  stationed 
by  Captain  Wilson  in-  the  Marquesas :  they  had  visited 
Tahiti^  for  the  puipose  of  preaching  to  the  inhabitants^ 
but  tiiey  had  not  been  able  to  re-establish  the  Missitm 
in  their  original  station^  and  were^  consequently^  all 
residing  at  Eimeo  when  we  arrived. 

The  chiefs  of  the  district,  and  island,  soon  visited  us, 
received  a  few  artides  as  presents,  and  appeared  highly 
gratified  with  what  they  saw,  especially  with  some 
engravings  of  natural  history.  They  sent  us  a  present 
of  food ;  or,  as  they  call  it,  ^^faaaama^*  a  feeding ;  con- 
sisting of  two  or  three  large  pigs,  which  were  dragged 
along  by  force,  squalling  terribly  all  the  way,  and  tied 
to  a  stick  near  the  door$  a  number  of  bunches  of 
plantains,  bananas,  cocoa-nuts,  and  bread-fruit,  were  also 
brought,  and  piled  up  in  three  heaps  on  the  sand,  near 
the  pigs.'  I  w^  then  called  out,  and  a  native  repeated 
the  names  of  the  diiefr  who  had  sent  us  the  food ;  and^ 
pointing  to  the  heaps  of  fruit  and  the  pigs,  said  one  was 
fDr  me,  and  another  for  Mrs.  Ellis,  and  the  third  fcNr 
our  infant  daughter.  He  then  *  directed  the  native 
servants  of  the  house  to  take  care  of  it,  and  departed. 

Soon  after  my  arrival,  I  visited  the  school,  and  was 
greatly  delighted  to  behold  numbers  of  aduhs,  as  well 
as  children,  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Davies  and 
Tessier,  learning  their  alphabet  and  their  spelling,  or 
reading  with  distinctness  their  lessons,  which  were 
principally  extracts  from  Scripture. 
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Thfe  bliildingj  in 'which,  they-weie  taught^  stood  neitr 
the  Bea-beach^under  the^shadeof  admnp  of  cocoa-nut 
txees.  ^Though'of  no  very  durable  kindj  it  appeal^ 
ed  well  adapted  to  .  the  .  puipose  .  to  which  it  was 
appropriated.  It  was  upwards  of  sixty  feet,  long,  .and 
rath»  narrow.  The  thatch  was  composed  of  the  leavjes 
pf  the  pandanns^  neatly  fastened  ^on  rafters  of  pnnui  or 
hibiscusj  and  the  wallsj  or  sides  and  ends^  were  formed 
with  'straight  branches  resembliog  the  rafters^  *  and 
planted  in  the  ground  about  two  inches  asunder.  There 
was  a  door  at  each  end;  windows  were  altogethfer 
unnecessary  in  such  a  buildings  as  the*  space  between 
thie  polesj  forming  the  outside^  admitted  light  and  air 
in  abundaiice;  and  wind^  with  rain^  sometimes  in  larger 
quantities  than  was  quite  agreeable.  The .  floor^  whidi 
was  of  sandj  was  covered  with  long  dry  grass.  A  rustic 
sort  of  taUcj  or.  desk^  between  three  and  four  feet 
high^  stood  on  one  side^  equally  distant  from  each  end^ 
and  the  whole  of  the  building  was  filled  wilii  low 
forms,  on  which  the  natives  were  sitting;  whik^  on 
one  side  I  saw  one  or  two  forms  longer  and  broader 
than  the  rest,  with  small  ledges  on  the  sides,  filled 
with  sandj  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  writing,  after 
the  .manner  of  the  national  schools  in  England.  A 
number  of  pillars  in  the  centre  supported  the  ridge 
pole,  or  rather  the  diffevent  ridge  poles,  which  unitedly 
sustained  the  roof  of  the  building.  The  different  joints 
in  these,  and  the  narrow  horizontal  boards  supporting 
the  bottoms  of  the  rafters,  presented  a  kind  of  chnHM>- 
logical  index  to  the  history  of  the  place.  It  was  first 
erected  by  the  liberality  of  a  gentleman. in  London.  He 
presented  to  Tapioi,  the  Marquesan  youth  who  accom* 
panied  Mr.  Bicknell  to  England,  the  articles  with  which 
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the  natires  were  hired  to  kulld  Ihii  flnl  aehool  and 
chapel  in  Eimeo.  It  was  then  mu^h  moie  eompae^  atid 
the  width  better  prc^itiaDed  Hmn  it  now  appe«ted» 
It  had  alwaye  been  employed,  not  only  aa  a  aehool^  but 
aleo  as  a  ehapel.  When  the  number  of  acholars  ftnd 
wonhippera  of  the  true  Ood  increased^  eo  ai  to 
render  aocommodatum  difficulty  one  of  the  enda  had 
been  taken  dow%  a  new  piece  of  timber  joined  to  the 
ridge  pole,  the  building  Imgthened  aboiat  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet,  and  the  end  then  dosed  up.  When  the 
place  became  again  too  small,  a  similar  enlar^ment 
had  been  made ;  and,  aa  the  new  piece  which  supported 
the  roof,  was  laid  upon  the  former  ridge  pole,  it  die* 
tinctly  marked  the  increase  of  Christian  worshippers  at 
the  place  within  the  last  four  or  five  years. 

The  first  Sabbath  I  spent  in  the  islands,  was  a  day  of 
deep  and  delightfel  interest.  The  Missionaries  were 
accustomed  to  meet  fw  prayer  at  sun^rise,  on  the  mom* 
ing  of  the  Sabbath.  This  s^vies  I  attended,  and  was 
alto  gratified  to  find,  that  not  feirer  than  four  or  five 
hundred  ^  the  natives,  imitating  their  teaehexa  in  Ais 
respect,  met  for  the  purpose  «f  praise  and  aupplication 
to  the  true  God,  daring  the  iattorval  of  pidblic  worship, 
which  was  held  early  tn  the  morning,  and  four  in  the 
aftemoim. 

About  a  quarter  before  nine  in  An  innrning,  I  aoeon- 
panied  Mr.  Crook  to  the  puUic  worship  of  the  natives, 
held  in  the  same  house  in  whieh  I  had  viaked  the 
school  a  day  or  two  before,  it  was,  indeed,  a  n&de  and 
periehaUe  building,  lotaBy  dertitttte  of  every  tMng  im* 
posing  in  eAect,  or  exqolrile  in  workmanships  yet  I 
beheld  it  with  emotions  of  Measure,  aa  the  first  reef 
mider  whidi  the  natives  of  TriM  had  assembled,  in 
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wy  nundber,  to  receive  the  etoaentg  of  useful  knowlodgi^ 
to  hfitca  with  eiuceritjr  and  satiafaetion  to  the  wmrd 
of  CkMl^  and  to  reader  publicly  unto  Him  tbo  homage 
of  their  giatefiil  praise  ^  for^ 

^^  Thovgh  gilded  domes,  ftnd  i^lendid  fiuiesn 
And  costly  robes,  and  choral  strains. 

And  altars  lUAlj  dressed ; 
And  scnlptnr^d  saisftSy  and  sparidii^  8inS| 
AU  mind  pritsls^  tnd  ^Mtm, 

Inspire  with  awe  the  bresst : 

^  tls  not  the  pageantrjr  of  shoir 
That  ean  jtt^(part  deyotioo's  9I0W, 

Nor  sanctify  a  prayer. 
The  soul  enlarged,  devout,  shicere, 
With  aqnal  ptoty  dram  near 

The  holy  hoaae  of  God, 
Ihat  mdely  rears  its  ruiic  head* 
Scarce  higher  than  the  Indians'  shed ; 

By  Indians  only  trod." 

Tbt  plaee  -vas  thronged  wkh  people>  and  numbers 
urere  standing  or  eiHing  round  the  doors  and  the  outside 
of  the  btuldisg.  When  we  arrived,  they  readily  made 
way  for  us  to  enter;  when  a  scene,  destitute  indaed  <f 
magnificence  and  splendour  as  to  the  structure  itself,  or 
the  richness  in  personal  adornment  of  its  inmates,  hnt 
certainly  tiie  most  delightful  and  affecting  I  had  emr 
bdwld,  appearod  before  me.  Between  five  and  Bix,  hun*- 
dred  nsftli^  Chiisliaiiis  were  there  assembled,  to  woi^dnp 
the  true  God.  Their  persons  were  deanly,  their  appand 
tteat,  tlMir  eountenaiiees  either  thou^itful,  or  heaming 
with  serenity  and  gladness.  Hie  heads  of  the  men 
woe  uncovered,  their  hair  cut  and  combed,  and  their 
beards  ahai^n.  Tbieir  dress  was  generally  a  paoeaa  joound 
the  wais^  and  a  Mfeive  taapobi  4wcr  ^eir  ahotddan^ 
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which  covered  the  upper  part  of  the  body^  excepting  the 
ianns*  The  appearance  of  the  females  was  equally 
interesting ;  the  greater  part  of  them  wore  a  neat  and 
tasteful  bonnet^  made  with  the  rich  yeUow- tinted 
cocoa-nut  leaf.  Their  countenances  were  open  and 
lively;  many  of  them  had  inserted  a  snudl  bunch  of  the 
fragrant  and  delicately  white  gardmif^  or  Cape  jessamine 
flowers^  in  their  hair ;  in  addition  to  which^  several  of 
their  chief  women  wore  two  or  three  fine  native  pearls 
fastened  together  with  finely  braided  himian  hair^  and 
hanging  pendent  from  one  of  their  earsj  while  the  other 
was  adorned  with  a  native  flower.  Their  dress  was 
remarkably  modest  and  becomings  being  generally  what 
they  term  ahu  bu,  which  consists  of  large  quantities 
of  beautifully  white  native  doth^  wound  round  the  body^ 
then  passed  under  one  arm^  and  fastened  on  the  other 
shoulder^  leaving  imcovered  only  the  neck  and  £ace^  and 
part  of  one  arm. 

The  assembly  maintained  the  most  perfect  silence, 
until  Mr.  Davies,  who  ojfficiated  on  the  oocasion,  and 
was  seated  behind  the  table,  which  answered  the  double 
purpose  of  a  desk  for  the  schoolmaster,  and  a  pulpit  for 
the  minister,  rose,  up,  and  gave  out  a  hymn  in  the 
native  language.  '  The  whole  congregation  now  rose,  and 
many  of  them  joined  in  the  singing.  A  prayer  was  then 
offered,  during  which  the  congregation  remained  stand* 
ing;  another  hynm  was  sujog ;  the  people  then  sat  down^ 
and  listened  attentively  to  a  discourse,  delivered  by  the 
Missionary  standing  on  the  ground  behind  the  desk. 
When  this  was  ended,  a  short  prayer  was  offered,  the 
benediction'  pronounced,  and  the  service  dosed.  The 
assembly  dispersed  with  the  utmost  propriety  and  order ; 
numy  of  them,  as  they  passed  by,  cordially  shook  me  by 
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tiie  hand^  and  expressed  their  joy  at  seeing  me  among 
them.  My  joy,  and  excitement  of  feeling^  was  not  less 
than  theirs.  There  was  something  so  pleasing  and 
novel  in  their  appearance,  so  peculiar  in  their  voices 
when  singing,  and  in  their  native  language,  both  during 
the  prayers  mi  sermon,  and  something  so  solemn  and 
earnest  in  their  attention,  with  such  an  air  of  sincerity 
in  devotion  during  the  whole  service,  that  it  deeply 
affected  my  heart.  I  was  desirous  of  speaking  to  them 
in  return,  and  expressing  the  grateful  satisfaction  with 
which  I  had  beheld  their  worship ;  but  the.  scene  before 
me  had  taken  such  a  powerful  hold  of  my  feelings,  that 
I  returned  home  in  silence,  filled  with  astonishment  at 
the  change  that  had  taken  place,  and  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  evidence,  it  afforded  of  the  e£Bicacy  of 
the  gospel,  and  the  power  of  the  Almighty.  At  eleven 
o'clock  I  attended  public  worship  in  the  English 
language. 

-  At  four  in  the  afternoon  the  natives  again  assem- 
bled, and  I  attended  at  their  worship.  Though  I 
could  not  understand  their  language,  I  was  pleased 
with  the  large  attendance,  and  the  serious  and  earnest 
manner  in  which  the  people  listened  to  an  ani- 
mated discourse  delivered  by  Mr.  Nott.  In  the  even- 
ing  several  of  the  Missionaries  met  for  social  worship,  and 
with  this  sacred  exercise  we  closed  our  first  Sabbath  in 
the  Society  Islands,  under  a  deep  impression  of  the 
advantages  of  Christianity,  and  the  pleasing  effects  which 
we  had  that  day  witnessed,  of  Divine  influence  oyer  the 
hearts  of  the  most  profligate  idolaters. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  succeedmg  Sabbaths,  I  visited 
a  number  of  Christian  chiefs  at  their  own  houses.  We 
usually  found  them  either  reading  together,  conversing 
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on  the  contento  of  ibeir  liookB,  or  souie  other  tdigioiA 
eiAject  At  Hiioii's  dwcUnig  which^  I  Tisited  on  tite 
Mcond  Sabbath  after  taj  arriiTal^  the  houedwld  were 
about  to  kneel  down  for  prayer  when  we  entered;  we 
Joined  them,  end  aeveral  of  the  petitiona  which  the  chief 
ofbred  up  to  God,  appeared,  iHien  intepreted  bj  mf 
companion,  remarkably  appropriftte  and  ezpresaiTe* 

In  ttie  c<lurge  of  my  irfC  week  on  shore,  I  made  eeveral 
exoinriiona  in  different  parte  of  Hbt  district.  The  eoil, 
in  all  Hie  le?el  part  of  the  iralley,  was  a  ridi  vegetable 
mould,  with  a  email  portion  of  alhivial,  waehed  dtfwn 
from  the  enrronnding  hills,  which  art  generally  covered 
WiUi  a  stiilr  kind  of  loam  or  browniah-'red  odire.  Sereral 
large  plantations  were  well  stocked  with  the  different 
productions  of  the  iehnd }  bat  a  large  portion  of  the 
valleys  adjacent  to  the  aettlement,  were  altogether  nncul'* 
tSvated,  and  covered  with  grass  or  brush-wood,  growing 
witii  all  the  rank  lumiriance  that  a  humid  atmosphere,  4 
tropical  son,  and  a  fertile  eoil,  would  combine  to  pro- 
duce* 

I  also  aeoompaxded  one  of  the  Miaaionaiiee  on  a  voyage 
to  the  opposite  aide  of  the  idand,  about  twenty  miles 
distant  from  the  aettlement  at  Papotoai.  Two  natives 
paddied  Our  light  single  canoe  ahnkg  the  emoeih  wMw 
Within  Ihe  reefs  tiH  we  reached  Mom,  where  we  landed^ 
to  take  fiome  refreshment  at  the  honse  of  a  friendly 
chief.  Thb  was  the  iiret  aatbe  meal  I  had  eat  down  to, 
and  it  was  served  up  hi  ttw  TahUiaii  nt/le^  When  the 
food  was  r^ady,  we  wove  requested  to  sdtt  enrsdres  on 
the  dry  grass  that  covered  the  floor  of  the  house.  A 
number  of  the  broad  leaves  of  the  purao,  hiUsens  tile- 
aceus,  hattng  the  stalks  plucked  qS  dose  to  the  lea4 
were  then  spread,  on  the  ground,  in  two  or  three  tncoM* 
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sive  layers^  with  the  downj  or  imdenide*  upwards^  and 
two  or  three  were  handed  by  a  servant  to  each  individoaly 
iogBtead.  of  a  plate.  By  the  side  of  these  vegetabk  plates, 
a  small  ;cocoa-nut  shell  of  salt  water  was  placed  for  each 
person.  Quantities  of  fine  large  bread-fray;^  -  roasted 
on  hot  stones,  were  now  peeled  and  brought  in,  and  a 
number  of  fish  that  had  been  wrapped  in  plantain  leaves, 
and  broiled  on  the  embers,  were  placed  beside  them. 
A  bread-fruit  and  a  fish  was .  handed  to  each  indiridual, 
and,,  having  implored  a  blessing,  we  began  to  cat,  dip- 
ping every  mouthful  of  bread-fruit  or  fish  into  the  small 
vessel  of,  salt  water, — without  which,  to  .the  natives,  it 
would  have  been  unsavoury  and  tasteless. .  I  opened  the 
leaves,  and  found  the  fish  nicely  broiled ;  and,  imitating 
the  practice  of  those  around  me,  dipped  several  of  the 
first  pieces  I  took  into  the  dish  placed  by  my  aide :  but 
there  was  a  bitterness  in  the  sea  water  which  rendered 
it  rather  unpalatable,  I  therefore  dispensed  with  the 
further  use  of  it,  and  finished  my  meal  with  the  bread- 
fruit and  fish. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  we  resumed  our 
journey ;  travelling  sometimes  along  the  sea-beach,  and 
at  other  times  availing  ourselves  of  the  canoe  until  near 
sunset,  when  we  reached  Afareaiturr-aiid  created  by  our 
arrival  no  sno^dl  stir  among  the  people. 

The  next  morning:  we  examined  the  district,  and  were 
deUghted  with  its  fertility,  extent,  and  resources. 
AJEffeaiia  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  Eimeo,  opposite  the 
district  of  Atehuru  in  Tahiti,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the 
finest  jdistricts  in  the  island.  .  It  comprises  two  valleys, 
or  rather  one  large  valley  partially  divided  by  a  narrow 
hilly  ridge  extending  from  the  mountwis  in  the  in- 
terior, towards  the  shore.    The  soil  of  the  bottom  of 

Y 
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Ihe  vdley  is  rich  anA  fertile,  wdl  atbcked  urith  cbcM«* 
wilB  and  bread-fruit  trees.  The  nnrtoimdiAg  hiUa  are 
clothed  witk  dmifaB  or  gmis^  and  tbe  UAf  and  roooaiitic 
mmaitaiiM  forming  the  central  ttdundlnrjr^  ate  adorned 
IrM^  tteea  or  buabes  e?eti  to  their  Biixnmite.  Several 
krdod  caiscadi^a  flowed  in  Mmry  atreama  down  the  sidM 
9t  tibe  mdttntain^  and^  brok^  obcaaionally  hy  a  jvMng 
r6ck^  presented  tbeir  spaifUing  watera  In  beautiiPdl  con- 
trttst  ^th  the  lidi  abd  daric  foliage  ot  the  statelj  tirees^ 
and  the  flowering  shruba  that  bo^dei^  their  coarse.  A 
number  of  Utreams  originating  in  thesi  ihiter-ftdls  pmrtued 
Adt  (iouAe  throtigh  tfab  valley^  and  ^ne^  reeeiiring  in  its 
t^y  tiie  tributary  waters  of  tt  number  of  seqnestef  ed 
Mlpeanilets^  swelled  at  tpues  into  what  in  these  islands 
might  be  cieJled  a  river^and  JDowed  along  the  most  fe^e 
portions  of  the  distrid;  into  the  ilea. 

A  smaQ  bay  was  formed  by  ah  elliptical' in^iitalion  of 
the  eoast^  an  opening  in  the  refef  opposite  the  bay  ad« 
mitted  6mall  vessds  to  eAter,  and*  a  pietmheBqne  little 
coral  island^  adorned  with  two  or  three  clumps  of  hibis- 
duB  and  cocoa*nut  tri^^  added  gt^atty  to  the  beauty  of 
ith  apipearaiice.  Tlilsi^  Wta  lio  sH'alnp  or  matshy 
land  j^etweeb  tiie  ahore  and  the  Biomitalns ;  the  ground 
Wai^  high^  and  the  whole  district  not  only  remarkably 
beautiful,  but  appdrently  dry  and  h^flqr*  Th^  abun- 
dance of  natural  productions^  the  appaieiit  salubrity  of 
the  air^  ttie-  eonv^ienee  of  the  stream  of  waler^  the 
facilfty  el  die  hairboHr^  edftnbibed  to  reMtmhend  H  as 
aii  eligible  spot  fbr  at  least  flie  temporary  reslddn^  ^ 
a  part  of  lihie  IMrssionaries.  We  Uierefote  waited  on  the 
principal  cbiefis^  dne  of  whonh  had  aecempaiiied  tas  flrota 
i^petoai^  and  inquired  if  ft  would  be  ajpreeftbte  W  ttwxn 
for  us  to  come    tod   reside  f^ere.     Tliey  expressed 
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Uiemaelveff  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  sueh  sa  eveitty 
and  priiiniseil  every  assistaiice  in  the  election  of  our.bcHisei^ 
&Ca  *  Havhig  accomplished  the  olirject  of  our  visits  W0 
left  Afiftreaitu,  and  letqmed  tp  Fapetoai  the  fame  evening. 
The  circunuitances  of  the  inhabitaiits  of  the  wind* 
ward  and  leeward  islandsj  mo^t  of  w)io|n  had  r^ioi^noed 
idolatry,  and  their  earnest  desire  to  receive  reUgiouf 
iastnictiooj  rendeied  it  exceedingly  desirable,  that  th^ 
Missionaries  ^ould  no  Ipnger  remaiii  altogether  at  P^ 
petoBi^  but  eptabUsh  tbemsdves  in  tbe  diflfecei^t  islands } 
b^t  tb^  vesael  which  they  had  oommenced  buildb^  in 
18)3j  being  still  nnfinished^  and  tb^  anticipatipn  qf  a  con- 
siderable accession  to  their  number^ ^  induped  tbem  to 

defer  forming  any  new  station,  mitil  inch  reiDforoimeiit 
should  arrive^ 

The  natives  in  the  several  islands  were  in  want,  not 
only  of  teachers,  but  also  of  books.  I  had  taken  W^  # 
printing-^presf  and  types,  and  having,  at  the  request  of 
the  Directors,  learned  the  art  of  printing  in  Epj^d, 
it  was  proposed,  that  as  a  temporary  qieasure,  to  supply 
the  existing  demand  for  books,  t)ie  press  should  be 
net  up  at  Afareaitu.  By  this  arrangement  two  stations 
would  be  formed  in  Eimeo,  and  the  whole  of  the  inbabi-r 
tsnts  be  brought  nipre  fiilly  under  religions  in«tm(^(ni» 
)n  order  to  carry  these  plans  Into  effect,  we  left  Fapetoai 
on  the  2&th  of  March,  with  Mr.  Qayies,  Ht*  and  Mrs* 
€rook  and  jEsnuly.  Mrs.  EUis,  tod  myself,  uritb  an 
infsnt  and  her  nnrse,  set  out  in  a  natii^  canoe,  having 
most  of  our  goods  and  luggage  on  board.  Mr.  Crook  and 
family  preceded  us  in  a  fine  Isjge  donUe  eadoe,  called 
f'JWtomm;'  literally  ''  wait  for  ii»  west  wind/'  firom 
iiAi  to  wait,  and  toerau  wMt  wind.  It  was  between 
thirty  and  forty  feet  in  length,  vecy  strong,  and,  im  n 
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piece  of  native  workmaaship^  well  built.  The  keel^  or 
bottom^  was  fonned  with  a  number  of  pieces  of  tough 
Tanuinu'  wood^  tnophyllum  callop/^Uum,  twelve  or  six* 
teen  inches  broad,  and  two  inches  thick,  hollowed  on 
the  inside,  and  rounded  without,  so  as  to  form  a  convex 
angle  along  the  bottom  of  the  canoe;  these  were  fastened 
together  by  lacings  of  tough  elastic  cinet,  made  with  the 
fibres  of  the  cocoa-nut  husk.  On  the  front  end  of  the  keel^ 
a  solid  piece,  cut  out  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  so  contrived  as 
to  constitute  the  forepart  of  the  canoe;  was  fixed  with  the 
same  lashing ;  and  on  the  upper  part  of  it,  a  thick  board 
or  plank  projected  horizontally,  and  formed  a  line 
parallel  with  the  surface  of  the  water.  This  front  piece, 
usually  five  or  six  feet  long,  and  twelve  or  eighteen  inches 
wide,  was  called  the  ihu  vaa^  nose  of  the  canoe,  and, 
without  any  joining,  comprised  the  stem,  bows,  and 
bowsprit  of  the  vessel. 

The,  sides  of  the  canoe  were  composed  of  two  lines 
of  short  plank  or  board,  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two 
inches  thick.  The  lowest  line  was  convex  on  the 
outside,  and  nine  or  twelve  inches  broad;  the  upper 
one  straight.  The  stem  was.  considerably  elevated, 
the  keel  was  inclined  upwards,  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  stem  resembled  the  bottom  of  a  pointed  shield, 
while  the  upper  part  of  the  noo,  or  stem,  was  nine  or 
ten  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sides.  The  whole  was 
fastened  together  with  cinet,  not  continued  along  the 
seams,  but  by  two,  or  at  most,  three  holes  made  in  each 
board,  within  an  inch  of  each  other,  and  corresponding 
holes  made  in  the  opposite  piece,  and  the  cinet  passed 
through  from  one  to  the  other.  A.  space  of  nine  inches 
or  a  foot  was  left,  and  then  a  similar  set  of  holes 
made.    The  joints  or  seams  were  not  grooved  together. 
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bat  the  edge  of  one  umply  laid  on  that  of  the  other,  and 
fitted  with  remarkable  exactsesB  by  the  adze  of  the  woife- 
man,  guided  only  by  his  eye ;  they  never  uaed  line  or  rule. 
The  edges  ctf  their  planks  were  UBoally  covered  with  a 
kind  of  pitch  or  gum  from  the  bread-fmit  tree,  and  a 
thin  layer  of  cocoa-nat  husk  spread  between  them. 
The  hnsk  of  the  cocoa-nut  swelling  wbeo  in  contact 
with  the  water,  fills  any  apertures  tlut  may  exist,  and, 
considering  the  nuumer  io  which  they  are  put  together, 
the.  canoes  are  often  remarliably  dry.  He  two  canoes 
formiag  Tiaitoerau,  wliich  was  a  double  one,  were  fiisten- 
ed  together  by  strong  curved  pieces  of  wood,  placed  hori- 
zontally across  the  upper  edges  of  the  canoes,  to  idiich 
they  were  fixed  by  strong  lashings  of  thick  dnet. 

Skreened  Canoe. 


The  Bpace  between  the  two  bowsprits,  or  broad 
planks  projecting  from  the  front  of  our  canoe,  was 
covered  with  boards,  and  furnished  a  platform  of  con- 
siderable extent ;  over  this  a  kind  of  temporary  awning 
of  platted  cocoa-nut  leaves  was  spread,  aod  under  it 
the  passengers  sat  during  the  voyage.  The  upper  part 
of  each  of  the  canoes  was  not  above  twelve  or  fifteen 
inches  wide ;  little  projections  were  formed  on  the  inner 
part  of  the  sides,  on  which  small  moveable  thwarts  or 
seats  were  fixed,  whereon  the  men  sat  who  paddled  it 
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along;  while  the  luggage  was  either  placed  in  the  bot- 
tom^  piled  np  against  the  atern^  or  laid  on  the  elevated 
atage  between  the  two  canoes.  The  heat  oE  the  mm 
was  extreme,  and  wt  found  that  our  rustic  awnmg 
afforded  a  gratefnl  shade.  -  :  ; 
.  The  rowers  appeared  to  labour  hard*  Their  paddles, 
being  made  of  the  tongh  i^ood  of  the  hibiscus,  were 
not  heavf;  yet,  having  no  pins  in  the  sides  of  the 
canoe,  against  which  the  handles  of  the  pa4dles  could 
bear,  but  leaning  tilie  whole  body  over  the  eanoe,  first 
on  one  side^ '  and  then  on  the  other,  and  working  the 
paddle  wf^  one  hand  near  the  blade,  and  the  other 
at  the  liipper  end  of  the  handle,  and  shoveUing  as  it 
were  the  water,  appeared  a  great  W{uite  of  strength. 
They  often,  however,  paddle  for  a  time  with  remarkable 
swiftness,  keeping  time  with  the  greatest  regularity.  The 
steersman  stands  or  sits  in  the  stem,  with  a  large  paddle ; 
the  rowers  sit  in  each  canoe  two  or  three  feet  apart,  the 
leader  sits  next,  the  steersman  j^ves  the  signal  to  start, 
by  striking  his  paddle  violently  against  the  side  of  the 
canoe,  every  paddle  is  then  put  in  and  taken  out  of  the 
water  with  every  stroke  at  the  same  moment;  and  alter 
they  have  thus  continued  on  one  side  for  five  or  six 
minutes,  the  leader  strikes  his  paddle,  and  the  rowers 
instantly  and  simultaneously  turn  td  the  other  fide,  and 
thus  alternately  working  on  each  side  of  the  canoe,  tbey 
go  along  at  a  considerable  rate.  There  is  generally  a 
good  deal  of  striking  the  paddle  when  a  chief  leaver  ay 
approaches  the  shore,  and  the  effect  pretty  much  reseu^ 
bias  that  of  the  smacking  of  the  whip,  or  sounding  of 
the  horn,  at  the  starting  or  arrival  of  a  coach. 

The   isolated   situation  of  the   islanders,  and  their 
dependence  on  the  sea  for  a  large  proportion  of  the 
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ineans  trif  sabfaistence,  tiecesHnly  impart  a  nuadtimc 
ehart^r  io  thebr  faalritSj  and  rendef  tbe  baildingy 
fittings  and  mfeQaging  of  tlie  Teasels  one  of  Kbs  most 
gciiend  and  important  of  Hadt  avodttiona.  it  also 
piacurea  no  amaU  lespect  and  emolnment  for  Hie 
fbkua  ttorai  ,vau,  boiUer.  of  lamoes*  Fad  wma,.  m 
vaka^  is  the  name  of  a  aanbe>  in  most  of  the  islands  of 
die  Pacific;  thon^  bj  foreign^  they  are  ani^ornaly 
edUd  canoesi^  a  naifae  first  given  t6  this  sort  of  boat 
hf  the  nativea  of  the  Caribbean  Islands/  and  adapted  by 
Europeans  erer  since^  to  desij^te  the  mde  boats  used 
by  the  uncivilized  natives  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

The  canoes  of  the  Society  Islanders  are  various^  both 
in  size  and  shape,  and  are  double  or  single.  The  canoes 
belonging  to  the  principal  chiefs^  and  the  vaa  mataaina, 
public  district  canoes^  were  in  general  la^e — fifty,  sixty, 
or  nearly  seventy  feet  long,  and  each  about  two  feet 
wide,  and  three  or  four  feet  deep;  the  stems 
remarkably  high,  sometimes  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet  above 
tlie  water^  and  fireqoently  ornamented  with  rudely  carved 
hollow  cylinders^  square  pieces,  or  grotesque  figures, 
called  tid.  The  rank  or  dignity  of  a  chief  was  supposed^ 
in  some  degreei,  to  be  indicated  by  the  size  of  his  canoe, 
the  carving  and  ornaments  with  which  it  was  embellish- 
ed, and  the  number  of  his  rowers,— Next  in  size  to 
these  was  the  jiahi^  or  war  canoe.  I  never  saw  but 
One  of  tliese:  the  stem  was  low,  and  covered^  so  as 
to  afford  a  shelter  from  the  stones  of  die  assailants; 
the  bottom  was  rounds  the  upper  part  of  the   sides 

*  After  h\B  firat  interview  wifh  the  iiafiTee  of  flie  newly  discoTered 
Uaii^,  Ib  the  Ckribbeftii  les,  we  art  InfimSed  bjr  Roberfion,  that  Co* 
lumlmB  returned  to  his  ship,  aocompanied  by  many  of  the  ialandera  in 
their  boatii  which  they  called  amoa;  and  though  nidely  formed  out  of 
the  tnink  of  a  single  tree,  they  rowed  them  with  tnipriBing  dexterity. 
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was'  narrower,  and  perpendicular ;  a  nide  imitation  of 
the  human  head,  or  aome  other  grotesque  figure,  waa 
carved  on  the  stem  of  each  canoe.  The  stem,  often  ele- 
vated and  curved  like  the  neck  of  a  swan,  terminated  in 
the  carved  figure  of  a  bird's  head,  and  the  whole  wat 
more  solid  and  compact  than  the  other  vessels.  Tliere 
was  a  kind  of  platform  in  the  front,  or  generally  near  the 
centre,  on  which  the  fighting  men  were  stationed :  these 
canoes  were  sometimes  sixty  feet  long,  between  three 
and  four  feet  deep,  and  with  their  platforms  in  front,  or  in' 
the  centre,  were  capable  of  holding  fifty  fighting  men.* 

War  Canoe. 


The  vaatii,  or  sacred  canoe,  was  always  strong  and  latge, 
more  highly  ornamented  with  carving  and  feathers  than 
any  of  the  others.  Small  houses  were  erected  in  each, 
and  the  image  of  the  god,  sometimes  in  tlie  shape 
of  a  large  bird,  at  other  times  resembliag  a  hollow 
cylinder   ornamented  with  various   coloured   feathers^ 

■  In  Cook'i  TOTigei,  a  dcMriptioD  i«  given  of  Mime,  om  hnadnd  ud 
•Icfat  feet  loDg ;  bat  I  nerer  mw  any  lo  large. 
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was  kept  in  these  houses.  Here  the  prayers  were 
frequently  preferred,  and  the  sacrifices  offbred. 
.  Their  war  canoes  were  generally,  strong,  well  built, 
and  highly  ornamented..  They  formerly  possessed 
large  and  magnificent  fleets  of  these,  and '  other 
large  canoes ;  and^  at  their  general  public  meeting'si  or 
festivals,  no  small  portion  of  the  entertainment  was* 
derived  from  the  regattas, '  or  naval  reviews,  in  which 
the  whole  fleet,  ornamented  wilb  carved  images,  and 
decorated  with  flags  and  streamers,  of  various  native 
coloured  doth,  went  through  the  different  tactics. with 
great  precision.  On  these  occasions  the  crews. by.  which 
they  were  navigated,  anxious  to  gain  the  plaudits  of 
the  king  and  chiefs,  emulated  each  other  in  the  exhibi- 
tion of  their  seamanship.  The  vaatii,  or  sacred  canoes, 
formed  part  of  every  fleet,  and  were  generally  the  most 
imposing  in  appearance,  and  attractive  in  their  decora- 
tions. 

The  peculiar  and  ^most  classical :  shape  of  the  large: 
Tahitian  canoes,  the  elevated  prow  and  stern,  the  rude 
figures,  carving,  and  other  ornaments,  the  loose  folding 
drapery  of  the  natives  on  board,  and  the  maritime  aspect 
of  their  general  places  of  abode,  are  all  adapted  to  pro- 
duce a  singular  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  behdder.  I 
have  often  thought,  when  I  have  seen  a  fleet  of  thirty 
or  forty  approaching  the  shore^  that  they  exhibited  no 
faint  representation  of  the  ships  in  wUich  the  Ai^nauts 
sailed,  or  the  vessels  that  conveyed  the  heroes  of  Homer 
to  the  siege  of  Troy. 

Every  canoe,  of  any  size,  had  a  distinct  name, 
always  arbitrary,  but  frequently  descriptive  of  some 
real  or  imaginary  excellence  in  the  canoe,  or  in  memory  ^ 
of  some  event  connected  with  it.    Neither  the  names 
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of  any  of  their  goiB,  or  chiefs,  were  erer  giTen  t6  their 
vessels;  suck  an:  act,  instead  of  htmg  considered  an 
honotir;  woidd'  hare  been  deemed  ike  greatest  insult 
tfaftt  GOuH  have  been  ofiferted.  The  names  of  eanoes,  in 
aonsr  insftanqss^  i^pear  tehaiire  been  pei^petuate^  as  the 
Iring^s  staaber  canoe  was  idways  called  Antuuiua,  or  the  rain«- 
Imw.  Tlie  most  general  and  tseftd  Und  of  canoe  ia 
Ifie  ttpairuBy  or  common  dpoMlp  eanoi^  vsnally  fh>m 
twenty  tv  Aiity  feet  long,  sftreng  and  capacious,  wUh 
a  projectaoBr  from  tbe  stedi^  and  a  low  shield*sliftped 
stem.  Thtse  are  very  yaluaUie,  and  usually  form  die 
mode*  of  comreyance  fbr  every  chief  of  respectability  or 
influence,  in  the  iblaad.  They  are  also  used  to 
tiBns)port  provisions,  or  otiber  goods,  from  one  place 
to  another. 

Tbey  hirre  also  a  i^markably  neat  douMe  eanoe, 
cadled  Maihi,  or  twins,  each  of  which  is  made  out  of  a 
single  tree,  and  are  both  exactly  alike.  The  stem  and  stem 
are  uscttlljr  irtmrp;  alAough,  occasionaUy,  there  is  a 
smifl  board  projecting  from  each  stem.  These  are 
liglity  safe,  and  swift,  easily  managed,  and  seldom  usctel 
but  by  ttie  chiefe.  A  can6e  of  this  kind  was  a  favourite 
conreyance  with  the  late  king  Pomare. 

The  single  canoes  are  built  in  the  same  manner, 
and  With  tiie  samcf  materials,  as  the  double  ones. 
Tlieir  usual  name  is  Hptithoey  single  landing,  and  tbey 
VK  moM  various  in  their  kind  than  the  others.  The 
small  huhoey  the  Hteral  nam^  of  which  is  single  shell, 
is  generally  a  trunk  of  a  tree,  seldom  more  than  twenty 
feet  in  lenj^,  ibunded  on  the  outbidie,  ai^  hollow 
within  \  somcffitai^a  sharp  at  both  ends,  though  generally 
only  at  the  stem.  It  is  uscfd  by  fishermen  among  the 
reefs,  and  also  along  the  shore,  and  in  shallow  water. 
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aeldom  currying  more  than  two  persone.     'IHht  sipgle 
mathiis  only  a  neater  kind  of  buhoe. 

Tbe  vaa  moiu^  idand-canoe,  is  generally  a  large^ 
strongs  aLngle  veasdl^  built  for  Bailii^^  and  principally 
used  in  distant  voyages^  from  one  island  to  anotber. 
In  addition  to  die  ordinary  edge,  w  guawak,  of  the 
canoe^  plieuiks^  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  wide>  ave  lastcnad 
along  their  sides,  after  the  manner  of  .wash-boards  in  a 
European  boat.  The  same  are  also  added  to  double 
canoes,  when  employed  on  long  voyages.  A  single 
vaa  is  never  used  without  an  outrigger,  varying  in 
size  with  the  vessel ;  it  is  usually  formed  with  a  light 
spar  of  the  hibiscus,  or  of  the  erythrina,  which  was 
highly  prized  as  an  ama,  or  outrigger,  on  account  of  its 
being  both  light  and  strong.  This  is  always  placed 
on  the  left  side,  and  fastened  to  the  canoe  by  two  hori* 
zontal  poles,  from  five  to  eight  feet  long ;  the  front  one 
is  straight  and  firm,  the  other  curved  and  elastic ;  it  is 
so  fixed,  that  the  bark,  when  empty,  does  not  float 
upright,  being  rather  inclined  to  the  left;  but,  when 
sunk  into  the  water^  oa  being  laden,  &c.  it  is  generally 
ered^  while  the  outrigger^  whidi  is  firmly  and  nn'^ 
geniously  fastened  to  liie  sides  by  repeated  baads  ^ 
strong  dnet,  floats  on  the  surfape.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  island^canoes  have  a  strong  plank^  twelve  or  fouiteen 
feet  Icmg,  fastened  homontally  across  the  centra  in  an 
inclined  position^  one  end  attached  to  the  ouftrigger,  and 
the  other  extending  five  or  six  fSeet  over  the  opposite 
side^  and  perha^  elevated  four  or  five  feet  above  the  sea. 
A  small  railing  of  rods  is  fastened  along  Ae  aides  4if 
this  plank,  and  it  is  designed  to  assist  the  navigators  M 
balancing  the  keel,  as  a  native  takes  his  statiou  on  tbs 
one  side  or  the  other,  to  counteract  the  inclination  wUc^ 
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the  wind  or  sea  might  give  to  the  Tessel.  Sometimea 
they  approach  the  shore  with  a  native  standing  or  sitting 
on  the  extremity  of  the  plank,  and  presenting  a  siogular 
appearance,  which  it  is  impoBsible  to  behold  without 
expecting  ereiy  undulation  of  the  sea  will  detach  him 
from  Mb  i^parently  iuBecure  situation,  and  precipitate  bim 
into  the  water. 

Single,  or  Island  Canoe. 


TluB  kind  of  canoe  is  principally  employed  in  the  royagea 
which  the  natives  make  to  Tituaroa,  a  cluster  of  islands, 
fire  in  number;  the  names  of  which  are  Rimatu,  Onehoa, 
Moturua,  Hoatere,  and  Reionaj  tiiese  are  enclosed  in  one 
reef,  in  which  there  is  an  opening  on  the  north-west,  but 
only  Buch  as  to  admit,  and  that  with  difficulty,  their  own 
canoes.  The  whole  cluster  is  called  Tetuaroa.  They  are 
low  coralline  islands,  the  highest  parts  being  not  more  thnn 
three  or  four  feet  above  the  water,  and  Uie  only  soil  they 
contain  is  composed  of  sand  and  fragm«its  of  coral,  with 
which  is  mingled  vegetable  mould  produced  on  the 
islands,  or  carried  from  Tahiti.  The  chief  article  of  food 
produced  in  these  islands  is  the  fruit  of  the  cocoa-nut 
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tree ;  wkh  extensive  and  verdant  groves  of  vhich  they 
are  adorned.  They  seem,  at  a  distance,  as  if  they  were 
growing  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  the  roots  and 
stems  of  many .  are  washed  by  the  spray,  or  by  the  tide, 
when  it  risies  a  few  inches  higher  than  usual.  Upon  the 
kernel  of  the  cocoa-nut,  and  the  fish  taken  among  the 
reefs,  the  inhabitants  principally  subsist. 

-  Tetuaroa^  the  long,  or  distant,  sea,  is  part  of  the  here- 
ditary possessions  of  the  reigning  family,  and  is  attached 
to  the  district  of  Pare.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  these 
little  islets  occupy,  imder  the  king,  a  part  of  his  own 
land,  from  which  they  are  supplied  with  bread-fruit  and 
taro.  They  are  much'  employed  in  fishing,  and  formerly 
brought  over  lai^  quantities  offish^  carrying  to  the  islands 
in  return  bread-fruity  and '  other  edible  productions  of 
Tahiti^  In  the  wars  which  disturbed  the  conclusion  of 
the  reign  of  Pomare'the  First,  and  the  commencement  of 
that  of  his  successor,  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  cut  off; 
and  the  decrease  of  population,  thus  occasioned,  has  dimi- 
nished the  intercourse  between  these  islands  and  Tahiti. 

In  addition  to  the  fishery  carried  oh  here,  Tetuaroa  has 
long  been  a  kind  of  watering-place  for  the  royal  family, 
and  a  .fr^uent  resort  for  what  might  be  called  the 
fashionable  and  gay  of  Tahiti. — ^Hith^  the  areois,  dan- 
cers, and  singers,  were  accustomed  to  repair,  together 
with  those  whose  lives  were  professedly  devoted  to  indo- 
lent pleasures.  It  was  also  frequented  by  the  females  of 
the  higher  class,  for  the  purposes  of  haapcriy  increas- 
ing the  corpulency  of  their  persons,  and  removing,  by 
luxurious  ease  under  the  embowering  shade  of  the 
cocoa-nut  grovels,  the  dark  tinge  which  the  vertical  sun 
of  Tahiti  might  have  burnt  upon  the  complexions.  So 
grefit  vras  the  intercourse  formerly,  that  a  hundred  of 
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these  islaiid-canoe0  have  been  seen  jat  a  tune  upon  the 
beach  of  Tetuaroa* 

In  navigatuig  their  double  canoes^  the  nadirs  frequently 
use  two  aailB^but  in  their  ain^e  veMela  (mlyoneu  The  maata 
are  nioveable^  and  are  only  raised  vhen  the  saiia  are  ii8ed« 
They  are  slightly  fixed  upon  a  kind  of  step  placed  across 
the  canoe,  and  fastened  by  strong  ropes  or  braces  exten<^ing 
to  both  aides,  and  to  the  stem  and  stem*  The  aails  were 
made  with  the  leayes  of  the  pandanus  f^lit  into  thin 
strips,  neatly  woven  into  a  kind  of  mattiBg.  The  shape 
of  the  sails  of  the  island-canoes  is  singular,  the 
side  attached  to  the  mast  is  straight,  the  oater  part 
resembling  the  secdon  of  an  oFal,  cut  in  the  longest 
dioectiim.  The  other  sails  are  oommonly  need  in  the 
same  manner  as  sprit  or  lugger  aails  ave  need  in 
European  boats.  The  ropes  from  the  oorness  of  the  sails 
are  not  usually  fastened,  but  hdd  in  the  hsads  of  the 
natives.  The  rigging  is  neither  varied  nor  complex  | 
the  cordage  is  made  with  the  twisted  bark  of  tliekibiscus, 
or  the  fibrea  <tfthe  cocoa-nut  httrit^«oif  which  «  very  good 
coinrnqieis  manufadancd. 

The  paddles  of  the  Tshitians  are  pkin,  having  a 
smooth  round  lumdle,  and  an  oblong-dutped  blade.  Their 
canoes  have  no  rudder,  but  are  steered  I^  a  man  in  the 
stem,  with  a  paddle  generally  longer  lium  die  rest.  Inloog 
voyages  tliey  have  two  or  three  steering  paddles,  ia^ 
eluding  a  very  large  one,  which  they  employ  in  stormy 
wealher,  to  prevent  the  vessel  from  drifting  to  leeward. 
The  tataoy  or  scoop,  with  which  they  bale  out  the 
leakage,  is  generally  a  neat  and  convenient  article,  cut 
out  of  a  solid  piece  of  wood.  Their  canoea  were 
formerly  ornamented  with  streamers  of  various  odoured 
eloths,  and  tufts  of  fringe  and  tassds  of  feathers  were 
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flttacliedr  to  ike  masts  and  ssiIb^  tbo^h  they  aore  now 
sdUbim  used.  A  small  kind  of  house  or  awniBg  wan 
erecfesd  m  die  centre^  or  attaehed  to  the  stfem,  to  skreea 
the  passengers  from  the  sun  by  diMj  send  tibte  damp  by 
night.  The  fatter  isr  still  used^  tiiough  the  former  is  but 
seMbsiK  seem.  They  do  not  appear  erer  to'  have  oma* 
mented  the  body  or  hull  of  their  vessels  with  carving  or 
pain*6ng ;  but,  notwithstamMiig  this  seeming  defieiency^ 
they  had  by  no  means  an  unfinished  i^pearance, 

fix  buiidbf g  thfeft  ve98els^  all  the  parts  were  first  accu- 
rately fitted  tor  each  odier^  the  whole  was  taken  to  pieces^ 
and  t&e  outside  of  eaek  piaak  smoodied  by  rubbing  it 
witfc  a  pi^e  of  coittl  and  sand  moistened  with  watar ; 
it  n^as  then  dried,  and  poUshed  widi  fine  dry  coral.  The 
wood  was  generally  of  a  rich  yellow  colour,  the  ibiet 
nearly  the  same,  and  a  new  well-built  canoe  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  best  specimens  of  native  skin,  ingenuity,  and 
perseverance,  to  be  seen  in  the  islands.  Most  of  the 
natives  can  hofldw  out  a  buhoe,  but  it  ii  only  those  who 
have  beeb  r^^ulariy  tndued  to  the  Work,  that  can  build 
a  large  canoe,  and  in  tbis  there  is  a  eonSidlsraUe  division 
of  labour,— some  laymg  down  the  keel  and  building  the 
bun,  some  making  and  fixing  &e  ssdls,  and  others 
fastening  the  outriggers,  or  adding  the  ornaments.  The 
principal  cKefs  usually  kept  canoe-builders  attaehied  to 
their  estabiishmchts,  but  the  inferior  cftsiefs  gcneraUy 
hired  workmen,  paying  them  a  given  number  of  pigs,  or 
fethoms  of  cloth,  for  a  canoe,  and  fibading  them  in  pro- 
vision while  they  are  employed.  The  trees  that  are  cut 
down  in  the  mountains,  or  the  interior  of  the  islands,  are 
often  hoUowed  out  there,  sometimes  by  burning,  but 
generaUy  by  the  adbe,  or  <*ut  into  the  shape  designed 
and  then  brought  down  to  the  shore. 
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Idolatry,  was  interwoyen  with  their  naval  aichitectarei 
as  well  as  every  other  pursuit.  The  priest  had  certain 
ceremonies  to  perform^  and  numerous  and  costly 
offSerings  were  made  to  the  gods  of  the  chiefs  and  of  the 
craft  or  profession^  Tiiien  the  keel  was  laid  down^.when 
the  canoe  was  finished,  and  when  it  was  launched. 
Valuable  canoes  were  often  among  the  national  offerings 
presented  to  the  gods^  being  ever  afterwards  sacred  to 
the  service  of  the  idol. 

The  double  canoes  of  the  Society  Islands  were  larger, 
and  more  imposing  in  iqppearancfe,  than  most  of  those 
used  in  New  Zealand  or  the  Sandwich  Islands^  but  by 
no  means  so  strong  as  the  former,  nor  so  neat  and  light 
as  the  latter.  I  have,  however,  made  several  voyages 
in  them.  In  fine  weather,  and  with  a  fair  wind[,  they 
are  tolerably  safe  and  comfortable ;  but  when  the  weather 
is  rough,  and  the  wind  contrary,  they  are  miserable  sea- 
boats,  and  are  tossed  about  completely  at  the  mercy  of 
the  winds.  Many  of  the  natives  that  have  set  out  on 
voyages  from  one  bland  to  another  have  been  carried 
from  the  group  altogether,  and  have  either  perished  at 
sea,  or  drifted  to  some.distant  island. 

In  long  voyages,  single  canoes  are  considered  safer 
than  double  ones,  as  the  latter  are  sometimes  broken 
asunder,  and  are  then  unmanageable ;  but,  even  thoiq^h 
the  former  should  fill  or  upset  at  sea,  as  the  wood  is 
specifically  lighter  than  the  water,  there  is  no  fear  of 
their  sinking.  When  a  canoe  is  upset  or  fills,  the 
natives  on  board  jump  into  the  sea,  and  all  taking  hold  of 
one  end,  which  they  press  down,  so  as  to  elevate  the 
other  end  considerably  above  the  sea,  a  great  part  of  the 
water  runs  out ;  they  then  suddenly  loose  their  hold  of 
the  canoe,  which  falls  upon  Uie  water,  emptied  in  some 
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degree  of  its  oooteiits.  Swimming  along  by  the  side  of 
it,  tiiejr  bale  out  the  rest,  and  then  dimb  into  it  again, 
and  pursue  their  yoyage.  This  has  freqaently  been  the 
ease ;  and,  unlees  the  canoe  is  Inroken  by  upsetting  or 
flUing,  they  are  seldom  prerented  from  accomplishing 
their  voyage.  The  only  evil  they  fear  in  such  circum- 
stances is  that  of  being  attacked  by  sharks,  whidi  hare 
sometimes  made  sad  havock  among  those  who  liave 
been  wrecked  at  sea. 

An  instance  of  this  kind  occurred  a  few  years  ago, 
when  a  number  of  chiefs  and  people,  all  together  Ihirty- 
two,  were  passing  from  one  island  to  another,  in  a  lai^ 
double  canoe.  They  were  overtaken  by  a  severe  tempest, 
the  violence  of  which  tore  their  cado^s  asunder,  and 
separated  them  from  the  horizontal  spars  by  which  they 
were  united.  It  was  in  vain  for  them  to  endeavour  to 
place  them  upright,  or  empty  out  the  water,  for  they 
could  not  keep  them  in  an  erect  position,  nor  prevent 
their  incessant  overturning.  As  their  only  resource,  they 
collected  the  scattered  spars  and  boards,  and  constructed 
a  raft,  on  which  they  hoped  4hey  might  drift  to  land. 
The  weight  of  the  whole  number,  who  were  now  ool~ 
leeted  on  the  raft,  vras  so  great  as  to  sink  it  so  far  below 
Hie  siuface,  that  they  sometimes  stood  above  their  knees 
in  water.  They  made  very  little  progress,  and  soon 
became  exhausted  by  fntigne  and  hunger.  In  this  con- 
dition they  were  attaciked  by  a  number  of  sharks. 
Destitute  of  a  knife,  or  any  oUier  weapon  of  defence, 
they  fell  an  easy  prey  to  these  rapacious  monsters.  One 
after  another  was  seized  and  devoured,  cnr  carried  away 
by  them  ^  and  the  survivors,  who  with  dreadful  anguish 
beheld  their  companions  thus  destroyed,  saw  the  num- 
ber of   assailants  apps^ently  increasing,  as  each  body 

2a 
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was  carried  away,  until  only  two  or  three  remained. 
The  raft,  thus  lightened,  of  its  load,  rose  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  and  placed,  them  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  voracious  jaws  of  their  relentless  destroyers. 
The  voyage  on  which  they  had  set  out,  was  only 
from  one  of  the  Society  Islands  to  another,  conse- 
quently they  were  not  very,  far  from  land.  The  tide 
and  the  current  now  carried  them,  to  the  shore,  where 
they  landed,  to  tell  the  melancholy  fate  of  their  fellow- 
voyagers. 

But  for  the  sharks,  the  South  Sea.  Islanders  would 
be  in  comparatively  but  little  danger  from  casualties 
in  their  voyages  among  the  islands ;  and  although 
when  armed  they  have  sometimes  been  known  to 
attack  a  shark  in  the  water,  yet  when  destitute  of  a 
knife  or  other  weapon,  they  become  an  easy  prey, 
and  are  consequently  much  terrified  at  such  merciless 
antagonists. 

Another  circumstance  also,  that  added  to  this  dread 
of  sharks,  was,  the  superstitious  ideas  they  entertained 
relative  to  some  of  the  species.  Although  they 
would  not  only  kill,  but  eat  certain  kinds  of  shark  j 
the  large  blue  sharks,  squaius  glaucus,  were  deified  by 
them,  and,  rather  than  attempt  to  destroy  them,  they 
would  endeavour  to  propitiate  their  favour  by  prayers 
and  offerings.  Temples  were  erected,  in  which 
priests  officiated,  and  offerings  were  presented  to  the 
deified  sharks,  while  fishermen  and  others,  who  were 
much  at  sea,  sought  their  favour.  Many  ludicrous 
legends  were  formerly  in  circulation  among  the  people, 
relative  to  the  regard  paid  by  the  sharks  at  sea,  to 
priests  of  their  temples,  whom  they  were  always  said  to 
recognize,  and  never  to  injure.     I  received  one  from 
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the  mouth  of  a  mah^  formerly  a  priest  of  an  akua  moo, 
shark  god ;  but  it  is  too  absurd  to  be  recorded.  The 
prmcipal  motives^  however^  by  Which  the  people  appear 
to  have  been  influenced  in  their  homage  to  these  crea- 
tures^ was  the  same  that  operated  on  their  minds  in  refe- 
rence to  other  acts  of  idolatry;  it  was  the  principle 
of  fear^  and  a  desire  to  avoid  destruction^  in  the  event 
of  being  exposed  to  their  anger  at  sea. 

The  superstitious  fears  of  the  people  have  now 
entirely  ceased,  I  was  once  in  a  boat^  on  a  voyage 
to  Borabora,  when  a  ravenous  shark  approaching 
the  boat^  seized  the  blade  of  one  of  the  oars,  and  being 
detached  from  that,  darted  at  the  keel  of  the  boat, 
which  he  attempted  to  bite*  While  he  was  thus  em- 
ployed, the  native  whose  oar  he  had  seized,  leaning 
over  the  side  of  the  boat,  grasped  him  by  the. tail,  suc- 
ceeded in  lifting  him  out  of  the  water,  aind,  with  the 
help  of  his  companions,  dragged  him  alive  into  the 
boat,  where  he  began  to  flounder  and  strike  his  tail 
with  great  rage  and  violence.  We  were  climbing  up 
on  the  seats  out.  of  his  way,  but  the  natives,  giving 
him  two  or  three  blows  on  the  nose  with  a  small 
wooden  maUet,  quieted  him,  and  then  cut  ofT  his  head. 
We  landed  the  same  evening,  when  I  believe  they  baked 
and  ate  him. 

.  Hie  single  canoes,  though  safer  at  sea,  were  yet  liable 
to  accident,  notwithstanding  the  outrigger,  which  re- 
quired to  be  fixed  with  care,  to  prevent  them  from 
upsetting.  To  the  natives  this  is  a  matter  of  slight 
inconvenience,  but  to  a  foreigner  it  is  not  always  plea- 
sant or  safe.  Mrs.  Osmond,  Mrs.  Barf,  Mrs.  Ellis,  and 
myself,  with  our  two  children,  and  one  or  two  natives, 
were  once  crossing  the  small  harbour  at  Fare,  in  Hua- 
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hine )  a  female  eerrint  was  sitting  in  the  fore  psrt  of 
the  canoe,  with  oiir  little  girl  In  her  ams^  our  littk 
bojr  was  at  his  mother's  breast^  and  a  native^  with  a 
long  light  pole,  was  paddling  die  canoe  along,  when 
a  small  buhoe,  with  a  native  yovth  iittittg  in  it,  datted 
out  from  behind  a  bush,  that  hung  over  ibe  water,  and 
befoi^  we  could  turn,  or  the  youth  eonld  stop  his  canoe^ 
it  ran  across  our  outrigger.  This  in  an  instant  went  down, 
our  canoe  was  turned  bottom  upwards,  and  Ae  whole 
party  precipitated  into  die  sea.  The  sun  had  set  soon 
after  we  started  from  die  opposite  side,  and  the  twilight 
being  very  ehort,  the  shades  of  evening  had  already 
thickened  around  us,  and  prevented  the  natives  on  the  shore 
from  perceiving  our  situation.  The  native  woman  held 
onr  little  girl  up  with  one  hand,  and  swam  with  the 
other  towards  the  shore,  aiding,  as  well  as  she  coidd, 
Mrs.  Osmond,  who  had  caught  hold  oi  her  dark  badr, 
which  floated  on  die  water  behind  her  i  Mrs.  Barf,  on 
rising  to  die  eurfiKre,  caught  hold  of  the  outrigger  of 
the  canoe  that  had  occasioned  our  disaater,  and,  call*^ 
ing  out  for  lielp,  informed  the  people  on  the  shore 
of  our  danger,  and  speedily  brought  them  to  our 
assistance. 

Mr.  Osmond  no  sooner  reached  the  beach,  than  he 
plimged  into  the  sea ;  Mrs.  O.  leaving  the  nadv^  by 
whom  die  had  been  supported,  caught  hold  of  her  hus- 
band, and  not  only  prevented  his  swimming,  hot  sunk 
him  so  deep  in  the  water,  that,  but  for  the  timdiy  afrival 
of  the  natives,  both  would  probably  have  found  a  wntery 
grave.  Mahine^vahine,  the  queen,  sprang  in,  imd  eon- 
veyei  Mrs.  Barf  to  the  shore.  I  came  up  on  the  «de 
(^posite  to  that  on  which  the  canoe  had  turned  over, 
and  jEound  Mrs.  Ellis  struggling  in  die  water,  with  the 
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cbild  itin  at  her  breast.  I  inunediately  climbed  upon  the 
canoe,  and  zaised  her  so  far  out  of  the  water,  as  to  allow 
the  Utde  boy  to  breathe,  till  a  small  canoe  came  off  to 
oar  assistance,  into  wbidi  die  was  taken,  when  I  swam 
to  the  shore,  grateful  for  the  deliverance  we  bad  expe- 
rienced. 

It  was  not  far  from  the  beadi  where  this  oceurred,  yet 
the  water  was  deep,  and  several  articles  which  we  had  in 
the  canoe,  were  seen  the  next  day  lying  at  the  bottom, 
among  coral  and  sand,  seventeen  or  eighteen  fathoms 
below  the  surface.  Accidents  of  this  kind,  however, 
occur  but  seldom ;  and  though  we  have  made  many  voy- 
ages, this  is  the  only  occasion  on  which  we  have  been 
in  danger. 

The  natives  of  the  eastern  isles  frequently  come  down 
to  the  Society  Islands  in  large  double  canoes,  which  the 
Tahitians  dignify  with  the  name  of  pahi,  the  term  for 
a  ship.     They  are  built  with  much  smaller  pieces  of 
wood  ih^^  those  employed  in  the  structure  of  the  Tahi- 
tian  canoes,  as  the  low  coralline  islands  produce  but 
very  small  kinds  of  timber,  yet  they  are  much  superior 
both  for  strength,  convenience,  and  sustaining  a  tempest 
at  sea.    They  are  always  double,  and  one  canoe  has  a 
permanent  covered  residence  for  the  crew.     The  two 
masts    are  also  stationary,  and  a  kind  of  ladder,  or 
wooden  shroud,  extends  from  the  sides  to  the  head  of 
the  mast.     The  sails  are  large,  and  made  with  fine 
matting.    Several  of  the  principal  chiefs  possess  a  pahi 
paumotu,  which  they  use  as  a  more  safe  and  convenient 
mode  of  conveyance  than  their  own  canoes.    One  canoe, 
that  brought  over  a  chief  from  Rurutu,  upwards  of  three 
hundred  miles,  was  very  large.    It  was  somewhat  in  the 
shape  of  a  crescent,  the  stem  and  stem  high  and  pointed. 
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and  the  sides  deep ;  the  depth  from  the  tipper  edge  of  the 
middle  to  the  keel^  was  not  less  than  twelve  feet.  It  was 
built  with  thick  planks  of  the  Barringtonia,  some  of  which 
were  four  feet  wide ;  they  were  sewn  together  with  cocoa- 
nut  cinet^  and  although  they  brought  the  chief  safely, 
probably  more  than  six  hundred  miles,  th^y  must 
have  been  very  ungovernable  and  unsafe  in  a  storm  or 
heavy  sea* 
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CHAP.  vn. 


Aceoust  of  the  remarkable  change  in  the  South  Sea  Islands — Discourage 
jng  impressions  under  which  the  Missionaries  abandoned  the  islands — 
InTitation  from  Pomare  to  return — State  of  the  king's  mind  during  his 
exile  in  Eimeo— His  reception  of  the  Missionaries — Death  of  three  of 
their  number — Influence  of  domestic  berearement  on  the  Missionary 
life— Pomare's  profession  of  Christianity — ^Application  for  baptism- 
Demonstration  of  the  impotency  of  their  idols — Proposal  to  erect  a 
place  of  worship— Extracts  from  his  correspondence — Influence  of  his 
steady  adherence  to  Christianity — ^Ridicule  and  persecutk>n  to  which 
he  was  exposed — Visit  of  Missionaries  to  Tahiti — Oitu  and  Tuahlne — 
Description  of  the  scenery  of  the  yalleys  in  Tahiti— Explanations  of 
the  plale  of  Matarai. 


Prbvious  to  our  embarkation  from  England,  we  had 
heard  that  a  fayourable  change,  in  regard  to  Christianity, 
had  taken  place,  in  the  minds  of  the  king  of  Tahiti  and 
a  few  of  the  people.  On  our  arrival  in  Port  Jackson, 
this  intelligence  was  confirmed,  and  we  were  also 
encouraged  by  the  accounts  we  received  of  the  abolition 
of  idolatry  by  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Georgian  or  Windward  Islands. 

Here  we  also  saw  the  family  idols  of  Pomare,  which 
had  been  sent  from  the  islands  to  be  forwarded  to 
England,  as  specimens  of  the  objects  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  worship.  When  we  reached  the  islands, 
we  found,  not  only  that  the  reports  we  had  heard 
were  correct,  but  that  the  change  had  progressively 
advanced,  becoming  daily  more  extensive  in  its  influence* 
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and  decisive  in  its  character,  and  that  the  whole  of  the 
inhabitants  were  no  longer  idolaters,  but  either  pro- 
fessors of  Christianity,  or  desirous  to  receive  religious 
instruction. 

We  had  now  spent  some  weeks  with  the  Missionaries 
and  people  at  Papetoai ;  this  had  afforded  us  the  means 
of  learning  from  those  who  had  been  on  the  spot, 
many  of  the  particulars  connected  with  dus  amazing  and 
important  work.  We  had  also  witnessed  somethitig  of 
its  effects  in  the  conversation  and  deportment  of  numbers 
who  had  experienced  its  moral  influence,  and  evinced 
its  benign  and  devating  power.  It  was  naturally  a 
matter  of  the  deepest  interest  to  a  Missionary'B  mind, 
important  in  all  its  bearings  on  the  object  nearest  to 
his  heart,  and  first  in  the  aims  and  the  purposes  of 
his  Ufe. 

The  accounts  given  by  the  Missionaries,  on  my  first 
arrival,  and  the  many  interesting  facts  which  subsequently 
came  to  my  knowledge,  when  I  had  acquired  such  an 
acquaintance  with  the  language  of  the  people,  as  to  be 
aUe  to  pursue  my  inquiries  among  them,  have  not  only 
excited  the  highest  delight,  but  convinced  me,  that,  in  the 
cLrcumstaoces  under  which  the  change  occurred,  the 
i^geney  by  which  it  was  accomplished,  and  the  per- 
sumency  of  its  effects,  it  is  altogether  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  displays  of  Divine  power  that  has 
Occifltrred  in  the  history  of  mankind^  and  is,  perhaps, 
unparalleled  since  the  days  of  ilie  apostles.  Detached 
notices  of  this  ev^t  have  been  transmitted  to  Eng* 
land  in  the  letters  of  the  Missionaries,  and  in  the 
different  frublieations  of  the  Missionary  Society,  No 
connected  and  regular  account  iuMS,  however,  yet  been 
fumiahedj     and,    notwithstanding   all   that  has  been 
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recorded,  it  may  still  be  affirmed  in  the  language  of  the 
deputation  sent  by  the  Society  to  the  South  Seaa^  that 
^'  God  has  indeed  done  great  things  here/' 

It  is  nrach  to  be  regretted,  that  the  Missionaries 
on  the  8pot**-i;iiio  were  intimately  acquainted  with  every 
indication  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  process  tiiat 
was  going  on,  even  in  its  incipient  stages^  and  every 
event  which  marked  its  gradnal  development,  until,  in 
the  language  of  the  natives  cm  another  but  similar 
ocoaaion,  it  burst  upon  them  like  the  light  of  the  mom- 
ing-*did  not,  at  the  time,  prepare  a  full  and  particular 
aeoovmt  of  die  work  which,  under  God,  they  had  been 
instrumental  in  efiecting :  but  their  motto  always  was, 
to  ^^say  too  little  rather  than  too  much,''  to  persevere 
in  labour,  ra&er  than  employ  thdr  time  in  detailing 
their  engagements ;  and  to  exercise  the  greatest  caution 
and  brevity  in  speaking  of  any  thing  connected  with 
themselvesi,  or  the  pec^le  around  them,  lest  subsequent 
events  should  disappoint  the  anticipations  which  present 
favourable  appearances  might  originate.  This  pru- 
dential reserve,  on  some  accounts,  cannot  be  too  highly 
commended;  yet,  it  is  possible  to  carry  it  too  far; 
aady  in  the  present  instance^  however  honourable  to 
the  individuals  who  maintained  it,  it  eannot  be 
dodited  that  the  world  has  been  thereby  deprived  of 
a  full  record  of  events,  intimately  connected  with  the 
destinies  of  the  people  among  whom  they  transpired, 
and  with  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in  tiie  most 
distant  parts  d  the  world,  during  every  future  age 
of  the  Christian  church. 

Before  proceeding  to  narrate  the  leading  matters 
connected  with  our  residence  in  Afareaitu,  some 
account  of  that  change  may,  perhaps,  be  neither  impro- 

2b 
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perly  nor  unacceptably  introduced  in  this  place^ 
where  our  Missionary  life  may  be  said  to  have  com- 
menced. It  was  on  my  first  arrival  in  Eimeo^  that  the 
accounts  of  this  work^  although  partial^  produced  the 
greatest  effect  on  my  own  mind^  and  left  an  impression 
that  was  only  deepened  by  subsequent  details  from  the 
natives  themselves;  and  which^ through  whatever  scenes 
I  may  yet  pass^  will  never  be  effaced.  I  would^  how- 
ever^ only  offer  it  as  a  substitute  for  the  more  explicit 
statement  which  my  predecessors  in  the  islands  might 
irender;  and  if,  by  attracting  their  attention  to  the 
subject,  I  should  induce  them  to  furnish  such  a  deside- 
ratum, my  attempts  will  not  have  been  altogether  in  vain. 
Should  this  be  elicited,  they  will  confer  no  ordinary 
benefit  on  the  cause  of  Missions,  and  afford  great  satis* 
faction  to  the  Christian  world. 

In  the  year  1809,  Mr.  Nott  alone  remained  with 
the  king  and  the  people  in  the  island  of  Eimeo; 
the  other  Missionaries,  with  the  exception  of 
Mr.  Hayward,  removed  from  Huahine  to  Port  Jack- 
son. Although  the  gospel  had  been  fully,  faithfoUy^ 
and  constantly  preached,  for  some  years  in  Tahiti, 
occasionally  in  most  of  the  other  islands,  and  many  of 
the  people  had  imbibed  a  tolerably  clear  speculative 
knowledge  of  the  leading  doctrines  taught  in  the  sacied 
volume,  yet  there  was  no  individual  on  whom  they  could 
look,  as  having  been  benefited  by  their  instructions^no 
one  whose  mind  was  savingly  enlightened,  or  whose 
heart  had  experienced  any  moral  change.  Discouraging 
as  these  circumstances  were,  the  Missionaries  iwould  not 
have  abandoned  their  station,  but  for  the  destruction  with 
which  the  civil  war,  and  the  defeat  of  the  king,  seriously 
threatened  them ;  and,  in  addition  to  this  darkened  aspect 
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of  affairs^  as  it  regarded  the  success  of  their  enterprise, 
the  state  of  feeling  bordering  on  hopeless  despair,  under 
which  they  departed  from  the  islands,  greatly  augmented 
their  distress. 

While  in  Port  Jackson,  they  receiyed  affectionate  and 
encouraging  letters  from  the  Society,  and  their  friends 
in  England,  and  communications  of  a  most  touching, 
yet  confident  kind,  from  the  king,  who  invited  their 
return. 

The  way  being  thus  opened  for  the  resumption 
of  their  work,  and  depending  on  the  blessing  of  God, 
they  again  embarked,  in  the  autumn  of  1811,  for  the 
islands.  During  their  absence,  Pomare  had  remained 
excluded  from  his  hereditary  dominions,  and  in  exile  on 
the  island  of  Eimeo.  Whether  the  melancholy  reverses 
he  had  experienced,  and  the  depression  of  spirits  con- 
sequent'upon  the  dissolution  of  his  government,  and  the 
desolation  of  his  femily,  led  him  to  doubt  the  truth  of 
that  system  of  idol-worship  to  which  he  had  been 
devoted,  and  on  which  he  had  invariably  relied  for  suc- 
cess in  every  military,  civU,  and  political  enterprise, 
or  whether  the  leisure  it  afforded  for  contemplation 
and  inquiry,  under  the  influence  of  these  feelings, 
inclined  him  to  reflect  more  seriously  on  the  truth 
of  those  declarations  he  had  often  heard  respecting 
the  tnie  God,  and  to  consider  his  present  condition  as 
the  chastening  of  that  Being  whom  he  had  refused 
to  acknowledge, — ^it  is  impossible  to  determine;  but 
these  disastrous  events  had  evidently  subdued  his 
spirit,  and  softened  his  heart. 

When  the  Missionaries  who  returned  from  Port  Jack- 
son  landed  in  Eimeo,  the  kmg  received  them  with  the 
warmest  demonstrations  of  joy.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bicknell, 
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the  fint  who  arrived^  resided  some  time  ib  the  same 
house  with  him.  He  spent  much  of  his  time  in  reading 
and  writings  in  conFersation,  and  in  earnest  inquiry 
about  God,  and  the  way  of  acceptance  with  Him^^Hmd 
sometimes  spoke  in  terms  astonishing  even  to  the  Mis- 
donaries  themselves.  One  or  two  other  natiTes  appeared 
also  &vourably  impressed  in  regard  to  the  religion 
of  the  Bible.  Under  these  auspicious  appearanoesy 
although  prevented  by  the  unsettled  state  of  Tahiti  from 
resuming  their  station  in  Matavai,  the  Missionaries  were 
enabled  to  commence  their  labours  in  tibe  island  of 
Eimeo.  They  also  indulged  a  hope  of  establishing  a 
Mission  in  Raiatea^  one  of  the  Leeward  or  Society 
Islands^  when  a  series  of  domestic  trials  frustrated  all 
their  plans  of  ext^odod  us^fulneas^  and  confined  them  for 
severi^  years  to  this  island. 

On  the  28th  of  July,  1812,  Mrs.  Henry  finished  her 
earthly  career.  She  had  accompanied  her  husband  from 
her  native  country  in  the  ship  Duff,  with  the  first  Mis* 
sionaries  who  landed  in  Tahiti.  In  all  the  trials  of  the 
Mission  she  had  sustained  her  part ;  and,  with  unwaver- 
ing devotedness  to  its  interests,  had  endeavoured  to  per- 
form with  efficiency  and  cheerfulness  the  duties  of  her 
station,  until  her  life  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  privations  and 
toils  of  her  eventful  and  perilous  career.  It  was,  how- 
ever, a  sacrifice  cheerfully  offered  on  her  part.  Her 
memory  was  greatly  esteemed  by  those  who  had  borne 
with  her  the  bttrden  of  the  day,  and  survived  her  in  the 
field.  In  a  letter  to  Hie  Directors  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  under  the  .date  of  June  24>  1813,  the 
Rev.  S.  Marsden  thus  wrote  of  Mrs.  Henry— ^' No 
woman,  in  my  opinion,  could  be  more  sincere,  and 
more  devoted  to  the  work,  than  she  was.    Her  natural 
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dispoeitidn  WM  waiable^  her  piety  unaffected^  and  her 
love  for  the  poor  heathens  unfeigned.    I  trust  ahe  is  now 
resting  from  her  laboars  in  Abraham's  bosom ;  and  that 
some  poor  heathens^,  amongst  whom  she  had  livedo  hare 
gone  before^  and  that  some  will  follow  after^  to  glorjr/' 
Tills  aflictiTe    berearement  was  .  followed  bjr  another 
equally  painful^  Tie.  the  death  of  Mrs.  DairieSy-^whieh 
took  place  on  €bA  fourth  of  the  following  September. 
Her  disconsolate  partner  had  scarcely  received  the  aym- 
paUiies  of  his  companions  in  exile  and  labour^  when  the 
newly  closed  grave  of  Hbe  mother  was  opened  again,  to 
receive  the  remains  of  an  infiBnt  daughter,  who  but* 
▼ived  its  parent  but  three  short  weeks.    In  one  week 
more,  Mrs.  Hayward  terminated  in  death  her  sufiEBiingSy 
and  was  buried  by  the  side  of  her  departed  aisters.    The 
letters    wfaidi   conveyed    to    England  .the    *»?inT^ng 
tidings  of  the  first  dawning  of  a  brighter  day  on  Tahiti^ 
conveyed  also  the  sad  recital  of  tiiese  inroads  of  death ; 
and  well  might  t£e  Mtsaionarias  en  that  oceaaion  ^^  sing 
of  mercy  and  of  judgment.'^ 

When  death  enters  a  family,  and  vemovea  a  wifo 
and  a  mother  from  the  social  and  domestie  eirde, 
though  every  alleviation  which  society,  friendship,  and 
religion  can  impart  are  available,  there  is  a  diasm  left, 
and  a  wound  inflicted  on  the  survivors,  which  must  be 
felt  in  order  to  be  understood:  when  death  repeatedly 
enters  in  this  way  a  fomily  oonnesdon,  the  distress  is 
proportionably  augmented;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  desolat^iess  of  the 
Mission  family,  (for  such  it  might  be  called,)  at  this 
time,  and  the  cheerless  solitude  of  those  thus  bereft  of 
the  partners  of  their  days,  and  the  mothers  of  their 
children.     Tliey  were  left  to  sustain  akme  the  toila, 
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Borrows^  and  privations  of  their  remote  and  isolated 
station,  and  to  pursue  in  solitary  pilgrimage  tibe  arduous 
and  rugged  track  in  which  the  providence  of  God  had 
called  them  to  walk,  far  from  the  sympathy  of  the  kin- 
dred and  friends  of  the  departed.  They  were  equally 
remote  from  all  the  kind  attentions  of  tenderest  friend- 
ship,  the  rich  consolations  of  Christian  intercourse, 
and  the  public  ordinances  of  that  religion,  which  is 
alone  adapted  to  impart  effectual  consolation*  Cut  off 
also  from  the  endearments  of  home,  the  pleasures  of 
delightful  intercourse  in  civilized  life,  the  satisfaction 
derived  from  books,  and  the  reciprocal  interchange  of  all 
the  offices  of  friendship,  the  only  earthly  solace  a 
Missionary  enjoys  among  an  uncivilized  people,  except 
what  he  dmves  from  his  work,  is  found  in  the  social 
endearments^  of  the  domestic  circle.  However  remote 
from  the  land  of  his  nativity  may  be  its  locality,  however 
rustic  his  abode,  however  rude  its  appendages,  or  limited 
its  sources  of  comfort,  compared  with  what  in  other 
parts  may  be  enjoyed,-«roiu.d  his  rural  hearth,  and  ia 
the  bosom  of  his  family,  there  he  finds  the  scene  of  his 
richest  earthly  felicity;  In  any  situation,  bereavements 
such  as  those  which  befell  the  little  band  at  Eimeo  at  this 
time,  would  have  been  distressing ;  to  the  Missionaries 
they  were  peculiarly  so.  The  chacnnels  of  comfort  were 
dried  up,  and  though  they  had  full  and  free  access  to  the 
fountain  of  all  blessedness  and  consolation,  and  were 
enabled  to  say- — ^^  He  hath  done  all  things  well,"  yet  their 
trial  must  have  been  peculiarly  poignant  and  severe.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  at  a  period  of  such  unparalleled 
domestic  distress,  the  most  encouragiug  appearances 
of  the  Divine  favour  towards  the  nation  around  them^ 
should  have  been  afforded ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
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very  cheering  prospects  under  which  they  were  at  this 
time  called  upon  to  pursue  their  Missionary  engage- 
ments, greatly  alleviated  their  sorrow. 

They  had  established  public  worship ;  Mr.  Davies  had 
opened  a  school ;  an  increased  and  pleasing  attention  had 
been  manifested,  by  several,  to  the  instructions  com- 
municated ;  and  only  ten  days  before  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Henry,  Pomare,  the  king  of  Tahiti,  publicly  professed  his 
belief  in  Jehovah  the  true  God,  and  his  determination  to 
serve  him.  He  also  requested  to  be  baptized,  and  to 
become  one  of  the  disciples  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
assuring  the  Missionaries  that  his  resolution  to  give  him- 
self up  to  God,  was  the  result  of  long  and  increasing  con- 
viction of  the  troth  and  superiority  of  the  religion  of 
the  Bible,  expressing  at  the  same  time  his  desire  to 
be  more  fully  instracted  in  the  matters  to  which  it 
referred* 

Pomare  had  for  some  time  past  shewn  his  contempt 
for  the  idols  of  his  ancestors,  and  his  desire  to  be 
taught  a  more  excellent  way,  that  he  might  obtain  the 
favour  of  the  true  God.  The  natives  had  watched  the 
change  in  his '  mind  with  the  most  fearful  appre- 
hension, as  to  its  results  upon  the  minds  of  his  sub^ 
jects.  They  were  powerfidly  affected  on  one  occasion 
when  a  present  was  brought  him  of  a  turtle,  which  was 
always  held  sacred,  and  dressed  with  sacred  fire  within 
the  precincts  of  the  temple,  part  of  it  being  invariably 
offered  to  the  idol.  The  attendants  were  proceeding 
with  the  turtle  to  the  Marae,  when  Pomare  called  them 
back,  and  told  them  to  prepare  an  oven,  to  bake  it 
in  his  own  kitched,  and  serve  it  up,  without  offering  it 
to  the  idol.  The  people  aroimd  were  astonished,  and 
could  hardly  believe  the  king  was  in  a  state  of  sanity^ 
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or  was  really  in  earnest.  The  king  repeated  his  diree* 
tion ;  a  fire  was  made^  the  turtle  baked,  and  served  up 
at  the  next  repast.  The  people  of  the  king's  house-* 
hold  stood^  in  mute  expectation  of  some  fearful 
visitation  of  the  god's  anger^  as  soon  as  the  king  should 
touch  a  morsel  of  the  fish ;  by  which  he  had,  in  this 
instance^  committed^  as  &ey  imagined,  an  act  of  daring 
impiety.  The  king  cut  up  the  tmtle,  and  began 
to  eat  it,  inviting  somo  that  sat  at  meat  with  him 
to  do  the  same ;  but  no  one  could  be  induced  to  tradi 
it,  as  they  expected  every  moment  to  see  him  cMier 
fell  down  dead,  or  seized  with  strong  eonvnlsioBAi 
Hie  king  endeavoured  to  convince  his  ccanpanions  thai 
their  idea  of  the  power  of  the  gods  was  altogeiiier 
imaginary,  and  that  they  had  been  the  subjects  of  com- 
plete ddusion  *,  but  the  people  could  not  believe  him  i 
and  although  the  meal  was  finished  without  any  evil 
result,  they  carried  away  the  dishes  with  many  ex- 
pressions of  astonishment,  confidently  expecting  some 
judgment  would  overtake  him  before  the  mormw,  tot 
they  could  not  believe  that  an  act  of  sacrilege,  sndi  as 
he  had  been  guilty  of,  could  be  committed  with  impa^ 
nity. 

The  conduct  and  conversation  of  Pomare  in  refci^ence 
to  the  gods,  on  this  and  similar  occasions,  must  neces- 
sarily hare  weakened  the  influence  of  idolatry  on  the 
minds  of  those  by  whom  he  was  attended ;  and  if  it 
produced  no  immediate  and  salutary  effect  on  them,  it 
doubtless  confirmed  his  own  belief  in  the  vanity  of  idols, 
and  the  folly  of  indulging  either  hope  or  fear  respecting 
them.  A  mmiber  of  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  Leeward 
Islands,  as  well  as  the  adherents  to  his  cause,  and  the 
friends  of  his  fsmily  in  Tahid,  constantly  resided  with  the 
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king,  after  his  eatpuUion  firom  the  iehuid  of  hii  unces- 
tora^  and  aceompaaied  him  [on  his  return  to  reiume  hia 
former  goremment*  He  spared  no  efforts  fayourably  to 
imprest  them  in  rc^^d  to  CbristknUy  I  but  to  no  purpose 
for  a  long  time.  Wliem  he  offered  himsdf  for  baptism, 
he  stated  that  he  had  eadeayoured  to  persuade  Tamatoay 
hia  father^ipi^law,  and  Tapoa,  the  king  and  principal 
chi^  of  Baiatea,  to  renounce  idolatry,  and  become  the 
diseiples  of  Jesus  Christ;  but  they  had  assured  him| 
iHudaever  he  might  do,  they  would  adhere  to  Oro« 
Otbem  expressed  the  siMue  determination ;  and  Pomare 
came  forward  alone,  requesting  baptism,  and  desiring 
to  bear  and  obey  the  word  of  God,  as  he  said  "  he  de- 
sired to  be  happy  after  deal^,  and  to  be  saved  at  the 
day  of  judgment.''  H^  did  not  confine  his  efforts  to 
private  conven9ti0n,  but  in  public  council  uiged  upon 
Tamatoa  and  Mahine,  the  chiefs  of  Raiatea  and  Hua- 
hine,  the  adoption  of  the  Christian  religion;  hereby 
publicly  eTiacing  his  own  determination  to  adhere  to 
the  clioioe  he  had  made* 

The  MisB<maries  had  every  reason  to  believe  the  king 
was  ttnpere  in  his  desires  to  beoome  a  true  follower  of 
Chriat;  but  as  they  then  deemed  onfy  those  who  were 
true  converts  to  Christianity,  proper  subjects  for  the 
Chrjatian  rite  of  baptism,  and  feared  that  his  Qiind  might 
not  be  sufficiently  informed  on  the  nature  and  design  of 
that  ordinance,  an4  that  he  was  rather  an  earnest  inquirer 
after  divine  truth,  than  an  actual  possessor  of  its  moral 
priiKsq^e  iand  spiritual  influence,  they  pnoposed  to  him 
.to  d^far  Ids  baptimpA  mitU  he  had  received  more  an^le 
instruction.  They  were  also  desirous  to  receive  addi- 
tional evidence  of  his  sincerity,  and  of  the  uprightness 
and  the  purity  of  his  conduct,  during  a  longer  period 

2c 
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than  they  had  yet  observed  it.    The  king  acquiesced  in 
their  proposal,  and  requested  their  instructions. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  king  thus  publicly  desired 
to  profess  Christianity,  he  proposed  to  erect  a  lacge  and 
substantial  building  for  the  worship  of  the  true  God^ 
His  own  affairs  remained  unsettled  and  discouraging; 
he -was  still  an  exile  in  Eimeo^  and  rumours  of  War 
not  only  prevailed  in  Tahiti,  but  invasion  threatened 
Eimeo.  This  island  the  Missionaries  considered  only 
as  a  temporary  residence,  till  they  should  be  aUe  to 
resume  their  labours  in  Tahiti,  or  establish  a  mission 
in  the  leeward  islands,  and  therefore  recommended 
him  to  defer  it.  But  he  replied,  ^'No,  let  us  not  mind 
these  things,  let  it  be  built." 

Shortly  after  this  important  event,  which  may- justly 
be  considered  as  the  dawning  of  that  day,  and  the  first 
ray  of  that  light,  which  has  since  shed  such  lustre,  and 
beamed  with  such  splendour  and  power,  upon  these  isles 
of  the  sea,  two  chiefs  arrived  from  Tahiti,  inviting 
Pomare  to  return  and  resume  his  government,  promising 
an  amicable  adjustment  of  their  differences.  The 
interests  of  his  kingdom  appeared  to  require  his  con- 
currence with  their  proposal ;  and,  on  the  thirteenth  of 
August,  in  less  than  a  month  after  the  pleasing  event 
referred  to,  he  sailed  with  them  from  Eimeo,  followed 
by  the  chiefs  and  people  from  the  Leeward  Islands,  and 
most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Papetoai  and  its  vicinity. 
His  departure,  in  this  critical  state  of  mind,  was  much 
to  be  regretted,  as  it  deprived  him  of  the  instrttctioiiSi.Qf 
his  teachers,  exposed  him,  to  many  temptations,  -and 
much  persecution^ 

Pomare,  in  infancy,  had  been  rocked  in  the  cradle  of 
paganism,  and  trained  under  its  influence  .through  sidMO- 
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quent  life.  His  father  Pomare,  and  his  mother 
Were  probably  more  infatuated  with  idolatry^  and  more 
imiformly  attached  to  the  idols^  and  every  institution 
connected  with  their  worship^  than  even  the  priests^  or 
perhaps  any  other  individuals  in  the  islands.  He  had 
been  early  and  often  initiated  in  all  the  mysteries  of 
falsehood  and  abomination  connected  with  the  system, 
and  had  engaged  with  avidit/  in  the  bloody  and 
murderous  rites  of  idol  worship.  In  addition  to  this, 
he  had  been  nurtured  amid  the  debasing  and  pollut- 
ing immorality,  for  which  his  country,  ever  since  its 
discovery,  had  been  distinguished;  and  although  his 
ideas  of  the  moral  perfections  of  the  true  God  might  be 
but  indistinct,  and  his  views  of  the  purity  required  in 
the  gospel  but  partial,  yet  it*  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected^  that  the  convictions  of  guilt  in  such  an  indi- 
vidual, when  first  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  nature  and 
consequence  of  sin,  would  be  deep  and  severe*  That 
this  was  actuaUy  the  case,  appears  from  several  letters 
which  he  wrote  to  the  Missionaries  soon  after  his 
arrival  in  Tahiti,  as  well  as  from  the  conversation  they 
had  with  him  on  the  subject. 

In  a  letter,  dated  Tahiti,  September  25,  1812,  he  thus 
expresses  himself:  ''May  the  anger  of  Jehovah  be 
appeased  towards  me,  who  am  a  wicked  man,  guilty  of 
accumulated  crimes, — of  regardlessness  and  ignorance  of 
the  true  God,  and  of  an  obstinate  perseverance  in  wick- 
edness !  May  Jehovah  also  pardon  my  foolishness,  unbe- 
lief, and  rejection  of  the  truth !  May  Jehovah  give  me 
'his  good  Spirit  to  sanctify  my  heart,  that  I  may  love 
what  is  good,  and  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  put  away 
ell  my  evil  customs,  and  become  one  of  his  people,  and 
be  saved  through  Jesas  Christ,  our  only  Saviour !  I  am 
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a  wicked  man^  and  my  sina  are  great  and  acciunulated. 
But  O^  that  we  may  all  be  aavedj  thnmgli  Jeioa  Chriit/' 
Referring  to  his  illness  about  this  time^  he  said,  '^  My 
affliction  is  great ;  but  if  I  can  only  obtain  God's  tsffmut 
before  I  die^  I  shall  count  myself  well.  But^  O I  should 
I  die  with  my  sins  unpardoned^  it  will  be  ill  indeed  with 
me.  O  i  may  my  sins  be  pardoned^  and  my  soul  saved, 
through  Jesua  Christ !  May  Jehovah  regard  me  before 
I  die^  and  then  I  shall  rejoice^  because  I  have  obtained 
the  favour  of  Jehovah.'' 

Tn  another  letter^  written  about  a  fortnight  afterwards, 
he  observes,  ^^  I  continue  to  pray  to  God  without  ceat^ 
ing.  Regardless  of  other  things,  I  am  concerned  only 
that  my  soul  may  be  saved  by  Jesus  Christ !  It  is  my 
earnest  desire,  that  I  may  become  one  of  Jehovah's 
people ;  and  that  God  may  turn  away  his  anger  ficom 
me,  which  I  deserve,  for  my  wickedness,  my  ignorance 
of  him,  and  my  accumulated  crimes  1"  In  February, 
1813,  he  wrote  to  the  following  effect.  ^^  The  Almighty 
can  (or  will)  make  me  good.  I  venture  with  my 
guilt  (or  evil  deeds)  to  Jesus  Christ,  though  I  am  not 
equalled  in  wickedness,  not  equalled  in  guilt,  not 
equalled  in  obstinate  disobedience,  and  rejection  of  the 
truth,  hoping  that  this  very  wicked  man  may  be  saved  by 
Jehovah,  Jesus  Christ.'' 

Such  was  the  interesting  state  of  Pomare's  mind,  at 
the  dose  of  the  year  1812,  and  the  commencement  of 
1813.  At  the  same  time  that  this  event  shed  such 
light  upon  the  prospects  of  the  Missionaries,  other 
circumstances  concurred,  to  confirm  them  in  the 
conviction,  that  God  was  about  to  favour  in  a  signal 
manner  their  enterprise,  to  follow  ^btix  labours  with 
blessing,  and  with  still  greater  success.    Of  one  or 
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two  odier  natiyes  they  had  every  reason  to  hope  most 
fBTOurably,  while  one^  who  died  about  this  time^  left  a 
pleasing  testimony  behind^  of  repentance^  and  reliance 
on  the  pardoning  mercy  of  God. 

The  king's  visit  to  Tahiti  did  not  saoceed  so  well  as 
the  messengers  had  promised^  or  his  friends  had  antici** 
psted:  romonrs  of  war  prevailed  in  the  western  and 
southern  parts  of  the  island^  and  many  of  the  chiefs  sent 
professions  of  subjection ;  but  the  continuance  of  such 
acknowledgment  was  uncertain.  Some  of  hia  ablest 
allies,  especially  Tapoa  the  chief  of  Raiatea,  was  removed 
by  death,  and  the  others  prepared  to  return  to  their  own 
islands.  Early  in  the  following  year,  Ihe  district  of 
Matavai  was  surrendered  to  Pomare,  but  he  was  justly 
doubtful  of  the  sincerity  of  the  surrender.  Amidst  all 
these  unfavourable  circumstances,  he  continued  bold  and 
uncompromising  in  his  r^ntmciation  of  the  idols,  and 
every  rite  of  idolatry ;  observing  the  sabbath,  and,  on 
every  suitable  occasicm,  exhibiting  the  truth  and  ex- 
cellency of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  Although 
this  honourable  conduct  produced  a  surprising  effect 
upon  the  minds  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tahiti 
and  Eimeo,  who  considered  the  king  better  acquainted 
both  with  the  religion  of  the  natives,  and  that  of  the 
foreigners,  than  any  other  person  in  the  islands  |  it  pro* 
cured  him  many  enemies,  and  exposed  him  to  no  ordi* 
nary  degree  of  ridicule  and  persecution,  not  only  from 
his  idolatrous  rivals,  but  from  his  allies,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  his  household  and  famUy.  These  attributed  all 
his  reverses  to  the  respect  he  had  shewn  the  Mission- 
aries, and  the  inclination  he  had  indidged  towards  their 
God ;  and  declared  that  he  need  not  expect  his  affairs  to 
be  retrieved^  since  he  had  forsaken  the  gods  of.hii 
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ancestors^  and  influlted  those  to  whom  his  family  waft  in-^ 
debted  for  the  elevated  distinction  to  which  it  had  been 
raised  in  Tahiti^  and  the  neighbouring  islands.  Pomare^ 
however^  was  uninfluenced  by  any  of  these  representa* 
tionsj  and^  notwithstanding  the  embarrassed  state  of  his 
affiurs^  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  result,  to  which  the 
present  agitation,  and  the  approaching  national  assem- 
bly of  chiefs  and  people,  might  lead,  and  though  his 
friends. added  insult  and  reproach  to  his  misfortunes,  he 
remained  ^^  steadfast  and  unmoveable.'^ 

The  communications  between  Tahiti  and  Eimeo  were 
now  frequent,  and  the  repeated  accounts  of  Pomare's 
persevering  and  laudable  endeavours  to  enlighten 
the  minds  of  his  subjects,  were  not  the  only  cheering 
tidings  they  received.  Mr.  Bicknell  went  over  in  a 
vessel  bound  to  tiie  Pearl  Islands,  and  in  a  few  days 
returned,  with  the  pleasing  report  that  a  spirit  of  inquiry 
had  been  awakened  among  some  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  island,  that  two  of  those  they  had  formerly -in- 
structed, had  occasionally  met  to  pray  to  Grod.  Li  order 
to  ascertain  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  anxiety 
which  had  been  excited,  and  to  confer  with  the  indi- 
viduals under  its  influence,  Messrs.  Scott  and  Hayward, 
having  been  deputed  by  their  companions  to  visit  Tahiti, 
sailed  over  from  Eimeo,  on  the  15th  of  June,  1813. 
Although  the  king  was  residing  in  Matavai,  they  landed 
in  ithe  district  of  Pare,  and  proceeding  to  the  valley  of 
Hautaua,  they  learned  that  the  report  was  correct,  and 
that  in  the  neighbourhood  there  were  some  who  had 
renounced  idolatry,  and  professed  to  believe  in  Jehovah, 
the  true  God. 

On  the  following  morning,  according  to  the  usual 
practice    when    travelling    among    the.   people,   they 
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retired  to  the  bushes  near  their  lodgings^  for 
tation  and  secret. prayer.  The  houses  of  the  natiyesy 
however  large  they  might  be,  never  contained  more  than 
one  room ;  and  were  generally  so  crowded  with  people, 
that  retirement  was  altogether  unattainable.  While 
seeking  this,  about  the  dawn  of  the  day,  on  the  morn- 
ing after  their  arrival,  Mr.  Scott  heani  a  voice  at  no 
great  distance  from  his  retreat.  It  was  not  a  few  de* 
tached  sentences  that  were  spoken,  but  a  continued 
address;  not  in  the  lively  tone  of  conversation,  but 
solemn,  as  devotion ;  or  pathetic,  as  the  voice  of  lamen- 
tation and  supplication^ 

A  variety  of  feelings  led  him  to  approach  the  spot  whence 
these  sounds  proceeded,  in  order  to  hear  more  distinctly. 
O,  what  hallowed  music  must  have  broke  upon  hia 
listening  ear,  and  what  rapture  must  have  thrUled  his 
soul,  when  he  distinctly  recognized  the  voice  of  prayer, 
and  heard  a  native,  in  the  accents  of  his  mother-tongue, 
with  an  ardour  that  proved  his  sincerity,  addressing 
petitions  and  thanksgivings  to  the  throne  of  mercy^ 
It  was  the  first  time  he  knew  that  a  native  on  Tahiti's 
shores  had  prayed  to  any  but  his  idols ;  it  was  the  first 
native  voice  in  praise  and  prayer,  that  he  had  ever  heard, 
and  he  listened  almost  entranced  with  the  propriety  and 
glowing  language  of  devotion,  then  employed,  until 
his  feelings  could  be  restrained  no  longer.  Te^s  of 
joy  started  from  his  gladdened  eye,  and  tolled  in  swift 
succession  down  his  cheeks,  while  he  cotdd  hardly 
forbear  rushing  to  the  spot,  and '  clasping  in  his  arms 
the  unconscious  author  of  his  'Ccstacy.  He  stood  trans- 
fixed as  it  were  to  the  spot,  till  the  native  retired ;  when 
he  bowed  his  knees,  and,  screened  from  human  obser- 
vation   by  the  verdant  shrubs,  offered  up,  under  the 
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catu^  of  heaven^  his  grateful  adoration  to  the  Most 
High,  wodet  all  the  melting  of  soul,  and  the  excite- 
ment of  spirity  which  Hie  unprecedented,  unexpected, 
though  Img-desired  events  of  the  morning  had  inapired. 
When  the.Miflaionaries  met  at  the  houise  in  which  they 
had  lodged,  the  good  tidings  were  commimieated  j  the 
ittdifidiMd  was  sought  out ;  and  they  were  cheered  with 
the  simple  yet  sAecting  account  he  gave  of  what  God 
had  done  for  his  own  soul,  and  of  the  pleaaii^;  state  of 
tbe  minds  of  several  of  his  coontrjrmen. 

His  name  was  then  OUo,  though  it  is  now  Petero ;  he 
had  formerly  been  an  inmate  of  the  Mission  family  at 
Malatai,  tatd  had  received  instructions  there.  He  has 
since  been  a  useful  member  of  the  community,  and  is  still 
a  consistent  manbar  of  a  Christian  society;  in  which  he 
ha6  lor  some  years  sustained,  with  credit  to  himself 
and  advanti^  to  the  churdi,  the  office  of  deacon. 
He  had  oceaaionaUy  been  with  the  king  since  his  return 
to  Tahiti,  and  some  remark^  from  Pomere  had  awakened 
convictions  of  ain  in  Us  conscience*  Anxious  to  obtain 
direction  and  relief  yet  haiviag  no  one  to  whom  he  could 
mihuitisn  his  mind  with  hopes  of  suitable  guidance, 
he  Mpp\M  to  IPmkine,  who  had  for  a  long  time  lived 
with  Ite  Missioiiaries }  henoe  Oito  inferred  he  would 
be  able  to  direct  his  mind  aright.  Tuahine  has  since 
rendered  the  sskost  unportant  services  to  the  Mission, 
in  aiding  Mr.  Nott  with  the  translations.  When  the 
Gospel  by  John,  wd  the  Acts  of  the  AposUes,  weie 
finished,  and  Mr.  Nott  left  Huahme,  in  July  1819,  he 
removed  to  Ralatea,  his  native  island,  and  has  since  been 
not  only  a  nsefol  member  of  society,  and  an  ornament  to 
the  seligion  he  professes,  but  an  officer  in  the  Chxistian 
cfauidi  in  Baiatea^ 


i's  mind^  on  thd  siibject  of  the  CSiriBtiao  reli- 
gionj  was  in  a  state  resembling  thi^  of  Oito's.  Their 
conversation  deepened  their  impressions ;  they  frequentlf 
met  afkerwards  for  this  purpose^  and  often  retired  to  the 
priTacy  of  the  sequestered  Talleys  at  verdant  shrub- 
beries adjacent  to  their  dwellings^  for  conversntiGn  and 
prayer.  The  singularity  of  their  cohduct^  togeth^  with 
the  report  of  the  change  in  the  sentiments  of  tlie  kii^i 
soon  attracted  obsenratlon:  many  derided  tbem^  but 
several  young  men  and  boys  attached  themselves  to 
Oito  and  Tnalnney  and  this  little  band,  without  any 
Missionary  to  teach  them^  or  even  before  toy  One  irsa 
acquainted  with  the  circumstance^  agreed  to  refrain  from 
worshipping  the  idols,  from  the  evil  practices  of  their 
country— to  observe  the  Sabbatbrdayi-i-«nd  to  worship 
Jehovah  alone.  They  had  established  among  th^nselves 
a  prayer-meeting,  which  they  held  on  the  Sabbath,  aiid 
often  assembled  at  other  times  for  social  worship. 

This  intelligence  was  like  lif^  from  tiie  dead  to  Oie 
Missionaries ;  they  thanked  CSod^  and  took  courage ;  but 
before  commencing  their  journey  roimd  Tahiti,  they 
wrote  to  their  brethrm  in  Eimeo  an  account  of  what 
they  bad  seen  and  heard :  dedaiing  fdl  thsit  they  had 
heard  was  true^  that  God  bad  ^^also  gjranted  to  the 
Gentiles  repentance  unto  life/'  that  some  had  cast  away 
their  idols,  aoad  were  stret^uqg  out  ibw  hands  in  prayer 
to  God^  &G«  The  effect  of  their  letter  was  scarcely  less 
on  the  minds  of  the  AQseipnaries  in  Efaneo^  than  the 
recital  had  been  to  themfse^f^es  in  Tabiti.  They  w6re 
deeply  affected,  even  u^te  tears*  I  have  often  heard 
Mr.  Nott  speak,  with  endeot  indications  of  strong  feeling, 
of  the  emotions  with  which  this  letter  was  read.  And 
when  we  consider  the  long  and  cheerless  years,  which  he 

2d 
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and  some  of  his  associates  had  spent  in  fruitless^  hope- 
less toilj  on  that  unpromising  fields  the  slightest  pros- 
pect of  an  tdtimate  harvest^  which  these  facts  certainly 
warranted^  was  adapted  to  produce  unusual  and  exalted 
joys^— emphatically  a  Missionary's  own,— joys  ^'that  a 
stranger  intermeddleth  not  with." 

Messrs.  Scott  and  Hayward  made  the  tour  of  Tahiti, 
preaching  to  the  people  whenever  they  cotdd  collect  a 
congregation,  and  then  returned  to  Eimeo  with  Tuahine, 
Oito,  and  their  companions,— -who  accompanied  them,  in 
order  to  attend  the  school,  and  receive  more  fall 
instruction  in  those  things,  respecting  which,  though 
formerly  so  indifferent,  they  were  now  most  anxious  to 
be  informed. 

Tuahine  was  bom  in  the  island  of  Raiatea,  but  had 
been  some  time  residing  in  the  inland  parts  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Pare.  Oito  was  an  inhabitant,  if  not  a  native,  of 
Hautaua,  and  in  this  lovely,  verdant,  and  sequestered 
valley,  the  first  native  meeting  for  prayer  was  held,  and 
the  first  associated  vows  were  paid  to  heaven. 

I  have  often  passed  along  the  mouth  or  opening  of 
this  valley,  and  regret  that  I  never  had  an  opportunity 
of  traversing  its  interior,  and  visiting  the  abode  of  Oito, 
or  the  sites  of  the  rural  oratories  of  the  first  Christians 
in  Tahiti.  Hautaua  valley  is  an  interesting  spot,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  events  connected  with  the  early 
history  of.  Christianity,  which  transpired  within  its  bor- 
ders,  but  also  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  scenery. 

In  the  exterior,  or  border  landscapes,  of  Tahiti  and 
the  other  islands,  there  is  a  variety  in  the  objects  of 
natural  beauty ;  a  happy  combination  of  land  and  water, 
of  precipices  and  level  plains,  of  trees,  often  hanging 
their  branches  clothed  with  thick  dark  foliage  over  the 
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sea,  and  distant  mountains  shewn  in  sublime  outline  and 
richest  hues ;  and  the  whole  often  blended  in  the  hannony 
of  nature^  produces  sensations  of  admiration  and  delight* 
The  inland  scenery  is  of  a  different  character^  but  not 
less  impressive*  •  The  landscapes  are  occasionally  exten- 
sive^ but  more  frequently  circumscribed.  There  is^  how- 
ever^ a  startling  boldness  in  the  towering  piles  of  basalt, 
often  heaped  in  romantic  confusion  near  the  source  or 
margin  of  some  cool  and  crystal  stream,  that  flows  in 
silence  at  their  base,  or  dashes  over  the  rocky  fragments 
-that  arrest  its  progress :  and  there  is  the  wildness  of 
romance  about  the  deep  and  lonely  glens,  around  which 
the  mountains  rise  like  the  steep  sides  of  a  natural 
amphitheatre,  till  the  clouds  seem  supported  by  them — 
this  arrests  the  attention  of  the  beholder,  and  for  a  time 
-suspends  his  faculties  in  mute  astonishment.  There  is 
also  so  much  that  is  new  in  the  character  and  growth  of 
trees  and  flowers,  irregular,  spontaneous,. and  luxuriant 
in  the  vegetation,  which  is  sustained  by  a  prolific  soil, 
and  matured  by  the  genial  heat  of  a  tropic  clime,  that  it 
is  adapted  to  produce  an  indescribable  effect.  Often, 
when,  either  alone,  or  attended  by  one  or  two  com- 
panions, I  have  journeyed  through  some  of  the  inland 
parts  of  the  islands,  such  has  been  the  effect  of  the 
scenery  through  which  I  have  passed,  and  the  unbroken 
stillness  which  has  pervaded  the  whole,  that  imagination, 
unrestrained,  might  easily  have  induced  the  delusion,  that 
we  were  walking  on  enchanted  ground,  or  passing  over 
fairy  lands.  It  has  at  such  seasons  appeared  as  if  we  had 
been  carried  back  to  the  primitive  ages  of  the  world, 
and  beheld  the  face  of  the  earth,  as  it  was  perhaps  often 
exhibited,  when  the  Creator's  works  were  spread  over  it 
in  all  their  endless  variety,  and  all  the  vigour  of  ex- 
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haadtleBB  energy,  and  b^die  population  had  extended, 
or  the  geniua  and  entcrprtee  of  man  had  altered^  the 
aspect  of  ite  iurfade. 

The  valleys  of  Tahiti  present  some  of  the  richest 
inland  soeneryihat  can  be  imagined.  Those  in  the 
aouthern  partk  are  remarkable  fiir  their  beauty,  but 
none  more  so  than  those  of  Hautaua^  Matavai,  and 
Apaiano*  lliose  portions  of  them,  in  which  the  incipient 
effects  of  thfe.  advancemoit  of  ciyilixation  appear,  are  the 
most  interesting ;  presenting  the  neat  white  plastered  cotr 
tages  in  beautiful  contrast  witib  the  picturesque  appear- 
aace  of  the  mountains,  and  the  ridi  verdure  of  the 
pluins. 

The  iMX!ompanying  plate  represents  a  scene  in  the 
valley  of  Matavai,  near  the  bank  of  the  river  which  flows 
through  the  district.  It  was  taken  on  the  spot  by  Capt. 
Elliot,  who  spent  som!e  tinie  at  Matavai,  in  the  beginr 
ning  of  1821.  Tbe  Irustic  building  by  the  side  of  the 
stream  is  a  Missionary's  cottage  and  was  at  that  time 
occupied  by  Mr.  Nott.  Hie  surrounding  scenery  is 
ddineated'  with  accunu^  and  care ;  bat  the  effect  of  the 
lirfty  mountain  in  the  centre,  which  often  appear^  en«- 
circled  with  donds,  through  which  itis  roniantic  peaks 
sometimes  penetrated,  and  of  the  rich  purple  hue  Ifast 
glowed  on  its  sides,  with  other  parts  of  the  landscape 
aire  such  as  to  surpass  the  efforts  of  the  gnq^hic  ait. 


*  >^ 
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CHAP.  vni. 


Pint  record  of  the  names  of  the  profemors  of  Christianity— Taaroarii's 
rejection  of  idolatrous  ceremonies — Determination  of  Patii,  the  priest 
of  Papetoai^Idols  publicly  burnt  at  Uaera,  in  Eimeo— Increase  of 
the  sdiolani — Contempt  and  persecution  on  account  of  the  piolbfliiQa 
ofphnstianity'-rBapefal  inflnencw  of  idolatry  on  social  intercoQcs*^ 
Homiliating  circumstances  to  which  its  institutes  reduced  the  female 
sex — Happy  change  in  domestic  society,  attending  the  introduction  of 
Christianity — Persecution  of  the  Christians— Worshippers  of  die  Ime 
God  sought  as  Tictans,  for  sacriAoe  to  the  pagan  idols— Notice  of 
AIMiaiMr— Martyvdoip  in  Tahitf  • 


Soon  after  the  retura  of  Messrs.  Soott  and  Hayward 
jfrom  Tahiti^  indications  of  Uie  same  oonvictionB  and 
inquiry  were  occasionally  manifested  in  fiimeaj  and 
on  the  86th  ci  Jvly,  1813^  wMch  was  the  Sabbath, 
the  first  place  for  public  worship  erected  in  the  island 
of  Eimeo  was  opened,  ft  was  also  the  fixvt  bvald* 
ing  in  the  islands  ever  used  by  the  nativiea  for  Uda 
sacred  purpose.  Hie  exercises  of  the  day  were  hig^ 
interesting  both  to  the  Missionaries  and  their  little  band 
of  followers.  At  the  dose  of  the  ev«9iing  aertiee  Mr* 
Davies  gave  notice^  aeoorcBng  to  previous  arraD^ements, 
that  on  the  following  morning  a  public  meeting  would 
be  held;  when  all  who  had  sincerely renoniMed  their 
blse  gods^  who  had  desired  also  to  relinqoish  their  evil 
customs,  to  receive  Jehovah  for  their  God,  and  to  be 
instructed  in  his  word,  were  invited  to  attend.    Forty 
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natives  came  at  the  time  appointed;  the  design 
of  the  meeting  was  explained  by  Mr.  Nott.  It  was, 
to  urge  those  who  were  undecided^  and  wished  to 
become  sincere  disciples  of  Jesus  Christy  to  make 
their  desires  known— that  the  Missionaries  might  pay 
them  special  attention^  and  give  them  suitable  instrac- 
tions:  they  listened  attentiTely^  and  many  appeared 
deeply  affected.  They  were  afterwards  individually  inters 
rogated  as  to  their  desires  in  reference  to  these  impor- 
tant matters ;  during  this  inquiry  thirty-one  declared  they 
had  renounced  the  idols^  their  worship^  and  every  prac- 
tice connected  with  idolatry ;  wishing  to  abandon  every 
thing  contrary  to  the  word  of  God.  These  thirty-one 
requested  to  have  their  names  written  down  as  those 
that  desired  to  worship  6od^  and  to  become  disciples 
of  Christ.  Others  said  they  intended  to  cast  away  their 
idols^  but  did  not  wish  to  have  their  names  written  down 
at  that  time.  All  who  felt  inclined  to  come  were  invited^ 
but  none  were  urged.  The  names  of  these  thirty-one  were 
written  down ;  and  among  the  first  of  them^  Oito  and 
Tuahine's  were  to  be  seen.  In  writing  down  the  names 
of  those  who  thus  publicly  professed  Christianity^  the 
Missionaries  were  influenced  by  a  desire^  not  only  to 
instruct  them  more  folly,  but  to  become  personally 
acquainted  with  them,  and  to  exercise,  over  them  a 
guardian  care,  which  ^they  could  not  do  without  knowing 
their  names,  places  of  abode,  &c.  To  their  number,  eleven 
more  were  soon  added;  and  with  these  they  afterwards 
held  frequent  meetings,  for  the  purpose  of  inf onning  their 
minds,  and  encouraging  them  to  faithfulness  in  their 
attachment  to  the  Redeemer.  Among  the  last  number 
was  Taaroarii,  the  young  chief  of  Huahine  and  Sir 
Charles.  Sanders'  Island,  and  Matapuupuu,  a  principal 
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areoi^  and  chief  priest  of  HuaUne^  who  had  long  been 
one  of  the  main  pillars  of  idolatry  in  the  island  to  which 
he  belonged. 

On  the  28th  of  July^  1813^  a  number  of  areois  visited 
Taaroarii's  encampment  at  Teataebuay  five  miles  firom 
Ptepetoae^  the  Missionary  settlement  $  prepared  an  enter- 
tainment, invited  him  to  attend,  and,  before  it  com* 
menced^  were  about  to  perform  some  heathen  rites  con* 
nected  with  the  food  they  were  to  eat,  and  to  deliver  an 
oration,  in  which  his  rank^  descent,  and  connexion  with 
the  gods  by  origin  and  femily,  and  his  future  place  among 
them,  were  to  have  been  detailed.  This,  Taaroarii  strictly 
prohibited ;  declaring  that  he  intended  no  longer  to 
acknowledge  the  gods  of  Tahiti,  which  were  no  gods ; 
that  no  more  ceremonies  should  be  performed  on  his 
account,  as  he  purposed  to  worship  Jehovah.  He  was 
anxious  to  know  more  respecting  God,  and  wished  them 
also  to  hear  about  Him;  and,  therefore,  sent  a  message 
to  Mr.  Nott^  requesting  him  to  come  down  and  preach  to 
the  people  at  his  place  of  abode. 

Mr.  Nott  gladly  complied  with  his  request,  and^  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Hayward,  repaired  a  few  days  after- 
wards  to  his  encampment.  When  they  arrived  at  Tiatai- 
bua,  Puru,  the  king  of  Huahine,  and  the  chief  of  Eimeoj 
received  thein  very  cordially :  said  his  son  Taaroarii 
wished  to  be  instructed  in  the  word  of  God^  to  learn 
about  Jehovah  and  Jesus  Christy  of  whom  he  had  so 
frequently  heard  Pomare  speak.  The  chief  added,  that 
although  he  had  no  desire  alter  these  things  himself, 
he  did  not  wish  to  oppose  his  son^  or  prevent  his  hearing 
whatever  Mr.  Nott  might  have  to  communicate.  The 
finger  of  the  Almighty  was  strikingly  exhibited  in  the  door 
thus  effectually  opened  for  the  preaching  of  the  gospel. 
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Pnrti  and  bis  adherenta  had  not  been  much  with  the 
Missionaries.  The  people  of  Huahine  and  their  chief 
were  certainly  among  the  most  superstitious  and  idola* 
tidttd  tribes  cif  tii^  Pacific.  Pomare^  and  not  the  tfis- 
sionarjr^  had  on  this  occasion  been  employed  as  the  agent, 
under  God^  in  influencing  the  mind  of  the  youi^  chief, 
who  was  likely  to  become  the  king  of  HUahine  and 
Bimeo,  and  in  a  tmy  which  at  onae  demonstrated  that 
it  was  the  purpose  of  God  that  he  Hhould  be  taade  ao- 
^ilatntved  with  divine  truth*  Hence  he  was  induocsd  lo  pro* 
hibit  an  acknowledgment  to  the  gods  of  his  ancetftcnrsj  and 
to  innte  the  messengers  of  dahation  to  his  camp^  to  qpeak 
untQ  him  and  his  adherents  words  whereby  the]^  might 
be  saved.  While  the  Missionaries  admired  thd  means 
by  which  God  had  thud  shewn  them  that  the  work  was 
His,  and  not  theirs,  and  tlms  deprived  tihem  of  attributing 
any  thing  to  tiieir  own  influence,  they  rejciiced  in  the 
opportwiity  now  afforded  of  proclaiming  the  tidings  of 
mercy  from  the  most  High*  Mr.  Nott  converaed  a  long 
time  with  them,  and  preathed  an  instructive  abd  affect- 
ing ^scourse  from  Isa.  tlix.  7*  I  have  often  heard  the 
young  man's  mother-in-law,  and  other  members  of  tihe 
household,  speak  of  this  discourse  as  having  dteply 
impressed  :their  minds*  When  Mr.  Nott  left  than^  ht 
Invited  the  chief  and  his  adherents  to  visit  tiid  statiaii 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  cultivate  an  interoourse  with  other 
Christian  ehiefifli* 

On  the  foUiJwing  Sabbath,  Taaroarfi  atfendndi  his 
Infther  also  became,  a  few  months  afterwards,  a  smcere 
convert.  They  accompanied  ns  to  Huahine  in  ISia 
Taaroaris  died  rather  suddenly  in  183L  His  fstiier  is 
the  venonble  king  of  Huahine ;  and  has,  ever  since  his 
retnm,  proved  not  only  a  father  to  the  people,  but  a 
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uniform  and  bright  ornament  to  the  religion  of  the 
Cross. 

Besides  these .  regular  periods  of  instmctbn  and 
tim^  of  public  worship^  the  Missionaries  frequently 
held  special  meetings  with  those  whose  names  they 
had  written  down^  for  the  purpose  of  unfolding  more 
fully  the  sublime  doctrines  of  revelation^  and  uniting 
with  them  in  social  worship*  They  had  the  delightful 
satisfaction  of  hearing  some  of  the  new  converts  engage 
in  prayer^  and  were  surprised  and  gratified^  in  a  high 
degree^  with  their  fluency  and  fervour^  as  well  as  the 
appropriateness  of  their  language^  when  engaged  in  this 
sacred  duty.  They  also  learned  with  pleasure^  that 
they  were  accustomed  to  retire  morning  and  evening 
for  secret  prayer. 

In  one  of  the  visits  which  Mr.  Nott  made  to  the 
residence  of  Taaroarii^  for  the  purpose  of  preaching 
to  his  people^  he  was  followed  by  Patii,  the  priest  of 
the  temple  in  Papetoai^  the  district  in  which  the 
Missionaries  resided.  This  individual  appeared  to  listen 
most  attentively  to  what  was  said ;  and  after  the  con* 
dusion  of  the  service^  he  and  Mr.  Nott  proceeded  toge- 
ther along  the  beach  towards  the  settlement.  As  they 
walked^  Patii  fully  disclosed  the  feelings  of  his  mind  to 
Mr.  Nott^  and  assured  him  that  on  the  morrow^  at  a  cer^^ 
tain  hour,  he  would  bring  out  the  idols  under  his  care, 
and  publicly  bum  them.  The  declaration  was  astound- 
ing; it  was  too  decisive  and  important  in  its  nature, 
and  promised  residts  almost  too  momentous  to  be 
true.  Mr,  Nott  replied,  ^^  I  fear  you  are  jesting  with 
me,  and  stating  what  you  think  we  wish,  rather  than 
what  you  intend.  I  can  scarcely  allow  myself  to  believe 
what   you    say,"      ^^  Don't    be    unbelieving,"    replied 

2b 
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Vktii,  ^^  wait  tOl  to-mo]nd(»r^  and  yon  shaU  tee/'  Tte 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ  was  the  topic  of  convenation 
until  thby  tieac&ed  the' setdemeni ;  when  Pbtii  took  his 
feave^  and  Mr.  Nott  infomked  hift  colleaipies  of  th^  mic- 
cess  of  his  tidit  to  the  ydul^  chief  of  Huahine^  and  the 
determinatiion  "^hich  the  pri^t  of  th6  district  had  nkad^e 
known  to  hikn.  The  iAiptedsiV^  which  th^  intelligence 
of  these  eVents  produded  upon  their  mindsi  was  that  df 
mingled  adttdration,  gratitude^  iUid  hd^e^  Hb  a  degree 
that  may  be  bietter  imagined  thaA  expretts^* 

The  arrival  of  the  ev toihg  of  the  following  day  was 
awaitied  with  an  umistud  agitation  and  incitement  of 
feeling.  Hoi^e  kad  fear  altematdy  pervaded  ttie  mindis 
of  l^e  Missionaries  and  theiir  )pupils^  with  regard  to  the 
burning  of  the  idols^  aq4  the  consequent  tumult^  devastsh 
tioh^  and  bloodshed  that  might  foUdw.  llife  adhOrenta 
of  Ghristiaii^ity  were  but  few^  ( letis  than  fifty^)  and  sur- 
rdunded  by  j^ous  and  cruel  idolaters — who  already 
be^^  to  Wonder  ^^wfaereunto  this  thing  might  gh>#/' 
Patii^  however^  was  punctual  to  his  word.  He^  with  his 
frietids^  had  collected  a  quantity  of  fuel  near  the  se&- 
beach ;  anid^  in  the  aftemdon^  '^e  wood  was  split,  and 
piled  on  a  point  of  land  in  the  western  part  of  Papetoai^ 
bear  the  linrge  national  I^arae^  or  temple^  in  which  he 
had  officiated.  The  report  of  his  intentioii  had  spread 
among  ilihe  people  of  the  district^  and  midtitudes  assem- 
bled to  witaesB  this  daring  act  o!f  impiety^  cm*  the  sudden 
rengeance  whidi  they  expected  Wonld  fall  upon  the 
sacrilegioiis  criminal.  The  Missiotiaries  and  l!helr 
friends  also  attended.  The  varied  emotions  of  hope  and 
fear^'  of  dread  and  expectation^  with  a  strange  Bit  of 
mysterious  foi^boding,  agitating  the  bosoms  t>f  the 
xnultitttda^  were  strongly  marked  in  the  countenances 
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of  the  v/fietaton;  reiembUog,  ptethajia  in  noviqall 
degree,  the  feeliog  depleted  ip  the  viwg«B  of  the  mittm-r 
bled  Israelites,  iviiea  the  prophet  Elijah  mrnmone^ 
them  to  prove  the  power  of  Ba^  oj  to  acfcaowlsdge  th« 
otmiipotencci  of  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  short  time  hefors 
■un-^  Fatii  4ppWKd,  and  ordered  hia  attendants  to 
lyply  fire  to  the  pilp.  This  being  done,  hP  hwt^ed  to  the 
sacred  depository  9f  hia  goda,  hrpught  Uiem  oiit,  i^ot  in- 
deed as  he  h&d  beoa  on  lome  OGcasipQS  |tC(nKt^qied  to.  d<^ 
that  they  plight  zeceir*  the  blind  homage  of  the  waiting 
popala(»,-rbut  W  conirince  the  deluded  mulUtude  of  th« 
knpoteney  and  the  Vftnify  of  the  objects  of  their  adora- 
tum  ^d  their  dread.  When  he  ^proftched  tiie  buming 
pile,  he  Iwd  them  down  on  the  ground.  They  went 
small  carved  WQoden  images,  rude  imitationB  of  the 
human  figure }  or  ahapeless  logs  of  wood,  oovered  with 
finely  hraided  and  ^niriQusly  wrought  oinet  of  cocoa-nut 
fibres,  and  ontamented  with  red  feathers.  The  aocom- 
ponying  repre^enta^oos  will  convey  some  idea  of  the 
shape  and  appearai^oe  of  the  former  land. 
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Patii  tore  off  the  Bacred  cloth  in  which  they  were  enve<^ 
loped^  to  be  safe  from  the  gaze  of  vulgar  eyes ;  stripped 
them  of  their  ornaments,  which  he  cast  into  the  fire;  and 
then  one  by  one  threw  the  idols  themselves  into  the  cracks 
ling  flames — sometimes  pronoimcing  the  name  and  pedi- 
gree of  the  idol,  and  expressing  his  own  regret  at  having 
worshipped  it-»-at  others,  calling  upon  the  spectators  to 
behold  their  inabUity  even  to  help  themselves.  Thus 
were  the  idols  which  Patii,  who  was  a  powerfiil  priest  in 
Eimeo,  had  worshipped,  publicly  destroyed.  The  flames 
became  extinct,  and  the  sun,  which  had  never  before  shed 
his  rays  upon  such  a  scene  in  those  islands,  cast  his  last 
beams,  as  he  sunk  behind  the  western  wave,  upon  the 
expiring  embers  of  that  fire,  which  had  already  mingled 
with  the  earth  upon  which  it  had  been  kindled — the  adies 
of  the  once  obeyed  and  dreaded  idols  of  Eimeo. 
>  Patii  on  thia  occasion  was  not  prompted  by  a  spirit 
of  daring  bravado,  but  by  the  conviction  of  truth, 
deeply  imipressed  upon  his  heart,  and  a  desire  to 
undeceive  his  deluded  countrymen  |  probably  consi* 
dering,  that  as  his  conduct  and  instruction  had  hereto* 
fore  done  much  to  extend  and  propagate  the  influence 
of  idolatry,  so  his  thus  publicly  abandoning  it,  and 
exposing  himself  to  aU  the  consequences  of  their  dieaded 
ire,  would  most  effectually  weaken  their  confidence  in  the 
gods,  and  lead  them  to  desire  instruction  concerning 
that  Being,  who,  he  was  convinced,  was  the  only  living 
and  true  God, — ^who  was  a  spirit,  and  was  to  be  woiv 
shipped,  jQot  with  human  or  other  sacrifices,  save  those 
of  a  broken  heart  and  a  contrite  spirit,  or  the  men* 
fices  of  thanksgiving  and  of  praise. 

Although    many    of    the     spectators     undoubtedly 
viewed  Patii  with  feelings  analogous  to  those  with  which 
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the  McUtiaiiB  viewed  the  i^stle  Paul  when  the  viper 
fastened  on  his  hand^  and  were,  many  of  them,  evidently 
disappointed  when  they  saw  no  evil  befall  him,  they 
did  not  attenqpt  to  rescue  the  gods,  when  insulted, 
and  perhi^s  riven  by  the  axcf,  or  stripped  to  be  cast 
into  the  flames.  .  No  tumult  followed,  and  no  one 
came  forward  to  revenge  the  ingult  ofliered  to  thatute* 
lar  deities  of  their  country.  Probably,  Gamaliel-like, 
they  thought  it  best  not  to  interfere  at  that  time,  as 
their  belief  in  the  power  of  the  gods  had  hithertd 
remained  unshaken,  and  they  doubtless  expected  that,  in 
their  own  way,  the  gods  would  take  signal  vengeance  on 
those  by  whom,  in  the  sight  of  the  nation,  they  had  been 
thus  dishonoured. 

'  The  watchfol  providence  of  Gody  over  His  infant  cause 
in  these  islands,  was  remarkably  conspicivras  in  pre« 
serving  Patii  and  his  fridids,  and  allowing  them,  after 
the  evehts  of  the  evening,  safely  and  peacefully  to 
return.  There  were  many  present,  who  v^ere  indig- 
nant at  the  insult,  anid  filled  with  rage  at  the  impiety  of 
the  act,  as  well  as  convinced,  'that  if  this  conduct  should 
be  imitated  by  otiiers,  not  only  would  their  craft  and 
their  emoluments  be  endangered,  but  they  would  no 
Ioniser  be  aUe.  to  exercise  that  miquestioned  influence 
over  the  people,  to  .which  they  had  hitherto  been  aecns* 
tomed ;  nor  to  indulge  their  base  propensities,  and  live 
in .  that  luxurious  ease  they  then  enjoyed.  Had  any 
popular  tumult  followed  this  heroic  act,  tl|e  idolaters 
were  so  muneroos  and  powerful,  and  the  Christians 
sa.weak,  that  their  destruction  would  hsfve.  been 
inevitable;  and  even  the  lives  of  the  Afissionaries,  who 
would  have  been  considered  as  the  cause  of  aU  the  dis- 
turbances, might  not  have  been  secure.    God,  however. 
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preserved  thein^  and  they  refcnmed/to  render  ta  liim  tha 
thaakfl  and  the  glorjr  due  nnto  hia  name. 

The  conduct  of  Patii^  when  it  )»ee«ine  more  eactenqTOly 
knowii^  produced  the  moat  dedaive  effecta  on  the  prieata 
and  people.  Numbera  in  Tahiti  aad  J^meo  were  enn 
holdened^  by  (da  raample — ^not  only  in  burning  their 
idola^  but  dewoUahing  their  mwm  or  templea ;  their 
altera  were  akg  atripped  and  orertbrown^  and  the  wood 
employed  in  their  conatruction  opnv^ted  into  fuel^  and 
uaed  in  the  native  kitchena. 

PatU  became  the  pupil  of  the  Miadonariea,  and  • 
eonatant  worahipper  of  the  true  God^  perapvering  amidat 
muph  ridiciite  wi  peraieeution*  Whether  hia  mind  had 
at  thia  time  undergone  a  divine  and  deciaive  change^  ife 
ia  npt  nec^saary  now  to  baquire;  every  endence  that 
cQuld  be  requiredf  haa  aince  been  given,  of  the  aincerity 
of  hia  profeaalon  of  C!b?iatianity,  and  the  inflnenfre 
of  ita  prin<»plea  on  hia  heart*  Hia  conduct^  feona 
thia  period,  haa  been  uniformly  moial  and  upright^  his 
mind  humble,  hia  diapoaition  afiectiimate  and  mild,  and 
hia  habita  of  life  reformed  and  induataiona*  T\kt  in?* 
fluenee  of  hia  character  in  Piqpetpai,  where  lie  ia  beat 
known,  haa  occaaioned  hia  eleotian  to  an  important 
ofioe  in  the  Chriatian  church*  He  ia  a  valuable  aad 
atcfidy  friend,  and  an  ai^iatant,  in  whom  the  Bfia« 
aionariea  can  repoa^  confidence.  Although  not  a 
chief  of  the  higheat  rank>  he  had  been  caiaed  by  the 
king  and  people  to  the  olice  of  a  magistrate,  ia  his 
own  Strict*  Hia  cptiduot  on  the  above  oocaaioB  gars 
idolatry  a  Vtdb  more  deadly  than  any  winch  it  had 
before  received,  and  ipflijcted  a  wound,  £r^m  whioh, 
with  ^  the  energy  asbaeqpaently  manifested,  k  never 
oonld  recover* 
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'  In  the  moiidi  of  March^  1814^  Mr.  Nott^  accompa&ie4 
by  Mr.  Hayward^  tislted  Hiuihltie^  Ralaiea,  and  Talia% 
Ae  ptindpal  ^  the  Society  blands^  ccmverring  with  the 
fnfafebitMitB^  trapsing  roimd  the  iatande^  and  preaching 
to  the  people  wii^mver  it  wae  totivenient.  In  every 
place  they  were  welcomed  and  entertained  with  Immn 
pftality.  He  uibabitBhts  frequently  aMemUed  to  hear 
ttnir  iMstmctiAna^  m  wooa  aa  they  knew  of  Iheir  arrlvat 
in  a  diatvfat  or  tillage}  wfaleitiB,  on  every  fonner 
occtaion^  it  had  requii^d  bmch  time  and  Mow,  by 
penonal  a^placattm,  te  aaieiiribfe  the  amalleat  Gongr&« 
gatftona.  Many  appealed  tb  listen  wilii  .eameatneaa  and 
satiflfiMrtion  to  the  message  they  delivered^  called  God 
the  gbod  i|nxit|  and  sdnipled  n»t  to  Sesigaate  their 
own  gois  «8  warua  nmmnim,  aad  warua  im,  fboGdi 
sf^rits^  and  evil  spirifai* 

ia  Ihe  witamn  of  die  same  year^  Mkr.  WUsom  weM  <te 
board  a  vessel  at  Simao^  which  was  drivea  te  Ite 
leewaferd  jahnda^  ^^rihnte  eonlarary  wiadh  detained  him 
aasl  Mb  emsupBadnm  for  thiee.  moilduk  I>vriBg  Oia 
period  he  was  much  among  the  peqple^  pteadied  to 
attentive  cbngregatiebs  t»  the  SahboA  and  other  days^ 
and  was  happy  to  find  that  thoae  whose  names  had  been 
wntten  down  tit  Tahiti  eoirftinued  steadfast.  He  also 
added  to  their  nmnber  thirty^i-iune  others^  whose  names^ 
at  their  own  deshre^  were  recorded  as  tJke  professed  wor^ 
shippeiB  of  the  true  Ood.  When  he  left  themy  they 
expraned  the  deepest  ^pegvct,  and  requested  that  one  of 
the  MneionarieS  would  come  and  veside  among  tlwm. 

Before  Mr.  Nott  •fisibed  the  Sodety  Uands^  he 
Amshed  the  translation  of  the  GOspel  of  ].^e;  and^  in 
the  course  oT  the  taiae  year^  the  Misnenaries  sent  a 
tM>py  of  their  oaftechiam  to  New  South  Wales,  to  be 
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printed  there.  They  were  exceedingly  aiudoiis  to  obtain 
a  supply  of  eletiaentary  books;  as  the  spelling  books 
from  England  were  expended^  and  the  desire  for 
instruction  had  increased  to  such  a  degree,  thai 
upwards  of  two  hundred  scholars  attdnded  their  school 
atPapetoai. 

About  this  time,  several  of  the  ddcCs  of  the.  Society 
Islands^  and  many  of  their  adherents,  who  had  come 
up  in  1811  to  assist  Pomare  in  the  recovery  of  his 
government  and  authority  in  Tahiti,  returned  to  their 
own  dominions ;  not,  however^  without  most  earnestly 
requesting  the  Missionaries  to  send  them  teachers  and 
books* 

Tamatoa  and  his  brother,  with  other  chiefis,  had  been 
residing,  for  some  time  at  the  Missionary  station  in 
Eimeo,  they  had  attended  the  school  and  public  in^ 
struction  in  the  place  of  worship ;  and  several,  among 
the  most  promising,  of  whom  was  Paumoand,  at 
present  a  valuable  native  Missionary  in  the  Harvey 
islands,  i^peared  to  be  under  the  decisive  influence 
of  Christian  principle.     . 

After  an  absence  of.  two  years,  during  iriiich  he  had 
resided  in  Tahiti^  vainly  expecting'  the  restoration  of 
his  government,  and  endeavouring  to  recover  his 
authority  in  his  hereditary  dominions,  Pomare  returned 
to  Eimeo  in  the  autumn  of  1814^  accompanied  by  a  large 
train  of  adherents  and  dependants,  all  professors,  at  least, 
of  Christianity.  These  regularly  attended  the  school, 
and.  increased  the  congregation  to  such  a  degree,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  enlai^e  the  place  of  worship.  The 
king  had  been  unable  to  withstand  the  temptation 
with  which  he  had  been  assailed  at  Tahiti,  to  use 
ardent    spirits;    and  although  not   addicted  to  entire 
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itttoxication^  yet  it  induced  iUie  Miaaionaries  to  fear  that 
ht,  like  A^ppa^  was  but  afaaott  a  CfarittiaQ.  Tliey 
could  not  but  Indulge  unfttyourable  apprehensions  on 
Ub  account ;  yet,  considering  Us  previous  habitSy  thai 
intemperance  had  ever  been  the  vice  to  which  he  was 
most  addicted^  and  the  peculiar  temptations  to  which 
Us  residence  in  Tahiti  had  exposed  him^  they  could  not 
readily  relinquish  the  hopes  they  had  entertained  re* 
specting  him. 

The  numerous  attendance  and  increasing  earnestness 
of  the  people^  induced  the  Missionaries  to  meet  them 
for  Divine  worship  twice  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  once 
during  the  week.  In  addition  to  these  public  instruo* 
tions,  they  held  a  meeting  every  Sabbath  evening  with 
diose  whose  names  had  been  written  down  as  the 
disciples  of  Christ,  and  spent  much  time  in  more 
private  endeavours  to  direct  die  viewsj  and  confirm 
the  belief,  of  those  who  were  desirous  to  be  added  to 
Aeiy  number.  These  sacred  exercises  were  enlivened 
by  the  natives^  who  united  with  their  teachers  in 
celebrating  the  praises  of  Jehovah,  a  number  of  the 
natives  having  been  taugli^  to  sing  hymns  that  had  been 
composed  in  the  native  language.  The  Missionaries 
had  often,  with  mingled  feelings  of  horror  and  pity, 
heard  their  songs  of  licentiotisness  or  <rf  war,  as  well  as 
the  cantllladons  of  their  heathen  worship,  and  Iheir 
songs  in  honour  of  their  idols }  and  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  delightfal  transport 
tvith  which,  at  first,  they  must  have  heard  the  high 
praises  of  the  Almighty  ascend  from  native  voices. 

Up€qMtru,  a  principal  cliief  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Tahiti,  came  over  to  Eimeo  for  the  express  purpose 
of   seeking   Christian   instruction,   and   attending    the 

2f 
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assemblieB.for.  public  worship.  He  was  accompanied  by 
twelve  of  his  people^  equally  anxious  with  himself^  and 
his  wife^  Maihota,  to  know  more  respecting  these 
important  matters.  On  the  15th  of  April  they  reached 
the  Missionary  station.  The  following  day  was  the 
Sabbath.  They  attended  public  worship  in  the  fore- 
noon ;  and  when  they  saw  the  congregation  standing  up^ 
and  heard  them  sing  the  praises  of  Jehovah  in  their 
native  tongue^  they  were  for  some  time  mute  with  as- 
tonishment, and  some  of  them  so  deeply  affected^  as  to 
be  unable  to  refrain  firom  tears.  An  excellent  discourse 
was  afterwards  delivered  by  Mr.  Scott,  to  which  they 
listened  with  mingled  feelings  of  wonder  and  delight. 

A  variety  of  events  occurred  at  this  time,  to  confirm 
the  attachment  of  those  who  had  professed  themselves 
favourable  to  Christianity,  and  to  induce  those  who  were 
imdecided  to  join  them.  On  one  occasion,  a  family  in 
Eimeo  were  plunged  into  great  distress,  on  account  of 
the  sufferings  of  one  of  its  members,  and  the  prospeet 
of  a  fatal  issue.  A  priest  was  sent  for,  who  implored 
the  assistance  of  his  god;  but,  continuing  his  inter* 
cession  for  a  long  time^  without  any  apparent  relief  to 
the  sufferer,  he  deserted^  and  left  the  family  in  hopeless 
disappointment.  A  native,  who  was  a  worshipper  of 
Jehovah,  was  among  the  attending  friends.  He  kneeled 
down,  and  offered  up  a  fervent  prayer  to  the  true  God. 
While  he  was  thus  engaged^  relief  was  afforded,  and 
the  weeping  and  forebodings  of  the  family  turned  into 
grateful  wonder,  and  joyous  gratulations.*    I  simply 

*  In  noording  tiiis  inotdent,  it  is  proper  to  state,  that  the  Misnonariea 
disclaim  aU  idea  of  mirwiiUm  inteipositioii.  At  the  same  time,  the  prori- 
dential  coincidence  of  the  events,  and  the  encouragement  which  the  word 
of  God  gives  to  <<  fervent  and  effectual  prayer,"  demand  attentive  con- 
sideration, and  grateful  acknowledgment.— Psalm  criL  4t. 
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State  the  fact,  as  it  is  recorded  by  the  Missionary  in  the 
island  at  the  time^  without  making  aiiy  comment ;  wliich, 
indeed^  it  neither  requires  nor  admits.  On  the  minds 
of  the  fiunily,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  it  pro- 
duced a  powerful  impression.  They  hastened  to  the 
idol  temple  of  the  district,  which  they  demolished, 
breaking  down  the  altars,  and  bringing  forth  their  gods, 
which  they  execrated  as  false,  and  publicly  committed 
to  the  flames. 

A  similar  instance  occurred  early  in  this  year. 
One  of  the  scholars,  the  wife  of  an  areoi,  who  had 
for  some  time,  with  her  husband's  consent,  attend^ 
the  school,  was  suddenly  takm  ill.  The  members  of 
the  fiimily  were  alarmed;  and,  accustomed  to  attribute 
every  calamity  to  the  anger  of  the  gods,  immediately 
conduded  that  her  illness  was  occasioned  by  their  dis- 
pleasure, which  she  had  probably  incurred  by  attehdiiqf 
the  school  and  the  Christian  worship  of  the  Missionaries. 
Po/tj,  the  priest  of  the  district,  was  instantly  sent  tor. 
On  his  arrival,  a  small  pig  and  a  young  plantain  were 
procured,  and  handed  to  Patii ;  who,  in  offering  them  to 
his  god,  thus  addressed  him :  O  Satam!  eiaha  oe  e  nr^ 
faaaray /aaora,  Teie  te  hapoy  ua  faanie  ia  oeyua  kaava^ 
rthia  e  te  papaa,  JHe  te  buaa,  eiaha  e  riri;  ^^  O  Satan ! 
be  not  angry,  restore,  restore ;  this  is  the  sin,  deceived 
by  the  foreigners  (she)  has  forsaken  you.  Here  is  a 
pig  (as  an  atonement,)  be  not  angry.''  In  this  address 
it  is  singular  to  notice  the  application  of  the  term  Satan 
to  the  god  Patii  invoked.  It  was  introduced  by  the 
Missionaries,  and  at  this  time  adopted  by  the  Christians, 
when  speaking  of  any  of  the  idols  of  Tahiti.  Although 
dangerously  ill  at  the  time  these  efforts  were  made,  the 
woman  recovered ;  and,  notwithstanding  aU  the  fearful 
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representation  of  oonsequenoes^  made  by  her  friends^ 
attended  tbe  scbool  again^  ao  soon  as  ker  atrengtk 
admitted*  Her  in&utaation^  aa  Hiey  conceived  it  to  be 
in  this  respect^  not  only  enooiunged  her  schooi^feUoTfs^ 
boty  with  other  circumstances  which  occurred  aboat  the 
eame  time^  made  a  considerable  Impression  on  Ae  minds 
<rf  the  idolaters^  and  occasioned  some  of  the  priests 
publicly  to  declare  iheir  Arm  convktion  ^'thai  the 
religion  of  the  foreigners  would  prevail^  in  spite  V*  ^ 
0|D;pan'^jo».^ 

Tte  prcgress  ol  Divine  trudi  was  so  rapid  amoag 
the  natives^  diat,  in  the  dose  uf  1814^  not  fewer  than 
900  hearers  regularly  aittended  the  preaehing  of  the 
gospel.  Upwards  of  200  had  given  in  their  names^  aa 
professors  of  Christianity.  Three  IwuMlned  achokm 
attended  the  means  of  instruciion  in  Binieo;  hesides 
which^  there  we»e  a  number  in  Sir  Charles  Swidar'a 
Island,  Huahine,  and  Baiatea;  so  that,  at  this  time 
there  is  reason  to  bdieve  that  betveea  five  and  riK 
hundred  had  renounced  idol- worship. 

Tbe0e  encouraging  appearanoes,  iat  regard  to  the 
aftdfis  of  Ae  new  CMiverts,  only  appeared  to  anaase  the 
anger  of  their  idolatrous  enemies,  who  wefe  no  longer 
satisfied  with  simply  ridiculing,  and  tresting  with  con- 
tempt, the  objects  of  their  hatned,  bat  proceeded  to  mote 
alarming  plans  of  resiataone  against  tiie  prG^gresB  of 
those  new  principles  which  were  daily  gaining  giiJiwri 
among  the  people,  it  was  by  no  means  an  nncorttested 
triumph,  nor  an  undiluted  possession,  that  Christianity 
acquired  in  tliose  isfanads ;  every  iiaeh  was  relndantly  snr- 
rendeved ;  and,  at  several  periods,  persecution  raged,  aalid 
the  Elysian  bowers  of  Tahiti  and  E^eo,  as  much  as  ever 
it  bad  done  in  tiie  vaUeys  of  Piedmont^  at  the  metrapolis 
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of  tke  RcMttan  empire.  Mnay^  m  Tahiti  especially^  w^re 
pfamdered  of  their  properly,  hasiiflbed  -frtMa  thdr 
homes  and  dieir  poaseBuoiui,  their  hmiaea  were  Iranity 
3ad  they  tfaemflelves  faonted  for  aacri&eeB  to  be  offmd 
to  Oro,  nicrdty  beoauae  they  were  Bure  Atua  prayers  to 
God*  In  some  places,  the  peraecutMim  ipere  so  uiTete- 
zate  as  to  produoe  remon^aiineefl^  evai  bom,  several  of 
the  inferior  diiefiB,  vrho  were  themselves  idolaters. 

The  commencement  of  the  year  1815  jb  diBtingaisbed, 
in  the  aonab  of  Tahiti,  by  chai^^  in  society^  affectii^ig 
deeply,  not  cady  the  religious,  but  the  domestic  coadi* 
tjon  of  tile  people,  espedally  of  tiie  females.  Uoktry 
had  exerted  all  its  withedng  and  deadly  iaflaenoe,  not 
only  over  e^ery  mnmeDt  of  their  eartidy  exi^^^ice,  bat 
every  depaftment  of  life,  destroying,  by  its  debasing  and 
nsocial  dictates,  erery  tender  feeliag,  and  dl  the  ea« 
joymeixta  of  domestic  intercourse.  The  faitiier  aod  the 
motiier,  witii  their  cMldrea,  nerer,  as  one  social  happy 
band,  surroaaded  the  domestic  hearth,  or,  ass^nUing 
«mder  the  gntefal  shade  of  tiie  Terdant  groFC^  partook 
together,  as  a  fnnily,  of  the  bounties  of  Proiridencet 
The  nameless  but  delightful  emotions,  experiemced  on 
audi  occasioDB,  were  unknown  to  them^  and  all  that 
we  are  aecustomed  to  distinguish  by  the  endearing 
oppdlation  of  domeatie  haziness.  The  institutes  of 
Oio  and  Tasie  inexorably  required,  not  only  that  the 
vife  ahoidd  not  eat  those  kinds  «f  food  of  which  the 
husband  partook,  but  that  she  should  not  eat  in  the 
fiame  plaos,  or  prepaie  her  food  at  the  same  fire.  This 
restriction  i^lied  aot  only  to  the  wife,  with  regard 
to  her  husband,  bi^  to  all  the  individuals  of  th^ 
female  aes,  from  their  birth  to  the  day  of  their  death. 
In  sickness  or  pain^  or  whatever  other  circumstanffiPBy 
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the  mother^  the  wife^  the  sister^  or  the  daughter,  might 
be  brought  into,  it  was  never  relaxed.  The  men, 
especiaUy  those  who  occasionally  attended  on  the  ser- 
vices of  idol  worship  in  the  temple,  were  considered 
tYi,  or  sacred  3  while  the  female  sex,  altc^ether,  was  con- 
sidered noa,  or  common :  the  men  were  allowed  to  eat 
the  flesh  of  the  pig,  and  of  fowls,  and  a  variety  of  fish, 
cocoa-nuts,  and  plantains,  and  whatever  was  presented 
as  an  offering  to  the  gods,  which  the  females,  on  pain 
of  death,  were  forbidden  to  touch ;  as  it  was  supposed, 
they  would  pollute  them.  The  fires  at  which  the  men'a 
food  vras  cooked,  were  also  sacred,  and  were  forbidden  to 
be  used  by  the  females.  The  baskets  in  which  their  pro- 
vision was  kept,  and  the  house  in  which  the  men  ate,  were 
also  sacred,  and  prohibited  to  the  females  under  the  same 
cruel  penalty.  Hence  the  inferior  food,  both  for  wives, 
daughters,  &c.  was  cooked  at  separate  fires,  deposited 
in  distinct  baskets,  and  eaten  in  lonely  solitude  by  the 
females,  in  little  huts  erected  for  the  purpose. 

The  most  offensive  and  frequent  imprecations  which 
the  men  were  accustomed  to  use  towards  each  other, 
referred  also  to  this  degraded  condition  of  the  females. 
E  taha  miti  noa  oe  no  to  medua,  Mayest  thou  become  a 
bottle,  to  hold  salt  water  for  thy  mother ;  or  another, 
Mayest  thou  be  baked  as  food  for  thy  mother;  were  im- 
precations they  were  accustomed  to  denounce  upon  each 
other :  or.  Take  out  yoxur  eye-ball,  and  give  it  to  your 
mother  to  eat. 

To  this  cheerless  and  debasing  distinction,  the 
female  sex  had  been  for  ages  subject,  from  the  direct 
injunctions  of  their  false  system  of  religion ;  and  as  its 
cumbrous  fabric  began  to  give  way,  this  barbarous  and 
arbitrary  requisition    was    proportiouably  disregarded. 
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Not  only  were  the  sacred  materials  with  which  the  altars, 
and  the  apendages  of  the  temple^  had  been  constructed,' 
converted  into  fael ;  but  the  food,  considered  sacred,  was 
esteemed  so  no  longer,  the  invidious  and  debasing  dis- 
tinctions attached  to  the  females  were  removed,  and  both 
sexes,  among  those  who  professed  Christianity,  sat  down 
together  to  their  cheerful  meal. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  encouraging  prospects, 
although  enfeebled  by  frequent  indisposition,  the  Mis- 
sionaries prosecuted  their  work;  their  scholars  increased 
in  the  same  degree  that  the  profession  of  Christianity 
prevailed,  and  a  supply  of  four  hundred  copies  of  their 
abridgment  of  the  New  Testament,  and  a  thousand 
copies  of  small  elementary  books,  which  had  been  printed 
in  New  South  Wales,  arrived  very  opportunely  about 
this  time ;  spelling  books  they  were  still  much  in  want 
of,  as  those  formerly  printed  in  England  had  long  been 
expended. 

Such  was  the  pleasing  state  of  things  in  the  com- 
mencement of  1815.  The  importance  and  advantages  of 
education  appeared  to  be  more  extensively  appreciated, 
and  between  forty  and  fifty,  principally  adults,  regularly 
attended  the  Mission  school.  The  agents  of  vice,  ido- 
latry, and  cruelty,  were  not  inactive.  The  struggle 
between  light  and  darkness,  truth  and  error,  order  and 
anarchy,  benevolence  and  barbarism,  had  never  ap- 
peared more  intense  and  conspicuous,  than  at  this 
time.  The  little  band  of  scholars  in  the  Mission 
school,  and  worshippers  in  the  chapel,  unwilling  to 
enjoy  their  privileges  alone,  employed  every  proper 
and  persuasive  means  to  induce  their  friends  and 
relatives  to  attend  to  these  things ;  at  least  to  make 
a  trial  of  the  school,  and  to  hear  what  was  said  about 
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the  true  God.  The  latter^  however,  freqoentlf  became 
indignant  at  the  very  proposal,  charging  the  God  of  the 
foreignera  with  all  the  maladies  under  which  thejr 
suffered,  and  the  disturbances  that  agitated  the  comrtry ; 
aocusing  them  also  of  bringing  down  the  vengeance  of 
their  own  gods  upon  the  family,  by  deserting  their 
altars,  and  worshipping  with  the  strangers.  Frequently, 
however,  they  answered  their  entreaties  only  with  ridi- 
cule and  scorn,  tauntingly  inquiring.  Where  is  the  good 
of  which  you  speak  so  much — the  salvation  of  which  you 
tell  us  ?  the  foreigners  themselves  die,  their  pupils  die, 
or  sufier  the  same  pain  that  we  do ;  and  what  good  have 
you  derived  from  going  to  their  schools  ?  Let  us  see— if 
you  go  this  week,  and  bring  home  a  good  bundle  of 
cloth,  or  scissors,  or  knives,  or  anything  else  worth 
having,  then  we  will  go  too;  if  not,  we  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  such  profitless  work.  The  state  of  things 
resembled  greatly  that  described  by  the  Saviour,  when 
speaking  of  the  results  that  should  follow  the  promulga- 
tion of  his  gospel.  In  many  a  family,  the  husband  was 
an  idolater,  and  the  wife  a  Christian, — or  the  reverse;  the 
parents  addicted  to  the  gods  of  their  ancestors,  and  the 
child  a  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  many  a  wife  was 
beaten  by  her  husband,  and  many  a  child  driven  firom 
the  parental  roof,  solely  on  account  of  their  attachment 
to  the  new  religion.  In  Tahiti,  the  idolaters  proceeded 
to  the  greatest  acts  of  lawless  violence  and  horrid 
murder. 

More  than  once,  individuals  were  selected  to  be 
offered  in  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  only  because  they  were 
Christians.  Mr.  Davies,  in  his  journey  round  Tahiti, 
in  1816,  met  with  the  murderer  of  the  young  man 
who   was   offered  in  sacrifice  by  the  people  of  Taia- 
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rabu^  to  insure  success  in  their  last  attack  upon  the 
people  of  Atehuru  and  Papara,  and  whose  tragical  death 
he  justly  considered^  ought  to  be  recorded^  because  it  is 
hoped  it  was  ^^the  last  human  sacrifice  offered  in 
Tahiti,"  and  because  the  idctim  was  selected  ^^on 
account  of  his  attachment  to  Christianity/" 

Aberahama,  an  interesting  and  intelligent  young  man, 
who  was  a  pupil  in  our  school  at  Eimeo,  was  marked  out 
as  a  victim ;  and^  when  the  servants  of  the  priests  came 
to  take  him^  being  obliged  to  fly  for  his  life^  he  was  pursued 
by  the  murderers,  shot  at,  wounded,  and  but  narrowly, 
escaped.  When  he  received  the  ball,  he  fell,  and, 
unable  to  save  himself  by  flight,  crawled  among  the 
bushes,  and  hid  himself  so  completely,  as  to  elude  the 
vigilant  search  of  his  enemies,  although  it  was  continued 
for  some  time,  and  they  often  passed  near  his  retreat. 
Under  cover  of  the  darkness  of  night,  he  crept  down  to 
the  dwelling  of  his  friends,  who  dressed  his  wound,  and 
conveyed  him  to  a  place  of  safety.  But,  although  he 
recovered  from  the  shot,  and  lives^  not  only  to  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  the  gospel  in  this  world,  and  to  be  useful 
in  imparting  its  benefits  to  others,  he  will,  to  adopt  the 
language  of  Mr.  Davies,  **  carry  the  honourable  scar  to 
his  grave." 

An  immolation,  equally  affecting,  was  related  to 
me  by  Mr.  Nott.  A  fine,  intelligent  young  man,  on 
becoming  a  disciple  of  Christ,  and  a  public  worshipper 
of  Jehovah,  was  ridiculed  by  his  family ;  this  proving 
ineffectual^  flattering  promises  were  made  of  temporal 
advantages,  if  he  would  again  unite  with  those 
who  had  been  his  former  associates  in  idol  worship ; 
these  he  also  declined.  He  then  was  threatened  with 
all  their  weight  of  vengeance ;  and  still  remaining  firm 
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to  his  determitlaAion^  hd  wik8  bkniriied  from  bis  fikther's 
house^  and  fdrd^  16  leftva  his  home.  Not  oatisfied 
with  this^  thittiBge  and  fnaligdant  haired  of  Ckristianitj, 
Which  is  g^iider^  by  ignorlttice  ibd  Idolatry^  and 
eherished  by  satanic  InfatUatioit,  {mrfitied  tiiffi  still.  A 
heathen  ceremoh^  was  at  hand^  for  iil^hicU  a  bnman 
▼ictiin  was  reqiilired^  wd  thld  young  tdWi  Wat  fldecled 
by  his  persecutors,  because  he  profeiMed  .to  be  a  wor- 
shipper of  the  true  God.  A  m6re  acdeptable  sacrifice 
they  thought  th6y  could  not  odler^  ai^  thif  reVi^ge  the^ 
should  thereby  wreak  tipon  him,  they  conceived  Would 
noli  only  gratify  their  o^^  insatiate  nialice,  bui  be  so 
acfceptable  td  the  gods  whom  he  had  refjected,  as  cer- 
taihljr  to  render  them  propitiouli.     On  the  ettning  of 

•  •  •  • 

the  day  preceding  that  on  which  the  ceremony  was  to 
take  place,  the  young  man,  as  his  custom  Wftd,  had 
i^tired  to  the  brow  of  a  hill  that  overlooked  Hie  valley 
ivhere  he  dwelt;  and  there,  seated  beneath  the  em- 
bowering shade  of  ah  elegantly  growing  clump  of  .trees, 
^as  absorbed  in  meditation,  pireviaus  to  offering  up  his 
evening  supplications  to  bis  God.  While  thus  engietged, 
his  seclusion  was  invaded,  and  his  solitude  disturbed, 
by  the  appearance  of  a  band  similar,  in  some  irespects, 
to  that  which  broke  in  upon  the  Saviour's  retirement  in 
Gethsemane.  A  number  of  the  servants  of  the  pHests 
and  chiefs  approached  the  young  man,  and  told  him  that 
the  king  had  ariived,  and,  wishing  to  see  him,  had  sent 
them  to  invite  him  down.  He  knew  of  the  approaching 
ceremony,— that  a  human  sacrifice  was  then  to  be  offered, 
— and  he  no  sooner  saw  them  advancing  to  his  retreat, 
tium  a  sudden  thought,  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  darted 
through  his  mind,  intimating  that  he  was  to  be  the 
victim.     He  received  it  as  a  premonition  of  his  doom  ^ 


aad^  in  la^ljr  to  the  requ^^t^  tol4  them^  cajxnly^  t^^t  he 
did  pot  thmk  ihi  king  had  lUTived^  »d  tl^  theiipfone, 
it  was  nnhecess^y  f<ir  him  tp  gp  doi?»«  Tt^  thei|  tol4 
him  tii^  die  priest^  or  isome  f4  hi»  fri^nd^^  w^phed  to  se^ 
him^  and  again  invited  him.  to  4ie^QeD4«  ^'  Wby^'^  piod 
ha^  ^'^  do  you  thna  seek  to  d^cety/e  m^  ?  Thp  pri/ept,  p|r 
\b,  way  ividi  to  |Me  m^,  hvt  it  ip  und^r  yefy 
cincuiiiptanees.  from  wbAt  yp^r  j^^es^^ge*  ?fQiA4 
imply;  I  knaw  a  cejremosy  «pprMch$8j  that  a  faimw 
victipi  18  then  to  be  offerei^:8Qito«|j|MBg  ,with|in  t^  m^ 
Jam  to  be  that  vktwiyMdyow  app^ign^c^  m4  yovr 
meaaage  confinna  my  contiction,  I!e9iua  Christ  ia  my 
Jke^er^  urithout  hia  pecmisaion  you  <:aonot  }iarm  me; 
yott  may  be  pecmitted  to  JkiU  my  body^  b¥t>  t  am  M^ 
4^aidiodiel'  My  soul  yoif  oani^ot  hurt;  thatiasaftta 
the  hands  of  Jc^na  £hriat>  by  .^fcom  it  fiU  te  -ikei^ 
beyond  your  power/'  Penoeiying  there  .wM  h^  li^ 
pjiH^i^eet  of  iadndng  him;  by  fdaefiopd^  to  acfiCjpptoy 
them'  towarda  ithe  beach,  and  Sndtated^  piM>bably,  hf  U^ 
heroical  reply,  they  nished  upon  hipi,  wounded,  an^ 
murdered  him,  and  then,  in  a  long  baaket  made  with  the 
leaves  of  the  overshadowing  cocoa-nut  tree,  bore  hia 
body  to  the  temple,  where,  with  exultation,  it  waa 
offered  in  sacrifice  to  their  god.  They  had,  perhaps, 
beheld,  with  fiend-like  joy,  his  writhing  agonies  m 
death,  and  listened,  with  equal  delight,  to  his  expiring 
groans.  The  unconscioua  earth  had  been  aaturated 
with  his  blood;  and,  when  they  placed  his  body  on 
the  rude  altar,  or  suspended  it  from  the  sacred  tree,  in 
the  preaence  of  their  god,  they  not  only  supposed  they 
offered  a  sacrifice,  at  once  acceptable  and  efficacious, 
but,  doubtless,  viewed  the  immolation  as  one  by  which 
they  had  achieved  for  idolatry  a  triumph  "over  humanity 
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and  Christian  principle.  Before,  however,  these  feeling^ 
could  be  exercised,  and  the  earth  had  drank  up  his 
blood,  or  his  insulted  corpse  was  deposited  on  their 
altar,  his  liberated  and  ransomed  spirit  had  winged  its 
way  to  the  realms  of  blessedness,  received  the  welcome 
greeting  of  his  Saviour,  and,  invested  with  the  robes 
of  victory,  the  palm  of  triumph,  and  the  crown  of  glory^ 
had  joined  "the  nobly  army  of  martyrsj"  and  united  m 
ascriptions  of  grateful  homage  unto  Him  who  had  loved 
him,  and  not  only  made  him  faithful  to  the  end,  but 
triumphant  over  death.  Those  who  heard  the  young 
man's  dying  words,  and  witnessed  his  calm  unshaken 
firmness  in  the  moment  of  trial,  with  many,  among 
whom  the  report  circulated,  were  probably  led  to  think 
differently  of  the  religion  he  professed,  than  they  had 
done  before.  The  blood  of  the  martyrs  has  ever  been 
the  seed  of  the  church;  and,  from  an  exhibition  of 
principles  so  unequivocal  in  their  nature,  and  so  hiqppy 
in  their  effects,  it  is  not  too  much  to  presume  that  it 
proved  so  on  the  present  occasion. 
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CHAP.  K. 


DiiftillatioB  of  ardent  spirits — Description  of  a  native  still — ^Materials 
employed  in  distillation — ^Marderons  effects  of  intoxication — Seizura 
of  the  Queen  Chariotte— Murder  of  the  officers — Escape  of  Mr.  Shelly 
— Seisare  of  the  Daphne— -Massacre  of  the  captain  and  part  of  the  ciew 
— ^Upapam  remores  lo  Eimeo— First  Christians  denominated  Bukb 
Atoa — Public  triumph  orer  idolatry  in  Eimeo-— Visit  of  the  Qaeen 
and  her  sister  to  Tahiti— Emblems  of  the  gods  committed  to  the 
flamea— •Account  of  Fare&re— Projected  assassination  of  the  Bore 
Ata»— Manner  of  their  escape— War  in  T^diiti — ^Pomare's  tour  of 
Eimeo. 


Intbmpbrancb  at  this  time  prevailed  to  an  awful  and 
unprecedented  degree.  By  the  Sandwich  Islanders^ 
who  had  arrived  some  years  before^  the  natives  had 
been  taught  to  distil  ardent  spirits  from  the  saccha- 
rine ti  rooty  which  they  now  practised  to  a  great 
extent,  and  exhibited^  in  a  proportionate  degree, 
all  the  demoralizing  and  debasing  influence  of  drun- 
kenness. 

.  Whole  districts  frequently  united^  to  erect  what  might 
be  termed  a  public  still.  It  was  a  rude^  tmsightly 
machine,  yet  it  answered  but  too  well  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  made.  It  generally  consisted  of  a  laige 
fragment  of  rock^  hollowed  in  a  rough  manner,  and  fixed 
firmly  upon  a  solid  pile  of  stones^  leaving  a  space  tmder- 
neath  for  a  fire-place.  The  but-end  of  a  large  tree  was 
then  hollowed  out,  and  placed  upon  the  rough  stone  boiler 
for  a  cap.     The   baked  ti  root^  Dracance   termindlisy 
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macerated  in  water,  and  already  in  a  state  of  fermenta- 
tion,  was  then  put  into  the  hollow  Btone,  and  covered 
^th  the  unwieldy  cap.  The  fire  was  kindled  under- 
neath ;  a  hole  was  made  in  the  wooden  cap  of  the  still, 
into  which  a  long,  8ina)l>  bamboo  cane,  placed  in  a 
trough  of  cold  water,  was  inserted  at  one  end,  and, 
when  the  process  of  distillation  was  conunenced,  the 
spirit  flowed  from  the  other  into  a  calabash,  cocoa-nut 
shell,  or  other  vessel,  placed  un4,eFpe&th  to  receive  it. 
ThAitian  Still. 


When  the  materiab  were  prepared,  the  i^ien  and 
Myht>S  tbe  dU^iei.  Msenbltid  i»  a  Vind  Af':)Wippr*ry 
house;  eMc^d  «v(¥  Uie  still,  in  cnder  ti»:flrjfit(  tlw  PV9, 
as  tbeir  i041ed  tlie  spirit.  The  fint  t^at  i«9u«fi  (I'm 
tJieftiU  beiOg  the  atrwgfiWt,  it^tef  caU«d  Ah?  flo;'  il^  VW 
teceiultly  raeeijrad,  fiai  %wm  fco  the  «l)Hifi  ft#  fw^- 
quentlyprocmre^*  >vm  ifmk  by  the  pe»fl«  iio  gepeml. 
In  .this  emplpyiqant  thsy  wer?  sometime^  ,mg«gied  lw 
several  days  tt^etlier,  dfinking  tbe  spiijt  w  ^  iemd 
from  the  still,  Binlvog  j^to   a  gtate   ^  ind«icribable 
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wretcbednesB^  and  often  phictidD^  Ifa^  mxM  ferocimis 
borbivities. 

TnMUletB  among  the  nadreB  .ejqieti^noed  greater 
Inconvitiebce  from  these  cBstriot  stiUs  than  from  any 
other  daaee^  fqr  when  thc^  people  were  ddier  piepar*' 
ing  otie>  ^r  engi^ed  in  drinking^  it  warf  impdesible  to 
ohtida  Mser  fheir  attention^  or  the  commcm  offices  of 
hdspitalitjr*  Under  the  nnrestrained  influence  of  their 
faltotiealmg  dratight,  In  their,  appearance  and  actioni 
they  resembled  demons  more  than  human  heings. 

Sometimes^  in  a  deserted  still»lumse  might  be  seen 
the  fragmeiits  of  the  iude  boiler,  and  the  other  ap« 
(jfendikges  of  the  sUO,  scattered  in  confusion  on  the 
ground;  and  among  them  the  dead  and  mangled  bodies 
^  those  who  UUl  bete  wxaiered  with  axes  or  billets 
df  wood  hi  the  quarrels  that  had  terminated  their  dis- 
sipation* 

It.wM  not  only  among  themaeives  Ijhai  their  unbridled 
passicMfxs  led  to  sac^  eooAnities.  One  or  two  European 
inessels  were  seiced^  and  the  crews  inhumanly  murdered* 
The  fifst  was  the  Queen  Charlotte,  of  Port  Jackson,  the 
ressd  by  which  we  arrived  in  the  islands. 

Towards  the  autumn  of  1818,  Mr.  Shelly,  formerly  a 
Missionary  in  Tongatabu,  and  subsequently. in  Matavai, 
arrived  as  master  of  the  Queen  Charlofte,  at  Eimeo,  on 
his  way  to  the  PaUmotu,  or  Pearl  Islands.  These  lie  to 
the  eastward  of  Tahiti,  and  form  what  is  denominated 
the  Dangerous  Archipelago. .  Hie  i^essel  was  but  imper- 
fectly manned,  and  a  number  of  natives,  of  Rsiatea  and 
Tahiti,  Were  taken  on  board,  to  dive  among  tiie  lagoon 
islands  for  the  pearl  oyster.  They  proceeded  to  their 
destination,  but  had  scilrcely  commenced  their  pearl* 
fishing.  When  the  natives  attacked  the  crew,  barbarously 
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murdered  the  first  and  second  officers^  who  were  men  of 
fine  stature  and  benevolent  dispositions ;  and  killing  one 
of  the  seamen^  took  possession  of  the  ship.  Mr.  Shelly's 
life  was  threatened,  and  only  spared  at  the  instance  of 
two  Tahitians,  who,  anxious  to  save  him,  requested  that 
he  might  be  kept,  to  navigate  the  vessel  to  Tahiti, 
whither  they  intended  to  return.  One  of  these  natives 
was  Upaparu,  a  chief  of  rank,  present  secretary  to 
the  government  of  Tahiti,  and  a  steady  friend  to 
foreigners.  When  the  vessel  arrived  at  Tahiti,  Po- 
mare  succeeded  in  securing  to  Mr.  Shelly  its  restoration, 
though  most  of  the  property  had  been  plundered.  Mat- 
ting was  procured  for  sails,  and  the  vessel  reached  Port 
Jackson  in  safety. 

Flushed  with  the  success  that  had  attended  the  savage 
and  daring  effort  of  the  Ruateans,  the  Tahitians,  whom 
Captain  Fodger  had  employed  on  board  his  vessel,  the 
Daphne,  for  the  purpose  of  diving  among  the  pearl 
islands,  rose  upon  the  ship's  company,  murdered  the 
captdn  and  some  of  the  men,  took  possession  of  the 
vessel,  and  brought  her  to  Tahiti.  Mr.  G.  Bickndl,  a 
nephew  of  Mr.  Bicknell,  was  on  board  at  the  time, 
but  his  life  was  spared,  amidst  the  general  carnage  that 
attended  the  assault.  The  mutinous  natives  returned 
to  their  own  island,  but  were  met  as  they  were  about 
to  enter  the  harbour  at  Tahiti,  by  Captain  Walker  of  the 
Endeavour,  who  succeeded  in  retaking  the  vessel,  and 
thus  deprived  them  of  their  plunder. 

These  acts  of  daring  outrage  and  appalling  crime,  on 
the  one  side,  and  of  increasing  and  decided  attachment 
to  the  principles  of  order,  humanity,  and  religion,  on  the 
other,  seemed  to  indicate  that  matters  in  Tahiti  were 
fast  verging  to  an  important  issue,  and  that,  before  long. 
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some  violent  oonviilBion  in  society  mnftt  follow.  The 
MissicHiaries  oould  not  view  these  things  witii  insensi* 
bility^  as  they  saw  what  they  had  to  expect,  should  they 
fall  into  the  hands  of  those  who  iiad  been  gulky  of  such 
waniton  cruelty;  their  support  was^  however,  derived 
from  the  conviction^  that  their  God  was  governor  among 
the  nations^  and  that  the  Lord  omnipotent  reigned. 

Towardci  the  dose  of  the  year  1813,  one  of  the  early 
scholars  departed  io  the  world  of  spirits,  ilnder  the 
consolation  that  pure  religion  imparts  in  the  hour 
of  death.  He  was  often  heard  to  say,  while  confined 
to  his  couch,  when  he  saw  his  former  companions  going 
to  the  school,  or  the  place  of  worship,  '^  My  feet  cannot 
foUow,  but  my  heart  goes  with  you.''  He  did  not  pre- 
tend td  know  much,  but  he  knew  that  he  was'  a  sinner, 
and  that  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save 
sinners,  and  this  knowledge  removed-  from  his  mind  the 
fear  of  death. 

Early  in  the  same  year^  the  number  of  pupil»,  and 
of  those  who  professed  Christianity, 'consideraUy  in- 
creased in  Eimeo,  and  favourable  intelligence  continued 
to  arrive  from  the  adjacent  island. 

The  report  of  ihe  increase  of  the  Christians,  and  their 
ad\^ancement  in  knowledge,  &c.  had  already  circulated 
throughout  Tahiti;  the  minds  of  many  were  unsettled, 
and  numbers  were  hnlting  between  two  opinions.  Upa- 
parti,  a  chief  of  rank  and  influence  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Tahiti,  with  bis  wife,  and  twelve  or  thirteen  of  his 
people,  came  over  to  Eimeo,  in  order  to  receive 
instruction.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Leeward  Islands, 
whose  encampment  he  passed  when  on  his  way  to 
Papetoid,  strongly  persuaded  him  to  join  their  party, 
and  carry  the   flag  of  the  gods  to    Raiatea,   entreat- 

2h 
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ing.  him  to  adhere  to  the  religion  of.  his  fathers, 
and  to  beware  oi'  MaiupmipuUj  a  man  of  influence,  an' 
areoi,  and  a  high-priest,  from  Huahine,  who  had  recently 
joined  the  Christian  converts,  and  Utami,  a  well- 
informed  and  enterprising  man,  chief  in  the  island  of 
Tahaa,  who,  with  his  wife,  had  also  attached  himself 
to  their  number. 

Fifty  had  now  given  in  their  names,  as  having 
renounced  idolatry,  desiring  to  acknowledge  Jehovah- 
alone  as 'the  true  God,  and  to  be  instructed  in  the 
obedience  his  word  required.  Others  attended  in  such 
numbers,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  enlarge  the 
first  place  of  worship  they  had  ever  used  in  the  islands. 
The  converts  were  punctual  and  regular  in  their  ob- 
servance of  the  outward  ordinances  of  religion,'  in 
frequent  social  meetings  for  prayer,  and  seasons 
of  retirement  for  private  devotion.  Their  whole 
moral  conduct  seemed  changed;  the  things  they  once 
delighted  in,  they  now  abhorred,  and  found  aijoyment 
in ;  what  had  formerly  been  a  source  of  ridicule  or 
aversion.  Their  habit  of  invariably  asking  a  blessing, 
and  returning  thanks  after  meals,  and  their  frequent 
attention,  to  prayer,  attracted  the  notice  of  their  coun- 
trymen, and  procured  for  them,  as  a  term  of  reproach  from 
their  enemies,  the  designation  of  Bute  Atua^  literally 
Prayers  to  God ;  from  Bure,  to  pray,  and  Ahia^  God;  the 
meaning  of  which  was,  the  people  who  prayed  to  God, 
or  the  praying  people.  Sure  Atua,  is  a  designation  in 
no  respect  dishonourable  to  those  to  whoQi  it  was  ap- 
plied, and  of  which  they  have  never  been  ashamed, 
though  considered  as  an  epithet  of  contempt  or  qppror 
brium,  and  applied  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  ^i  which 
the  term  Saint  or  Methodist  is  used  in  the  present  day. 
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or  the  designation  of  Nazarene  or  Christian  was  given  to 
the  first  disciples.  Since  the  profession  of  Christianity 
has  become  general^  it  has  been  much  less  used  than 
formerly.  Haapii  paraUf  learners^  or  brethren^  friends^ 
and  disciples^  are  the  terms  most  frequently  employed 
by  the  converts  themselves. 

In  the  close  of  1814^  Pomare-vahine^  the  daughter  of 
the  king  of  Raiatea^  and  the  sister  of  Pomare's  queen^ 
paid  a  visit  to  Eimeo^  from  the  Leeward  Islands^  and  in  the 
month  of  May^  1815^  made  a  voyage  to  Tahiti,  in  c6m«« 
pany  with  her  sister  the  qiieen,  with  a  numerous  traiii  of 
companions  and  attendants,  most  of  whom  professed  to  be 
Christians.  Their  object  was  to  make  the  tour  of  Tahiti, 
^ith  the  visitor  from  the  Leeward  Islands.  Previously, 
however,  to  their  embarkation,  a  signal  triumph'  was 
achieved  in  favour  of  Christianity,  at  a  public  festival,  in 
which  they  were  the  most  conspicuous  party. 

It  has  ever  been  considered  a  mark  of  respect 
due  to  every  distinguished  visitor,  to  prepare,  soon  after 
the  arrival  of  such  an  individual,  a  sumptuous  feast, 
termed  by  the  natives  a  faamuraay  or  feeding.  Not, 
however,  by  furnishing  a  rich  and  splendid  entertain- 
ment at  the  habitation  of  the  proprietors,  and  inviting 
as  guests  the  parties  in  honour  of  whom  it  was  pre- 
pared, but  by  cooking  a  number  of  whole  pigs,  fowls,  and 
fish,  with  a  proportionate-  accompaniment  of  roots  and 
vegetables,  puddings,  and  what  may  be  called  their  made- 
dishes,  and  carrying  the  whole  to  the  encampment  of  the 
visitor,  with  a  considerable  addition  of  the  choicest 
fruits  the  season  may  afford. 

An  expensive  and  sumptuous  entertainment  of  this 
kind  was  furnished  by  the  chiefs  of  Eimeo  for  the 
queen's  sister.    A  large  quantity  of  every  valuable  kind 
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of  food  was  dressed  and  presented,  together  with  serend 
bundles  of  native  cloth.  On  such  occasions,  it  was  cus* 
tomary  for  a  priest  or.  priests  to  atteii4;  and  before  any 
of  it  was  eaten,  to  offer  the  whole  to  the  gods,  by  taking 
parts  of  the  aninuds,  and  particvlajr  kkids  of  the  filiit, 
to  the  temple,  and  depositing  thetn  upon  the  alttar.  The 
king  and  his  friends  were  desirous  on  this  oecaidon  to 
prevent  such  an  acknowledgment.  When,  therefore, 
the  food  was  presented  to  Poxnare-vahine,  before 
any  article  was  touched  by  the  atteniiants,  and  while 
the  spectators  w:ere  expecting  the  priests  to  select  the 
customary  offerings  to  the  idols,  one  of  her  principal 
men,  who  was  a  Christian,  came  forward,  uncovered  his 
head,  and,  looking  up  to  heaven,  offered  in  an  atidible  voice 
their  acknowledgments  and  thanksgivings  to  Jehovah, 
who  liberally  gave  them  food  aiid  raiment  and  evtfry 
earthly  blessing.  The  assembled  multitude  were  con* 
founded  and  astonished ;  and  the  food  being,  by  lliis 
act,  offered  as  they  considered  to  Jdiovah,  no  one  dared 
to  take  any  part  of  it  to  the  iddl  temple. 

When  the  party  reached  Tahiti,  they  landed  in  Pare, 
the  hereditary  district  of  Pomare's  fiunily,  where  tkey 
were  welcomed  by  the  friends  of  the'  king,  tod  the  goar'^ 
dian  of  Aimatay  his  only  child^  who  with  her  nurse 
resided  here.  * 

From  the  few  Christians  in  the  neighbouihoOd,  they 
were  happy  tx)  learn  that  the  inhabitants  of  large 
sections  of  Pare,  and  th^adja^eent  district  of  Mata^al, 
the  former  residence  of  their  teachers,  had  renounced 
idolatry,  and  were  desirous  to  recdve  Christito  in- 
traction. 

By  the  queen,  or  her  sister,  the  king  s^it  over  a  ncnr 
book  to  Aimata,  his  infant  daughter,  which  being  eon* 


sidered  as  an  indkation  of  his  purpose  that  she  ghoold 
be  trained  up  in  the  new  religion,  was  a  source  of  great 
encouragement  to  t]i&«  ooBTest^  isnd  of  correspondtng 
diBsatisfactian  to  the  idolaters,  who  already  began  to 
meditate  on  the  'means  of  thdr'  destraction. 

It  was  not  in  Pare  and  Matavai  alone  that  die  pro- 
fessed worshippers  of  God  were  to  be  foulidi  Some 
there  were  who  openly  arbwed  their  attachitieiit  to  the 
new  order  of  things,  maintaining,  in  the  midst  of  the 
heathen  around  theni,  daily  worship  in  their  fismilies,  and 
nKOming  end  erening  private  devotion ;  others,  who,  fyt 
fear  of  giving  offence  to  their  chiefs  or  neighbours^ 
maintained  secretly  their  prc^ssictn,  and  at  the  hour'  of 
midnight  met  together^  as  the  persecuted  Christians  in 
England  have  often  f dhneriy  done,  in  tte  depths  of  the 
woods,  or  the  retired  glens  of  the  valleys,  for  conference 
or  social  prayer. 

The  state  of  lifiaiis  in  Tahiti  was  such,  as  to  prevent 
the  queen  and  her  sist»  from  proceeding  on  th^ir  in« 
tended  tour  of  the  island ;  but  while  thby  remained  at 
Pare,  a  circumstance  occurred  similar  to  that  which  had 
transpired  in  Eudoeo,  thouj^  probably  more  decisive  and 
impc^rtant  in  its  immediate  results. 

When  a  present  of  food  and  cloth  tfas  brought  to  the 
visitors  by  some  of  the  chiefs  of  Tahiti,  the  priests  also 
attended,  and,  observing  the  party  disinclined  to 
acknowledge  or  rbnder  the  customary  homage  to  the 
gods,  began  to  expatiate  on  the  power  of  the  gods,  and, 
pointing  to  some  bunches  of  ura,  or  red  feathers,  which 
wtte  alleys  considered  emblematical  of  their  deities,  em-* 
ployed  insulting  language,  and  threatened  with  vengeance 
tte  queen's  companions.  One  of  Pomare^vahine's  men, 
the  individual  who  had  <xfiered  their  acknowledgments  to 
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God^  on  the  presentation  of  food  in  Eimeo^  hearing  thig^ 
and  pointing  to  the  feathers,  said,  '^  Are  those  the  mighty 
things  you  so  extol,  and  with  whose  anger  you  threaten 
us  ?  If  so,  I  will  soon  convince  you  of  their  injahility 
even  to  preserve  themselves/'  Running  at  the  same 
time  to  the  spot  where  they  were  fixed,  he  seized  the 
bunches  of  feathers,  and  cast  them  into  a  large  £re  close 
by,  where  they  were  instantly  consumed.  The  people 
stood  aghast,  and  uttered  exclamations  of  .horror  at  the 
sacrilegious  deed;  and  it  is  probable  that  this  act  in- 
creased the  hatred  already  rankling  in  the  bosoms  of  the 
idolatrous  party. 

.  The  individual  who  acted  so  heroic  and  con- 
spicuous a  part  on  these  occasions  was  Farefau,  a 
native  of  JBorabora,  but  attached  to  the  household  of 
Pomare-vahine,  with  whom  he  had  arrived  from  the 
Leeward  Islands  in  1814.  When  he  reached  Eimeo,  he 
•was  an  idolater,  but  soon  became  a  pupil  in  the  school ; 
and,  in  the  close  of  the  same  year,  desired  that  his 
name  might  be  recorded  among  the  converts.  He 
occupied  a  prominent  station  in  all  the  struggles  between 
paganism  and  true  religion;  and  maintained  an  un- 
blemished character,  and  an  unwavering  profession, 
through  the  varied  scenes  of  that  unsettled  period. 
He  engaged  with  diligence  in  teaching  the  inhabitants 
of  the  remote  and  rocky  parts  of  Taiarabu  the  cate- 
chism' and  the  art  of  reading;  and-  after  a  lingering 
illness,  during  which  ^he  enjoyed  the  presence  and 
support  which  true  religion  alone  can  impart,  delivered, 
as  he  expressed  himself  on  the  last  day  of  his  life, 
from  the  fear  of  death,  and  having  his  hopes  fixed  or 
relying  on  the  Son  of  God  as  the  only  Saviour,  he  died 
in  peace,  at  our  Missionary  station  in  Afareaitu,  on  the 
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29th  of  July^  1817^  nearly  two  yeans  after  the  total 
overthrow  of  idolatry  in  1815.       ' 

He  was  a  man  of  decision  and  daring  enterprise; 
and  though  on  the  occasion  in  Tahiti  above  referred 
tOj  he  may  have  acted  with  a  degree  of  zeal  somer 
what  imprudent,  it  was  a  zeal  resulting,  not  from 
ignorant  rashness^  but  enlightened  principle,  and  holy 
indignation  against  the  boasting  threatenings  and  lying 
vanities  of  the  priests  of  idolatry;  to  whose  arts  of 
deception  he  had  formerly  been  no  stranger. 

The  influence  of  the  Bure  Atua  in  the  nation^  from 
the  rank  many  of  them  held,  and  the  confidence  with 
which  they  maintained  the  superiority  of  their  religion, 
together  with  the  accessions  that  were  daily  made  to 
their  numbers  from  various  parts '  of  the  island^  not 
only  increased  the  latent  enmity  against  Chris- 
tianity which  the  idolaters  had  always  cherished,  but 
awakened  the  first  emotion  of  f^prehension  lest  this 
new  word  should  ultimately  prevail,  and  the  gods,  their 
temples^  and  their  worship,  be  altogether  disregarded. 
To  avoid  this,  they  determined  on  the  destruction^  the 
total  annihilation,  of  every  one  in  Tahiti  who  was  known 
to  pray  to  Jehovah. 

A  project  was  formed  by  the  pagan  chiefs  of-  Par^ 
Matavai^  and  Hapaiano^  to  assiuisinate,  in  one  nighty 
every  individual  of  the  Bure  Atua.  The  persecuted 
party  was  already  formidable  in  point  of  numbers  and 
rank,  and  the  idolaters,  in.  order  to  ensure  success  in 
their  murderous  design,  invited  the  chiefs  pf  Atehuru 
and  Papara^  to  join  them*  llie  time  was  fixed  for  the 
perpetration  of  this  bloody  deed.  At  the  hour  of  mid- 
night they  were  to  be  attacked,  their  property  plun-r 
dered,  their  houses  burnt,  and  every  prisoner  secured^ 
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to  be  slaughtered  on  the  spot.  The  parties,  who  for  a 
loog  time  had  been  inveterate  enemies  to  each  other, 
readily  agreeing  to  the'  proposal,  were  made  friends  on 
the  occasion,  and  cordially  assented  to  the  plan  of 
destroying  the  Christians.  The  intended  victims 
of  this  treachery  were  imconscious  of  their  danger, 
until  the  evening  of  the  7th  of  July ;  when,  a  few 
hours  only  before  the  horrid  massacre  was  to  have 
commenced,  they  received  secret  intelligence  of  the  ruin 
that  was  ready  to  burst  upon  them. 

Circumstances,  unforeseen  and  uncontrollable  by  their 
enemies,  had  prevented  the  different  parties  from 
arriving  punctually  at  their  respective  points  of  ren- 
dezvous; otherwise,  even  now  escape  would  have  been 
impracticable,  and  destmction  inevitable,  as  the  Porionu, 
inhabitants  of  Pare,  Matavai,  and  Hapaiano,  would  have 
been  on  the  one  side,  and  in  their  rear,  and  the  party 
from  Atehuru  and  Papara  on  the  other.  The  delay  iii 
the  arrival  of  some  of  these,  afforded  the  only  hope  of 
deliverance. 

At  this  remarkably  critical  period,  the  whole  of 
the  party  having  to  attend  a  meeting  either  for  puUie 
worship^  or  for  some  other  general  purpose  adsembled 
in  the  evening  near  the  sea.  No  time  was  to  be  lost. 
Their  canoes  were  lying  on  the  beach.  They  were 
instantly  launched ;  and,  hunTing  away  what  few  things 
they  could  take,  they  embarked  soon  after  sunset,. and 
reached  Eimeo  in  safety  on  the  following  morning, 
grateful  for  the  happy  and  surprising  deliverance  they 
had  escperienced.  The  different  parties,  as  they  arrived 
towards  midnight,  learned,  with  no  ordhiary  remorse 
and  disappointment,  that  their  prey  had  been  alarmed, 
and  had  escaped  beyond  tbdr  power. 
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A  large  body  of  armed  and  lawless  warriors,  be- 
longing to  different  and  rival  chieftains,  thus  brought 
together  under  irritated  feelings,  and  perhaps  mutually 
accusing  each  other  as  the  cause  of  their  disappointment, 
were  not  long  without  a  pretext  for  commencing  the 
work  of  death  among  themselves.  Ancient  animosities, 
restrained  only  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  what  they 
considered  a  common  enemy,  were  soon  revived,  and 
led  to  an  open  declaration  of  war  between  the  tribes 
assembled.  The  inhabitants  of.Atehuru  and  Papara, 
who  had  been  invited  by  the  Porionu  to  join  them  in 
destroying  the  Bure  Atua,  attacked  the  Porionu;  and, 
in  the  battle  that  followed,  obtained  a  complete  victory 
over  them,  killing  one  of  their  principal ,  chiefs,  and 
obliging  the  vanquished  to  seek  their  safety  in  flight. 

After  this  affair,  the  people  of  Taiarabu  joined  .the 
victors.  The  whole  island  was  again  involved  in  war, 
and  the  conquering  party  scoured  the  coast  from 
Atehuru  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  isthmus,  burning 
every  house,  destroying  every  plantation,  plundering 
every  article  of  property,  and  reducing  the  verdant  and 
beautifdl  districts  of  Pare,  Faaa,  the  romantic  valleys 
of  Hautaua,  Matavai,  and  Hapaiano,  and  the  whole  of 
the  north-eastern  part  of  the  island,  to  a  state  of  barren- 
ness and  desolation. 

Success  did  not  bring  peace  or  rest  to  the  victorious 
party.  Proud  of  their  triumph,  insolent  in  crime,  and 
impatient  of  control,  the  Atehuruans  and  natives  of 
Papara  quarrelled  with  the  Taiarabuans,  who  had  joined 
them  in  destroying  the  Porionu.  A  battle  followed. 
The  natives  of  Taiarabu  were  defeated,  and  fled  to  their 
fortresses  in  the  mountains  of  their  craggy  peninsula, 
leaving  the  Oropaa  masters  of  the  island. 

2i 
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NuDfibers  of  the  vanquisbed  fled  to  Eimeo^  where  they 
were  receired  by  the  king,  or  proteeted  by  the.  duefis; 
who  had  falcen  no  part  whateyer  in  the  wars  that  wer^ 
now  dedolaiting  Tahiti,  and  who  determmed  to  observe 
Hke  strietest  neutrality;  or,  if  they  acted  ai  all^  to 
do  so  only  on  the  defensive,  should  invanon  be  at* 
tempted. 

Besides  the  i^rfugees^  who  in  omseqaenee  of  defeat 
in  Tahiti  liad  taken  shelter  m  ffimeo,  numbers  who 
had  secrMy  embraced  Ghristianity^  and  feared  uhimate 
destruction  froin  the  idolaters^  although  religion  ap- 
peared to  have  no  influence  in  the  present  coninxotkni^ 
came  over  to  Eimeo,  and  jmned  the  ChHatiand.  The 
aggr^ate  of  those  whose  names  were  written  down  as 
such,  amounted  tft  this  period  to  nearly  foot  hundred 
and  the  pupils  in  the  school  were  between  six  and 
fieren  &imdred«  Want  of  books  alone  provented  its  being 
very  coneiderably  enlarged. 

Motwithstan^g  the  Bure  Atua  had  escaped  the  mth 
ehinatioiii^  of  their  enemies,  and  the  murderous,  coimsd 
of  the  idolaters  had  issued  in  thdr  own  defeat^  yet  it 
iinas  impossible,  thai,  amidst  the  agitation  which  prevailed 
in  Tahiti,  tihe  adjacent  island  of  iSmeo  should  remain 
feee  from  ^iprdiensibn  and  disquiet ;  and  although  the 
king  had  sent  repeated  messages  of  a  peadsaUe  ten« 
dency  to  the  conquerors,  and  had  received  assurances 
that  there  was  no  feeding  of  hostility  towards  him  and 
Ms  adherents,  yet  tbtey  knew,  by  pa^  experience,  that 
no  reliance  was  to  be  placed  on  such  professions,  and 
were  not  without  daily  fears  that  a  hostile  fleet  might 
disembark  an  invading  army  on  their  shores. 

When  the  queen  and  her  sister  went  over  to  Tahiti^ 
Pomare   undertook  a  journey  round  Eimeo,  purposing 
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to  travel  by  ehort  stages^  and,  by  coaversatioo  with  the 
chie&  of  the  different  districts^  to  infoinn  them  of  the 
nature  of  Christiamty,  eikdeiiyour  to  induce  t|iem  to 
recerre  it,  and  reiiomwend  iit  to  th^.p^op^.  .  He  waa 
not  at  first  e^mpt  from  some  degr^  of  ridicule  in 
this  undertaking;  for  many  of  th^  chie&  and  landed 
proprietors  in  Einieo>  ware  by  no  meauB  strongly 
ftttached  to  his  family.  They  were^  moreover,,  at  that 
time  the  .firm  supporters  of  idolatry,  and  considered 
his  neglect  of  the  gcids  of  his  ancestors,  as  the  cause 
of  his  own  troubles,  and  the  disastrous  war  then 
deBoIatinjg  Tahiti,  his  heredit^Jry  kingdom*  He  waa 
not,  howe^r,  diseomraged;  apd  it  must  have  been 
truly  gratifying  to  have  beheld  him  thus  usefully 
enl^aged. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  influence  of  Christiaa 
principles  on  his  own  mind,  in  subsequent  periods  of 
his  life,  Pomare  certainly  was  Cixnployed  by  the  Almighty, 
as  an  instrument  most  e£Eectually  to. promote  the  im- 
portant proce&fs,  at  this  time  changing  altogether  the 
morale  civil,  and  religious  aspect  of  the  nation.  The 
success  that  attended  his  endeavours  appears  from  a 
letter  which  he  addressed  to  the  Missionaries  while 
encamped  in  the  district  of  Maatea,  on  the  side  of 
the  island  nearly  opposite  to  that  in  which  the  Euro- 
pean settlement  stood.  In  this  let^ter  he  stated  his 
delight  in  beholding  the  chiefs  inclined  to  obey  the 
word  of  God ;  which,  he  said,  Jehovah  himself  was 
causing  to  grow,  so  that  it  prospered  exceedingly. 
Thirty-four  or  thirty-six,  in  one  district,  had,  to  use 
his  own  expression,  *'laid  hold  of  the  word  of  God," 
though  there  were  others  who  paid  no  attention  to 
those  things. 
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At  Haumij  the  adjoining  district^  but  few  were  pre- 
vailed upon  to  forsake  paganism ;  but  among  them  was 
an  intelligent  man^  who  was  a  priest. 

At  M aatea,  the  district  from  which  the  king  wrote, 
ninety-six  renounced  idolatry  while  he  was  there^  in 
addition  to  others  who  had  done  so  before.  The  change 
appeared  to  be  general  here.  The  chiefs^  priests,  and 
people  publicly  committed  their  idols  to  the  flames, 
attended  public  worship^  requested  to  have  their  names 
written  down  as  desirous  of  becoming  Christians, 
and  importuned  the  king  and  his  attendants  to  pro- 
tract their  visit,  that  they  might  be  more  fully  in- 
formed in  all  the  matters  connected  with  the  profes- 
sion they  had  now  made. 

The  Bure  Atua  had  hitherto  escaped  the  ruin  intended 
for  them  by  their  enemies;  and,  though  these  were 
masters  of  Tahiti^  in  Eimeo,  and  secretly  in  Tahiti,  the 
number  of  those  who  had  joined  the  Christians  was 
greatly  increased.  This  state  of  things  could  not  long 
remain.  The  haughty  and  turbulent  spirit  of  the  victors 
was  such  as  to  prevent  it :  and  in  the  event  of  their  pro- 
ceeding to  the  object  for  which  they  had  taken  up 
arms,  viz.  the  suppression  of  Christianity,  it  was  by  no 
means  improbable  that  both  the  native  Christians  and 
their  teachers,  if  they  were  not  destroyed  by  their 
enemies,  might  be  expelled  from  Tahiti  and  Eimeo. 
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CHAP.  X, 

The  refiigeee  in  Eimeo  inyited  to  letara  to  Tahiti— Voyage  of  the  king 
and  his  adherents — Opposition  to  their  landing— Pnblic  worship  on 
the  Sabbath  disturbed  by  the  idolalroos  army-^Canrage  of  the  king- 
Circumstances  of  the  battle  of  Bnnaanla— Death  of  the  idolatrous 
chieftain— Victory  of  the  Christians— Clemency  of  the  king  and 
chiefii— Destmction  of  the  image  temple  and  altars  of  On>— Total  sub- 
Tersion  of  paganism — General  reception  of  Christianity — Consequent 
alteration  in  the  circnmstances  of  the  people— -Pomare's  prayer — 
Tidings  of  the  yictory  oonreyed  to  Eimeo— Its  inflaence  in  the  a4)acent 
islands — ^Remarks  on  the  time^  clrciuBstanceSy  means,  and  agente,  con- 
nected with  the  change* 


In  the  commencement  of  the  year  1815^  the  affairs  of 
Tahiti  and  Eimeo^  in  reference  to  the  supremacy  of 
Christianity  or  idoktry^  were  evidently  tending  to  a 
crisis ;  and  although  the  converts  had  carefully  avoided 
all  interference  in  the  late  wars  which  had  deso- 
lated the  larger  island^  they  were  convinced  that 
the  time  was  not  very  remote^  when  their  faith  and 
principles  must  rise  pre-eminent  above  the  power  and 
influence  of  that  system  of  delusion  and  crime,  of  which 
they  had  so  long  been  the  slaves.  To  maintain  the  Chris- 
tian faith^  and  enjoy  a  continuance  of  their  present  peace 
and  comfort,  they  foresaw  would  be  impossible.  Under 
the  influence  of  these  impressions,  the  14th  of  July, 
1815,  was  set  apart  as  a  day  of  solemn  fasting  and 
prayer  to  Grod,  whose  guidance  and  protection  was 
implored.  A  chastened  and  dependent  frame  of  mind 
was  very  generally  experienced  at  this  period  by  the 
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Christians^  which  led  them  to  be  prepared  for  what- 
ever in  the  course  of  Divine  providence  might  tran- 
spire. 

Soon  after  this  event^  the  pagi^i  chiefs  of  Tahiti  sent 
messengers  to  the  refugees  in  Eimeo^  inviting  them  to  re- 
tnm^  and  re-occupy  the  lands  they  had  deserted.  This 
invitation  they  accepted;  and^  as  the  presence  of  the 
king  was  necessary  in  several  of  the  usages  and  cere- 
monies observed  (m  these  occasions,  Pomare  went  over 
about  the  same  time,  formally  to  reinstate  them  in 
their  hereditary  possessions.  A  large  number  of  Po- 
mare's  adherents,  who  were  professors  of  Christianity, 
and  inhabitants  of  Huahine,  Raiatea,  and  Eimeo,  with 
Pomare-vahine  and  Mahine,  the  chief  of  Eimeo  and  Hua- 
hine, accompanied  the  king  and  the' refugees  to  Tahiti. 
When  they  approached  the  shores  of  this  island,  the 
idolatrous  party  appeared  in  considerable  force  on  the 
beach,  assumed  a  hostile  attitude,  prohibited  their 
landing,  and  repeatedly  fired  upon  the  king's  party^ 
Instead  of  returning  the  fire,  the  king  sent  a  flag  of 
truce  and  a  proposal  of  peace.  Several  messages  were 
exchanged,  and  the  negociattons  appeared  to  terminate  in 
confidence  and  friendship.  The  king  and  his  followBrs  were 
allowed  to  land,  and  several  of  the  people  returned  uih 
molested  to  their  respective  districts  and  plantatiouu 
Negociations  for  the  adjustment  of  the  differences'  that 
had  existed  between  th£  king  and  his  friends,  and  the 
idolatrous  chiefs,  were  for  a  time  carried  on,  and.ftt 
length  arranged,  apparently  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
respective  parties.  The  king,  and  those  attached  to  his  in<- 
terest,  were  not  however  without  suspicion,  that  it  was 
only  an  apparent  satisfaction  5  and  they  were  not  mis- 
taken.   The  idolaters  had  indeed  joined  with  them  in 
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bending  the  wreath  of  kmity  and  peace,  while  they 
were  at  the  same  time  secretly  and  actir^  coneerting 
measures  for  their  destruction. 

The  12th  of  Novembery  ISIB,  was  the  most  eventful 
day  that  had  yet  occurred  in  the  history  of  Tahiti.  It 
was  the  Sabbath.  In  the  for»io6n,  Pomare,  and  the 
people  who  had  come  over  from,  Bimeo,  probably  about 
eight  hundred,  assembled  for  pnbBc  worship  at  a  place 
ealled  Nurii,  near  the  village  of  Bimaauia^  in  the  district 
of  Atehu^.  At  £stant  potnta  of  Ae  district,  they  sta- 
tioned  piquets ;  and  when  divine  service  was  about  to 
com^menee,  and  the  individual  who  was  to  o£B.'ciate  stood 
up  to  read  the  first;  hymn,  a  firing  of  muskets  was  heard ; 
and,  looking  out  of  die  building  in  which  diey  were 
assembled,  a  large  body  of  armed  men,  preceded  and 
attended  by  the  flag  of  the  gods,  and  the  varied  emblems 
of  idolatry,  were  deen  marching  round  a  di&tant  point 
of  land,  tad  advancing  towards  the  place  where  they 
were  assembled,  tt  is  warT  It  is  war!  was  the  cry 
iphich  re-echoed  through  the  place;  aa  the  approaching 
Array  were  seem  from  the  ^tfer^t  parts  of  the  building. 
Many,  agreeably  to  the  precautions  of  the  Missionaries, 
had  met  for  worship  imder  arms  ;  others,  who  had  not, 
were  preparing  to  return  to  their  tents,  and  arm  fi>r  the 
battle.  Some  degree  of  conAislon  consequently  prevailed. 
Pomare  arose,  and  requested  them  all  to  remain  quietly  in 
their  placed ;  stating,  that  they  wiere  under  .the  special 
protection  of  Jehovah,  and  had  met  together  for  his  worship, 

•  p  , 

which  was  not  to  be  forsaken  or  disturbed  even  by  the 
approach  of  an  enemy.  Auna,  formerly  an  areoi  and  a 
warrior,  now  a  Christian  teacher,  who  was  my  informant 
on  these  points,  then  read  the  hymn,  and  the  congregation 
sang  it.      A  portion  of  scripture  was  read,  a  prayer 
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offered  to  the  Almighty^  and  the  service  closed.  Those 
who  were  imarmed^  now  repaired  to  their  tents^  and 
procured  their  weapons. 

In  assuming  the  posture  of  defence^  the  king's 
friends  formed  themselyes  into  two  or  three  columns^ 
one  on  the  sea-beach^  and  the  other  at  a  short  distance 
towards  the  mountains.  Attached  to  Pomare's  camp^ 
was  a  number  of  refugees,  who  had,  during  the  late 
commotions  in  Tahiti,  taken  shelter  under  his  protec- 
tion, but  had  not  embraced  Christianity ;  on  these  the 
king  and  his  adherents  placed  no  reliance,  but  stationed 
them  in  the  centre,  or  the  rear,  of  the  column.  The 
Bure  Atua  requested  to  form  the  vm  or  frontlet,  ad- 
vanced guard )  and  the  papcaria,  or  cheek  of  their  forces ; 
while  the  people  of  Eimeo,  immediately  in  the  rear, 
formed  what  they  called  the  tapono,  or  shoulder,  of  their 
army.  In  the  front  of  the  line,  AwMLy  TJpaparUy  SRtote^ 
and  others  equally  distinguished  for  their  steady  adhe- 
rence to  the  system  they  had  adopted,  took  their  station 
on  this  occasion,  and  shewed  their  readiness  to  lay 
down  their  lives  rather  than  relinquish  the  Christian 
faith,  and  the  privileges  it  conferred.  Mahine,  the  king  of 
Huahine,  and  Pomare-vahine,  the  heroic  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Raiatea,  with  those  of  their  people  who  had  pro- 
fessed Christianity,  arranged  themselves  in  battle-array 
immediately  behind  the  people  of  Eimeo,  forming  the  body 
of  the  army.  Mahine  on  this  occasion  wore  a  curious 
helmet,  covered  on  the  outside  with  plates  of  the  beauti- 
fully spotted  cowrie,  or  tiger  shell,  so  abundant  in  the 
islands ;  and  ornamented  with  a  plume  of  the  tropic,  or 
man-of-war  bird's  feathers.  The  queen's  sister,  like  a 
daughter  of  Pallas,  tall,  and  rather  masculine  in  her  sta- 
ture and  features,  walked  and  fought  by  Mahine's  side  i 
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clothed  in  a  kind  of  armour  of  net-work^  made  with  small 
and  strongly  twisted  cords  of  rcmahoy  or.  native  iBax, 
and  armed  with  a  musket  and  a  spear.  She  was  sup- 
ported on  one  side  by  Fare&u^  her  steady  and  courageous 
friend,  who  acted  as  her  squire  or  champion;  while 
Mahine  was  supported  on  the  other  by  Patini^  a  fine^ 
taU,  manly  chiefs  a  relative  of  Mahine's  fondly ;  and  one 
who,  with  his  wife  and  two  children,  has  long  enjoyed 
the  parental  and  domestic  happiness  resulting  from  Chris- 
tianity,— but  whose  wife,  prior  to  their  renunciation  of 
idolatry,  had  murdered  twelve  or  fourteen  children. 

Pomare  took  his  station  in  a  canoe  with  a  number  of 
musketeers,  and  annoyed  the  flank  of  his  enemy  nearest 
the  sea.  A  swivel  mounted  in  the  stem  of  another 
canoe,  whidi  was  commanded  by  an  Englishman,  called 
Joe  by  the  natives,  and  who  came  up  from  Raiatea,  did 
considerable  execution  during  the  engagement. 

Before  the.  king's  friends  had  properly  formed  them- 
selves for  regular  defence,  the  idolatrous  army  arrived^ 
and  the  battle  commenced.  The  impetuous  attack  of 
the  idolaters,  attended  with  all  the  fury,  imprecations, 
and  boasting  shouts,  practised  by  the  savage  when  rush- 
ing to  the  onset,  produced  by  its  shock  a  temporary  con- 
fusion in  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Christian  army : 
some  were  slain,  others  wounded,  and  Upaparu,  one  of 
Pomare's  leading  men,  saved  his  life  only  by  rushing 
into  the  sea,  and  leaving  part  of  his  dress  in  the  hands 
of  the  antagonist*  with  whom  he  had  grappled.    Not* 

*  This  msB  was  afterwards  an  inmate  of  my  family,  and,  in  conTei^a- 
tion  on  the  subject,  has  often  declared  thai  he  did  not  go  to  battle  to 
support  idolatry,  about  which  he  was  indifferent;  but  from  the 
aUegiance  he  owed  to  his  chief,  in  whose  canse  he  felt  bound  to  fight, 
and  who  was  leader  of  the  idolatrous  anny. 

2k 
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withatanding  this^  the  assailaittfl  met  witU  steafly  arid 
determined  resistanoe* 

OFerpowercid^  Jiowever^  by  iramberB^  the  vdri^  ot  front 
raiilui>  were  oUigM  to  giyie  way.  A  kind  of  nmning  fight 
commenced,  and  the  parties  were  intermingled  in  all  the 
confusion  of  barbaroos  warfore. 

^  Here  might  the  hideduA  (ace  ^f  war  ht  ieen, 
Stript  of  all  pomp,  adormn^nt,  and  disgiiiflcu'' 

The  ground  on  which  they  now  fought^  excepting  that 
near,  the  sea4>each^  was  partiaDy  covered  with  trees 
and  bushes;  which  at  times  separated  the  contending 
parties^  and  Intercepted  their  view  of  each  other.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  was^  that  the  Christians,  when 
not  actually  engaged  with  their  enemies,  irften  kneded 
down  on  the  grass,  either  singly  or  two  or  three  together, 
and  d£fered  up.  an  ejaculatory  prayer  to  God-^that  he 
would  cover  their  heads  in  the  day  of  battle,  and,  if 
agreeable  to  his  will,  preserve  them,  but  especially 
prepare  them  for  the  results  of  the  day,  whether  victory 
or  dtfeat,  life  or  death. 

Hie  battle  continued  to  rage  with  fierceness ;  several 
were  killed  on  both  sides;  the  idolaters  still  pursiied  their 
way,  and  victory  seemed  to  attend  theii'  desolating  march, 
until  they  came  to  the  position  occupied  by  Mahine, 
Pomare^vahine,  and  their  companions  in  arms.  The 
advanced  ranks  of  these  united  bands  met,  and  arrested 
the  progress  of  the  hitherto  victorious  idolaters.  One 
of  Mahine's  men,  Raveae,^  pierced  the  body  of  Upu/ara, 


*  la  1818  this  indiTidnal  accompaaied  as  to  Hoabiae,  where  he  died 
a  ihort  time  before  I  left  the  islanda. 
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the  chief  of  P^ara^  and  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  idolatrous  forces.  The  womided  .warrior  feU^ 
and  shortly  afterwards  expired.  As  he  sat  gasping  on 
the  sandy  his  friends  gathered  round,  and  endeavoured 
to  stop  the  hleeding  of  Ae  wound^  and  afford  every  assist- 
ance his  circumstances  appeared  to  require.  ^' Leave 
me/'  said  the  dying  warrior;  '^mark  yonder  man,  in 
front  of  Mahine'i;  ranks;  he  inflicted  this  wound ;  on  him 
revenge  my  death.''  .  Two  or  three  athletic  men  instantly 
set  off  for  that  purpose.  Raveae  was  retiring  towards  the 
main  body  of  Mahine's  men,  when  one  of  the  idolaters, 
who  had  outrun  his  companions,  sprang  upon  him  before 
he  was  aware  of  his  approach.  Unable  to  throw  him  on 
the  sand,  he  cast  his  arms  around  his  neck,  and  endea- 
voured to  strangle,  or  at  least  to  secure  his  prey,  until 
fome  of  his  oompaniona  should  arrive,  and  despatch  hun. 
Raveae  was  armed  with  a  short  musket,  which  he  had 
reloaded  si^ce  wounding  the  chirf;  of  this,  it  ia  supposed^ 
the  man  who  held  him  was  unconscious*  Exl^id- 
ing  his  arms  forward,  Raveae  passed  the  muzzle  of  his 
mnsket  under  his  own  arm,  suddenly  turned  his  hody  on 
one  side,  and,  pulling  the  trigger  of  his  piece  at  the 
same  instant,  shot  his  antagonist  through  the  body,  who 
immediately  lost  hold  of  his  prey,  and  fell  dying  to  the 
ground. 

The  idolatrous  army  continued  to  fight  with  obstinate 
fury,  but  were  unaUe  to  advance,  or  make  any  impres** 
sion  on  Mahine  and  Pomare-vahine's  forces.    These  not 

« 

only  maintained  their  ground,  but  forced  their  adversaries 
back ;  and  the  scale  of  victory  now  appeared  to  hang 
in  doubtful  suspense  over  the  contending  parties.  T^o, 
the  idolatrous  priesty  and  his  companions,  had,  in  the 
name  of  Oro,  promised  their  adherents  a  certain  and  an 
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easy  triumph.  This  inspired  them  for  the  conflict^  and  made 
them  more  confident  and  obstinate  in  battle  than  they 
would  otherwise  have  been }  but  the  tide  of  conquest,  which 
had  rolled  with  them  in  the  onset,  and  during  the  early  part 
of  the  engagement,  was  abeady  turned  against  them, 
and  as  the  tidings  of  their  leader's  death  became  more 
extensively  known,  they  spread  a  panic  through  the  ranks 
he  had  commanded.  The  pagan  army  now  gave  way 
before  their  opponents,  and  soon  fled  precipitately  from 
the  field,  seeking  shelter  in  their  paries,  strong-holds, 
or  hiding  places,  in  the  mountains;  leaving  Pomar^ 
Mahine,  and  the  princess  from  Raiatea,  in  undisputed 
possession  of  the  field. 

Flushed  with  success,  in  the  moment  of  victory,  the 
king's  warriors  were,  according  to  former  usage,  pre- 
paring to  pursue  the  flying  enemy.  Ponuure  approadbied, 
and  exclaimed,  Atira!  It  is  enough ! — ^and  strictly  prohi- 
bited any  one  of  his  warriors  from  pursuing  those  who 
had  fled  from  the  field  of  battle ;  forbidding  them  also 
to  repair  to  the  villages  of  the  vanquished,  to  plunder 
their  property,  or  murder  their  helpless  wives  and 
children. 

While,  however,  the  king  refused  to  allow  his  men  to 
pursue  their  conquered  enemies,  or  to  take  the  spoils 
of  victory,  he  called  a  chosen  band,  among  which  was 
Farefau,  who  had  ofiTered  up  the  public  thanksgiving 
at  the  festival  in  Eimeo  and  Patini,  a  near  relative 
of  Mahine,  who  had  been  his  champion  on  that  day,  and 
sent  them  to  Tautira,  where  the  temple  stood  in  which 
the  great  national  idol,  Oro,  was  deposited.  He  gave 
them  orders  to  destroy  the  temple,  altars,  and  idols,  with 
every  appendage  of  idolatry  that  they  might  find. 

In  the  evening  of  the  day,  when  the  confusion  of 
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battle  had  in  some  degree  subsided,  Pomare  and  the 
chiefs  invited  the  Christians  to   assemble,  probably  in 
the  place  in  which  they  had  been  during  the  morning 
disturbedr— 4Jliere  to  render  thanks  to  God,  for  the  pro- 
tection he  had,  on   that  eventful  day,  so  mercifully 
afforded.      Their  feeUngs  on  this  occasion  must  have 
been  of  no  common  order.    From  the  peaceful  exercise  of 
sacred  worship,  they  had  been  that  morning  hurried  into 
all  the  confusion  and  turmoil  of  murderous  conflict  with 
oiemies,  whose  numbers,  equipment,  implacable  hatred, 
and  superstitious  in£ettuation  from  the  prediction  of  their 
prophets,  had  rendered  them  unusuaUy  formidable  in 
appearance,  and  terrible  in  combat.     Defeat  and  death 
had,  as  several  of  them  have  more  than  once  declared^ 
appeared,  during  several  periods  of  the    engagement, 
almost  certain ;  and,  in  connexion  with  the  anticipated 
extirpation  of  the  Christian  faith  in  their  country,  the 
captivity  of  those  who  might  be  allowed  to  live,  the 
momentous  realities   of  eternity,  upon  which,  ere  the 
dose  of  the  day,  it  appeared  to  themselves  by  no  means 
improbable  they  would  enter ;  had  combined  to  produce 
a  deep  agitation,  unknown  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
himian  affairs,  and  seldom  perhaps  experienced,  even  in 
the  field  of  battle.    They  now  celebrated  the  subversion 
of  idolatry,  imder  circumstances  that,  but  a  few  hours 
before,  had  threatened  their  ovm  extermination,  with  the 
overthrow  of  the  religion  they  had  espoused,  and  on 
account  of  which    their  destruction  had  been  sought. 
The  Lord  of  hosts  had  been  with  them,  the  God  of 
Jacob  was  their  helper,  and  to  him  they  rendered  the 
glory  and  the  praise  for  the  protection  he  had  bestowed, 
and  the  victory  they  had  obtained.    In  this  sacred  act 
they  were  joined  by  numbers,  who  heretofore  had  wor- 
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shipped  only  the  idols  of  their  country^  but  who  now 
desired  to  acknowledge  Jthovah  as  God  alone. 

The  noble  forbearance  and  niagiiaaiiiiity  of  the  king  and 
chirfsj  in  the  hour  of  conquest^  when  under  all  the  intoxi* 
eating  influei^ce  of  recent  victory  and  conscious  power^ 
were  no  less  honourable  to  the  prmciples  which  they 
professed,  and  tl^  best  feelings  of  their  hearts^  than  coo* 
ducive  to  the  cai»e  of  ChXaity.  This  geoero..  tern, 
per  did  not  terminate  with  (he  eonunand  issued  on  the 
field  of  contest,  but  it  was  a  pvomini^t  feature  in  all 
their  subsequent  conduct. 

When  th§  j^ing  despatch^  a  select  band  to  deiviolish 
the  idol  te^iple,  he  said^  ^^  Go  not  to  tfxe  little  island, 
where  the  wogien  aipid  children  have  boen  left  for  seoiirjty  .j 
turn  not  aside  to  the  villages  or  planl^ionsj  neither 
enter  into  the  houses^  nor  destroy  any  of  th^  property 
you  may  see;  but  go  straight  along  the  high  road, 
through  all  your  late  enemy's  dis^icts/'  His  dhnecn 
tions  were  al;jbended  to ;  no  individual  was  in|we49  no 
fence  broken  down^  no  house  burned^  no  artide  of  pxo-> 
perty  taken.  The  bodies  of  the  slain  were  ^ot  wantonly 
mangled,  nor  left  exposed  to  the  elements^  or  to  be 
devoured  by  the  wild  dogs  from  the  mountams^  and  th^ 
swine  that  formerly  would  have  been  allpin^  to  feed  upon 
them ;  but  they  were  all  decently  buried  by  the  victorffj 
and  the  body  of  the  fallen  chief,  Upu&ra^  was  conv^ed 
to  his  own  district,  to  be  interred  among  tihe  toojibs  of 
his  forefathers, 

Upufara,  the  late  chief  of  Papara,  was  an  intelli- 
gent  and  interesting  man;  his  death  was  deeply 
regretted  by  Tati^  his  near  relative,  and  successor  in  the 
government  of  the  district.  His  mind  had  been  for  a 
long  time  wavering,  and  he  was,  almost  to  the  moraing 
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of  the  battle^  undetermined  whether  hd  should  renounce 
the  idols^  or  stffl  conlidiie  their  votarjr«  One  of  his 
intimate  companions  informed  me^  that  a  short  time 
before  his  death,  he  had  a  dresm  whidi  somewhat 
alarmed  him*  He  thought  he  satr  an  iininense  oren, 
{sudi  i»  that  nsed  in  prepaiing  i)pioJ  intensely  heated^ 
and  in.  the  midst  of  the  fire  a  large  fish  writhing  in 
wpfkakat  agony,  imable  to  get  but,  and  yet  uncbnsumed, 
Hying  and  suffering  in  the  midst  of  the  fire.  An  im« 
preasion  at  this  time  fixed  itsdf  on  his  mind^  that  periiaps 
this  suffering  was  designed  to  shbw  the  intehsity  of  thd 
torments  which  the  iricked  woyld  endiire  in  the  j^laee 
of  puliiafament*  He  awoke  in  astate  of  great  agitation 
of  moid,  with  prafiis^'  perqpiratidn  ccnrering  his  body> 
and  was  so  affected^  that  he  could  not  sle^  again  that 
]%ht;  Tb&  same  indiyiduid  who  reside  with  UpufaiPa 
slated  also,  that  only  a  day  or  two  before  the  battle, 
he  said  to  some  one,  with  wfaonL*  ke  was  conversing, 
^  Pertiaps  we  are  wron^ :  let  us  send  a  messi^e  to  the 
king-  and  TaU,  and  adc  for  peace  ;  and  also  foi"  bodm, 
that  i^e  may  know  what  this  heW  word^  or  this  new 
nfigion,  is«"  But  th^  pfiests  resisted  Ins  proposal, 
and-  assured  the  chiefs,  that  Oro  would  deliveif  the  Bure 
Atfla  into  Aeii'  hlmds^  and  the  hstu  aiidmoiur,  goremment 
and  powef,  woiild  be  with  the  gods'  of  TaMti  In 
addition  to  this,  and  liny  latent  eonriction  that  still 
migirt;  linget  in  his  mind,  of  the  powe^  of  Oro,  and  the 
result  ot  his  anger  should  he  draw  back;  he  stood 
pledged  to  the  eausb  of  the  gbda,  and  probably  toiight 
fetfl  a  degree  of  pride  influencing  his  adherence  to 
dicnr  interest,  lest  he  should  be  charged  %ith  cowardice 
in  wishing  to  axroid  the  wtur,  on  which  the  chiefs,  who 
were  united  to  suppress  Christianity,  had  determined. 
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The  party  sent  by  the  kmg  to  the  national  temple 
at  Tautira,  in  Taiarabu^  proceeded  directly  to  their  place 
of  destination.  It  was  apprehended  that,  notwithstaikl* 
ing  what  had  befallen  the  adherents  of  idolatry  in 
battle^  the  inhabitants  of  Taiarabu^  who  were  at  that 
time  more  zealous  for  the  idols  than  those  of  any  other 
part  of  the  island,  who  considered  it  an  honour  to  be 
entrusted  with  the  custody  of  Oro^  and  also  regarded  his 
presence  among  them  as  the  palladiiun  of  their  safety^ 
might,  perhaps,  rise  en  masse,  to  protect  his  person  from 
insults^  and  his  temple  from  spoliation.  No  attempt 
of  this  kind,  however,  was  made.  The  soldiers  of 
Pomare,  soon  after  reaching  the  district,  proceeded  to 
the  temple,  acquainted  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  and 
keepers  of  the  temple  with  the  events  of  the  war^  and 
the  purpose  of  their  visit.  No  remonstrance  was  made, 
no  opposition  offered — they  entered  the  depository  of 
Tahiti's  former  god;  the  priests  and  people  stood  round 
in  silent  expectation;  eVen:  the  soldiers  paused  a 
moment,  and  a  scene  was  exhibited^  probably  strikingly 
analogous  to  that  which  was  witnessed  in  the  temple 
of  Serapis  in  Alexandria,  when  the  tutelar  deity  of  that 
city  was  destroyed  by  the  Roman  soldiers.  At  length  they 
brought  out  the  idol^  stripped  him  of  his  sacred  cover* 
ings  and  highly  valued  ornaments^  and  threw  his  body 
contemptuously  on  the  ground.  It  was  a  rude,  un- 
carved  log  of  aito  wood^  casuarina  eqtdsat^olia,  about 
six  feet  long.  The  altars  were  then  broken  down^  the 
temples  demolished^  and  the  sacred  houses  of  the  gods^ 
together  with  their  covering,  ornaments^  and  all  the 
appendages  of  their  worship,  committed  to  the  flames. 
The  temples^  altars^  and  idols^  all  round  Tahiti,  were 
shortly  after  destroyed  in  the  same  way.     The  log  of 
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wdod^  ealled  by  tbe  natiyes  the  bddy  of  Oroy  iirto  wlbich 
tkey  im^ginMl  1i»$  ^od  iil  times  entered^  and  through 
itlfiQ^  ys  kifliienee  wte  esfi^rti^/ Pomai^'tf  party  bdte 
away  oii  iheir  shotilders^  and^  €m  ttBtofning  to  the  cainp^ 
laid  in  ti'lumpli  at  t&etr  aoTer^j^ -6  Icfet.  It  was  subse- 
quently ftxed  up  as  a  post  in  thef  Ung's  liliu^heta^  and 
used  iti  a  nloift  Contemptuous  n^nii^,  by  having  bas* 
kiM  ^  fo«>d  suspended  froitfi  it  \  and^  finallyj  it  was 
rinn  up  for  ftiel«  ITiis  wad  the  end  cf  tbe  principal 
idol  df  the  Tahitians^  on  wiiom  ihey  had  long  been 
•o  deluded  as  to  suppose  tiieir  destinies  depended; 
whose  ibroar^  lfiing05  and  diiefsy  and  waifri^nrs  had 
SMght}  ^hose  anger  all  had  defvecated;  and  whcr  had 
bef»  tlie  eoeaslon  of  tiftore  bloody  and  desolatmg  wars^ 
fMr  Ifee  pre<^^g  thirty  yea^s^  than  all  other  csosee 
dembined^  Tlieir  mdst  z€»loM  devotees  were  in  general 
now  convinced  of  their  delusion^  and  the  people  imited 
in  dNlaring  that  tto  godff  had  deceived  ttem^  were 
nntrorthy  of  tlidir  cta&denoe>  and  lAeuld  ifo  longer  be 
eii^ects  of  respect  or  WasAi, 

Thus  watt  idolatry  dtK>MriMd  m  Tahiti  and  Eimeo$ 
the  idids  httried  freto  <hd  throws  they  had  for 
1^^  occupied)  and  Ae  remnant  of  the  people 
liberated  fiom  the  slavery  and  delurion  in  wkiA,  by 
thd  (tamingly  devised  fables  of  the  priests,  and  the 
^^  doctrines  of  devils/'  they  had  been  ioi  ages  held 
as  in  fetters  of  iroHs.  M  is  impossiUe  to  conteinptate 
the  DHghity  ddiverai^  thtis  effected^  without  e^clfdming, 
^^Wha(  hafh  God  T^toi^htr  and  desiringy  with  r^^ard 
to  other  poits  ef  thewwU^  th^  aDrrival  xA  that  prondsed 
and  aus{rifeiM8  eray  wlito<  thd  gods  ^^  tliat  ha?e  not  made 
tiMFheaventf"  shaft  be  des«royed^  and  «'the  idoU  shiSbe 
titteriy  abeliehed.'* 

2l 
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The  total  overthrow  of  idolatry^  splendid  and  im- 
portant as  it  was  justly  considered^  was  but  the  begin- 
ning of  the  amazing  work  that  has  since  advanced 
progressively  in  those  islands.  It  resembled  the  dis-. 
mantling  of  some  dark  and  gloomy  fortress^  or  the  razing 
to  its  very  foundation  of  some  horrid  prison  of  despotism 
and  cruelty,  with.  the. materials  of  which^  when  cut 
and  polished  and  adorned,  a  fair  and  noble  structure 
was,  on  its  very  ruins,  to  be  erected,  rising  in  gran-, 
deur,  symmetry,  and  beauty,  to  the  honour  of  its  pro- 
prietor, and  the  admiration  of  every  beholder.  The 
work  was  but  commenced,  and  the  abolition  of 
idolatry  was  but  one  of  the  great  preliminaries  in  those 
designs  of  mercy,  and  arrangements  of  divine  provi- 
dence, which  were  daily  unfolded,  with  increasing 
interest  and  importance,  in  their  influence  on  the  destiny 
of  the  people. 

The  conduct  of  the  victors,  on  tiie  memorable  12th  of 
November,  had  an  astomshing  effect  on  the  minds  of  the 
vanquished,  who  had  sought  shelter,  in  the  mountains.^ 
Under  cover  of  the  darkness  of  night,  tiiey  sent  spies 
from  the  retreats  to  their  habitations,  and  to  the  places 
of  security  in  which  they  had  left  their  aged  and 
helpless  relatives,  their  children,  and  their  wives. 
These  found  every  one  remaining  as  they  had  left 
them  on  the  morning  of  the  battle,  and  were  in- 
formed, by  the  wives  and  relatives  of  the  defeated  war- 
riors, that  Pomare  and  the  chiefs  had,  without  any  excep- 
tion, sent  assurances  of  security  to  all  wbo  had  fled.  This 
intelligence^  when  conveyed  to  those  who  had  taken  refiige 
in  the  mountains,  appeared  to  them  incredible.  After 
waiting,  however,  some  days  in  their  hiding-places,  they 
ventured  forth,  and  singly,  or  in  small  parties,  returned 
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to  their  dwellings ;  and  when  they  found  their  planta- 
tions uninjured^  their  property  secure^  their  wives  and 
children  safe^  they  were  utterly  astonished.  From  the 
king  they  received  assurances  of  pardon,  and  were  not 
backward  in  unitedly  tendering  submission  to  his  autho- 
rity, and  imploring  his  forgiveness  for  having  appeared 
in  arms  against  him.  Pomare  was  now,  by  the  unani- 
mous will  of  the  people,  reinstated  on  the  throne  of  his 
fiftther,  and  raised  to  the  supreme  authority  in  his 
dominions.  His  clemency  in  the  late  victory  still 
continued  to  be  matter  of  surprise  to  all  parties 
who  had  been  his  opponents.  ^' Where,''  said  they, 
**  can  the  king  and  the  Bure  Atua  have  imbibed  these 
new  principles  of  humanity  and  forbearance  ?  We  have 
done  every  thing  in  our  power,  by  treachery,  stratagem, 
and  open  force,  to  destroy  him  and  his  adherents  i  and 
yet,  when  the  power  was  placed  in  his  hand,  victory  on 
his  side,  we  at  his  mercy,  and  his  feet  upon  our  necks, 
he  has  not  only  spared  our  lives,  and  the  lives  of  our 
fiamilies,  but  has  respected  our  houses  and  our  property  !'' 
While  making  these  inquiries,  many  of  them,  doubtless, 
recollected  the  conduct  of  his  father,  in  sending  one 
night,  when  the  warriors  of  Atehuru  had  gone  over  to 
Tautira,  a  body  of  men,  who  at  midnight  fell  upon  their 
defenceless  victims,  the  aged  relations,  wives,  and 
children  of  the  Atehuruans,  and  in  cold  blood  cruelly 
murdered  upwards  of  one  hundred  helpless  individuals, 
and  this  probably  made  the  conduct  of  Pomare  11. 
appear  more  remarkable.  At  length,  they  concluded  that 
it  must  be  from  the  new  religion,  as  they  termed  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  hence  they  unanimously  declared  their  de- 
termination to  embrace  it,  and  to  place  themselves 
and  their  families  under  the  direction  of  its  precepts. 
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The  femily  aod  4i^<3(  lepifil^  aad  ^Htm^  tm  wdl 
iM»  tboae  tb|i.t  vrejp^  ni^c^u^  weve  demolisliied,  tb^  idolf 
dept¥oye4  by  the  ¥ery  uvtivid^alu  iv}iq  Ui^  but  rec^tly 
been  00  zptjp^iA  for  tk^  ^fefkstvBXiou,  and  ip  fi  vefj 
fibprt  tiii)e  thejpe  wi^  ik4  one  profeBsed  idc^er  rmiaia* 
ing.  Mee«eiig?r0  F^o  8^^  I7  tbo^e  wbo  bli4  bitiii^rto  li^ 
pagans,  ^  tfo?  149%  «^4  cbiefs^  requesting  thi^  «oi9l^  q( 
t^^ir  n^en  a^g^f  be  ^ef^t  to  teach  them  to  fei4j  a«d  tO 
itutrupt  th^m  ofti^c^ndi^  the  tnie  Qo4  1014  (he  wcii«b^ 
ipid  obedidH^  requir^  by  Ms  word*  Those  who  sent 
them  expressed  at  the  sw^e  tm?  th^  determinalton 
to  r^nou^ce  ey^ry  enl .  praptice  conneoted  mtb  ihrir 
former  idohit]X>us  life,  imd  their  desire  to  bec^ime  alto- 
gether a  Christian  people*  Sd^o^s  w^r^  butt^  and 
places  |or  pubUp  worship  efeoted;  the  Sabbath  vaa dbr 
fierved^  divine  service  perfor^ied;  cbild^-m^rder^  and  the 
gsosB  abgnwif^ioBS  of  idolatry,  w^o  ^iscontlnaed. 

What  ^n  astonishix^  and  happy  chauge  must  have 
taken  pl^e  m  the  view4j  feeliugs^  aqd  pursuits  of  the 
inhabitants  q|  T^hJiti,  iu  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  from 
the  bf^ttle  of  Nari^  or  BunaauSa !  A  flood  of  light,  like 
the  nyi  of  th^  mom]pg,had  bn>kra  in  upon  the  in<r 
tell^^al  and  spiritual  nights  which,  like  a  funeral  pall^ 
had  long  beea  spread  over  the  inhabiftanta  of  the  val- 
leys 9iid  UII9  of  Tahiti^  and  had  rendered  their  abodes, 
though  naturally  verdant  and  lovely  as  the  boMrera  of 
EdfSUj  yet  morally  cheearless  and  desobAe  aa  the  vegion 
of  th^  shadow  of  death ! 

If  ik^  spirits  of  departed  prophels,  bom  theiv  seata  of 
bliss,  look  down  upon  our  globe ;  how  muat  JFudah's  royal 
bard  have  be«t  with,  rapture,  to  behold  the  accomplish^ 
ment  of  triumph,  which^  while  he  swept  the  hattoved 
harp,  of  prophecy,  he  had  foretold : — ^The  multitude  ol 


the  isles  made  glad-*  under  Jehovah's  leign^  aod  the  kings 
of  th«i  iiles  hringing  presentst  to  his  Son  I  And  vhat 
new  taran^port  must  have  thrilled  Isaiah's  ardent  spirit^ 
whf^  ha  now  beheld  a  partial  accompUohment  of  vha^ 
in  diilant  agea^  he  had  delighted  to  sing.  ^^  The  wilder* 
nesa  rejoiced— the  desert  blossomed  as  die  roio--4he 
sword  was  beaten  into  the  plou{^ahare«-*4hfi  wolf  and 
the  lamb  dwelt  togetber--*'*and  the  islands  sang  the 
praisea  of  Jehovah  1'*} 

With  equal  transport^  and  with  greater  sympathyt 
those  happy  disembodied  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfi^t, 
who  have  more  reoently  ent^^  on  their  everlasting  rest^ 
if  they  have  a  Imowledge  of  what  passes  on  esfib^  must 
have  viewed  the  change !  And  if  angds^  who  haive  none 
of  those  sympathies  whidi  the  redeemed  must  feel^ 
experience  an  addition  to  their  joy^  in  eveary  sinner 
that  by  pu^teooe  returns  to  Godj^  it  secana  an  infereaaee 
not  unwarranted  by  revelation^  that  the  spirits  of  de* 
parted  believers  may  have  a  knowledge  of  evM^ts  and  mKHral 
changes^  which  transpire  in  our  worlds  esyeoially  with 
those  relating  to  the  progress  of  the  Messiah's  reign  among 
mankind,  Theii  with  whf^  angmented  jtiy  must  that 
honoured  aind  distinguished  saint,§  in  strict  obedienoe 
to  whose  last  bequest  and  dying  charge^  tb#  South  Sen 
Mission  was  attempted^  with  those  holy  and  devoted 
men  who  first  matured,  and  subsequently  aided  so 
nobly^  the  plan  of  sending  the  gospel  to  Tahiti,  have 
viewed  the  pleasii^  change.  Those  patient  hbonrers^ 
aIso>  who  had  toiled  in  the  field,  but  had  been  called 
away  before  the  first  waive-sheaf  was  gathered  in,  must 
have  felt  their  joy  inQcea^ed,  na  the  enlarged  spiritual 

*  PmIb  XCTii.  U    t  IValm  Ixxii.  10.    t  iMiah  xliL  le. 
%  The  late  Cowleee  ef  Hwitvirhw* 
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perceptions  which  they  possess  enabled  them  to  look  not 
only  on  the  outward  change  in  circumstances  and  in 
conduct,  but  on  that  more  delightful  transformation  of 
character^  which  every  day  imfolded  to  their  view  some 
new  and  lovely  features.  And  with  what  loud  ecstatic 
songs  of  gratitude  and  praise^  must  they  have  welcomed^ 
to  those  realms  of  happiness^  the  first  arrivals  from 
those  clustering  isles^  of  redeemed  and  purified  spirits^ 
who  had  been  made  partakers  of  the  grace  of  life,  and 
heirs  with  them  of  immortality. 

The  knowledge  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  Christianity, 
possessed  by  many  of  the  new  converts^  was  doubtless 
but  imperfect^  their  acquaintance  with  the  will  of  God 
but  partial,  and  probably  on  many  points  at  first  erro- 
neous, but  still  there  was  a  warmth  of  feeling,  an  undis- 
guised sincerity,  and  an  ardour  of  desire,  (in  scripture 
called  ^^the  first-love")  that  has  never  been  exceededJkged 
chiefs  and  priests,  and  hardy  warriors,  with  Iheir 
speUing-books  in  their  hands,  might  be  seen  sitting, 
hour  after  hour,  on  the  benches  in  the  schools,  by  the 
side,  perhaps,  of  some  smiling  little  boy  or  girl,  by 
whom  they  were  now  thankful  to  be  taught  the  use  of 
letters.  Others  might  be  often  seen  employed  in  pulling 
down  the  houses  of  their  idols,  and  erecting  temples  for 
the  worship  of  the  Prince  of  peace,  working  in  happy 
companionship  and  harmony  with  those  whom  they  had 
met  so  recently  upon  the  field  of  battle. 

Their  Sabbaths  must  have  presented  spectacles  on  which 
angels  might  look  down  with  joy.  Crowds,  who  never 
had  before  attended  any  worship  but  that  of  their 
demon  gods,  might  now  be  seen  repairing  to  the  rustic 
and  lowly  temple  erected  for  Jehovah's  praise;  amidst 
their    throng,  mothers,  wives,  sisters,  and  daughters^ 
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who  never  were  before  allowed  to  join  the  other  sex 
in  any  acts  of  worship.  Few  remained  behind  $  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district  or  village^  who  were  able^ 
attended  public  worship.  It  is  true^  there  was  no 
Missionary  to  preach  the  gospel  to  them^  or  to  lead 
their  public  service,  yet  it  was  performed  with  earnest- 
ness, propriety,  and  devotional  feeling. 

The  more  intelligent  among  the  natives,  who  had  been 
longest  under  instruction  at  Eimeo,  usually  presided. 
They  simg  a  hymn;  a  portion  of  their  scripture  history, 
which  was  entirely  composed  of  scripture  extracts,  was 
read;  and  prayer,  in  simplicity  of  language  but  sincerity 
of  heart,  was  offered  up  to  God.  Those  who  had  not 
printed  books,  wrote  out  portions  of  scripture  for  these 
occasions,  and  sometimes  the  prayers  they  used. 
These  were  often  remarkably  simple,  expressive,  and 
appropriate:  I  have  one  of  Pomare's  by  me,  in  his 
own  hand-writing,  furnished  by  Mr.  Nott.  There  is  no 
date  affixed  to  it,  but  from  the  evident  frequency  with 
which  it  has  been  used,  and  the  portion  of  scripture 
written  on  the  preceding  pages  of  the  same  sheet  of 
paper,  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  was  written  about  this 
period.  The  prayer  is  excellent,  and  the  translation, 
which  I  also  received  from  Mr.  Nott,  will  require  from 
the  Christian  reader  no  apology  for  its  insertion,  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  style  and  sentiments  employed  by  the  natives 
of  Tahiti  in  their  devotional  services.    It  is  as  follows : 

^^  Jehovah,  thou  God  of  our  salvation,  hear  our 
prayers,  pardon  thou  our  sins,  and  save  our  souls.  Our 
sins  are  great,  and  more  in  number  than  the  fishes*  in  the 

*  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  natural  and  eXpreMire  figure,  or  com- 
parison, an  JiUmder  conld  make.  There  is  no  idea  of  multitude  more 
familiar  to  his  mind  than  that  of  a  shoal  of  fishes,  by  which  the  shores 
he  inhabits  are  occasionally  or  periodically  Tisited. 
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sea,  and  our  obtitiiiacy  bus  been  vtry  gfeai,  and  without 
parallel.  Turn  thou  us  to  thyself^  and  enable  us  to  east 
off  every  evil  way.  Lead  us  to  JFeSOS  Christy  teid  let 
our  sins  be  deansed  in  bis  blood*  Grd&t  w  thy  good 
Spirit  to  be  our  sanctiller*  Save  us  from  hypocrisy. 
Suffer  UB  not  to  come  to  thine  house  with  (^sacekssness^ 
and  return  to  our  own  houses  and  eomttiif  sin.  Unless 
thou  have  merey  upon  us^  we  perish.  Unless  iiaott  save 
US5  unl^s  we  are  prepared  and  made  mecfi  fisr  thy 
habitatiM  in  heaven,  we  are  banished  to  Ae  irei  we 
die ;  but  let  us  not  be  banished  to  that  unlaidwn  world 
of  ftre.  Save  tiiou  ns  through  Jesus  Chiist^  thy  Son,  the 
jirince  of  life ;  yea^let  us  obtain  salvation  tbrmigh  him* 
Bless  aU  tlie  inliabitants  of  these  islands,  aU  the  families 
thereof;  kt  everyone  stretch  out  his  hands  unto  Gnd,  and 
say,  Lord  save  me.  Lord  save  me«  Let  all  these  isfarnds, 
Tflthitiwith  M  the  people  of  Moorea^sind  of  Huidune, 
and  of  Raiatea,  and  of  the  little  kkuads  annind,  partake 
of  iky  sokation.  Bless  Britain,  tod  ev^  oonntry  in  Ae 
wodd.  Let  thy  word  grow  widi  speed  in  the  world, 
BO  as  to  exceed  the  progress  of  evil.  Be  merciful  to  us 
and  bless  us^  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.    Amen." 

Whik  these  defightfill  choDges  wereadvoncing  in  Tahiti^ 
tiie  king  and  hk  friends  wete  mot  unnsiiidfiit  of  flidse  who 
had  beea  left  bdnnd  in  a  statis  of  painful  uncettBflSity  at 
Eimeow  As  soon  as  possSlIe  after  th^  batlle,^  a  canoe  was 
de^atdied  by  Mahin^  kmg  of  Eimmr  and  Huahk%  wifh 
the  ttduigs  of  its  result.  S&ttapuapuu,  or,  as  he  k  now 
caUed^Tana,  waa  the  bearer  of  the  {^addenhqr  intelli- 
gence, and  was  a  very  suitable  person  to  be  sest  on 
such  an  errand.  He  was  a  native  of  Huahine,  where 
he  had  been  chief  priest  since  the  death  of  hk  elder 
brother,  who  had  sustained  that  office  before  him.    He 
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came  up  from  Huahine  to  Pomare's  assistance  in  1811; 
early  in  the  year  1813^  he  had  made  a  profession  of 
Christianity^  and  was  among  the  first  whose  names  were 
writt^i  down  at  Eimeo.  He  was  not  only  a  priest^  but  an 
areoi,  and  a  warrior  of  no  ordinary  prowess.  When  his 
canoe  approached  the  shore  of  Eimeo^  the  teachers  and 
their  pupils  hastened  to  the  beach,  under  the  conflicting 
emotions  of  hope  and  fear.  The  warrior  was  seen  stand- 
ing on  the  prow  of  his  light  skiff,  that  seemed  impatiently 
dashing  through  the  spray,  and  rushing  along  the  tops  of 
the  waves  towards  the  shore,  which  its  keel  scarcely 
touched,  when,  with  his  light  mat  aroimd  his  loins,  hia 
scarf  hanging  loosely  over  his  shoulder,  and  his  spear  in 
his  hand,  he  leaped  upon  the  sandy  beach.  Before  they 
had  time  to  ask  a  single  question,  he  exclaimed,  ^^Ua 
pau !  Ua  pau !  i  te  bure  anae ;"  Vanquished !  vanquished ! 
by  prayer  alone  !  His  words  at  first  seemed  but  as  words 
of  irony  or  jest;  but  the  earnestness  of  his  manner,  the 
details  he  gave,  and  the  intelligence  he  brought  from 
the  king  and  some  of  the  chiefs,  confirmed  the  declara* 
tion. 

The  Missionaries  were  almost  overcome  with  surprise, 
and  hastened  to  render  their  acknowledgments  of 
grateful  praise  to  the  Most  High,  under  feelings 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe.  It  was,  indeed, 
a  joy  unspeakable,  the  joy  of  harvest.  In  that  one  year 
they  reaped  the  harvest  of  sixteen  laborious  seed-times, 
sixteen  dreary  and  anxious  winters,  and  sixteen  impro- 
ductive  sunmiers.  They  now  enjoyed  the  unexpected 
but  exhilarating  satisfaction  resulting  from  the  pleasure 
of  the  Lord  prospering  in  their  hands,  in  a  degree 
and  under  circumstances  that  few  are  privileged  to 
experience. 

2m 
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Ai  B^n.  ai^  {losAiUef  ftfr..  Nott  ifM  ^pi**e4  by  hi§ 
donif^tiil)!^  to  Tahiti..  On  rqacl^i  th^  shc^es  of  tbi^ 
igimtA^bom  irhifcli  five  ycArs  b^i^e.  b^  hnd  |M!to  oblig^ 
to.fle^  ft>r  hiB  iife>  he  SoiuhI  iltit  ^as  dl  trun. Aat  had  been 
tolQ  ihdm,  that  the  peoj^e;  were  in  thait  totereBftkig  atale 
dcscrflieB.  b)r  th^  prophet>  when,  enraptured  by  the 
Tisiimaof  Mddsiaii'fi  fature  glories,  be  eaccUimedi  ^^Tke 
ide&^ldlali  wait  foff.his.  law.'*  In  this  delightfiU.  aitBatioii^ 
»i  he^trayeHkliiaemDd  the.  iabuldi^  he  literally  fouHd  them 
iiDt.midrel}?  wiiUng  td  be  iiiatnicted|  buii  ahsdoiu.to.hear  $ 
meeting  tdgeiher<of  thbir  own  aecCird^  and  oftea  wipendr 
in^  the.  hoiif a  of  night  in  donvenhtion  and  inqviry  on 
the.tn^oEidnti  matt6^a  demidcted  with  the  religion  of 
Jenls  Chdit.  .  Whto:  he  zetlmwd^  Mr.  BioknW  went 
QYjbr  oja  tfaa.kame.  (frranSi  and  bbaenned  everj^  where  the 
tnost  ^CQuragin^  atteatioiii  on  the  part  6f  the  pedple, 
to  the  inetrUbtiona  he  <  tomnlnnieatiad.  Th&  aehodi  at 
F4petofa..was.  Iplrei^tly  incxeaaed ;  tod.buadredai  who  had 
beea  ^ntlf  achoitf  a.lfaere^  wofe  nCiw  atatianed  aa  teatiSiera 
amohg  Ihd  bdjacdnt  ishiiida,  iinparting  to  otheafa  the 
knowledge  they  had  received. 

^n  N^tfew^r  dian  three  tliouaabd  peraoad  aA  t&ia.filne  pba- 
ieased  a  kadidedge  cf  the  llooka  tn  their  nafeiye^^lan^a^ 
w:hi<^  ftrere.in  dailjr  life.  ,  Bblidea  eig^t  hiittdred  dopiea 
qC  tileAbffidgident  cf  Seriptttre,  tod  matey  copiea  of  pait 
of  .the.Gdapel  <ff  St*  Luke  in  AiailuscHpt,  about  tWo 
^faBMaMd ae vaa  hiindted.apelliiig-bookfi  had  already  been 
difltfibutediaaaoi^  tl^e.  pupils  at  Eim^  or  aent  over  to 
Tafaitij  etiU  tteyi  were  nnaible  to  ineet  the  daily  inereaa^ 
ing  ^dirtacand  k>f  the*  people; 

^  1^  mighty  wosckinga  of  the  Spirit  of  Oo4  in  pron 
ducing  Ihb  remarkaUe  change^  were  not  confined  te 
Tahiti^   Eimeo^  and  the  adjacent  islands^  formisg  the 
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Georgum  gi^up^  it  estoided  aim  to  the  Leeward  or 
Society  Islands.  A  simultaneous  moFement  appears  to 
We  taken  place  among  tlie  rulers  lef  the  people,  to 
^jirow  off  the  yoke  of  pagan  prieatorafty  to  Mndaauiider 
ihek  feltflre^  aikd  remoye  frook  tiie  eyes  of  the  nation, 
px  Hi  remote  ei^tr^mitiea,  the  reil  of  delusion  by  vbich 
iihey  had  so  long  been  blinded*  Tamatba^  the  king  of 
Ra|ate%  shortly  aQier  his  return  from  Tahiti,  puWcIy 
imiotmoe^'  idoL)WOrriiip>  ^nd  dechurd  himadf  a  believer 
in  Jehovah,  and  Jesus  Chriat.  Many  of  the  chitfs^  and 
a  nuitdsr  of  the  pebjj^  folloined  hia  example* 

The  prince  of  darkness^  the  author  of  p^panism^ 
whose  sway  had  been  unrivalled,  fmd  whose  seat  tod 
stroni^ld  had  l^ng  been  here^  aa  well  as  in  the  other 
islands^  did  not  tamely  surtre^diu'  his  -dominions,  Thii 
idolatroua  cbiefa  tod  ipbahitanta  took  up  arms,  to  defiuid 
the  cause  of  the  gods,  and  revenge  the  insuH  ctffered  by 
the  kingt  Their  efforts,  however;  were-  but  as  the 
caginga  of  an  cKpiring  monster^  whose  ffaigs  were  broken 
an4  whose  heart  had  been  piereed.  The  idolaters  were  dof 
fbated,  aiul  aflerwirds  treated  with  the  aame  clemency  tod 
lenient  conduct  which  the  Cfaristito  tonqu^rort  in  Tahiti 
bad  manifested,  and  Christianity  wal  firmly  established. 
The  vto^uisbed,  however,  thou{^  fpluf^  tod  liberated 
by  the  g«eroaity  of  Talnato^  ahewi^  themselves  un-r 
worthy  of  the  kindness  with  TThich  ih«y  had  been  treat0d» 
by  still  tiaking  of  war  on  b^ialf  of  l^e  idola-  B«  M 
their  numbjbrs  were  few,  their  influtoce  small,  afid  aa^the 
great  body  of  the  people  were  do^btletfs  favourable  to  tb# 
new  order  of  thingp,  hopes  of  success  were  compartftivd^ 
feint,  and  no  further  attempt  was  made. 

The  chiefs  tod  greater  part  of  the  populatidn  of  Tabaa» 
an  island  included  in  the  same.Tetf  with  Raiate^  imitAed 
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the  example  of  Tamatoa  and  the  Raiatean  ChristiaQB^  and 
destroyed  their  idols. 

The  intelligent  and  enterprising  chiefs  of  Borabora, 
Mai^  and  Tefaaora,  were  remarkably  active  in  weakening 
the  influence  of  the  gods  on  the  minds  of  the  people 
tmder  their  government,  widermining  and  subverting 
every  species  of  idol-worship  that  prevailed  in  the  islands. 
They  succeeded^  at  length,  in  inducing  the  inhabitants^  by 
their  example  and  persuasion,  to  seek  an  acquaintance 
with  that  more  excellent  way  revealed  in  the  word  of 
God,  for  whose  worship  they  erected  a  convenient  and 
respectable  building. 

Mahine  sent  a  special  message  to  Huahine,  and  the 
game  change  took  place  in  that  island;  which  was  per~ 
haps,  for  its  size  and  population,  more  attached  to  its 
idols  than  any  other.  Idol- worship,  with  all  its  attend- 
ant cruelty  and  moral  degradation,  was  discontinued. 
The  temples  were  demolished^  and  the  gods  committed 
to  the  flames.  Thus,  in  one  year,  the  system  of  false 
worship,  which  had,  from  the  earliest  antiquity  of  its  popu- 
lation, prevailed  in  these  islands,  wa^  happily  abolished^ 
it  is  hoped  to  be  revived  no  more. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  year,  the  loss  sustained 
by  the  death  of  Mr.  Scott  was  repaired  by  the  arrival 
of  Mr.  Crook  from  New  South  Wales ;  he  reached  the 
islands  in  the  month  of  May,  and  rendered  important 
service  in  the  prosecution  of  the  common  enterprise. 

During  the  same  year,  the  profession  of  Christianity 
became  general  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Society 
Islands.  .  Several  of  the  chiefs  and  people  of  Borabora 
and  Raiatea  visited  Maurua,  the  most  westerly  of  the 
Leeward  Islands,  and  succeeded  in  persuading  the  chiefs 
itnd  people  to  demolish  their  temples  and  idols,  and 
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receive  Christian  instruction.  The  most  pleasing  results 
continued  to  attend  the  efforts  of  the  new  converts  iv 
Tahiti.  Pomare  sent  most  of  his  own  fiimily  idols  to 
the  Missionaries,  that,  as  he  observed  in  a  letter  accom-* 
panying  them,  dated  February  19Ui,  1816,  '^  they  might 
either  commit  them  to  the  flames,  or  send  them  to 
England." 

These  idols  I  saw  at  Port  Jackson,  in  1816  $  they  are 
now  deposited  in  the  Missionary  Museum,  Austin  Friars. 
It  is  impossible  to  behold  them  without  sympathizing  in 
the  feelings  of  Pomare,  when  he  calls  them— Tahiti's 
foolish  gods. 

A  nimiber  of  interesting  and  important  inquiries 
is  naturally  suggested  by  this  amazing  change ; 
and  we  are  anxious  to  be  made  acquainted  with  every 
feet,  in  the  application  of  those  means  which  induced  its 
commencement,  and  sustained  its  progress.  In  all  its 
departments,  and  imder  every  circumstance,  it  bears  the 
impress,  and  exhibits,  in  the  clearest  manner,  the  sove- 
reignty and  the  power,  of  the  Almighty,  in  regard  alike 
to  the  time  of  its  commencement,  the  circumstances  of 
its  progress,  and  the  means  of  its  accomplishment. 

In  rq^d  to  the  time  of  its  occurrence.  During  no 
period  in  the  history  of  the  Mission,  could  ^^the  time  to 
favour  "the  nation  have  appeared  more  imlikely  than  the 
present.  The  king's  mind  appears  to  have  been  first 
seriously  exercised  in  reference  to  the  declaration  which  he 
subsequently  made,  after  the  di^>ersion  of  the  Mission- 
ariesj  and  their  departure  from  the  islands,  when  only 
one  (viz.-  Mr.  Nott)  remained  with  him;  and  when, 
in  consequence  of  the  state  of  perpetual  alarm  and 
agitation  in  which  the  people  were  kept  by  the  war, 
none  could  be  induced  to  attend  preaching  or  instruction. 
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It  16  probable  ikdA  «ft  tbat  period  pithfic  <rtrainiwew 
were  litogeAer  dbeoiituiMd.  Tbe  firet  pWUic  w  ap« 
indicttdras  of  tbe  cfaMg^  w«r«  grm  efti^tieie  itriMi, 
aooording  to  human  probabilHieey  vaa  botUttfe  fivvalupaUe 
to  such  eirents.  Tbe  Mtssianaries  had  but  TeaeoAif 
rotumed  ttam  their  baniahment,  md  the  work  of  inatnic^ 
tion  had  scarcely  been  resumed ;  it  was  the  begiimiiig', 
and  but  the  begiinung^  Kif  a  aecoud  aittempt  to  phat  the 
gospd  in  those  ialanda.  The  Mismaaiiee  eoift^idering 
the  whole  of  the  toelte  years  spent  in  Tahiti  as  fo  mucA 
time  lost|  were  commeiiciBg  a^di  tiiieir  endipavours  oil 
another  island,  and  coidd  hardly  expect  that  at  thii 
time,  after  sudi  a  protracted  debqr,  God  would  a4  once 
prosper  thdr  imdertakin|^. 

The  ciroumsHmn  nf  the  nation,  and  of  tbe  Missifin, 
were  by  no  means  immraUe  to  sudi  a  change.  Jt  was 
not  H  time  of  peace,  fnd  Imsure,  but  of  p^titracted^  obsti^ 
nAte,  and  barbarous  war-^7the  Ung  and  hk  adherapts 
ware  in  exile,  alternately  agitated  by  the  entreaties  rf 
their  taziliari^a  to  ilttempt  to  r^rievc)  tiieir  affiqra  fay  a 
descwt  upon  Tahiti,  or  expecting  thek  retreat  i^  be  inr 
vaded  by  their  audacious  and  rebellious  eonquevors.  It  was 
a  period  of  humiliation,  daricness,  and  distress  ;  ifhile  tiie 
population  of  Tahiti  itself  was  torn  by  fiOrtidns,  and 
deaolated  by  wars,  that  threatened  its  extinoticttl.  Thdt 
teachers  were  not  mudi  paM>re  £wou)rably  eircumstanoa^. 
Few  in  number,  oompated  wUh  wrhat  ihey  had  bstjiariidieti 
they  maintained  their  former  staUon  in  Matatai>  and 
suffering  UAder  the  heaviest  domcaitio  bereavementi  |  pre-^ 
vented  by.  personal  indisposition,  and  other  ^ditcsm^ 
stances,  from  tagaging,  eKher  Visry  frequently  dr  eJI- 
tansiwiy,  in  t|ie  main  worit  qf  initraoUng  the  people ; 
tbtir    exertions,    greatly   to   their   owii   regret,  Were 
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cMragementB^  tb^  prejudices  of  msny  of  the  king's  most 
Warm  and  yalmdde  friendit  were  unuBiBally  strongs  mi.tliey 
Miiiirid^red  the  coatiniianee  of  his  mbfortnhea  to  result^ 
in  paft^  ttom  the  ooimteikaii€e  he  waa  giving^  and  the 
fe4$litiatio&  h»  fiianifested  towardii  ihe  religion  of  the 
fbiielgttora. 

Li  ibe  mmni  employed  there  waa  tkoAiu^  oxfaraordinary^ 
It  la  r^corded^  in  Ae  history  of  the  Greenland  Missions^ 
that  the  Moravian  br6ihfen>  for  five  or  wven  years^ 
laboured  patiently  and  diligently  in  teaching  their  hearers 
what  are  termed  the  fitst  principles  of  religion^— 4nottI-* 
eating  the  doctrines  of  the  being  and  attributes  of  God> 
and  the  requirements  of  his  kw^ — ^wfthout  making  the  least 
favourable  impression  upon  tiiemi  oi^  beings  in  many 
mstances^  able  to  secure  the  attentidn  bf  the  p^ple  to 
their  instructions.  The  first  instance  of  d^^e  and 
salutary  efiect  froni  tkeir  teachings  waB>  wtt  are  in* 
formed^  what  would^  Uk  general,  be  t(ftrmed  accidental, 
and  occasioned  by  their  reacBng  to  some  native  visitors 
an  account  of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  the  Saviour^ 
which  they  were  translating  ihto  the  vernacular  tong^% 
Tbe  attentioil  of  one  of  the  party  v^s  arrested,  his  heart 
deeply  atfected,  and  ultimately  his  character  entirely 
changed.  This  circumstance  led  to  a  Odmplete 
alteration  in  the  instructions  they  gave.  Thd  incarna- 
tion, the  life,  especially  the  sufferings  and  death,  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  were,  from  this  time,  the  principal 
subjects  brought  before  the  ixiinds  of  their  hearers,  and 
the  results  were  such  as  to  shew  the  propriety  of  the 
alteration.  Where  they  had  before  been  unable  to  make 
the  least  impression,  they  now  beheld  numbers  deeply 
affected,    and    on    whom    these    truths    appea)red   to 
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produce  a^  entire  dumge  of  charaeter  and  deportment* 
I  do  not,  however^  suppose  we  are  to  infer  firom  the 
account  that  is  given  of  this  amazing  work  in 
Greenland,  that^  during  the  first  five  or  seven  years 
of  their  labours  there,  the  being  and  character  of  God, 
&c.  were  inculcated,  to  the  exclusion  or  neglect  of  the 
way  of  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ.  Their  teaching 
would,  in  that  case,  have  been  more  defective  than  I  am 
willing  to  suppose  it  was.  Nor  do  I  think  we  are  to 
conclude,  that,  after  the  change  in  their  instruction, 
the  doctrines  of  the  Saviour's  advent,  sufferings,  and 
death,  were  insisted  on,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  former : 
this  mode  of  exhibiting  scripture  truth  would  have  been 
almost  as  defective  as  the  other ;  but  I  suppose  that, 
during  the  earliest  years  of  their  labours,  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  religion  were  more  frequent  and  prominent  in 
their  instructions,  than  the  doctrines  peculiar  to  the 
gospel,  and  that,  subsequently,  these  points  received  that 
more  frequent  attention,  which  the  character,  being, 
and  law  of  God,  had  formerly  obtained.  No  alteration, 
even  of  this  kind,  however,  appears  to  have  taken  place 
in  the  kind  of  doctrines  inculcated  by  the  Missionaries 
among  the  Tahitians*  From  the  time  of  my  arrival  in 
the  islands,  I  had  always  a  great  desire  to  know  whether 
any  change  had  been  made  by  the  early  preachers  in  their 
discourses,  and  other  means  employed  at  this  period: 
I  have  not,  however,  been  able  to  learn  that  there  was 
any  thing  extraordinary;  they  do  not  appear  in  any  re- 
spect to  have  varied  the  manner,  or  the  matter,  of  their 
instructions.  I  have  often  asked  Mr.  Nott,  and 
others  who  were  on  the  spot,  if  there  was  any 
alteration  in  the  mode  of  instruction,  or  the  nature  of 
their  addresses,  as  to  the  prominency  of  any  of  the 
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doctmed  of  the  gospel^  ivfaich  had  not  been  bo  fully 
exhibited  before ;  but  I  have  inTuriably  learned^  tiiat  they 
wem  not  aware  of  the  kaal  diibpence  in  the  kind  of 
aastmction^  or  the  manner  of  repmenting  the  truths 
taught  at  Has  period,  and  tiiooe  incnicated  during  thdr 
former  midence  in>  Tahiti* 

Their  aim  had  always  been  to  exhibit  ftilty, 
a&d  wiA  Hbe  greatest  pomble  simplicity,  the  grand 
doctrines  and  precepts  taught  in  the  Bible,  giving 
each  that  share  of  attention  which  it  appeared  to 
hare  obtained  in  the  volume  of  revelation.  God,  they 
had  always  endsavoored  to  represent  as  a  powerful, 
benevolent,  and  holy  Being,  justly  requiring  the  grate* 
fdl  homage,  and  willing  obedioice,  of  his  creatures. 
Man,  they  had  represented  ar  the  Scripture  described 
Urn,  and  Iheir  own  observation  repiesented  him  to  be, 
a  sinner  agafaut  his  Maker,  and  exposed  to  the  conse* 
quenoea  of  his  guilt  ;-*-the  love  of  God,  in  the  gift  of  his 
only  begotten  Son,  as  a  prc^itiation  for  sin,  and  iSbs 
only  mscyum  of  reconoHiaatinp  with  Qod^  restoration  to  tiM 
enjoymemi  of  his  fanmr,  and  the  bksong^  of  itenor- 
taltty;  fisaih  in  this  atonement,  and  the  sinner^s  justifies- 
tion  before  God,  were  tnltiis  tequoBtly  ediibited. 
The  doctrine  of  XHviae  benetolenico  thus  displayed, 
was  alti^^elher  new*  to  the  Tshitians;  notUng  analo- 
goua  to  it  had  ever  entered  into  asy  part  of  their 
myAdogy.  Its  impression  on  their  ndnds  waa  at 
this  time  proportionate.  The  necessity  also  of  Divine 
influences,  to  make  the  declaration  of  Ihese  truths 
effBCtsnal  to  conversion,  and  to  meeteh  those  who  believed 
for  tte  hesifenly  stale,  had  ever  been  inonicated  in  the 
cntechelioal  and  other  exerdaes  of  the  school,  in  die 
meetings  for  vtoding  the  Scriptures  and  conversation, 

2n 
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and  in  the  disi^ourses '  delivered  in  their  asBemblies  for 
public  worship* 

The  wonderful  change  that  now  seemed  to  be  wrought 
in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  many^  did  not  appear  to  be 
more  the  immediate  result  of  instructions  given  at  the 
time^  than  the  remote  but  certain  effect  of  truth  im- 
parted^ and  precious  seed^  which^  having  been  scattered 
years  before,  was  now  revived  with  a  power,  that 
the  individuals  themselves  could  not  comprehend,  nor 
on  ordinary  principles  explain.  This  circumstance 
should  never  be  lost  sight  of;  it  is  a  wonderful  mani- 
festation of  the  ftdthfulness  of  God,  who  has  declared 
that  his  word  shall  not  return  unto  him  void,  biit  shall 
be  found  even  after  many  days;  and  it  is  remarkably 
adapted  to  cheer  the  hearts  of  all  who  are  called  to 
labour  and  wait  patiently,  sowing  season  after  season 
in  hope,  without  reaping  the  wished-for  harvest. 

The  tmiversal,'  and  in  many  instances  permanent, 
moral  and  religious  change,  that  has  been  effected  in 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  (of  the  commencement,  and  more 
important  parts  of  which/  a*  regular,  though  necessarily 
brief  account,  has  now  been  given,)  appears,  in  whatever 
view  we  can  possibly  contemplate  either  its  nature  or 
its  results,  nothing  less  than  a  moral  miracle.  A  change 
so  important  in  its  character,  so  rapid  in  its  progress,  so 
decisive  in  its  influence,  'sublime  almost  in  proportion 
to  the  feebleness  of  the  agency  by  which  it  was, 
under  God,  accomplished^  although  effected  on  but 
a  small  tribe  or  people,'  is  perhaps'  not  exceeded  in 
the  history  of  nations,  or  the  revolutions  of'  empires, 
that  have  so  often  altered  tiie  moral  and  civil  aspect  of 
our  world*  This  great  and  important  event,  amfirmed 
in  its  results,  and  strengthened  in  its'  character. 
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ext^ision  of  its  influence^  and  the  increasing  power  ot 
the  principles  it  implanted,  during  the  last  fourteen 
years,  already  occupies  no  inferior  plaee  among  the 
modem  evidences  of  Christianity,  and  the  demonstra^ 
tions  of  its  legitimate  tendency  to  ameliorate  the  condi- 
tion, and  elevate,  the  moral  and  intellectual  character, 
of  the  most  wretched  and  depraved  among  mankind. 
Emotions  of  astonishment,  admiration,  and  gratitude, 
involuntarily  arise  in  erery  mind  in  the  least  degree  bus- 
ceptible  of  humanity  or  religion;  while  increasing  con- 
victions of  the  divine  origin  of  revelation  must  fasten 
on  the  understanding,  and  additional  encouragement 
strengthen .  the  hopes,  of  every  individual  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  promise  of  God,  is  anticipating  the  arrival 
of  a  period,  when  a  transformation,  equally  decisive  and 
lovely,  shall  change  the  moral  deserts  of  the  earth  into 
regions  of  order  and  beauty,  and  the  wilderness  shall 
become  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord. 

In  order  more  fiilly  to  illustrate  the  kind  of  scripture 
truth  that  appears,  in  connexion  with  others,  to  have 
affected  deeply  the  minds  of  the  people,  one  single 
instance, .  among  .  many  that  might  be  adduced, 
will  shew,  that  in  the  mild  and  verdant  islands  of 
the  south,  as  well  as  the  frozen  and  barren  i^ions  of 
the  north,  in  Tahiti  as  well  as  in  Greenland,  the  attrac* 
tions  of  the  Cross  move  and  melt  the  human  heart. 
It  was  the  custom  of  the  Missionaries,  -not  only. to 
instruct  the  natives  in  the  school, .  preach  to  them  in 
the  chapel,  and  itinerate  through  the  villages,  but 
to  assemble  them  for  the  purpose  of  reading,  from 
manuscript,,  such  portions  of  the  scripture  as  were 
deemed  suitable  to  their  circumstances.  On  one  of 
these  occasions,  Mr.  Note  was  reading  the  first  portions 
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of  the  Gospel  of  St.  J<^  to  a  number  of  the  nutiTes* 
When  he  had  fimshed  the  sixteenth  verse  of  the 
third  ch(^ter|  a  nativej  who  had  lifiteoed  with  avidity  and 
joy  to  the  woi^s^  ixrterrupted  him^  and  said^  ^' What  words 
w^re  those  you  read  ?  what  sounds  were  those  I  heard? 
let  me  hear  tihose  words  again."  Mr.  Nott  read  again 
the  verse^  ^^Ood  so  ioved/'  &c.  when  tiie  native  rose  fipom 
his  aeat,  imd  said.  Is  that  true  ?  can  that  be  true  ?  God 
love  the  world,  when  the  world  not  love  him ;  God  so 
love  the  world  as  to  give  his  Son  to  die^  that  man 
night  not  diie.  Can  that  be  true?  Mr.  Nott  i^^ain 
read  the  verse^  ^'  God  so  lovBd  the  wmid,"  &c.  told  hioi 
it  was  true^  and  that  it  was  the  message  God  had  sent  to 
them^  and  that  whosoever  believed  in  him^  would  not 
perishj  but  be  happy  after  death.  The  overwhdming 
feelii^  of  the  wondering  native  were  too  powerfiil 
for  es^iession  or  resjtraint.  He  burst  into  team,  and 
as  these  chased  each  other  down  his  countenance,  he 
retired  to  meditate  in  private  on  the  amazing  love  of 
God,  which  had  that  day  touched  his  soul;  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  bdyieve  he  was  afterwards  raised 
to  share  the  pence  and  happiness  resulting  from  the 
love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  his  hesil;. 

Connected  with  the  mieaDS  employed  in  the  aecom- 
plishmient  of  t]^  in^rtant  work,  a  few  remarks  on  the 
agents  who,  wder  God,  were  instrumental  in  effecting  it, 
may  not  be  inappropriate.  In  common  with  the  Mis- 
sionaries in  other  parts  of  iJie  world,  they  have  been 
described,  by  the  enanies  of  nel%ion,  as  ignorant  and 
dogmatical  fanatics;  m<»e  intent  on  the  hicolcation  of 
the  peculiarities  of  their  sect  or  party,  than  promoting 
ttMs  well*being  of  the  pe<q^le;  holding  <yiit  no  mduee- 
DOi^it,  by  precqpt  or  eaounple,  to  industrious  habits,  ftc« 


The  pveaeBt  stale  ^f  the  ifllands  in  whidi  they  have 
spent  80  iMUiy  yean^  compated  with  wbMi  it  wis  at  the 
time  of  their  aimaly  and  during  aeveral  mIraeqneBt 
yeore^  ie  a  sufficient  rdfiitation  to  every  charge  of  this 
kind. 

JSttt  there  are  incUviduals^  from  whoee  general  habits  of 
observation^  and  principles  of  judgmoity  it  might  have 
been  supposed  a  more  just  condnsion  would  have  been 
formed^  who  have  occasionally  described  them  as 
the  most  unsuitable  agents  that  could  iiave  been  em- 
ployed. This  mode  of  representation^  although  I  do 
not  regard  the  Missionaries  or  their  proceedings  as  per- 
fect, I  consider  to  be  far  from  just  or  correct.  It  is  not  my 
intention  to  eulogize  their  diversified  labours,  or  to  lavisb 
panegyric  up<m  their  achievements.  But  in  the  esti- 
mate of  their  character,  qualifications,  and  exeitions, 
a  variety  of  considerations  ought  to  have  a  greater  in* 
fluence  <m  the  minds  of  those  by  whom  they  are  thus 
represented,  than  they  are  sometimes  allowed  to  exert* 
Missionary  efibrt,  on  the  extwded  scale,  and  in  the  dis- 
tant and  coo:q;Muratively  unexplored  field  in  which  they 
attempted  it,  was  an  event  as  new  among  the  British 
churches,  as  the  broad,  catholic  principles,  upon  which  it 
was  undertaken,  were  unparalleled. 

The  authentic  information  possessed  by  many  who 
.combined  in  arranging  the  plan,  as  well  as  by  those  who 
attempted  its  execution,  was  not  only  exceedingly 
limited,  but  received  through  a  medium*  that  neces- 
sarily imparted  a  higher  glow  of  colouring,  than  those 
channels  through  which  more  aecnrete  accounts  have 
since  been  transmitted.  Many,  no  doubt,  embarked  in 
the  enterprise,  as  subsequent  events  folly  {Hroved,  with 

•  V0yHM  of  CMk,  BUs^  &e. 
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incorrect  ideas  of  the  work^  or  mistaken  views  of  the 
qualifications  necessary  for  its  accomplishment.  It  is 
not,  however,  to  those  who  abandoned  the  task,  that  I 
refer  so  much,  as  to  those  who  (except  when  driven  from 
it  by  the  approaching  desolations  of  murderous  war) 
maintained  their  post,  and  died  in  the  field ;  or  who, 
after  having  sustuned  the  privation  and  toil  of  thirty 
years  of  exile  firom  country  and  from  home,  are  still 
willing  to  end  their  days  among  the  people  with 
whose  interests  and  destiny  they  have  identified  them- 
selves. 

Their  family  connexions  may  not  indeed  have  been 
of  the  highest  class,  neither  may  the  individuals  them- 
selves have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  very  liberal  edu- 
cation, nor  possessed  any  very  extensive  acquaintance 
with  the  world.  It  is  only  in  comparatively  recent  times 
that  individuals  of  this  class  have,  by  embarking  person- 
ally on  the  arduous  and  self-denying  work  of  propagat- 
ing Christianity  amongst  the  pagan  nations,  exhibited 
some  noble  examples  of  Christian  devotedness.  Many 
of  the  first  Missionaries  to  the  South  Sea  Islands  were 
acquainted  with  the  most  useful  of  the  mechanic  arts, 
which  were  adapted  to  produce  a  very  favourable  im- 
pression upon  the  minds  of  the  people.  They  had 
obtained  a  creditable  English,  if  not  a  classical,  educa- 
tion, a  due  knowledge  of  the  scriptures,  and  an  experi- 
mental aqimintance  with  the  principles  of  Christianity ; 
while  some,  with  great  mental  vigour  combined  no  small 
degree  of  intellectual  culture.  Their  own  improvement, 
and  the  preparation  for  the  work,  was  prosecuted  contem- 
poraneously with  their  efforts  to  instruct  the  people; 
and  the  numerous  and  respectable  philological  and  other 
manuscripts  which  these  have  transmitted  to  England, 
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although  never  published,  shew  that  they  were  fiur  from 
being  unqualified  for  their  work. 

Had  the  first  Mission  to  the  South  S^as  been  com- 
posed entirely  of  individuals  eminent  for  their  scientific 
knowledge  and  classical  attainments,  they  would  proba- 
bly have  been  less  suitable  agents  than  those  who 
actually  went;  as,  it  may  be  presumed,  their  previolis 
habits  of  life  would  not  have  furnished  the  best  prepam* 
tives  for  the  privations  and  difficulties  to  which  they 
would  have  been  exposed.  Yet  it  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  highly  advantageous  to  the  Mission,  had  some 
such  gifted  individuals  been  included  among  its  mem- 
bers. Such  were  not,  however,  at  that  time  so  ready,  as 
they  have  subsequently  been,  to  engage  in  the  ent^- 
prise,  and  the  service  necessarily  devolved  on  those  who 
were  willing,  under  every  accompanying  disadvantage, 
to  undertake  it.'  They  were  not  perhaps  distinguished 
by  brilliancy  of  genius,  or  loftiness  of  intellect;  but 
in  uncompromising  sternness  of  principle,  unaffected 
piety,  ardour  of  devotedness,' uncomplaining  endurance 
of  privations,  not  easily  comprehended  by  those  who 
have  always  remained  at  home,  or  visited  only  civilised 
portions  of  foreign  climes,  in  undeviating  perseverance 
in  exertion  under  discouragements  the  most  protracted 
and  depressing,  and  in  plain  and  honest  detail  of  their 
endeavours  and  success,  they  have  been  inferior  to  few 
who  have  been  honoured  to  labour  in  the  Missionary 
field.  I  have  known  some  of  these  devoted  men,  who, 
though  not  inseufflble  to  the  endearments  of  kindred 
and  home,  and  the  comforts  of  civilized  life,  have  for 
years  been  deprived  of  what  most  would  deem  the 
necessaries  of  life.  These  self-denying  individuals  have 
been  so  destitute  of  a  change  of  apparel,  that  they  could 
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not,  witliout  some  sacrifice  of  feeUng,  meet  any  of  ibiekr 
own  countrymen  by  whom  the  island  might  be  visited  $ 
and,  often  rising  in  the  morning  from  Ae  rustic  bed, 
without  knowing  whence  the  supplies  of  even  native 
food  for  the  day  were  to  be  derived,  they  haw  sent  out  a 
native  servant-boy  to  seek  for  bread-fruit  in  the  moun- 
tains, or  to  sdiidt  a  supply  from  the  trees  of  some 
friendly  chief  in  the  neighbourhood,  while  they  have 
repaired  to  the  school,  and  pursued  their  daily  exercises 
of  instruction,  dieered  and  encouraged  only  by  the  pro- 
gress of  their  scholars. 

Such  are  the  men  who  hav^  long  laboured  in  these 
islands ;  and  though  others  may  have  been  associated 
with  them,  who  have  tmrned  back>  or  proved  themselves 
unequal  to  the  station,  who^e  many,  who  stand  firm 
at  their  post  at  home,  would  perhaps  have  fainted,  or 
have  fallen  under  the  discouragements  insq»araiUe  from 
it— they  have  been  fiuthfiil.  They  seek  not  the  praise 
that  cometh  from  iiian,  but  the  testimony  of  their  eon* 
sciences  and  the  aiqmval  of  Heaven;  and  irrespective 
of  the  honour  God  haspotrupon  them,  they  are  entitled, 
from  their  steady  and  suooessfiil  ooorae,  to  be  ^'highly 
esteemed  for  their  works'  sake." 
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CHAP.  XI. 

Aocoont  of  th«.iiiii0ic  and  amoBementB  of  tlie  iBlanden — DeflcriptioB  of 
ihe  sacred  dram — Heiva  dram.  &c.  Occasions  of  their  use— The  bn  or 
titimpet-^thara — The  riro,  or  Ante— (steneral  character  of  their 
soBglH^dallad*,  a  kind  #f  diiBsical  anthoifty-— EatertalnmentB  and 
attoMMMitf— Taapiti,  6r  festiyal— Wiwtlitig  and  boxtag-^Effectt 
of  Tictory  and  defeat — Foot-races — ^Martial  game»*-Sham  fights-* 
Naval  reviews — ^Apai,  bandy  or  cricket — ^Tuiraa,  or  foot-ball — The 
hararaa  pun,  a  female  game — Native  dances — Heiva,  &c. — ^The  te-a, 
or  a^hery-^Bovro  and  arrow^^Religiotis  oeremonies  connected  with 
tha  gme^-<k)ek-fl^itiBg^Aqii«tic  aporti-^SwiiniBiag  <»  the  aaff— 

.  ,  IHu^r  ham.  ahada— Jnvinile  annaemants. 

With  the  ancient  idolatry  of  the  people,  their  mnaic, 
their  dances,  and  the  whole  circle  of  thdr  amnse* 
ments,  had  been  so  intimately  blended,  that  the  one 
could  not  sundve  the  other*  When  the  former  was 
abolished,  the  latter  were  also  discontinued.  Their 
music  wanted  almost  every  quality  that  could  render  it 
agreeable  to  the  ear  accustomed  to  harmony,  and  was 
deficient  in  all  that  constitutes  excellence.  It  was 
generally  boisterous  aad  wild,  and^  with  the  exception  of 
the  soft  and  plaintive  warblings  of  the  native  flute,  was 
distinguished  by  nothing  so  mucii  as  its  discordant, 
deafening  sounds. 

The  principal  musical  instrument  used  by  the  South 
Sea  Islanders,  wad-  the  pafiu,  or  drum.  This  varied  in 
aiaie-  aad  rilapis,  acooiding  to  tlie  purpose  for  which  it 
was  designed.  Their  drums  were  all  cut  out  of  a  solid 
piece  of  Wood.     The  Uodc  6at  of  which  they  Were 

2o 
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made,  being  hollowed  out  ^m  one  end,  remaining 
Bolid  at  the  other,  and  having  the  top  covered  with 
a  piece  of  ahark'B  fkin,  occaaioned  their  frequently 
resembling,  in  construction  and  appearance,  a  kettle- 
drum. The  pua  and  the  reva,  which  are  remarkably 
close-grained  and  durable,  were  esteemed  the  most  smt- 
able  kmdB  of  wood  for  the  manufacture  of  their  drume. 
The  pahu  ra,  sacred  drum,  which  was  rutu,  or  beaten, 
on  every  occasion  of  extraordinary  ceremony  at  the  idol 
temple,  was  particularly  large,  standing  sometimes  eight 
feet  high.  The  sides  of  one,  that  I  saw  in  Tane's  marae 
at  Maeva,  was  not  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter,  but 
many  were  much  larger.  In  some  of  the  islands,  these 
instruments  were  very  curiously  carved.  One  which  I 
brought  from  High  Island,  and  have  deposited  in  the 
Missionary  Museum,  is  not  inelegantly  decorated ; 
others,  however,  I  have  seen,  exhibiting  very  superiw 
workmanship. 

TlahUian  Drums. 


The  drums  used  in  their  heivas  and  dances  were 
ingeniously  made.  Their  construction  resembled  that 
of  those  employed  in  the  temple,  the  skin  forming  the 
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head  was  fastened  to  the  open  work  at  the^  bottom:  by 
strings  of  finely-braided  cinet^  made  with  the  fibres  of 
ithe  cocoa-nut  husk.  The  drums  beaten  as  accompani* 
jnents  to  the  recital  of  their  songs,  were  the  same  in 
shape,  but  smaller.  They  were  all  neatly  made,  and 
finely  polished.  The  large  drums  were  beaten  with  two 
heavy  sticks,  the  smaller  ones  .with  the  naked  hand. 
When  used,  they  were  not  suspended  from  the  shoulders 
of  the  performers,  but  fixed  upon  the  ground,  and  con* 
sequently  produced  no  very  musical  effect.  The  sound 
of  the  large  drum  at  the  temple,  which  was  sometimes 
beaten  at  midnight,  was  most  terrific.  The  inhabitants 
of  Maeva,  where  my  house  stood  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
ruins  of  the  temple,  have  frequently  told  me,  that  at  the 
midnight  hour,  when  the  victim  was  probably  to  be 
offered  on  the  following  day,  they  have  often  been 
startled  from  their  slumbers  by  the  dull,  deep,  thrilling 
sound  of  the  sacred  drum ;  and  as  its  portentous  sounds 
have  reverberated  among  the  rocks  of  the  valley, 
every  individual  through  the  whole  district  has  trem- 
bled with  fear  of  the  gods,  or  apprehension  of  being 
seized  as  the  victim  for  sacrifice. 

The  sound  of  the  trumpet,  or  shell,  a  species  of  murex 
used  by  the  priests  in  the  temple,  and  also  by  the  herald, 
and  others  on  board  their  fleets,  was  more  horrific 
than  that  of  the  drum.  The  largest  shells  were 
usually  selected  for  this  purpose,  and  were  sometimes 
above  a  foot  in  length,  and  seven  or  eight  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  mouth.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  blow- 
ing of  this  trumpet,  they  made  a  perforation,  about  an 
inch  in  diameter,  near  the  apex  of  the  shell.  Into  this 
they  inserted  a  bamboo  cane,  about  three  feet  in  length, 
which    was    secured  by  binding  it  to  the  shell    with. 
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findy'bndded  dnet }  tha  aperture  was  rendered  air-tight 
by  cementing  the  outaides  of  It  with  a  resinooB  gnm 
from  the  breadnfrmti  tree.  These  ahellB  w«re  blown 
when  any  proceHion  marched  Ut  the  temple,  tt  the  in- 
auguration of  the  king,  duHng  ib»  worship  at  the 
temple,  or  when  a  tabu,  or  restoiotion,  wu  in^toaed  in 
die  name  of  the  gods.  We  have  BomfetJmea  lieBrd.them 
blown.  Tlie  sound  is  extremely  loud,  but  ihe  moit 
monotonoui  and  dismal  that  it  is  possible  to  imagiDe. 

TSe  Tnmpet  Shell. 


The  ihara  was  another  exceedingly  noisy  instrument. 
It  was  formed  from  the  single  joint  of  a  la^  bamboo 
cane,  cut  off  a  short  distance  beyond  the  two  ends  or 
joints.  In  the  centre,  a  long  aperture  was  made  from 
one  j<^nt  towards  the  other.  The  ihara,  when  used, 
was  placed  horizontally  on  the  ground,  and  beaten  with 
fltichs.  It  was  not  used  in  their  worship,  but  simply  as 
an  amusement ;  its  sounds  were  harsh  and  discordant. 

The  two,  or  flute,  was  the  most  agreeable  instrument 
the  Tahitians  appear  to  hare  been  acqu^nted  with. 
It  was  usually  a  bamboo  cane,  about  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  long.     The  joint  In  the 
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eane  fonned  one  end  of  the  flute  *,  the  aperture  through 
which  it  was  blown  was  dose  to  the  end;  it  seldom  had 
more  than  four-  holes^  tiirpe  in  the  upper  side  covered 
with  the  fingers^  and  one  beneath,  against  which  the 
thumb  was  placed.  Sometimes,  liowever>  there  were 
four  holes  on  the  upper  side.  It  was  occasionally  plain, 
but  more  frequeatly  ornamented,  by  being  partially 
scorched  or  burnt  with  a  hot  stone,  or  ha¥ing  fine  and 
beautifully  plaited  strings  of  human  hair  wound  round 
it  alternately  with  rings  of -neatly^bridded  cinet.  It  was 
not  blown  from  the  mouthy  but  the  nostril.  The  per* 
former  usually  placed  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand  up<m 
the  right  nostril,  applied  the  aperture  of  the  flute,  which 
he  held  with  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand>  to  the  other 
nostril,  and,  moving  his  £ngers  on  the  holeli,  produced  his 
nrasio.  The  sound  was  soft|  and  not  unpleasant,,  though 
the  notes  weve  few;  it  was  generally  played  in  a  plain* 
tive  strain,  though  frequently  used  as  an  aco(»upanimait 
to  their  peheg,  or  songs.  These  were  doaely  identified 
both  with  Hxe  music  and  the  dances.  The  lAoro^the 
drum  and  the  flute,  were  generally  accompanied  by  the 
song,  as  was  also  the  native  dance. 

Their  songs  were  generally  historical  ballads^  and 
varied  in  d^ir  nature  with  the  subjects  to  which  they 
referred.  They  were  exceedingly  numerous,  and  adapted 
to  every  department  of  sodety,  and  every  period  of  life* 
Hie  children  were  eavly  taught  these  ubus,  and  took 
great  delight  in  their  recital.  Many  of  their  songs  referred 
to  the  legends  or  achievements  of  the  gods,  some  to  the 
exploits  of  their  distinguished  heroes  and  chieftains; 
while  others  were  of  a  more  objectionalde  character,^ 
They  were  often,  when  recited  on  public  occasions, 
accompanied  with  gestures  and  actions  corresponding  to 
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the  events,  or  BCenes  described^  and  aesumed  in  thia 
respect  a  histrionic  character.  In  some  cases,  and  on 
public  occasions,  the  action  presented  a  kind  of  panto- 
mime. They  had  one  song  for  the  fisherman,  another 
for  the  canoe-builder,  a  song  for  cutting  down  the  tree, 
a  song  for  launching  the  canoe.  But  they  were,  with 
few  exceptions,  either  idolatrous  or  impure ;  and  were, 
consequently,  abandoned  when  the  people  renounced 
their  pagan  worship.  Occasionally,  however,  we  heard 
parts  of  these  songs  recited,  when  events  have  occur- 
red similar  to  those  on  which,  in  former  times,  they 
would  have  been  used. 

Their  traditionary  ballads  were  a  kind  of  standard,  or 
classical  authority,  to  which  they  referred,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  any  disputed  fact  in  their 
history.  The  fidelity  of  public  recitals  referring  to 
former  events,  was.  sometimes  questioned  by  the  orators 
or  chroniclers  of  the  party  opposed  to  that  by  whom  the 
recital  had  been  made.  The  disputes  which  followed, 
Were  often  carried  on  with  great  pertinacity  and  deter- 
Inination.  As  they  had  no  records  to  which  they  could 
at  such  times  refer,  they  could  only  oppose  one  oral  tra-; 
dition  to  another,  which  unavoidably  involved  the 
parties  in  protracted,  and  often  obstinate  debates.  At 
such  times,  a  reference  to  some  distich,  in  any  of  their 
popular  and  historic  songs,  often  set  the  matter  in  dis- 
pute at  rest.  On  a  recent  occasion,  two  parties  were 
disputing  in  reference  to  an  event  which  occurred  in 
the  bay  of  Papara  during  the  time  Captain  Bligh 
remained  there  in  the  Bounty,  in  1788  or  1789.  The 
fact  questioned  was  the  loss  of  the  buoy  of  his  anchor : 
after  disputing  it  for  some  time  without  convincing  his 
opponent,   the   individual  who  had  stated  the  fact  re- 
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ferred  to  the  following  lines  in  one  of  their  ballads^ 
relating  that  event, 

<'  O  mea  eid  e  Tareu  eUi 
Ei&  te  paUo  a  Bligh." 

Such  an  one  a  thief,  and  Tareu  a  thief. 
Thieved  (or  stole)  the  buoy  of  Bligh. 

The  song  was  one  well  known  to  most^  and  the  existence 
of  this  fact^  among  the  others  that  had  taken  plaee^  and 
the  remembrance  of  which  the  ballad  was  designed  to 
preserve^  was  conclusive^  and  appeared  to  satisfy  the  par* 
ties  by  whom  it  had  been  questioned.  Most  of  their 
historical  events  were  thus  preserved.  These  songs 
were  exceedingly  popular  for  a  time.  The  fapts  on 
which  they  were  grounded  became  thus  generally  known ; 
and  they  were^  undoubtedly^  one  of  the  most  effectual 
means  they  had  of  preserving  the  knowledge  of  the 
leading  events  of  former  times, 

Freed^  in  a  great  degree^  so  far  as  the  .means  of  sub- 
sistence were  concerned^  from  anxiety  and.  labour^  the 
islanders  were  greatly  devoted  to  amusements :  war^ 
pagan  worship,  and  pleasure,  appear,  to  have  engaged 
their  attention,  and  occupied  the  principal  portion  of 
their  time.  Their  games  were  numerous  and  diversi* 
fied,  and  were  often  affairs  of  national  importance, 
They  do  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  gamblers,  or  tQ 
have  accompanied  any  of  their  sports  with  betting,  or 
staking  property  upon  success,  as  the  Sandwich  Islanders 
have  done  from  the  earliest  periods  of  their  history,  but 
seem  to  have  followed  their  games  simply  for  amuse* 
meht. 

The  Taupiti,  or  Oroa,  was  generally  a  season  of 
public    festivity,     when    thousands,    of    both    sexes. 
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mrayed  in  their  most  splendid  garments^  assembled  to 
witnegB  the  games.  These  festiyals  trere  usually  con- 
nected with  some  religious  ceremony^  or  cause  of 
national  rejoicing.  The  return  of  the  king  from  a 
tour^  or  the  arrival  of  a  distinguished  visitor^  were 
among  the  most  ordinary  occasions  of  these  games. 
Wrestling  was  the  favourite^  and  perhaps  most  fire* 
quent  sport;  hence  the  taupiti>  or  assemUy^  was  often 
cidled  the  taupiti  maona,  assembly  for  wrestlmg*  A 
large  quantity  of  food  was  always  prepwed  for-  these 
occasions^  and  generally  setted  out  to  the  diflkrent 
parties^  at  the  commencement  of  i  the  festirai^  where-* 
by  the  banquet  was  concluded  before  the  games 
began.  The  wrestlers  of  one  dlstrtct  somethues  ehal* 
lenged  those  of  another^  but  tihe  trial  of  strength  and 
skill  often  took  place  betweM  the  Inhabitants  of 
different  islands  j  the  servants  of  the  king  of  tiie 
island  forming  one  band^  and  Aose  in  the  tnun  of  his 
guest  the  other. 

In  tUs^  as  Id  most^  their  pUbUc  procedii^^  tihe  gods 
presided.  Befbi^  wrestttng  commenced^  each  party 
repaitcd  t&  the  marae  of  the  idols  of  wldeh  they 
were  the  devotees.  Here  they  presented  a  young 
plantain-tree^  which  was  frequently  a  substitute  for 
a  more  valuable  oftring^'  and  having  inroked  aid  of 
the  tutelar  ddty  of  the  game^^  they  repaired  to  the 
spot  where  the  mtdtitnde  had'  assembled.  A  space 
covered  with  a  grassy  turf,  or  the  level  sands  of  the 
sea-beach^  was  usually  selected  for  these  exhibitisns. 
Here  a  ling  was  lormed^  perhaps  fliirty  feet  in  diameter. 
The  aufenua,  people  of  the  country,  being  on  one  aick^ 
the  visitors  on  the  other.  The  inner  rank  sat  down, 
the  others  stood  behind  them;  each  party  had  ilieir 
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instruments  of  nmsic  with  them,  but  aU '  remained 
quiet  until  the  games  began.  Six  or  ten,  perhaps, 
from  each  side,  entered  the  ring  at  once,  wearing 
nothing  but  the  maro  or  girdle,  and  having  their 
limbs  sometimes  anointed  with  oil. 

The  fame  of  a  celebrated  wrestler  was  usually  spread 
throughout  the  islands,  and  those  who  were  considered 
good  wrestlers,  priding  themselves  upon  their  strength 
or  skiU,  were  desirous  of  engaging  only  with  those 
they  regarded  as  their  equals.  Hence,  when  a  chief 
was  expected,  in  whose  train  were  any  distin- 
guished wrestlers,  those  among  the  adherents  of  the 
chief,  by  whom  the  party  was  to  be  entertained, 
who  wished  to  engage,  were  accustomed  to  send 
a  challenge  previous  to  their  arrival.  If  this, 
which  was  called '  tipaopao,  had  been  the  case  when 
they  entered  the  ring,  they  closed  at  once,  without 
ceremony.  But  if  no  such  arrangement  had  been 
made,  the  wrestlers  of  one  party,  or  perhaps  their 
champion,  walked  around  and  across  the  ring, 
having  the  left  arm  bent,  with  the  hand  on  the 
breast;  and  striking  the  right  hand  violently  against 
the  left,  and  the  left  against  the  side,  produced  a  loud 
hollow  '  sound,  which  was  challenging  any  one  to 
the  trial  of  his  skill.  The  strokes  on  the  arm  were 
sometimes  so  violent,  as  not  only  to  bruise  the  flesh, 
but  to  cause  the  blood  to  gush  out. 

When  the  challenge  was  accepted,  the  antagonists 
closed,  and  the  most  intense  interest  was  manifested 
by  the  parties  to  which  they  respectively  belonged. 
Several  were  sometimes  engaged  at  once,  but  more 
frequently  only  two.  They  grasped  each  other  by  the 
shoulders,  and  exerted  all  their  strength  and  art,  each 

2p 
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to  thfotr  hlk  rival ;  this  waii  lilt  that  ?pe8  re<]Qlftite ;  Imd 
althotigh  they  generally  grappled  with  each  other^  tiiii 
was  not  necessary  according  to  the  rules  of  the  game. 
Mape>  a  stout>  and  rather  active^  though  not  a  lai^ 
man^  who  was  often  in  my  house  at  Eitneo^  was  a 
famous  wrestler.  He  was  seen  in  the  ring  once^  with 
a  remarkably  tall  heavy  man^  who  was  his  antagonist ; 
they  had  grappled  aiid  separated^  whefi  Mape  Walked 
carelessly  towards  his  ^Ival^  and  on  approaching  him^ 
instead  of  stt'etcfaing  out  fais  arms  as  was  expected^  he 
ran  the  ctowii  of  hi6  head  with  all  his  might  against 
the  temple  of  his  antagonist^  and  laid  him  flat  on  the 
earth. 

The  most  Unbroken  silence  and  attention  was  mani^ 
fested  during  the  struggle;  but  as  soon  as  otie  was 
throwU^  the  scene  was  instantly  changed ;  the  van- 
quished was  scarcely  stretched  on  the  sand^  when  a  shout 
of  exultation  burst  from  the  victor^s  friends.  Their 
drtlms  i^thick  lip;  the  wotiien  rose^  and  danced  in 
triumph  over  the  fallen  wrestler^  and  sung  in  defiance 
to  the  opposite  party.  These  wfere  neither  silent  nor 
tmmoved  spectators,  but  immediately  commenced  a 
most  deafening  noise,  partly  in  honour  of  their  own 
clan  or  tribe,  but  princii^ally  to  mar  and  neutralize  the 
triumph  of  the  victors.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  the 
scenes  that  must  often  have  been  presented  at  oh^  Of 
their  taupitis,  or  great  wrestling  matches,  when  not 
less  than  four  or  five  thousand  persons,  dressed  in 
thieir  best  apparel,  and  exhibiting  every  variety  of  cos- 
tume and  brilliancy  of  colour,  were  under  the  influence 
of  excitement.  One  party  were  druinming,  dancing,  and 
singing,  in  the  pride  of  victory,  and  the  menace  of 
defiance;  while,  to  increase  the  din  and  confusion,  the 
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jK^Oier  party  were  equally  vociferous  in  recijing  the 
•chieyemeats  of  the  Ta^quiahed^  or  predicting  die 
ahortneas  of  hia  rival's  triim^k* 

Howevor  great  the  clammir  might  be^  aa  aoon  as  the 
wreetlers  who  renuoned  in  the  ring  engaged  again^  the 
druma  cei^ed^  the  aong  waa  diacohtinued,  and  the 
dancers  sat  down.  All  was  perfectly  silent,  and  the 
issue  of  the  second  struggle  was  awaited  with  as  great  an 
intensity  of  interest  as  the  first.  If  the  vanqidshed 
man  had  a  friend  or  taio  in  the  ring,  he  usually  arose, 
and  diallenged  the  victor^  who  having*  gained  one 
triumph,  either  left  the  ring,  which  it  was  .considered 
honourable  for  him  to  do,  or  remained  and  awaited  a 
fresh  challenge.  If  he  had  retired,  two  fresh  com«- 
batMits  engaged,  and  when  one  waa  thrown,  exhibitiona 
of  feeling,  corresponding  with  those  that  had  attended 
and  concluded  the  first  struggle^  were  renewed,  and  fol* 
lowed  every  sujccessive  engagemenL  When  the  con- 
test was  pyeiv  the  men  repaired  again  to  the  temple, 
and  presented  their  offering  of  aoknowledgmenit,  usually 
young  plantajn  trees,  to  the  id(ds  of  the  game. 

There  are  a  .number  of  men  still  living,  who,  imder 
the  system  of  idolatry,  were  celebrated  as  wrestlers 
through  the  whole  ot  the  islands.  Among  these,  Ebiua- 
peho^  the  Jli^rdy  chieftain  of  Tahaiti,  is  perhaps  the 
most  distinguished.  He  is  not  a  large  man,  but  broad^ 
strong,  sinewy,  and  remarkably  fitm-built.  In  person 
he  appears  ,to  have  beeen  adapted  to  excel  in  such 
kinds  of  savage  sports. 

Although  wrestling  was  practised  principally  by  the 
men,  it  was  not  confined  to  them.  .  Often,  when  they 
had  done,  the  women  contended>  sometimes  with  each 
other,  and  occasionally  with  men,  Wlio  were  not  per- 
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haps  reputed  wrestlers.  Persons  in  the  highest  rank 
sometimes  engaged  in  the  sport ;  and  the  sister  of  the 
queen  has  been  seen  wearing  nearly  the  same  clothing 
as  the  wrestlers  wore>  covered  all  over  with  sand^ 
and  wrestling  with  a  young  chief)  in  the  mid^ 
of  a  ring/around  which  thousands  of  the  people  were 
assembled. 

On  all  great  public  festivals^  wrestling  was  succeeded 
by  the  Moto  raa^  or  Boxing.  This  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  so  favourite  an  amusement  with  the  Tahitians 
as  wrestling  3  and  there  was  generally  a  smaller  number 
to  engage.  It  was  mostly  practised  by  the  lower  orders 
and  servants  of  the  areois^  and  was  with  them^  as 
boxing  is  every  where^  savage  work;  though^  con* 
sidering  the  rude  and  barbarous  state  of  the  people^ 
who  had  little  idea  of  influence  or  power^  but  as  con- 
nected with  their  gods^  or  with  mere  brute  strength, 
we  are  not  surprised  that  it  should  have  existed. 
The  challenge  was  given  in  the  same  way  as  in 
wrestling;  but  when  the  combatants  engaged,  the 
combat  was  much  sooner  ended,  and  no  time  was  spent 
in  sparring  or  parrying  the  blows.  These  were 
generally  straight  forward,  severe,  and  heavy;  usually 
aimed  at  the  head.  They  fought  with  the  naked 
fist,  and  the  whole  skin  of  the  forehead  has  been 
at  times  torn  or  driven  off  at  a  blow.  No  one  inter- 
fered with  the  combatants  while  engaged ;  but  as  soon 
as  either  of  them  fell,  or  stooped,  or  shunned  his 
antagonist,  he  was  considered  vanquished,  the  battle 
closed,  and  was  instantly  succeeded  by  the  shouts  and 
dances  of  triumph. 

These  barbarous  sports,  though  generally  followed  by 
the  common  people,  were  not  confined  to  them ;  other 
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classes  sometimes  engaged;  chiefs  and  priests  were 
often  among  the  most  famous  boxers  and  wrestlers. 
These  games  were  not  only  dreadfully  barbarous, 
but  demoralizing  in  their  influence  on  the  people, 
who  would  set  up  a  shriek  of  exultation,  when  the 
blood  started,  or  the  vanquished  fell  senseless  on  the 
sand. .  They  were  also  often  fatal.  Metiaj  a  taura  no 
Oro,  priest  of  Oro,  who  resided  at  Matavai,  was  cele- 
brated for  his  prowess,  and  slew  two  antagonists,  a 
father  and  a  son,  at  one  of  these  festivals,  in  Taiarapu. 
Considering  the  brutalizing  tendency  and  the  fatal  re* 
suits  of  boxing  and  wrestling,  we  cannot  but  rejoice  that 
they  have  ceased  with  that  system  of  barbarism  and 
cruelty  with  which  they  were  associated,  and  by  which 
they  were  supported. 

Connected  with  these  athletic  sports  was  another,  less 
objectionable  than  either.  This  was  the  faaHttaihe^ 
mo  raa,  or  foot-race,  in  which  the  young  men  of  the 
opposite  parties  engaged.  Great  preparation  was  made 
for  this  trial  of  strength  and  agility.  The  bodies  of  the 
runners  were  anointed  with  oil ;  the  marOf  or  girdle,  the 
only  garment  they  wore,  was  bound  tight  round  the  loins. 
A  wreath  of  flowers  adorned  the  brows,  and  a  light  white 
or  coloured  bandage  of  native  cloth  was  sometimes  bound 
like  a  turban  round  the  head.  A  smooth  line  of  sandy 
beach  was  usually  selected  for  the  course.  Sometimes 
they  returned  to  the  place  from  which  they  had  started, 
but  in  general  they  ran  the  prescribed  distance  in  a 
straight  line.  One  of  these  races  took  place  at  Afareaitu 
while 'we  resided  there. .  It  was  between  one  of  the 
king's  servants,  and  a  young  man  recently,  arrived  from 
the  Pearl  Islands.  The  stranger  was  a  tall,  thin,  handsome 
young  man ;  and,  as  they  walked  past  my  house  to  the 
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oourse,  the  people  in  general  seemed  to  think  his  rind 
bad  but  littte  proepect  of  equaUing  the  swiftnecw  of  his 
speed,  and  it  was  thought  he  had  akeady  secured  the 
rey  or  prize.  The  result,  however,  diflappoioted  their 
expectations ;  and,  as  the  spectators  iietumed,  I  learned 
that,  although  on  .tile  first  efibrt  it  was  imptossible  to 
determine  to  whom  the  prize  belonged,  after  repeated 
trials  it  was  adjudged  to  Pomare's  domestic.  The 
faaiitiaihemo  raa  vaa^  ox  canoe-race,  was  occasionally 
practised  on  the  smooth  waters  of  the  oce$n,  witfun 
the  ree&;  and  appeared  to  affi»)d  a  high  iegvce  of 
satisfaction. 

Their  martial  games  were  nunnerous)  and  to  these 
preparatory  sports,  the  youth  paid  great  attention. 
The  motOf  or  boxing,  and  the  fTioono,  or  wrestling,  were 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  military  drilling ;  but  the  vempatia^ 
throwing  the  spear  or  javelin,. and  tiie  practice  of  throw- 
ing atones  from  a  sling,  were  the  principal  military  games. 
In  the  latter,  the  Tahitiaus  excelled  most  of  the  nations 
of  the  Pacific ;  devoting  to  its  practice  a  considerable 
portion  of  their  time,  and  being  able  to  cast  the  stone 
with  great  accuracy. 

Throwing  the  spear,  or  darling  the  javelin,  was  an 
amusement  in  whidi  they  passed  many  of  their  juvenile 
hours.  It  was  not  a  mere  exercise  of  atoength,  like  that 
exhibited  in .  shooting  with  the  bow  and  anoow,  but  a 
trial  of  skill.  The  stalk,  or  stem,  of  a  plantain  tsee  was 
ihcir  usual  mark  or  target.  This  they  fixed  perpendi- 
cularly in  the  ground ;  and,  retiring  to  a  spot  a  numbor 
of  yards  distant,  endeavomred  to  strike  the  mark  with 
their  missiles.  These,  thxown  with  precision  and  force, 
readily  penetrated  its  soft  and  yielding  substance.  Al«- 
though  this  was  with  some  a  favourite  amusement,  the 
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IVdihilalB  do  not  appear  to  have  followed  it  with  such 
avidity  as  the  Sitndwich  Islanders  were  aocnstomed  to 
dby  nor  to  faare  made  such  proficiency  in  the  art.  Iii 
order  to  avoid  accidents  while  practising  with  the  slings 
the  boys  generally  employed  the  fruit  of  the  nono^ 
itorinda  dhifoUa,  instead  of  a  stone.  The  mark  at 
which  they  tlirew  was  a  thin  cane,  or  small  white  stick, 
fixed  erect  in  the  gronnd;  and  the  force  and  preci- 
sion with  which  it  was  repeatedly  struck,  were  truly 
astcmisliing. 

Beudes  these  games,  they  often  had  what  might  be 
termed  reviews  of  their  land  and  naval  fotces.  In  these, 
all  die  appendages  of  battle  were  exhibited  on  land,  and 
the  fleets  were  equipped  aa  in  maritime  war.  The 
fighting  men,  in  both  exhibitions,  wore  the  dress  and 
bore  the  arms  employed  in  actnal  combat.  They  also 
performed  their  different  evolutions,  or  plans  of  attack 
and  defence,  advance  and  retreat.  Sham-fights  were 
connected  with  the^e  displays  (A  naval  or  military 
paMde.  In  their  mock  engagements,  they  threw  the 
spear,  thrust  the  lance,  parried  the  club,  and  at  length, 
with  deafening  shouts,  mingled  in  general  and  promis- 
cooiw  struggle.  Some  of  the  combatants  Were  thrown 
down,  others  captured,  and  the  respective  parties  re- 
treated to  renew  the  contest. 

Their  haval  ilsviews  often  exlnbited  a  spectacle,  which 
to  them  was  remarkably  imposing.  Ninety  or  a  hun^ 
dreid  canoes  were,  on  these  occasions,  ranged  in  a  line 
along  the  beach,  ready  to  be  launthed  in  a  moment. 
llieir  elevated  aiid  often  curiously  carved  stems,  their 
uswiddy  bu&,  the  raised  and  guatded  platform  for 
the  fighting  smoq,  tbe  i^otl^  grou^  wssembled  there,  bear- 
ii^  their  singularly  and  sometimes  fantastically  sliaped 
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weapons^  the  numerous  folds  of  natiye  cloth  that  fonned 
their  cumbrous  dress,  their  high^  broad,  spread  turbans, 
the  lofty  stems  of  their  vessels,  grotesque  and  rudely 
carved,  together  with  the  broad  streamers  floating  in  the 
breeze,  combined  to  inspire  them  with  the  most  elevated 
ideas  of  their  naval  prowess.  The  effect  thus  produced 
was  greatly  heightened  by  the  appearance  of  the  sacred 
canoes,  bearing  the  images  or  the  emblems  of  the  gods, 
the  flag  of  the  gods,  and  the  officiating  or  attending 
priests.  Often,  while  the  vessels  were  thus  ranged  along 
the  beach,  the  king  stood  in  a  small  one,  drawn 
by  a  number  of  his  men,  who  walked  in  the  sea.  In 
front  of  each  canoe  he  paused,  and  addressed  a  short 
harangue  to  the  warriors,  and  an  tibu^  or  invocation,  to 
the  gods.  After  this  was  ended,  at  a  si^al  given,  the 
whole  fleet  was  in  a  moment  launched  upon  the  bosom 
of  the  ocean,  and  pulled  with  rapidity  and  great  dex- 
terity to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  shore,  where 
the  several  varieties  of  their  naval  tactics  were  ex- 
hibited; after  which,  they  returned  in  regular  order, 
with  remarkable  precision,  to  the  shore. 

Many  of  their  games  were  most  laborious.  One  at 
which  the  men  played,  called  apai,  or  paipcAy  resembled 
a  sport  in  some  parts  denominated  ^^  bandy."  A  similar 
game,  called  j>a/ican,  was  formerly  a  frequent  amusement 
among  the  aborigines  of  South  America^  and  those  in- 
habiting the  northern  parts  of  the  same  contineat,  even 
as  far  as  Canada.  A  ball  is  provided,  and  the  players 
are  furnished  with  sticks  about  three  or  four  feet  long, 
bent  at  one  end  3  with  these  they  strike  the  ball,  each 
party  endeavouring  to  send  it  beyond  the  boundary 
mark  of  their  opponents.  The  ball  is  made  with  tough 
shreds  of  native  cloth,  tightly  knotted  t<^ether.     The 
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stidu  used  bjr  tiie  Tidiiti«a8  were  rude  and  unpolished^ 
jnit  as  they  were  cut  from  the  tree ;  but  those  used  by 
the  inhabitaiits  of  the  Southern  Ishutds  are  made  with 
the  mi9,  tir  iron-wood,  the  handle  wrought  with  great 
care^  and  tumetimes  curiously  carFed,  idiile  a  round 
protnberanoe  is  formed  at  the  lower  esd,  which  is 
slightly  curV^,  and  augments  the  force  ^th  which  they 
strike  the  ball. 

The  titiraa,  or  foot^ball,  is  also  a  fitiequent  game, 
though  peihaps  it  was  followed  more  by  the  women  than 
the  men :  yet  whole  districts  engaged  in  this  amusement. 
In  the  former,  they  only  struck  the  b^  with  a  stick  ^  in 
tins,  they  employed  the  foot,  and  each  party  endeavoured 
to  send  it  beyond  the  opposite  boundary  line,  which  had 
been- marked  out  before  they  began.  When  either  party 
succeeded  in  this,  the  air  was  rent  with  their  shouts 
of  success. 

The  haru  raajpuu,  seizing  of  the  ball,  was  howeter  the 
favourite  game  of  this  kind.  The  females  alone  en- 
gaged in  the  seizing  of  the  ball ;  in  projecting  which, 
neither  sticks  nor  feet  were  allowed  to  be  applied.  Aii 
open  place  was  necessary  for  all  their  sports,  and  the  sea* 
beach  was  usually  selected.  The  boundary  mark  of  each 
party  wasfixedby  a  stone  on  the  beach,  or  some  other  object 
on  the  shore,  having  a  space  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  yards 
between.  The  ball  was  a  large  t6I1  or  bundle  of  the  tough 
stalks  of  the  j^lantain  leaves  twisted  closely  and  firmly 
isgether.  They  began  in  the  centre  of  the  space.  One 
party,  seiadng  the  ball,  endeavoured  to  throw  it  over  the 
boundary  mark  of  tiie  other.  As  soon  as  it  was  thrown, 
both  palrtieff  started  after  it,  and,  in  stooping  4o  seize  it, 
ft  scramble  often  ensued  among  tliose  who  first  reached 
the  ball ;  the  nuitabers  increased  as  the  others  came  up, 
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and  tKey  frequently  fell  one  over  the  other  in  the  gpreatest 
confusion.  Amidst  the  shouts^  and  din^  and  disorder, 
that  followed^  arms  or  legs  were  sometimes  broken  be- 
fore the  ball  was  secured.  As  the  pastime  was  usually 
followed  oh  the  beach^  the  ball  was  often  thrown  into 
the  seJEt;  here  it  was  fearlessly  followed^  and^  with  all 
the  noise  and  cheering  of  the  d]£Ferent  parties^  forty  or 
fifty  women  might  sometimes  be  seen^  up  to  their  knees 
or  their  waists  in  the  water^  splashing  and  plung- 
ing amid  the  foam  and  spray^  after  the  object 
of  their  pursuit.  These  are  only  some  of  the  games 
that  were  followed  by  the  adults^  at  their  great  meetings 
or  national  festivals.  In  these^  and  in  feasting^  the 
hours  of  the  day  were  spent. 

Their  dances  were  numerous  and  diversified;  the 
heiva  was  performed  by  the  men  and  women — ^in  many 
the  parties  did  not  dance  together.  The  dress  of  the 
women  was  remarkably  curious^  and  not  inelegant ;  their 
heads  were  decorated  with  fillets  of  tamau^  or  plaited 
human  hair^  and  adorned  with  wreaths  of  the  white 
sweet-scented  teairi  flower.  The  arms  and  neck  were 
imcovered,  the  breasts  ornamented  with  shells  or  cover- 
ings  of  curiously  wrought  net- work  and  feathers.  The 
native  cloth  they  wore  was  always  white^  sometimes 
edged  with  a  scarlet  border.  Their  movements  were 
generally  slow^  but  remarkably  regular  and  exact ;  the 
arms^  during  their  dances^  were  exercised  as  much  as 
their  feet.  The  drum  and  the  flute  were  the  music  by 
which  they  were  led ;  and  the  dance  was  usually  accom- 
panied by  songs  and  ballads.  There  were  other  kinds 
of  dances^  in  which  smaller  parties  engaged;  and, 
although  sometimes  held  in  the  open  air^  they  were 
more    firequently  performed  under    tlie    oover   of  the 
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spacious  houaea^  erected  in  most  of  the  districts  for 
public  entertainments.  These  structures  were  frequently 
large^  and  well-built ;  and  consisted  of  a  roof  supported 
by  pillars^  without  any  shelter  for  the  sides.  A  low 
fence^  called  otunoa^  surrounded  the  house;  and  the 
inside  was  covered  with  mats^  on  which  the  company  sat 
and  the  dancers  performed.  The  paiau^  or  prompter^ 
sat  by  the  drum^  and  regulated  the  sereral  parts  of  the 
perfonnance.  After  the  athletic  exercises  of  the  day^ 
the  dances  ensued  in  the  evenings  and  were  often  con- 
tinued till  the  dawn  of  the  following  morning.  There  were 
gods  supposed  to  preside  over  their  dances^  whose 
sanction  patronized  every  immorality  connected  with 
them. 

The  te^-a,  or  archery,  was  also  a  sacred  game,  more  so, 
perhaps,  than  any  other.  The  bows,  arrows,  quiver,  and 
doth  in  which  they  were  usually  kept  together,  with 
the  dresses  worn  by  the  arehers,  were  all  sacred,  and 
nnder  the  special  care  of  persons  regularly  appointed  to 
keep  them.  It  was  usually  practised  as  a  most  honour- 
able recreation,  between  the  residents  of  a  place  and  their 
guests.  The  sport  was  generaUy  followed  either  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain,  or  on  the  sea-shore.  My  house,  in 
the  valley  of  Haamene  at  Huahine,  stood  very  near  an 
ancient  vafd  te^a^  place  of  archery.  Before  commencing 
the  game,  the  parties  repaired  to  the  marae,and  performed 
several  ceremonies ;  after  which,  they  put  on  the  archers* 
dress,  and  proceded  to  the  place  appointed.  They  did 
not  shoot  at  a  mark ;  it  was  therefore  only  a  trial  of 
strength.  In  the  place  to  which  they  shot  the  arrows, 
two  small  white  flags  were  displayed,  between  which 
the  arrows  were  directed. 

The  bpws  were  made  of  the  light,  tough  wood  of  the 
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purau;  and  TV^re,  whea  unstrung^  perfectly  itnugkl, 
about  five  feel  Long;  ati  ineh,  6r  aoi  inoh  and ^  qnarier^ 
in  diameter  in  the  centre^  but  smaller  at  the  ends.  They 
were  neatly  poUahed^  aad  aosuetimea  omam^Hted  with 
finely  Imdded  hilman  hair,  or  cinet  of  the  fibsei  of  the 
cocQa*nut  hiiak^  wound  round  the  ends  of  the  bow  in 
alternate  rings.  The  string  was  of  romabay  or  native 
flay:;  the  arrowa  were  made  of  email  baaiboo  it^da, 
exci^ediQgly  light  and  durable*  They  were  pointsd  with 
a  pieqe  of  oi^  or  iran-wood,  but  were  not  barbed. 
Their  arrows  w^re  not  feathered;  but,  in  erder  to  their 
being  firmly  held  while  the  string  was  drawn^  the  lower 
end  wM  covert  with  a  reainojua  gum  firom  1|ie  biraad* 
firuit  tree.  The  length  of  the  arrows  varied  from  two 
feet  sis  inches^  tk>  three  feet.  The  spot  firom  which  they 
wei!e  shot  waa  oonsidered  sacred  ;  there  was  one  of  these 
within  vsij  garden  at  Huahine.  It  was  a  stone  pile^ 
about  three,  or  four  feet  high^  of  a  triangular  forrn^  one 
9ide  of  the  angle  being  convex. 

.  When  the  jMreparations  were  completed,  the  archer 
asceuded  this  platform,  and,  kneeling  on  one  knee, 
drew  the  striug  of  the  bow  with  the  rif^t  hand,  till  the 
head  of  the  arrow  touched  the  eentre  of  the  bow,  when 
It  wiaa  diaehaiged  with  great  force.  It  was  a»  eflTort 
of  much  strength  in  this  position  to  4ra^  the  bowstring 
so  far«  Ifhit  line  often  broke,  and  the  bow  hU  from 
the  archer'a  hand  wh^n  the  arrow  was  discharged. 
The  distance  to  whidi  it  was  shot,  though  various,  was 
fre^futuitly  three  hundred  yards.  A  number  of  men, 
from  three  ta  twelve^  with  small  white  flags  in  their 
bands,  were  stained  to  watch  the  arrows  in  theAv 
fall.  When  those  of  one  party  went  fisrther  than 
those  of  the  other,  they  waved  the  flags  as  a  signal 
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fo  thoee  bebw.  When  they  fell  ihort,  tfaey  held  dawn 
tiheir  flagsy  but  lifted  \xp  their  foot^  erohiming^  tm 
jpoM,  health. 

IMa  was  a  sport  in  the  highest  esteem,  the  king 
sod  chiefs  usually  attenduig  to  witness  the  exercise. 
As  soon  as  the  game  was  finished,  the  bow,  with  the 
qniver  of  arrows,  was  ddiv^ed  to  the  charge  of  a 
prop^  person:  the  archers  repaired  to  the  matae, 
and  were  obliged  to  exchange  their  dress,  and  batibe 
their  persons,  before  they  could  take  any  refreshment, 
or  even  enter  their  dwellings.  It  is  astonishing  to 
notice  how  intinaaliely  their  system  of  religion  was 
interwoven  with  e?ery  pursuit  of  their  lives*  Thei^ 
wars,  their  labours,  and  their  amusements,  were  all 
under  the  control  of  their  gods. 

The  arrows  they  employed  were  sometimes  beauti«* 
fully  stained  and  variegated*  The  Wm  ws»  plain, 
but  the  quivers  were  ofleioi  truly  elegi^t  in  shape  and 
appearance.  Hiey  were  usually  made  with  the  single 
joint  of  a  bamb^  cane^  tiiree  feet  six  or  nine  inches 
long,  ipid  about  two  inches  in  diameter.  The  outside 
was  sometinQkes  handsomely  stained,  and  findy  polished 
at  the  top  and  the  bottom;  they  were  i^domed With 
finely  braided  einet,  and  plaited  human  hair.  The 
cap  or  cover  of  the  quiver  was  iisually  a  small,  hand*: 
sc»ne,  well-formed  cocoa-nut,  ot  a  dark  broiwn  choco- 
late colour,  highly  polished,  and  attadied  to  the  quiver 
by  a  braided  cinet  passing  up  the  inner  side  cif  the 
quiver,  and  fastened  near  the  bottom. 

The  bow  and  arrow  were  never  used  by  the  Society 
Islanders,  excepting  in  their  amusements;  hence,  perhpps> 
th^  arrows,  though  pointed,  were  not  barbed,  and  thiey 
did  not  shoot  at  a  saark.     In    throwing    the   spear^ 
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and  the  stone  from  the  sling,  both  of  which  they  used 
in  battle,  ihey  were  accustomed  to  set  up  a  mark,  and 
practised,  that  they  might  throw  with  precision,  as  well 
as  force.  In  the  Sandwich  Islands,  they  are  used  also 
as  an  amusement,  especially  in  shooting  rats,  but  are  not 
included  in  their  accoutrements  for  battle ;  while  in  the 
Friendly  Islands,  the  bow  was  not  only  employed  on  occa- 
sions of  festivity,  but  also  used  in  war ;  this,  however,  may 
have  arisen  from  their  proximity  to  the  Feejee  Islands, 
where  it  ia  a  general  weapon.  In  the  Society  and 
Sandwich  Islands,  it  is  now  altogether  laid  aside,  in 
consequence  of  its  connexion  with  their  former  idolatry. 
I  do  not  think  the  Missionaries  ever  inculcated  its 
discontinuance,  but  the  adults  do  not  appear  to  have 
thought  of  following  this  or  any  other  game,  since 
Christianity  has  been  introduced  among  them. 

The  most  ancient,  but  certainly  not  the  most  inno- 
cent game  among  the  Tahitians,  was  the  fouxtUcTaOf 
moa,  literally,  the  causing  fighting  among  fowls,  or 
cock-fighting.  The  traditions  of  the  people  state,  that 
fowls  have  existed  in  the  islands  as  long  as  the  people, 
that  they  came  with  the  first  colonists  by  whom  the 
islands  were  peopled,  or  that  they  were  made  by  Taarba  at 
the  same  time  that  men  were  made.  The  traditions  and 
songs  of  the  islanders,  connected  with  their  amusements, 
are  as  ancient  as  any  in  existence  among  them.  The 
Tahitians  do  not  appear  to  have  staked  any  property, 
or  laid  any  bets,  on  their  favourite  birds,  but  to  have 
trained  and  fought  them  for  the  sake  of  the  gratification 
they  derived  from  beholding  them  destroy  each  other. 
Long  before  the  first  foreign  vessel  was  seen  off  their 
shores,  they  were  accustomed  to  train  and  to  fight 
their  birds.      The   fowls    designed  for  fighting  were 
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fed  with  great  care;  a  finely  carved  fataipuay  or  standi 
was  made  as  a  perch  for  the  birds.  This  was 
planted  in  the  house^  and  the  bird  fastened  to  it  by  a 
piece  of  curious  cinet,  braided  flat  that  it  might  not 
injure  the  1^.  No  other  substance  would  haye  been 
secure  against  the  attacks  of  his  beak.  Their  food 
was  chiefly  poe^  or  bruised  bread-fruit,  rolled  up  in 
the  hand  like  paste^  and  given  in  small  pieces.  The 
fowl  was  taught  to  open  his  mouth  to  receive  his 
food  and  his  water^  which  was  poured  from  his  master's 
hand.  .It  was  also  customary  to  sprinkle  water  over 
these  birdsy  to  refresh  them. 

The  natives  were  imiversally  addicted  to  this  sport. 
The  inhabitants  of  one  district  often  matched  their 
birds  against  those  of  another,  or  those  of  one  division 
of  a  district  against  those  of  another  division.  They 
do  not  appear  to  have  entertained  any  predilection 
for  particular  colour  in  the  fowls^  but  seem  to  have 
esteemed  all  alike.  They  never  trimmed  any  of  the 
feathers^  but  were  proud  to  see  them  with  heavy  wings, 
fiill-feathered  necks,  and  long  tails.  They  also  accus- 
tomed them  to  fight  without  artificial  spurs,  or  other 
means  of  injury.  In  order  that  the  birds  might  be 
as  fresh  as  possible,  they  fought  them  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, soon  after  day-break,  while  the  air  was  cool,  and 
before  they  became  languid  from  the  heat.  More  than 
two  were  seldom  engaged  at  once,  and  so  soon  as 
one  bird  avoided  the  other,  he  was  considered  as  viy  or 
beaten.  Victory  was  declared  in  favour  of  his  oppo- 
nent, and  they  Were  immediately  parted.  This  amuse- 
ment was  sometimes  continued  for  several  days  suc- 
cessively. 

Like  the  inhabitants  of  most  of  the  islands  of  the 
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;,  tibe  TahtdanB  are  fond  of  tbenMery  axld  Idse 
all  dread  of  it  before  they  are  dd  enough  to  know  the 
danger  to  Nwttch  V6  should  ooniader  tfatm  expoaed. 
They  are  among  .the  beit  diverB  ihat  are  hnown^  and 
ipend  much  pf  their  tale  in  tiie  Me,  not  only  when 
eng^ed  In  acta  of  Ubdur,  but  when  fbllowing  their 
amuaemtotft. .  Otoe  of  their  nsxit  favonrite  eports^  is  the 
faahee,  or  awiittming.iii  the  'surf^  when  the  waves.ave  high^ 
atod  tte  billows  break  in  foam  and  spray  among  the 
r^s«  Individuals  of  aU  ranks  and  ages^  and  lioUi  seises^ 
follow  this  pastime  with  the  greatcM  wndity.  They 
usually  selected  the  openings  in  the  reefs^  or  entrances 
of  some  of  die  ba^s^  for  their  sport;  where  Ihe  long 
faieavy  billows  of  the  oeean  rolled  il^  unbrdkdn  majesty 
npcm  the  reef  jsr  the  ri&ore.  They  used  a  small  boards 
which  they  called  p^tpt^  yboAa^^Hniram  from  the  beach 
to  a  eansiderable  dirta&oe,  scmtetimes  nearly  k  mile^ 
watched  the  sureli  of  tile  T^ve^  and  when  it  reached 
ibem^  resting  tiieir  bosom  tm  the  .'riiort  flat  pointed 
board,  they  mounted  on  its  sumntit,  and,  amid  the  foam 
and  f^ray,  rode  on  the  crest  df  the  wave  to  the  shoret 
soaietimes  they  halted  among  the  coral  rocks,  over  which 
the  waves  broke  iki  splendid  confusion.  When  thiey 
appToached  the  riiore,  they  did  off  the  board,  which 
they  grasped  with  the  hand,  and  either  fell  behind  the 
wave,  in  plunged  toward  the  deep,  and  allowed  it  to 
pass  ofver  their  heads.  Sometimes  they  were  tiirown 
with  vtoldnoe  upon  tiie  beach,  or  among  the  rocks  on 
the  edges  of  tiie  reef.  So  much  at  home,  however,  do 
they  feel  in  the  water,  that  it  is  0ddom  any  accident 
occurs. 

I  have  often  seen,  along  the  border  of  the  reef  forming 
tiie  boundary  line  to  the  harbonr  of  Fare,  in  Huahine, 
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from  fifty  to  a  hundred  persons,  of  all  ages,  sporting  like 
so  many  porpoises  in  the  surf,  that  has  been  rolling  with 
foam  and  riolence  towards  the  land,  sometimes  mounted 
on  the  top  of  the  wave,  and  almost  enveloped  in  spray, 
at  other  times  plunging  beneath  the  mass  of  water  that 
has  swept  in  mountains  orer  them,  cheering  and  animat- 
ing^ eadi  other;  and,  by  the  noise  and  shouting  they 
made,  rendering  the  roaring  of  the  sea,  and  the  dashing 
of  the  surf,  comparatively  imperceptible.  Theb  surf- 
boards are  inferior  to  those  of  the  Sandwich  Islanders, 
and  I  do  not  tUnk  swimming  in  the  sea  as  an  amuse-* 
ment^  whatever  it  might  have  been  formerly,  is  now 
practised  so  much,  by  tiie  natives  in  the  south,  as  by 
those  in  the  north  Pacific.  Both  were  exposed  in  this 
sport  to  one  common  cause  of  interruption ;  and  this  was, 
the  intrusion  of  the  shark  among  them.  The  cry  of  a  mao 
among  the  former^  and  a  numd  among  the  latter,  is  one 
of  the  most  terrific  they  ever  hear ;  and  I  am  not  sur- 
prised that  such  should  be  the  effect  of  the  approach  of 
one  of  these  voracious  monsters.  The  great  shoilting  and 
clamour  which  they  make,  is  principally  designed  to 
frighten  away  such  as  may  approach.  Notwithstanding 
this,  they  are  often  disturbed,  and  sometimes  meet  their 
death  from  these  formidable  enemies. 

A  most  affecting  instance  of  this  kind  occurred  very 
recently  in  th^  Sandwich  Islands,  of  which  the  following 
account  is  given  by  Mr.  Richards,  and  published  in  the 
American  Missionary  Herald : 

^'  At  nine  o'ckx^k  in  the  morning  of  June  14th,  1836, 
while  sitting  at  my  writing-defek,  I  heard  a  simultaneous 
scream  from  multitudes  of  people,  Pau  %  ha  mono  !  Pau  i 
ka  mono !  (Destroyed  by  a  shark !  Destroyed  by  a  shark  ! ) 
The  beach  was  instantly  lined  by  hundreds  of  persons, 
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and  a  few  of  the  most  resolute  threw  a  large  canoe  into 
the  water,  and  alike  regardless  of  the  shark,  and  the 
high  rolling  surf,  sprang  to  the  relief  of  their  companion. 
It  was  too  late.  The.  shark  had  already  seized  his  prey. 
The  affecting  sight  was  only  a  few  yards  from  my  door, 
and  while  I  stood  watching,  a  large  wave  almost  filled  the 
canoe,  and  at  the  same  instant  a  part  of  the  mangled 
hody  was  seen  at  the  bow  of  the  canoe,  and  the  shark 
swimming  towards  it  at  her  stem.  When  the  swell  had 
rolled  by,  the  water  was  too  shallow  for  the  shark  to 
swim.  The  remains,  therefore,  were  taken  into  the 
canoe,  and  brought  ashore.  The  water  was  so  much 
stained  by  the  blood,  that  we  discovered  a  red  tinge  in 
all  the  foaming  billows,  as  they  approached  the  beach. 

^^  ITie  unhappy  sufferer  was  an  active  lad  about  fourteen 
years  old,  who  left  my  door  only  about  half  an  hour 
previous  to  the  fatal  accident.  I  saw  his  mother,  in  the 
extremity  of  her  anguish,  plunge  into  the  water,  and 
swim  towards  the  bloody  spot,  entirely  forgetful  of  the 
power  of  her  former  god." 

^^  A  number  of  people,  perhaps  a  htmdred,  were  at  this 
time  playing  in  the  surf,  which  was  higher  than  usual. 
Those  who  were  nearest  to  the  victim  heard  him  shriek, 
perceived  him  to  strike  with  his  right  hand,  and  at 
the  same  instant  saw  a  shark  seize  his  arm.  Then 
followed  the  cry  which  I  heard,  which  echoed  ifrom  one 
end  of  Lahaina  to  the  other.  All  who  were  playing  in 
the  water  made  the  utmost  speed  to  the  shore,  and  those 
who  were  standing  on  the  beach  saw  the  surf-board  of 
the  unhappy  sufferer  floating  on  the  water,  without  any 
one  to  guide  it.  When  the  canoe  reached  the  spot,  they 
saw  nothing  but  the  blood  with  which  the  water  was 
stained  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  by  which  they 
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traced  the  remains,  whither  they  had  been  carried  by  the 
shark,  or  driven  by  the  swell.  The  body  was  cut  in  two, 
by  the  shark,  just  above  the  hips ;  and  the  lower  part, 
together  with  the  right  arm,  were  gone. 

''Many  of  the  people  connect  this  death  with  their  old 
system  of  religion ;  for  they  have  still  a  superstitious 
veneration  for  the  shark,  and  this  veneration  is  increased 
rather  than  diminished  by  such  occurrences  as  these. 

''It  is  only  about  four  months  since  a  man  was  killed 
in  the  same  manner  at  Wiuhee,  on  the  eastern  part  of 
this  island.  It  is  said,  however,  that  there  are  much 
fewer  deaths  by  the  shark  than  formerly.  This,  perhaps, 
may  be  owing  to  their  not  being  so  niuch  fed  by  the 
people,  and  therefore  they  do  not  frequent  the  shores  so 
much.*' 

•  Besides  the  faahee^  or  surf-swimming,  in  which  the 
adults  principally  engaged,  there  were  a  number  of 
aquatic  pastimes  peculiar  to  the  chUdren  \  among  these, 
the  principal  was  erecting  a  kind  of  stage  near  the 
margin  of  a  deep  part  of  the  sea  or  river,  leaping  from  the 
highest  elevation  into  the  sea,  and,  chasing  each  other  in 
the  water,  diving  to  an  almost  incredible  depth,  or 
skimming  along  the  surface.  Large  companies  of  children, 
from  nine  or  ten  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  .years  of  age,  have 
often  been  seen,  the  greater  part  of  the  forenoon,  eagerly 
following  this  apparently  dangerous  game,  with  the 
most  perfect  confidence  of  safety.  Another  amuse- 
ment, which  appears  to  afford  high  satisfaction  to  the 
children  of  the  islanders,  is  the  construction  of  small 

•  •  • 

canoes,  boats,  or  ships,  and  floating  them  in  the  sea. 
Although  they  are  rude  in  appearance,  and  soon  destroy- 
ed, many  of  the  boys  display  uncommon  ingenuity  in 
constructing  this  kind  of   toy.      The  hull  is  usually 
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made  with  a  piece  of  light  wood  of  the  hibiscus,  the 
cordage  of  bark,  and  the  sails  either  of  the  leaflets  of 
the  cocoa-nut^  or  the  native  doth.  The  owners  of  these 
little  vessels  frequently  go  in  small  parties,  and,  taking 
their  small-craft  in  their  hands,  wade  up  to  their  waist 
or  arm-pits  in  the  sea,  and  sometimes  swim  still  Cofther 
out ;  and  then,  launebuig  their  miniature  fleets,  consisttng 
of  ships,  brigs,  sloqps,  boatt^  canoes,  &c.  return  towards 
the  shore.  Hey  usually  fix  a  piece  of  stone  at  the 
bottom  of  the  little  barks,  which  keeps  them  upright ;  and 
as  the  wind  wafts  them  along  the  bay,  their  ownero  run 
al<nig  up  to  their  knees  in  the  sea,  s^aslung  and  shouting 
as  they  watch  their  pn^rress. 

Such  were  same  of  the  amusements  of  the  natives  in  the 
South  Sea  Islands.  In  these,  when  not  engaged  in  war, 
they  spent  mudi  of  their  tin^e.  There  were  also  others, 
<tf  a  less  atliktic  kind,  and  of  less  universal  prevaleoiee. 
Among  these,  the  aperea  was  one  of  the  noost  prevalent; 
it  consisted  in  jerking  a  reed,  two  feet  and  a  half-  or 
three  feet  m  length,  along  the  ground.  The  men  sddom 
played  at  it,  but  it  was  a  common  diversion  lor  the 
women  and  children.  Timo,  or  HnioHmo,  was  »KK)ther 
game  with  the  same  class.  The  parties  sat  /oa  the 
ground,  with  a  heap  of  stones  by  their  side,  held  a  small 
round  stone  in  the  right  hand,  which  they  threw  several 
feet  np  into  the  air,  and,  beii^re  it  fdl,  took  ^  o&e  of 
the  stones  from  the  heap,  which  they  held  in  the  right 
hand  till  they  caught  that  whidi  they  had  thmwn  «pi 
when  they  threw  down  the  stone  they  had  taken  iif, 
tossed  the  round  st^ie  again,  and  continued  taking  up 
a  fresh  stone  ^ery  time  they  threw  the  small  rouiid 
one  into  the  air,  until  the  whole  lieap  was  nsm^ved. 
The  teatea  tnaia  was  a  singular  play  among  the  duUns»9 
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vho  stretched  <^q  their  eyelids  by  fising  «  piece  of 
straw,  <a  stiff  graaa,  pei^>»)dicti]arly  ttcron  the  ey«,  so 
as  to  force  open  the  lids  in  a  most  frightful  manner. 
Tuiourupauru,  a  kind  of  blind-maa's-buff,  wu  tleo  a 
faTonrite  juveaile  sport. 

They  were  very  fond  of  tine  tahoro,  or  Bw'ag,  and 
frequently  luspended  a  rope  irom  the  branch  at  s 
lofty  tree,  and  spcot  hours  in  swioging  backmrda 
and  formirdi.  They  naed  the  »pe  singly,  and  at  the 
lower  end  fiKtened  a  short  stick,  which  was  tlius  ata- 
pended  in  a  horizontal  positioa ;  upoa  thia  stack  they 
sat,  and,  holding  by  the  rope,  were  drawn  er  pudied 
badiwvds  and  forwards  by  their  aompaaioos.  Walkiag 
7^  Thhitian  Swing. 


in  stilts  was  also  a  favourite  amusement  with  the 
youth  of  both  sexes.  The  stilta  were  formed  by  nature, 
and  generally  conaiated  of  the  straight  bninchea  of  a 
tree,  with  a  smaller  branch  projecting  on  one  side.     Their 
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naked  feet  were  placed  on  this  short  branch,  and  thus/ 
elevated  about  three  feet  from  the  ground,  they  pur- 
sued their  pastime* 

'  The  boys  were  very  fond  of  the  no,  or  kite,  which 
they  raised  to  a  great  height.  The  Tahitian  kite  was 
different  in  shape  to  the  kites  of  the  English  boys. 
It  was  made  of  light  native  cloth,  instead  of  paper,  and 
formed  in  shape  according  to  the  fancy  of  its  owner. 
-  These  are  only  some  of  the  principal  games,  or 
amusements,  of  the  natives ;  others  might  be  added,  but 
these  are  sufficient  to  shew  that  they  were  not  destitute 
of  sources  of  entertainment,  either  in  their  juvenile  or 
more  advanced  periods  of  life.  With  the  exception  of 
one  or  two,  they  have  all,  however,  been  discontinued, 
especially  among  the  adults ;  and  the  number  of  those 
followed  by  the  children  is  greatly  diminished.  This 
is,  on  no  accoimt,  matter  of  regret.  When  we  consider 
the  debasing  tendency  of  many,  and  the  inutility  of 
others,  we  shall  rather  rejoice  that  much  of  the  time  of 
the  adults  is  passed  in  more  rational  and  beneficial 
pursuits.  Few,  if  any  of  them,  are  so  sedentary  in  their 
habits,  as  to  need  these  amusements  as  a  means  of  exer- 
cise ;  and  they  are  not  accustomed  to  apply  so  closely  to 
any  of  their  avocations,  as  to  require  them  merely  for 
relaxation. 
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CHAP.  xn. 


An  accouDt  of  the  Areois,  the  institution  peculiar  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Pacific — ^Antiquity  of  the  Areoi  society — ^Tradition  of  its  origin — 
Account  of  its  founders — Infanticide  enjoined  with  its  establishment — 

-  General  character  of  the  Areois — ^Their  voyages — Public  dances- 
Buildings  for  their  accommodation — ^Marine  exhibitions — Oppression 
and  injury  occasioned  by  their  visits — Distinction  of  rank  among  them 
— Estimation  in  which  they  are  held — ^Mode  of  admission — Ceremonies 
attending  advancement  to  the  higher  orders— ^Demoralizing  nature  of 
their  usages — Singular  rites  at  their  death  and  interment — Description 

>  of  Rohutunaunoa,  the  Areois  heaven — Reflections  on  the  baneful  ten- 
dency of  the  Areoi  society — Its  dissolution — Conversion  of  some  of  the 
principal  Areois — Character  and  death  of  Manu — Infanticide  connected 
with  the  Areoi  society — Numbers  destroyed — Universality  of  the  crime 
— ^Mode  of  its  perpetration — ^Reasons  assigned  by  the  people  for  its 
continnanee— Disproportion  it  occasioned  between  the  sexes — Its  aboli- 
tion on  the  reception  of  Christianity — Influence  of  Christian  principles. 
Maternal  tenderness — Former  treatment  of  children. 


Thr  greatest  source  of  amusement  to  the  people^  as  a 
nation,  was  most  probably  the  existence  of  a  society, 
peculiar  to  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  if  not  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  southern  groups.  This  was  an  institution 
called  the  Areoi  society.  Many  of  the  regulations  of 
this  body,  and  the  practices  to  which  they  were  addicted, 
cannot  be  made  public,  without  violence  to  every  feel- 
ing of  propriety ;  but,  so  far  as  it  can  be  consistently 
done,  it  seems  desirable  to  give  some  particulars  re- 
specting this  most  singular  institution.  Although  I 
never  met  with  an  account  of  any  institution  analogous. 
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to  this^  among  the  barbarous  nations  iu  any  parts  of  the 
world^  I  have  reason  to  believe  it  was  not  confined  to 
the  Society  group^  and  neighbouring  islands.  It  does 
not  appear  to  have  existed  in  the  Marquesas  or  Sand- 
wich Islands;  but  the  Jesuit  Missionaries  found  an 
institution,  bearing  a  striking  resemblance  to  it,  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Caroline  or  Ladrone  Islands;  a 
privileged  fraternity,  whose  practices  were,  in  many 
respects,  similar  to  those  of  the  Areois  of  the  southern 
islands.  They  were  called  uriiey  ;  which,  omitting  the 
/,  would  not  be  much  unlike  areoi.  A  greater  difference 
exists  in  the  pronunciation  of  words  known  to  be 
radically  the  same. 

How  long  this  association  has  existed  in  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  with 
correctness.  According  to  the  traditions  of  the  people, 
its  antiquity  is  equal  to  that  of  the  system  of  pollution 
and  error  with  which  it  was  so  intimately  allied ;  and, 
by  the  same  authority,  we  are  informed  that  there  have 
been  Areois  almost  as  long  as  there  have  been  men. 
These,  however,  were  all  so  fabulous,  that  we  can  only 
infer  from  them  that  the  institution  is  of  ancient  origin. 
According  to  the  traditions  of  the  people,  Taaroa  created, 
and,  by  means  of  Hina,  brought  forth,  when  fall-grown, 
Orotetefa  and  Urutetefa.  Tliey  were  not  his  sons; 
criori  is  the  term  employed  by  the  people,  which  seems 
to  mean  create.  They  were  called  the  brothers  of  Oro, 
and  were  numbered  among  the  inferior  divinities.  They 
remained  in  a  state  of  celibacy ;  and  hence  the  devotees 
were  required  to  destroy  their  offspring.  The  origin  of 
the  Areois  institution  is  as  follows. 

Oro,  the  soii  of  Taaroa,  desired  a  wife  from  the 
daughters  of  Taata,  the  first  man ;  he  sent  two  of  hi? 
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brothen,  TVifiurapainuu  and  Tufarapairai^  to  seek  among 
the  daughters  of  man  a  suitable  companion  for  him; 
they  Searched  through  the  whole  of  the  island,  from 
Tahiti  to  Borabora,  but  saw  no  one  that  they  supposed 
fit  to  become  the  wife  of  Oro,  till  they  came  to  Borabora. 
Here,  residing  near  the  foot  of  Mouatahuhuura,  red-ridged 
mountain,  they  saw  Vairauraati.  When  they  beheld 
her,  they  said  one  to  the  other.  This  is  the  exceUent 
woman  for  our  brother.  Returning  to  the  skies,  they 
hastened  to  Oro,  and  informed  him  of  their  success; 
told  him  they  had  found  among  the  daughters  of  man 
a  wife  for  him,  described  the  place  of  her  abode,  and 
represented  her  as  a  vahine  pUrotu  aiaif  a  female 
possessed  of  every  charm.  The  god  fixed  the  rainbow 
in  the  heayens,  one  end  of  it  resting  in  the  valley  at 
the  foot  of  the  red-ridged  moimtain,  the  other  pene- 
trating the  skies,  and  thus  formed  his  pathway  to  the 
earth. 

When  he  emerged  from  the  vapour  which,  like  a 
cloud,  had  encircled  the  rainbow,  he  discovered  the 
dwelling  of  Vairaumati,  the  fair  mistress  of  the  cottage, 
who  became  his  wife*  Every  evening  he  descended  on 
the  rainbow,  and  returned  by  the  same  pathway  on  the 
following  morning  to  the  heavenly  regions.  His  wife 
bore  a  son,  whom  he  called  Hoct-tabu-irie'-rai,  friend, 
sacred  to  the  heavens.  This  son  became  a  powerful 
ruler  among  men. 

The  absence  of  Oro  from  his  celestial  companions, 
during  the  frequent  visits  he  made  to  the  cottage  of 
Vairaumati  in  the  valley  of  Borabora,  induced  two  of  his 
younger  brothers,  Orotetefa  and  Urutetefa,  to  leave  their 
abode  in  the  skies,  and  commence  a  search  after  hiin. 
Descending  by  the  rainbow  in  the  position  in  which 

2s 
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he  had  placed  it,  they  alighted  on  the  world  near  the 
base  of  the  red-ridged  mountain,  and  soon  perceired 
their  brother  and  his  wife  in  their  terrestrial  habitation. 
Ashamed  to  offer  their  salutations  to  him  and  his  bride 
without  a  present,  one  of  them  was  transformed  on  the 
spot  into  a  pig,  and  a  bimch  of  ura,  or  red  feathers. 
These  acceptable  presents  the  other  offered  to  the  inmates 
of  the  dwelling,  as  a  gift  of  congratulation.  Oro  and  his 
wife  expressed  their  satisfaction  at  the  present ;  the  pig 
and  the  feathers  remained  the  same^  but  the  brother  of 
the  god  assumed  his  original  form. 

Such  a  mark  of  attention,  on  such  an  occasion,  was 
considered  by  Oro  to  require  some  expression  of  his 
commendation.  He  accordingly  made  them  gods,  and 
constituted  them  Areois,  saying,  EiAreoi orua tie  ao neiy 
ia  noaa  ta  orua  tuhaa :  Be  you  two  Areois  in  this  worlds 
that  you  may  love  your  portion,  (in  the  gdvemment,  &c.) 
In  the  commemoration  of  this  ludicrous  fable  of  the  pig 
and  the  feathers^  the  Areois,  in  all  the  taupiti,  and  public 
festivals,  carried  a  young  pig  to  the  temple ;  strangled 
it,  bound  it  in  the  aku  haio,  (a  loose  open  kind  of  cloth,} 
and  placed  it  on  the  altar.  They  also  offered  the 
red  feathers,  which  they  called  the  uru  maru  no  teAreoi; 
the  shadowy  uru  of  the  Areoi,  or  the  red  feathers  of  the 
party  of  the  Areoi. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  brothers,  who  were 
made  gods  and  kings  of  the  Areois,  lived  in  celibacy ; 
consequently  they  had  no  descendants.  On  this  ac- 
count, although  they  did  not  enjoin  celibacy  upon  their 
devotees,  they  prohibited  their  having  any  offspring. 
Hence,  one  of  the  standing  regulations  of  this  in- 
stitution was,  the  murder  of  their  children.  The  first 
company,    the    legend    states,    were    nominated,    ac<> 
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cording  to  Ore's  direction,  by  Urutetefa  and  Orotetefa, 
and  comprised  the  following  individuals :  Huatua,  of 
Tahiti;  Tauraatua,  of  Moorea,  orEimeo;  Temaiateay  of 
Sir  Charles  Sander's  Island ;  Tetoa  and  Atae,  of  Huahine ; 
Taramanini  and  Airipa^  of  Raiatea;  Mutahaa,  of  Tahaa; 
Bunaruu,  of  Bprabora ;  and  Marore,  of  Maurua.  These 
indiyiduals,  selected  from  the  different  islands,  consti- 
tuted the  first  Areoi  society.  To  them,  also,  the  gods 
whom  Oro  had  placed  over  them  delegated  authority, 
and  gave  permission  to  admit  to  their  order  all  such  as 
were  desirous  to  unite  with  them,  and  consented  to  mur- 
der their  infants.*  These  were  always  the  names  of  the 
principal  Areois  in  each  of  the  islands;  and  were 
borne  by  them  in  the  several  islands  at  the  time  of 
their  renouncing  idolatry ;  when  the  Areois  name,  and 
Areois  customs,  were  simultaneously  discontinued. 

It  is  a  most  gratifying  fact,  that  some  of  those  who 
bore  these  names,  and  were  ringleaders  in  all  the  vice 
and  cruelty  connected  with  the  system,  have  since  been 
distinguished  for  their  active  benevolence,  and  moral  and 
exemplary  lives.  Anna,  one  of  the  first  deacons  in  the 
church  at  Huahine,  one  of  the  first  native  teachers  sent 
out  by  that  church  to  the  heathen,  and  who  has  been  the 
minister  of  the  church  in  Sir  Charles  Sander's  Island, 
an  indefatigable,  upright,  intelligent,  and  useful  man,  as 
a  Christian  Missionary  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  was 
the  principal  Areoi  of  Raiatea.  He  was  the  Taramanini 
of  that  island,  until  he  embraced  Christianity. 

They  were  a  sort  of  strolling   players,   and    privi- 

*  The  above  is  one  of  the  most  regular  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the 
Areois  institution^  extant  among  the  people.  Mr.  Barff,  to  whom  I 
am  indebted  for  it,  leceived  it  from  Anna,  and  Mahine  the  king  of 
Huahine. 
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leged  libertines^  who  sprat  their  days  in  travelling 
from  island  to  island^  and  from  one  district  to  another^ 
exhibiting  their  pantomimes^  and  spreading  a  mond  con* 
tagion  throughout  society.  Great  preparation  was  neces- 
sary before  the  tnareva,  or  company^  set  oat.  Numbers 
of  pigs  were  killed^  and  presented  to  Qro ;  large  quanti^ 
ties  of  plantains  and  bananas^  with  other  fruits^  were 
also  offered  upon  his  altars.  Several  weeks  were  neces- 
sary, to  complete  the  preliminary  ceremonies.  Tbe  con- 
cluding parts  of  these  consisted  in  erecting  on  board 
their  canoes^  two  temporary  maraes,  or  temples^  for  the 
worship  of  Orotetefa  and  his  brother,  the  tutelar  deities 
of  the  society.  This  was  merely  a  symbol  of  the  pre- 
sence of  the  gods ;  and  consisted  principally  in  a  stone 
for  each,  from  Oro's  marae,  and  a  few  red  feathers  from 
the  inside  of  the  sacred  image.  Into  these  symbols  the 
gods  were  supposed  to  enter  when  the  priest  pronounoed 
a  short  ubu,  or  prayer,  immediately  before  the  sailing  of 
the  fleet.  The  numbers  connected  with  this  fraternity, 
and  the  magnitude  of  some  of  their  expeditions,  will 
appear  from  the  fact  of  Cook's  witnessing,  on  one  occa- 
sion, in  Huahine,  the  departure  of  seventy  canoes  filled 
with  Areois. 

On  landing  at  the  place  of  destination,  they  proceeded 
to  the  residence  of  the  king  or  chief,  and  presented  their 
marotai,  or  present ;  a  similar  offering  was  also  sent  to 
the  temple  and  to  the  gods,  as  an  acknowledgin^it  for 
the  preservation  they  had  experienced  at  sea.  If  they 
remained  in  the  neighbourhood,  preparations  were  made 
for  their  dances  and  other  performances. 

On  public  occasions,  their  appearance  was,  in  some 
respects,  such  as  it  is  not  proper  to  describe.  Their 
bodies  were   painted   with   charcoal^  and  their    faoes^ 
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eBpecially^  stained  with  the  maii,  or  scarlet  dye.  Some- 
times they  wore  a  girdle  of  the  yellow  ti  leares;  which^ 
in  appearance^  resemUed  the  feather  girdles  of  the  Peru- 
vians^  or  other  South  American  tribes.  At  other  limes 
they  wore  a  vest  of  ripe  yellow  plantain  leaves^  and  orna- 
mented their  heads  with  wreaths  of  the  bright  yellow 
and  scarlet  leaves  of  the  kutu,  or  Barringtonia ;  but^  in 
general,  their  appearance  was  far  more  repulsive  than 
when  they  wore  these  partial  coverings. 

Upaupa  was  the  name  of  many  of  their  exhibitions. 
In  performing  these^  they  sometimes  sat  in  a  circle  on 
the  ground,  and  recited,  in  concert,  a  legend  or  song 
in  honour  of  their  gods,  or  some  distinguished  Areoi. 
The  leader  of  the  party  stood  in  the  centre,  and 
introduced  the  recitation  with  a  sort  of  prologue, 
when,  with  a  number  of  fantastic  movements  and 
attitudes,  those  that  sat  around,  began  their  song 
in  a  low  and  measured  tone  and  voice ;  which  increased 
as  they  proceeded,  till  it  became  vociferous  and  unin- 
telligibly rapid.  It  was  also  accompanied  by  move- 
ments of  the  arms  and  hands,  in  exact  keeping  widi  the 
tones  of  the  voice,  imtil  they  were  wrought  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  excitement.  This  they  continued,  until, 
becoming  breathless  and  exhausted,  they  were  obliged  to 
suspend  the  performance. 

Their  public  entertainments  frequently  consisted  in 
ddivering  speeches,  accompanied  by  every  variety  of 
gesture  and  action ;  and  their  representations,  on  these 
occasions,  assumed  something  of  the  histrionic  character. 
The  priests,  and  others,  were  fearlessly  ridiculed  in 
these  performances,  in  which  aUusion  was  ludicrously 
made  to  public  events.  In  the  taupiti,  or  oroa,  they 
sometimes  engaged  in  wrestling,  but  never  in  boxing; 
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that  would  bave  been  considered  too  degrading  for  them. 
Dancings  however^  appears  to  have  been  their  favourite 
and  most  frequent  performance.  In  this  they  were  always 
led  by  the  manager  or  chief.  Their  bodies^  blackened 
with  charcoal^  and  stained  with  mati^  rendered  the  eichibi^ 
tion  of  their  persons  on  these  occasions  most  disgusting. 
They  often  mainUuned  their  dance  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  nighty  accompanied  by  their  voices^  and  the 
music  of  the  flute  and  the  drum.  These  amusements 
frequently  continued  for  a  number  of  days  and  nights 
successively  at  the  same  place.  The  upaupa  was  then 
hui,  or  closed^  and  they  journeyed  to  the  next  district^  or 
principal  chieftain's  abode>  where  the  same  train  of 
dances^  wrestlings^  and  pantomimic  exhibitions^  was 
repeated. ' 

Several  other  gods  were  supposed  to  preside  over 
the  upaupa,  as  well  as  the  two  brothers  who  were 
the  guardian  deities  of  the  Areois.  The  gods  of  these 
diversions,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  people,  were 
monsters  in  vice,  and  of  course  patronized  every  evil 
practice  perpetrated  during  such  seasons  of  public 
festivity. 

Substantial,  spacious,  and  sometimes  highly  orna- 
mented houses,  were  erected  in  several  districts  through- 
out most  of  the  islands,  principally  for  their  accommo- 
dation, and  the  exhibition  of  their  performances.  The 
house  erected  for  this  purpose,  which  we  saw  at  Tiatae- 
puaa,  was  one  of  the  best  in  Eimeo.  Sometimes  they 
performed  in  their  canoes,  as  they  approached  the  shore ; 
especially  if  they  had  the  king  of  the  island,  or  any 
principal  chief,  on  board  their  fleet.  When  one  of  these 
companies  thus  advanced  towards  the  land,  with  their 
streamers  floating  In  the  wind,  their  drums  and  flutes 
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Bounding,  and  the  Areois^  attended  by  their  chiefs  who  acted 
as  their  prompter^  appeared  on  a  stage  erected  for  the 
purpose^  with  their  wild  distortions  of  person,  antic  ges- 
tures, painted  bodies,  and  vociferated  songs,  mingling  with 
the  sound  of  the  drum  and  the  flute,  the  dashing  of  the 
sea,  and  the  rolling  and  breaking  of  the  surf,  on  the  ad- 
jacent reef;  the  whole  must  have  presented  a  ludicrous 
imposing  spectacle,  accompanied  with  a  confusion  of 
sight  and  sound,  of  which  it  is  not  very  easy  to  form  an 
adequate  idea. 

The  above  were  the  principal  occupations  of  the  Areois ; 
and  in  the  constant  repetition  of  these,  often  obscene 
exhibitions,  they  passed  their  lives,  strolling  from  the 
habitation  of  one  chief  to  that  of  another,  or  sailing 
among  the  different  islands  of  the  group.  The  farmers 
did  not  in  general  much  respect  them ;  but  the  chiefs^ 
and  those  addicted  to  pleasure,  held  them  in  high  esti- 
mation, famishing  them  with  liberal  entertainment,  and 
sparing  no  property  to  detain  them.  This  often  proved 
the  cause  of  most  unjust  and  cruel  oppression  to  the 
poor  cultivators.  When  a  party  of  Areois  arrived  in  a 
district,  in  order  to  provide  a  daily  sumptuous  enter- 
tainment for  them,  the  chief  would  send  his  servants 
to  the  best  plantations  in  the  neighbourliood ;  and 
these  grounds^  without  any  ceremony,  they  plundered 
of  whatever  was  fit  for  use.  Such  lawless  acts  of 
robbery  were  repeated  every  day,  so  long  as  the  Areois 
continued  in  the  district ;  and  when  they  departed,  the 
gardens  often  exhibited  a  scene  of  desolation  and  ruin, 
that,  but  for  the  influence  of  the  chiefs^  would  have 
brought  fearful  vengeance  upon  those  who  had  occa- 
sioned it. 

A  number  of  distinct  classes  prevailed  among  the 
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Areois^  each  of  which  was  duttinguiahed  by  the  kind  or 
situation  of  the  tatauing  on  their  bodies.  The  first  or 
highest  class  was  ealled  Avae  parai,  painted  leg  $  the 
1^  being  oompletely  bhu:li:ened  from  the  foot  to  the 
linee.  The  second  class  was  oalled  OHore,  both  arms 
being  marlcedj  from  the  fingers  to  the  shoulders.  The 
third  class  was  denominated  Haroiea,  both  sides  of  the 
body^  from  the  arm-pits  downwards^  being  marlced  with 
tatau.  The  fourth  dass^  called  Hua,  had  only  two  or 
tliree  small  figures^  impressed  with  the  same  material, 
on  each  shouhler.  The  fifth  class^  called  Atoro,  had 
one  small  stripe,  tataued  on  the  left  side«  Erery  indivi* 
dual  in  the  sixth  class,  designated  Ohemara,  had  a 
small  circle  marked  round  each  ankle.  The  seventh 
class,  or  Poo,  which  included  all  who  were  in  their 
noviciate,  was  usually  daiomiuated  the  Poo  fiaarearea, 
or  pleasure^maklng  class,  and  by  them  the  most 
laborious  part  of  the  pantomimes,  dances,  &c.  was  par- 
formed  )  the  principal  or  higher  orders  of  Areois,  though 
plastered  over  with  charcoal,  and  stained  with  scarlet 
dye^  Were  generally  careful  not  to  exhaust  themselTes 
too  much  by  physical  effint,  for  the  amusenlent  of 
others. 

In  addition  to  the  seven  regular  classes  of  Areois, 
there  were  a  number  of  individuals,  of  both  sexes,  who 
attached  themselves  to  the  dissipated  and  wandering  fra-^ 
teraity,  prepared  their  food  and  their  dresses,  per* 
formed  a  variety  of  servile  occupations,  and  attended 
them  on  their  journeys,  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing 
their  dances,  or  sharing  in  their  banquets.  These  were 
called  Fauaunau,  because  they  did  not  destroy  their 
offispring,  which  was  indispensable  with  the  regular 
members. 
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Although  addicted  to  every  kind  of  Uoentiousness 
tihemselves,  ^ach  Areoi  had  his  own  'wife,  who  was  ako 
«  member  of  the  society ;  and  so  jealous  were  they  in 
iUs  Tcapeet,  that  improper  conduct  toward^  the  wife  of 
one  of  their  own  number^  was  sometimes  punished  with 
death.  This  summary  and  fatal  punishment  was  not  con- 
fined to  Aeir  society,  but  was  sometimes  inflicted,  for  the 
same  crime,  among  other  classes  of  the  community. 

Singalar  as  it  may  appear,  the  Areoi  institution  was 
held  in  die  greatest  repute  by  the  chiefs  and  higher 
classes;  and, monsters  of  iniquity  as  they  were,  the 
grandmasters,  or.  members  of  the  first  order,  were 
fegaufdBd  as  a  sort  of  superhuman  beings :  t^ey  were 
treated  with  a  corresponding  degree  of  veneration  by 
many  df  the  vulgar  and  ignorant.  The  fraternity  was 
not  confined  to  any  particular  rank  or  grade  in  society, 
but  was  composed  of  individuals  from  every  class.  But 
although  thus  accessible  to  all,  the  admission  was  attended 
with  a  variety  of  ceremonies;  a  protracted  noviciate 
followed;  and  it  was  only  by  progressive  advancement, 
that  any  were  admitted  to  the  superior  distinctions. 

It  was  imagined  that  titose  who  became  Areois  were 
generally  prompted  or  inspired  to  adopt  this  course 
by  the  gods.  When  any  individual  therefgre  wished 
to  be  admitted  to  their  society,  he  repaired  to  some 
public  exhibition,  in  a  state  of  apparent  neneva,  or 
derangement.  He  generally  wore  a  girdle  of  yellow 
plantain  or  H  leaves  round  his  loins ;  his  face  was 
stiiined  with  motif  or  scarlet  dye;  his  brow  decorated 
with  a  ilhade  of  curiously  plotted  yellow  cocoa-nut 
leaves ;  his  hair  perfumed  with  powerfully  scented  oil, 
and  ornamented  with  a  profusion  of  fragrant  flowers. 
Thus  arrayed,  disfigured,  and  adorned,  he  rushed  through 

2t 
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the  crowd  assembled  round  the  house  in  which  the  actors 
or  dancers  were  performing,  and,  leaping  into  the  circle, 
joined  with  seeming  frantic  wildness  in  the  dance  or 
pantomime.  He  continued  in  the  midst  of  the  per-^ 
formers  until  the  exhibition  closed.  This  was  consider- 
ed an  indication  of  his  desire  to  join  their  company; 
and  if  approved,  he  was  appointed  to  wait,  as  a  servant, 
on  the  principal  Areois.  After  a  considerable  trial  o{ 
his  natural  disposition,  docility,  and  devotedness,  in 
this  occupation,  if  he  persevered  in  his  determination 
to  join  himself  with  them,  he  was  inaugurated  with, 
all  the  attendant  rites  and  observances. 

This  ceremony  took  place  at  some  taupiti,  or  othec 
great  meeting  of  the  body,  when  the  principal  Areoi 
brought  him  forth  arrayed  in  the  aku  haio,  a  curiously 
stained  sort  of  native  cloth,  the  badge  of  their  order,  and 
presented  him  to  the  members  who  were  convened  in 
full  assembly.  The  areois,  as  such,  had  distinct  names^ 
and,  at  his  introduction,  the  candidate  received  from 
the  chief  of  the  body,  the  name  by  which  in  future  he 
was  to  be  known  among  them.  He  was  now  directed, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  murder  his  children ;  a  deed  of 
horrid  barbarity,  which  he  was  in  general  too  ready  to 
perpetrate.  He  was  then  instructed  to  bend  his  left  arm, 
and  strike  his  right  hand  upon  the  bend  of  the  left 
elbow,  which  at  the  same  time  he  struck  against  his 
side,  whilst  he  repeated  the  song  or  invocation  for  the 
occasion ;  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation. 

'^The  mountain  above,  mouna  tabu,*  sacred  moun- 
tain.   The  floor  beneath  Tamapua^f  projecting  point  of 

• 

*  The  conical  mountain  near  the  lake  of  Maeva. 
t  The  central  district  on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  lying  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain. 
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the  sea.  Manunu,  of  majestic  or  kingly  bearing  fore- 
head. TeariUaraiy*  the  splendour  in  the  sky.  I  am 
such  a  one^  (pronouncing  his  new  Areoi  name^)  of  the 
mountain  huruhuru.''  He  was  then  commanded  to  seize 
the  cloth  worn  by  the  chief  woman  present,  and  by  this 
act  he  completed  his  initiation^  and  became  a  member, 
or  one  of  the  seventh  class. 

The  lowest  members  of  the  society  were  the 
principal  actors  in  all  their  exhibitions,  and  on  them 
chiefly  devolred  the  labour  and  drudgery  of  dancing  and 
performing,  for  the.  amusement  of  the  spectators.  The 
superior  classes  led  a  life  of  dissipation  and  luxurious 
indolence.  On  this  account^  those  who  were  novices 
continued  a  long  time  in  the  lower  class ;  and  were  only 
admitted  to  the  higher  order,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Readers  or  grand  masters. 

The  advancement  of  an  Areoi  from  the  lower  classes^ 
took  place  also  at  some  public  festival,  when  all  the 
members  of  the  fraternity  in  the  island  were  expected 
to  be  present.  Each  individual  appointed  to  receive 
this  high  honour^  attended  in  the  full  costume  of 
the  order.  The  ceremonies  were  commenced  by  the 
principal  Areoi,  who  arose,  aad  uttered  an  invocation  to 
Te  buaa  ray  (which^  I  presume,  must  mean  the  sacred 
P^>)  to  ^^  sacred  company  of  Tabutabuateay  (the  name 
of  all  the  principal  national  temples,)  belonging  to  Tara- 
manini,  the  chief  Areoi  of  Raiatea.  He  then  paused,  and 
another  exclaimed^  Give  us  such  an  Individual,  or  indi- 
viduals, mentioning  the  names  of  the  party  nominated 
Cor  the  intended  elevation. 

.  When  the  gods  had  been  thus  required  to  sanction 
their  advancment,  they  were  taken  to  the  temple.    Here^ 

*  The  hereditary  name  of  the  king  or  highest  chief  of  Huahine. 
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in  tke  protence  of  the  gods^  thej  wcve  folenmly  aaolated, 
the  forehead  of  each  peraoA  being  ^niidded  •  Smdi 
f r^rant  oil.  The  sacred  pig,  clothed  or  wrapped  in  tine 
kah  or  doth  of  the  order^  was  next  ptit  into  hia  hand^ 
and  offered  to  tfaf  god.  Each  indiyidual  was  then 
declared^  hy  the  persom  officiating  on  the  oectmi^n,  to  be 
an  Areoi  of  the  order  to  which  he  was  this  raised.  If 
the  pig  wrapped  in  the  sacred  doth  was  killed^  which 
was  scHnetimes  done^  it  was  buri^  in  the  teni|>le  ;  but  if 
alire^  its  ears  wexe  ornamented  with  the  oroero,  or  saered 
braid  -and  tassd^  of  cocoa-nut  fibre.  It  was  then  libe-p 
rated,  and  being  regarded  as  saci^d,  or  Considered  as 
belonging  to  the  god  to  whom  it  had  been  offered,  it  was 
allowed  to  range  the  district  uncontrolled  till  it  died. 

The  artist  or  priest  of  the  tatau  was  now  employed 
to  imprint,  in  his  imfadlng  marks,  the  distinctive  badges 
of  the  rank  or  class  to  which  the  individuals  had  been 
raised.  As  this  operation  was  attended  with  consider^ 
able  suffering  to  the  parties  invested  with  these  insignia 
of  rank,  it  was  usually  deferred  till  the  terminatkm  ot 
the  festival  which  followed  the  cer^nony.  This  was 
generally  furnished  with  an  extravagant  profusion:  every 
kind  of  food  was  prepared,  and  large  bales  of  native 
doth  were. also  p^vided,  as  presents  to  the  Areois, 
among  whom  it  was  divided.  The  greatest  pecnHarity, 
however,  connected  with  this  entertainment  was,  that  the 
restrictions  of  tabu,  which  prohibited  females,  on  pain  of 
death,  from  eating  the  flesh  of  the  animals  offered  ia 
sacrifice  to  the  gods,  were  removed,  and  they  partook^ 
with  the  men,  of  the  pigs,  and  other  kinds  of  food  con- 
sidered sacred,  which  had  been  provided  for  die  occasion. 
Music,  dancing,  and  pantomime  exhibitions,  followed^ 
and  were  sometimes  continued  for  several  days. 
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TThese^  thougb  the  general  unuemeBta  of  tke  Areoia^ 
were  not  ibe  aaly  purpoiea  for  whSaA  ^f  aBsembled. 
They  incbided 

^  All  monstronfly  all  prodisions  things." 

And  these  were  abominable^  unutterable;  in  some  of 
their  meetings,  they  appear  to  have  pkeed  their 
invention  on  the  rack,  to  diseover  the  worst  pollutions 
of  which  it  was  jxkssible  for  man  to  be  gv^ty,  and  to 
have  striven  to  outdo  each  other  in  the  most  revolting 
practices.  The  mysteries  of  iniquity,  and  acts  of  more 
than  bestial  degradation,  to  which  they  were  at  times 
addicted,  must  remiedn  in  the  darkness  in  which  even  they 
felt  it  sometimes  expedient  to  eonceal  them.  I  will  not 
do  violence  to  my  own  feelings,  or  offend  those  of  my 
readers,  by  details  of  conduct,  which  the  mind  cannot 
contemplate  without  pollution  and  pain.  I  should  not 
hi^ve  alluded  to  them,  but  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  the 
affecting  debasement,  and  humiliating  demoralization, 
to  which  ignorance,  idolatry,  and  the  evil  propensities 
of  the  human  heart,  when  uncontrolled  or  unrestrained 
by  the  institutions  and  relations  of  civilized  society  and 
sacred  truth,  are  capable  of  reducing  mankind,  even 
under  circumstances  highly  favourable  to  tl\e  culture  of 
yirtue,  purity,  and  happiness. 

In  these  pastimes,  in  their  accompanying  abomina- 
tions, and  the  often-repeated  practices  of  the  most  unre- 
lenting, murderous  cruelty,  these  wandemg  Areois  passed 
their  lives,  esteemed  by  the  people  as  a  superior  order 
of  beings,  closely  allied  to  the  gods,  and  deriving  from 
them  direct  sanction,  not  only  for  their  abominations, 
but  even  for  their  heartiess  murders.  Free  from  labour  or 
care,  they  roved  from  island  to  island,  supported  by  the 
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chiefs  and  the  priests ;  and  were  often  feasted  with  provi- 
sion plundered  from  the  industrious  husbandman,  whose 
gardens  were  spoiled  by  the  hands  of  lawless  violence, 
to  provide  their  entertainments,  while  his  own  family  was 
not  unfrequenily  deprived  thereby,  for  a  time,  of  the 
means  of  subsistence.  Such  was  their  life  of  luxurious 
and  licentious  indolence  and  crime.  And  such  was  the 
character  of  their  delusive  system  of  superstition,  that, 
for  them,  too,  was  reserved  the  Elysium  which  their 
fabulous  mythology  taught  them  to  believe,  was  pro- 
vided in  a  future  state  of  existence,  for  those  so  preemi- 
nently favoured  by  the  gods. 

A  number  of  singular  ceremonies  were,  on  this 
account,  performed  at  the  death  of  an  Areoi.  The  otO' 
hatty  or  general  lamentation,  was  continued  for  two  or 
three  days.  During  this  time  the  body  remained  at 
the  place  of  its  decease,  surroimded  by  the  relatives 
wd  friends  of  the  departed.  It  was  then  taken  by 
the  Areois  to  the  grand  temple,  where  the  bones  of 
the  kings  were  deposited.  Soon  after  the  body  had 
been  brought  within  the  precincts  of  the  marae,  the 
priest  of  Oro  came,  and,  standing  over  the  corpse, 
offered  a  long  prayer  to  his  god.  This  prayer,  and  the 
ceremonies  connected  therewith,  were  designed  to  divest 
the  body  of  all  sacred  and  mysterious  influence  the 
individual  was  supposed  to  have  received  from  the  god, 
when,  in  the  presence  of  the  idol,  the  perfumed  oil  had 
been  sprinkled  upon  him,  and  he  had  been  raised  to 
the  order  or  rank  in  which  he  died.  By  this  act  it  was 
imagined  they  were  all  returned  to  Oro,  by  whom 
they  had  been  originally  imparted.  The  body  was  then 
buried  as  the  body  of  a  common  man,  within  the  pre* 
cincts  of  the  temple,  in  which  the  bodies  of  chiefs  were 
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interred.  This  ceremony  was  not  much  milike  certain 
portions  of  the  degrading  rites  performed  on  the  person 
of  a  heretic^  in  connexion  with  an  auto  d|i  f^,  in  the 
Romish  church. 

The  resources  of  the  Areois  were  ample.  They  were, 
therefore,  always  enabled  to  employ  the  priest  of  Roma< 
tane,  who  was  supposed  to  have  the  keys  of  Rohutu  noa« 
noa,  the  Tahitian's  paradise.  This  priest  consequently 
succeeded  the  priest  of  Oro,  in  the  funeral  ceremonies : 
he  stood  by  the  dead  body,  and  offered  his  petitions  td 
Urutaetae,  who  was  not  altogether  the  Charon  of  their 
mythology,  but  the  god  whose  office  it  was  to  conduct 
the  spirits  of  Areois  and  others,  for  whom  the  priest  of 
Romatane  was  employed,  to  the  place  of  happiness. 

This  Rohutu  noanoa,  (literally,  perfumed  or  fragrant 
Rohutu,)  was  altogether  a  Mahomedan  paradise.  It  was 
supposed  to  be  near  a  lofty  and  stupendous  mountain 
in  Raiatea.,  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  Hamaniino  har-^ 
hour,  and  called  Teme/umi  unmma^  splendid  or  glorious 
Temehani.  It  was,  however,  said  to  be  invisible  td 
mortal  eyes,  being  in  the  rtva^  or  aerial  regions.  The 
country  was  described  as  most  lovely  and  enchanting  in 
appearance,  adorned  with  iBowers  of  every  form  and  hue, 
and  perfumed  with  odours  of  every  fragrance.  The  air 
was  free  from  every  noxious  vapour,  pure,  and  most 
salubrious.  Every  species  of  enjoyment,  to  which  the 
Areois  and  other  favoured  classes  had  been  accustomed 
on  earth,  was  to  be  participated  there.  Rich  viands 
and  delicious  fruits  were  supposed  to  be  furnished  in 
abundance,  for  the  frequent  and  sumptuous  festivals 
celebrated  there.  Handsome  youths  and  women,  purotu 
anae,  all  perfection,  thronged  the  place.  These  honours 
and  gratifications  were  only  for  the  privileged  orders. 
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the  Areois^  and  the  chiefs^  who  couU  afford  to  jpay  ihe 
prtestfl  for  the  pasgport  thither:  the  charges  w&re  so 
gi'eat^  that  the  common  people  seldom  or  never  thought 
of  attempting  to  procure  it  for  their  relatives ;  besides, 
it  is  probable  that  the  high  distinct  ion  kept  up  between 
the  4btefs  and  people  bere>  would  be  expected  to 
exist  in  a  filture  state,  and  to  exclude  every  individual  of 
the  lower  ranks,  from  the  society  of  lus  superiors. 

Those  who  had  been  kings  or  Areois  in  this  world, 
were  the  same  there  for  ever.  They  were  supposed  to 
be  employed  in  a  succession  of  amusemoits  and  indul- 
gences similar  to  those  to  which  they  had  been  addicted 
on  earth,  often  perpetrating  the  most  unnatural  crimes, 
which,  their  tutelar  gods  were  represented  as  sanctioning 
hy  their  c^vn  example* 

These  .are  some  of  the  principal  traditions  and  par- 
ticalavs  relative  to  this  singular  and  demoralising  in** 
stitution,  whidi,  if  not  confined  to  the  Georgiah  and 
Society  Islands,  appears  to  have  been  palaroniaed  and 
carried  to  a  greater  extent  there  than  among  .any  other 
islands  of  the  Pacific.  Considering  the  itnagini^  soturoe 
in  which  it  originated,  the  express  i^pfpointment  of  Oro, 
their  powerful  god,  the  antiqidty  it  claimed,  its  remark-* 
able  adaptation  to  the  indolent  habits  iad  dqirated 
uncontrolled  passions  of  the  people,  the  sanction  it 
received  here,  and  the  prospect  it  presented  to  its 
members  of  the  perpetuity,  in  a  future  stale,  of  gralifiea^ 
tions  most  congenial  to  those  to  whom  they  wen 
exhibited,  the  Areoi  institution  appears  a  master-piece 
of  satonic  delusion  and  deadly  in&tuation,  exerting  an 
influence  pver  the  minds  of  an  ignorant,  indolent,  and 
demoralized. people,  which  no  human  poorer,  and  nothing 
leas  than  aJDivitie  agency,  could  counteract  or  destroy. 
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The  entire  dissolution  of  this  association,  and  the 
abolitioii  of  its  cruel  and  abominable  practices^  on  the 
introduction  of  Christianity,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
demonstrations  Ood  has  given  to  his  church  and  to  the 
world,  of  the  irresistible  operation  of  those  means  which 
he  has  appointed  for  the  complete  demolition  of  the 
rery  strong  holds  of  pagioiism,  and  the  universal  exten- 
sion of  virtue,  purity,  and  happiness  among  the  most  pro- 
fligate and  debased  of  mankind.  It  is  a  matter  of  devout 
acknowledgment  to  the  Almighty,  by  whose  power  alone 
the  means  employed  have  been  rendered  efficacious  in  its 
annihilatbn,  and  famishes  a  cause  of  hallowed  trimnph 
to  the  friends  of  moral  order,  humanity,  and  religion. 

No  sooner  did  these  deluded,  polluted,  and  cruel  people, 
receive  the  gospel  of  Christ,  the  elevated  sentiments, 
sacred  purity,  and  humane  tendency  of  wbich>  convinced 
them  that  it  must  have  originated  in  a  source  as  opposite 
to  that  whence  idolatry  had  sprung,  as  light  is  to 
darkness,  than  the  speU  in  which  they  bad  been  for 
ages  bound  was  dissolved,  and  the  chains  of  their  cap- 
tivity were  burst  asunder.  They  were  astonished  at 
themselves,  and  were  a  wonder  to  all  who  beheld  them. 
The  fisbled  legends  by  which,  as  by  enchantment,  they 
had  been  deceived,  were  banished  firom  theii?  recoUec* 
tions;  the  abominations,  and  the  bloodshed  to  which 
they  had  been  addicted,  cea$ed ;  a^d  they  became  moral, 
virtuous,  affectionate,  devout,  and  upright  members  of  a 
Christian  community.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
many,  even  of  the  Ajreois,  bftve  been  purified  from 
their  moral  defilement,  in  that  blood  vhioh  d^aapeth 
from  all  sin,  and  that  the  language  addressed  by  the 
i^ostle  to  the  Corinthians  w^  with  propriety  be  im- 
plied to  them. 

2u 
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The  astonishing  and  gratifying  change  which  has 
taken  place  among  them,  nothing  but  Christian  prin- 
ciples could  hare  e£Fected.  Numbers  of  the  Areois  early 
embraced  Christianity,  and  some  from  the  highest 
orders  were  amongst  the  first  converts.  With  few 
exceptions,  they  have  been  distinguished  by  ardour 
of  zeal,  and '  steady  adherence  to  the  religion  of  the 
Bible.  Many  of  them  have  been  the  most  regular 
and  laborious  teachers  in  our  schools,  and  the  most 
efficient  and  successful  native  Missionaries'.  Among 
this  class,  also,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  have 
been  experienced  the  most  distressing  apprehensions  as 
to  the  consequences  of  sin,  and  the  greatest  compunction 
of  mind  on  account  of  it.  Many  of  them  immediately 
changed  their  names,  and  others  would  be  happy. to 
obliterate  every  mark  of  that  fraternity,  the  badges  of 
which  they  once  considered  an  honourable  distinction. 
I  have  heard  several  wish  they  could  remove  from  their 
bodies  the  marks  tataued  upon  them,  but  these  figures 
remain  too  deeply  fixed  to  be  obliterated,  and  per- 
petually remind  them  of  what  they  once  were.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  know,  that  not  a  few  have  enjoyed  a 
sense  of  the  pardoning  mercy  of  God,  and  though  some 
have  been  distressed  in  the  prospect  of  death,  others 
have  been  happy  in  the  cheering  hope,  not  of  a 
pagan  elysium,  or  a  sensual  sort  of  Turkish  paradise 
but  of  a  holy  and.  peacefal  rest  in  the  regions  of 
blessedness. 

One  of  these,  whose  name  was  3fanuy  a  bird,  resided 
at  Bunaauia,  in  the  district  of  Atehuru.  His  age  and 
bodily  infirmities  were  such  as  to  prevent.  His  T^^aming 
to  read,  yet  he  constantly  attended  the  school,  and,  from 
listening  to  others,  was  able  to  repeat  with  correctness 
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large  portions  of  the  scriptures,  which  were  regularly 
read  by  the  pupils.  From  meditation  on  these,  he 
derived  the  highest  consolation  and  support*  '  He 
was  an  early  convert  to  Christianity;  his  deport- 
ment was .  uniformly  upright ;'  his  character  respected 
by  all  who  knew  him ;  and  for  several  years  before  his 
death,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Christian  church  at 
Burder's  Point.  The  recollection  of  the  abominations 
and  iniquity  of  which  he  had  been  guilty  while  a  mem- 
ber of  the'Areoi  institution,'  though  not  greater  than 
those  of  his  companions  in  brime^  often  filled  his  mind 
with  horror  and  'dismay.  Whenever  he  alluded  to  that 
society,  or  to  the  crimes  committed  by  its  members,  it 
was  always  with. evident  feelings  of  the  deepest  distress. 
From  theise  it 'was  his  mercy  to  find  relief,  through  faith 
in  the  atonement  of  Christ.  This'  was  his'  only  ground 
of  hope  for  pardon  from  God ;  and  when^  by  thus  look- 
ing to  the  great  means  of  purity  and  peace,  he  was 
enabled  to  rest  in  hope,  and  his  mind  became  calm,  and 
peaceful,  tears  of  contrition  were  often  seen,  while 
he  gratefully  remembered  the  amazing  love  of  God. 
Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  his  pastor  had  the 
pleasure  of  observing  the  greatest  circimispection  and 
moral  purity  in  his  whole  conduct,  Mdth  a  high  and 
increasing  degree  of  spirituality  of  mind  and  tranquil  joy. 
How  striking  the  contrast  which  the  evening  of  his  days 
must  havis  presented,  to  the  early  part  of  his  life,  spent 
among  the  impure,  degraded,  and  wretched  members  of 
that  infamous  association  to  which  he  belonged !  It  is 
not  smrprising  that  his  own  mind  should  have  been  so 
deeply  affected;  but  from  all  the  moral  pollution  and 
guilt  then  contracted,  he  was  waslied  and  reniewed, 
and  prepared  for  the  society  of  the  blessed  in  the  abode 
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of  purity  and  happinesB.  He  died  suddenly  on  the  6th 
of  March,  1823 ;  and,  to  use  the  language  of  the  Mission- 
ary who  watched  his  progress  and  his  end  with  die 
deepest  interest,  we  doubt  not  he  is  gone  to  be  with 
that  Saviour,  ^^  whom  he  loved  with  all  his  heart/' 

Infanticide,  the  most  revokmg  and  lumatural  crime 
that  prevails^  even  amongst  die  haUtstions  of  cruelty 
which  fill  the  dark  places  of  the  earth,  was  intimately 
connected  with  this  execrable  institution.  Tliis 
affecting  species  of  mxirder  was  not  peculiar  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Pacific.  It  has  prevailed  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  -among 
civilized  as  well  as  barbarous  nations:  but,  until  the 
introduction  of  Christianity,  it  was  probably  practised 
to  a  greater  extent,  and  with  more  heartless  barbarity, 
by  the  Soi^  Sea  Islanders,  than  by  any  other  people 
with  whose  history  we  are  acquainted.  Although  we 
haifre  been  unable  accurately  to  ascertain  the  date  of  its 
intiQDduction  to  Tahiti  and  the  adjacent  isles,  the  tradi<? 
tions  of  the  people  warrant  the  inference,  that  it  is  of  no 
very  recent  origin.  I  am,  however,  inclined  to  think  H 
was  practised  less  extensively  in  former  times  than  dur- 
ing the  fifty  years  inunedistely  preceding  the  subversion 
of  their  ancient  system  of  idolatry.  There  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that,  had  die  inhabitante  murdered 
their  infants  during  the  early  periods  of  thdr  history, 
in  any  great  degree,  much  less  to  the  extent  to  which  di^ 
have  carried  this  crime  in  subsequent  years,  the  popula- 
don  would  never  have  become  so  numerous,  as  -  it 
evidendy  was,  not  many  generations  prior  to  their 
discovery. 

It  is  di£Gicult  to  learn  to  what  extent  infanticide  web 
practised  at  the  time  Wallis  discovered  Tahiti,  or  the 
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anbaequent  yiBits  the  ulanders  receiyed  from  Cook ;  but 
its  frequency  and  avowed  perpetration  was  such  aa  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  latter.  Captain  Cook'a 
general  conduct  among  the  natives^  notwithstanding  the 
harsh  measures  he  deemed  it  expedient  to  pursue  to- 
wards the  inhabitants  of  Eimeo^  was  humane ;  he  tool 
every  opportunity  of  remonstrating  with  the  king  and 
chiefs,  jigainst  a  usage  so  truly  merciless  and  savage. 

When  the  Missionaries  arrived  in  the  Duff,  this  was 
<me  of  the  first  and  most  affecting  appendages  of  idolatry 
that  awakened  their  sympathies,  and  called  forth  their 
expostulation  and  interference.  Adult  murder  some- 
times occurred ;  many  were  slain  in  war ;  and  dwring  the 
first  years  of  tlieir  residence  in  Tahiti,  human  victims 
were  frequently  immolated.  Yet  the  amount  of  all  these 
and  other  murders  did  not  equal  that  of  infanticide  alone. 
No  sense  of  irresolution  or  horror  appeared  to  exist  in 
the  bosoms  of  those  parents  who  deliberately  resolved  on 
the  deed  before  the  child  was  bom.  They  often  visited 
the  dwellings  of  the  foreigners,  and  spoke  with  per- 
fect complacency  of  their  cruel  purpose.  On  these  occa- 
sions, the  Missionaries  employed  every  inducement  to 
dissuade  them  from  executing  their  intention,  warning 
them,  in  the  name  of  the  living  God,  urging  them  also 
by  every  consideration  of  maternal  tenderness,  and 
always  offering  to  provide  the  little  stranger  with  a 
home,  and  the  means  of  education.  The  only  answer 
they  generally  received  was,  that  it  was  the  custom  of 
Ae  country ;  and  the  only  result  of  their  efforts,  was  the 
distressing  conviction  of  the  inefficacy  of  their  humane 
endeavours.  The  murderous  parents  often  came  to 
their  houses  almost  before  their  hands  were  cleansed 
firom  their  children's  blood,  and  spoke  of  the  deed  wilii 
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worse  than  brutal  iiiBensibility,  orwith  vaunting  satis- 
faction at  the  triumph  of  their  customs  over  the  per- 
suasions of  their  teachers. 

'  In  their  earliest  public  negociations  with  the  king 
and  the  chiefs^  who  constituted  the  government  of  the 
island,  the  Missionaries  had  enjoined^  from*  motives  of 
policy,  as  well  as  humanity  and  a  regard  to  the  law  of 
Grod,  the  abolition  of  this  cruel  practice*  '  The  king 
Pomare  acknowledged  that  he  believed  it  was  not  right ; 
that  Captain  Cook,  for  whom  they  entertained,  the 
highest  respect,  had  told  him  it  ought  not  to  be 
allowed ;  and  that  for  his  part  he  was  willing  to  discon- 
tinue it*  These,  however,  were  bare  professions ;  for 
his  own  children  were  afterwards  murdered,  as  well  as 
those  of  his  subjects. 

In  point  of  number,  the  disproportion  between  the 
infants  spared  and  those  destroyed,  was  truly  distress* 
ing.  It  was  not  easy  to  learn  exactly  what  this  dispro- 
portion was }  but  the  first  Missionaries  .published  it  as 
their  opinion,  diat  not  less  than  two^thirds  of  the 
children  were  murdered  by  their  own  parents.  Subse- 
quent intercotirse  with  the  people,  and  the  affecting 
details  many  have  ^ven  since  their  reception  of  Chris- 
tianity, authorize  the  adoption  of  the  opinion  as  correct. 
The  first  three  infants,  they  observed,  were  frequently 
killed ;  and  in  the  event  of  twins  being  born,  both 
were  rarely  permitted  to  live.  In  the  largest  families 
more  than  two  or  three  children  were  seldom  spared, 
while  the  numbers  that  were  killed  were  incredible. 
The  very  circumstance  of  their  destroying,  instead  of 
nursing  their  children,  rendered  their  offispring  more 
numerous  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  We 
have  been  acquainted  with  a  number  of  parents,  who> 
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according  to  their  own  confessions^  or  the  united  testi* 
mony  of  their  friends  and  neighbours^  had  inhumanly 
consigned  to  an  untimely  grave,  four,  or  six,  or  eight,  or 
ten  children,  and  some  even  a  greater  number.  I  feel 
hence  .the  painful  and  humiliating  conviction  which  I 
have  ever  been  reluctant  to  admit,  forced  upon  me  from 
the  testimony  of  the  natives  themselves,  the  propor- 
tion of  children  found  by  the  first  Missionaries,  and 
existing  in  the  px^j^ulation  at  the  time  of  our  arrival,  that 
during  the  generations  immediately  preceding  the  sub- 
version of  paganism,  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
children  were  massacred*  A  female,  who  was  frequently 
accustomed  to  wash  the  linen  for  our  family,  had  thus 
cruelly  destroyed  five  or  six.  Another,  who  resided 
very  near  us,  had  been  the  mother  of  eight,  of  which 
only  one  had  been  spared.  But  I  will  not  multiply  in- 
stances, which  are  numerous  in  every  island,  and  of  the 
accounts  of  which  the  recollection  is  most  distinct.  I 
am  desirous  to  establish  beyond  doubt  the  belief  of  the 
practice,  as  it  is  one  which,  from  every  consideration,  is 
adapted  to  awaken  in  the  Christian  mind  liveliest 
gratitude  to  the  Father  of  mercies,  strongest  convic- 
tions of  the  miseries  inseparable  from  idolatry,  tenderest 
commiseration  for  the  heathen,  and  most  vigorous  efTort^ 
for  the  amelioration  of  their  wretchedness. 

The  universality  of  the  crime  was  no  less  painftd 
and  astonishing  than  its  repeated  perpetration  by  th^ 
same  individuals.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
confined  to  any  rank  or  class  in  the  community;  and 
though  it  was  one  of  the  indispensable  regulations  of 
the  Areoi  society,  enforced  on  the  authority  of  those 
gods  whom  they  were  accustomed  to  consider  as  the 
foimders  of  their  order,  it  was  not  peculiar  to  them 
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It  was  perliapft  kss  pvactiBed  by  the  raatiias^  or  hanen^ 
than  any  other  dass^  yet  they  were  not  innocent*  I 
do  not  recollect  having  met  with  a  female  in  the  ialands, 
during  the  whole  period  of  my  regidenoe  there,  who 
had  been  a  mother  while  idolatry  prevailed^  who 
had  not  imbrued  her  hands  in  the  blood  of  her  ofbpring. 
I  conversed  more  than  once  on  the  subject  with  Mr. 
Nott,  during  his  recent  visit  to  his  native  country.  On 
one  occasion^  in  answer  to  my  inquiry,  he  stated,  that  he 
did  not  recollect  having,  in  the  course  of  the  thirty 
years  he  had  spent  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  known  a 
female,  who  was  a  mother  under  the  former  system  of 
superstition,  that  had  not  been  guilty  of  this  unnatural 
crime.  Startling  and  afifecting  as  the  inference  is,  it  is 
perhaps  not  too  much  to  suppose,  that  few,  if  any^  be- 
came mothers,  in  those  later  periods  of  the  existence  of 
idolatry,  who  did  not  also  commit  infanticide.  Without 
reference  to  other  deeds  of  barbarism,  Aey  were  in  this 
respect  a  nation  of  murderers ;  and,  in  connexion  witfi 
the  Areoi  institution,  murder  was  sanctioned  by  their 
laws. 

The  various  methods  by  which  it  was  effected  are  most 
of  them  of  such  a  nature,  as  to  prohibit  their  publica- 
tion. It  does  not  appear  that  they  ever  buried  them 
alive,  as  the  Sandwich  Islanders  were  accustomed  to  do, 
by  digging  a  hole,  sometimes  in  the  floor  of  the  dwelling, 
lajring  a  piece  of  native  cloth  upon  the  infant's  mouth, 
and  treading  down  the  earth  upon  the  helpless  child. 
Ndther  were  the  children  as  liable  to  be  destroyed,  after 
having  been  suflTered  to  live  for  any  length  of  time.  The 
horrid  deed  was  always  perpetrated  before  the  victim  had 
seen  the  light,  or  in  a  hurried  manner,  and  immediately 
after  birth.    The  infimts  thus  disposed  of,  were  called 
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iamarii  hmMa,  tmndhea,  or  tahihia,  children  stabbed  or 
pierced  with  a  sharp-pointed  strip  of  bamboo  cane, 
strangled  by  pbcing  the  thumbs  on  the  throat,  or 
iahiMoy  trodden  or  stamped  upon.  These  were  the 
mildest  methods ;  others,  sometimes  employed,  were  too 
barbarous  to  be  mentioned. 

The  parents  themselTes,  or  their  nearest  rdatiyes^  who 
often  attended  on  the  occasion  for  this  express  purpose, 
were  the  ezectttioners.  Often,  almost  before  the  new- 
bom  babe  could  breathe  the  vital  air,  gaze  upon  the  light 
of  heaven,  or  eitperience  the  sensations  of  its  new 
existence,  that  existence  has  been  extinguished  by  its 
cruel  mother's  hand;  and  the  '^  felon  sire,''  instead  of 
welcoming  with  all  a  father's  joy,  a  daughter  or  a  son, 
has  dug  its  grave  upon  the  spot,  or  among  the  thick 
grown  bushes  a  few  yards  distant.  On  receiving  the 
warm  palpitating  body  from  its  mother's  hand,  he  has, 
with  awfiil  unconcern,  deposited  the  precious  charge,  not 
in  a  &ther's  arms,  but  in  its  early  sepulchre;  and 
instead  of  gazing,  with  all  that  thrilling  rapture  which 
a  father  only  knows,  upon  the  tender  babe,  has  concealed 
it  from  his  view,  by  covering  its  mangled  form  with  the 
unconadous  earth;  and,  to  obliterate  aU  traces  of  the  deed, 
has  trodden  down  the  yielding  soil,  and  strewed  it 
over  with  green  boughs,  or  covered  it  idth  verdant  turf. 
This  is  not  an  exaggerated  description,  but  the  narrative 
x}t  actual  fact;  other  details,  more  touching  and  acute, 
have  been  repeatedly  given  to  me  in  the  islands,  by 
individuals,  who  had  been  themselvee  employed  in  these 
unnatural  deeds. 

The  horrid  act,  if  not  committed  at  the  time  the  infrnt 
entered  the  world,  was  not  perpetrated  at  any  subse- 
quent period.    Whether  this  was  a  kind  of  law  among 
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the  people^  or  tdiedier  it  wAs  the  power  of  paternal  affec- 
tion^ by  which  they  were  influenced,  it  is  not  necessary 
now  to  inquire ;  but  the  ftct  is  consolatory.  If  the  little 
stranger  was,  from  irresolution,  the  mingled  emotions 
that  Bttiiggled  for  mastery  in  its  mother^s  bosom,  or 
any  other  cause,  suffered  to  live  ten  minutes  or  half  an 
hour,  it  was  safo}  instead  of  a  monster's  grasp,  it  received 
a  mother's  caresses,  and  a  mother^s  smile,  and  was  after- 
wards treated  witii  the  greatest  tenderness*  The  cevml 
act  was  indeed  often  committed  by  the  modier'a  hand ; 
but  there  were  times,  when  a  mother's  love,  a  mother's 
feelings,  overcame  the  iron  force  of  pagan  custom^  and  idl 
the  mother's  influence  and  endeavours  have  be^i  used  to 
preserve  ha^  child.  Most  aifecting  instances,  ^idiich  I 
forbear  reciting,  have  been  detailed  by  some^  ifrtio  now 
perhaps  are  diildless,  of  the  struggles  betweas  the 
mother  to  preserve,  and  the  ftvther  and  relatives  to  destroy, 
the  infimt.  Hiis  has  arisen  flrom  the  motiTisfl  of  false 
prid^  by  which  they  were  on  some  occaiiofis  influ- 
enoed. 

The  reasons  ^assigned  f6r  this  practice,  though  varied, 
were  uniformly  shameful  and  criminal.  The  first  is,  the 
r^pcdation  of  the  Areoi  institution,  in  order  to  be  a  mem^ 
ber  of  which,  it  was  necessary,  in  ctyediecice  to  the 
express  injunction  of  the  tutelar  gods  of  the  carder,  Hiat 
no  chad  should  be  pennitted  to  Mve.  Another  cause 
vt^as  the  wealoiess  and  transient  duratioh  of  tiie  con- 
jugal bond,  whereby,  idt^ough  tlie  marriage  conftracft 
was  formed  by  individuals  in  the  higher  ranks  a( 
society,  with  persons  of  corresponding  ranic,  fidelity 
Ws^  sel^m  mcdntuned. 

t%e  marriage  tie  was  dissolved  whenever  ^ithar  of 
the   parties    desired  it ;    and  though   amongst  their 
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principal  diiefii  it  was  aUoved  liomin^Uy  to  r^main^ 
the  huaband  took  other  wivea^  and  the  wife  oAer 
huabaads.  Theae  were  mostly  iodividu^la  of  personal 
attradakmsy  bat  of  infoior  rank  in  society.  The  progeny 
of  siMrfi  a  unioa  was  ahnost  invariably  destroyedf  if 
not  by  the  parenta  themsdrea,  by  the  relatives  of 
those  superior  in  tank^  leat  the  dignity  of  the  family^ 
or  their-  standii^  in  sodety^  should  be  injured  by  being 
blended  irith  those  of  an  inferior  etms.  More  infiwt 
murd^s  have  probably  been  conii»ltted  under  these 
eireamstancss,  from  notions  of  family  pride,  than  from 
any  other  cause.  One  of  my  Missionary  companions* 
states^that  by  the  murder  of  such  cfaildrenj  the  party 
of  inferior  birth  haa  been  piogresaivdy  elevated  in  rank, 
and  that  the  d^;ree  of  distinctbn  i^ttained,  was 
according  to  the  number  deetroyedy*-*that  by  this  means, 
parties,  before  unequal,  were  consi^red  Sjs  correspond* 
ing  in  rank,  and  their  offspring  allowed  to  live. 

The  raatirm,  or  se^ndary  class  of  chiefs,  and  others 
by  whom  it  was  practised,  appear  to  have  been  influ- 
enced by  the  example  of  their  superiors,  or  the  shame- 
less kve  of  idleness.  The  spontaneous  productions  of 
tibe  soil  were  so  abundant,  that  little  care  or  labour  was 
neeessary  to  provide  the  means  of  subsistence:  the 
climate  was  so  warm,  that  the  clothing  required,  ae 
well  as  the  food,  could  be  procured  with  the  greatest 
fiieility;  yet  they  considered  the  little  trouble  rerjuixed 
as  an  irksome  task.  A  man  witii  three  or  £>ur 
chfldren,  and  tiiis  was  a  rare  occurrence,  was  said  to 
be  a  taaia  taubnubuuy  a  man  with  an  unwieldy  or 
cumbrous  burden ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that, 
sunpiy  to  avoid  the  trifling  eare  and  effort  necessary 
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to  provide  for  their  oflSqpriiig  during  the  he^Ieu 
periods  of  iaSancy  and  duldhood,  multitudes  were 
consigned  to  an  untimely  grare.  The  females  were 
subject  to  the  most  abasing  degradation  during  the 
whole  of  their  lives ;  and  their  sex  was  ofte%  at  their 
birth^  the  cause  of  their  destruction:  if  the  pur- 
pose of  the  unnatural  parents  had  not  been  fully 
matured  before^  the  circumstances  of  its  being  a  female 
child,  was  often  sufficient  to  fix  thdr  determination 
on  its  death.  Whenever  we  have  asked  them,  what 
could  induce  them  to  make  a  distinction  so  invidious^ 
they  have  generally  answered, — ^that  the  fisheries,  the 
service  of  the  temple,  and  especially  war,  were  the  only 
purposes  for  which  they  thought  it  desirable  to  rear  chil- 
dren ;  that  in  these  pursuits  women  were  comparatively 
useless;  and  therefore  female  children  were  firequently 
not  suffered  to  live.  Facts  fully  confirm  these  state^ 
ments. 

In  the  adult  population  of  the  islands  at  the  time  of 
our  arrival,  the  disproportion  between  the  sexes  was 
very  great.  There  were,  probably,  four  or  five  men  to 
one  woman.  In  all  the  schools  established  on  the  first 
reception  of  Christianity,  the  same  disproportion  pre- 
vuled.  In  more  recent  years  the  sexes  are  nearly  equal. 
In  addition  to  this  cruel  practice,  others,  equally  unna- 
tural, prevailed,  for  which  the  people  had  not  only  the 
sanction  of  their  priests,  but  the  direct  example  of  their 
respective  deities. 

Without  pursuing  this  painful  subject  any  further,  or 
inquiring  into  its  antiquity  or  its  origin,  which  is  pro- 
bably co-equal  with  that  of  the  monstrous  Areoi  institu- 
tions; these  details  are  of  a  kind  that  must  impress 
every  mind,  susceptible  of  the  common  sympathies  of 
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bumanityj  with  the  greatest  abhorrence  of  pagtaism^ 
under  the  sanction  of  ^rfuch  such  cradliea  were  j^er-f 
petratecL  They  are  also  adapted  to  convey  a  most 
powerfdl  conyiction  of  the  tmis  character  of  heathenbm^ 
and  the  miseries  which  its  victhns  endure. 

The  abolition  of  this  practice,  with  the  subversion 
of  idolatry,  is  a  gratefiil  reward  to  those  who  have 
sent  the  mild  and  humane  principles  of  true  religioii 
to  those  islands.  This  single  fact  demands  the  grati-f 
tttde  of  every  Christian  parent,  especially  of  every 
Christian  female,  and  affords  the  most  cheering  encou- 
ragement to  those  engaged  in  spreading  the  gospel 
throughout  the  world. 

The  devatmg,  mild,  and  humanizing  influence  of 
Christianity,  has  not  only  eflBected  its  entire  abolition, 
but  it  has  revived  and  cherished  those  emotions  of 
parental  tenderness  and  aSbction  originally  implanted 
in  the  human  bosom.  A  change  of  feeling  and  of 
conduct,  in  this  respect,  has  taken  place,  as  delightful 
as  it  is  astonishing.  The  most  ciyilized  and  Christian 
parts  of  the  world  do  not  furnish  more  affectionate 
parents  than  tiie  Society  Islanders  now  are.  In  general, 
they  are  too  tender  towards  their  children,  and  do  not 
exercise  timt  discipline  and  control  over  them  which 
the  well-being  of  the  child,  and  the  happiness  of  the 
parent,  requires. 

The  most  decisive  instances  of  parental  affection  are 
every  day  presented.  Sometimes,  in  reference  to  the 
present  enjoyment  and  temporal  advantage  of  the 
children,  and  not  unfrequently  in  regard  to  their 
spiritual  benefit.  I  have  often  been  deeply  affected,  on 
beholding  a  mother,  whom  I  have  known  to  have  beep 
guilty  of  the  destruction  of  four,  five,  or  six  children. 
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come  into  tlie  place  of  public  worship^  with  a  Uttte  babe 
in  her  arms,  often  gazing^  with  endent  tenderness  and 
delight,  on  its  smiling  countenance.  SometimeB  a 
mother  has  been  seen  condnilmg  her  child  to  school,  or 
applying  for  a  book  at  our  dwelling;  and,  occaaionaUy^ 
we  have  bdield  a  mother  reading  and  exphdmng  the 
scriptures  to  her  children,  or.  joining  with  them  in  prayer 
to  the  Most  High.  These  changes  of  feeling  sad  practice 
have  taken  place,  not  by  a  gradual  process  during 
successive  generations,  bat  among  the  same  people,  and 
in  TegeLtd  to  the  same  individuals,  who  were  sulsgect  to 
all  the  cruel  insensibility,  ioid  addicted  to  all  the  bar- 
barities, of  infant  murder. 

In  tiie  treatment  of  those  children  formerly  spared, 
a  number  of  singular  cnitoms  were  observed,  and 
several  ceremonies  perfomwd.  The  mother  btthed  in 
the  sea  immediately  after  a  piofiise  perspiration  had 
been  induced,  and  the  infant  waa  taken  to  llie  water 
almost  as  soon  as  it  entered  the  world*  It  was  also 
taken  to  the  marea,  where  a  variety  of  ccgwnonies  wen 
celebrated*  in  some  of  die  ialands,  a  munber  of  these 
were  attended  to  before  its  birth*  When  die  mother 
repaired  to  the  temple,  the  priest,  after  presenting  the 
costly  and  numerous  offerings,  caught  the  god  in  a 
kind  of  snare,  or  hiop  made  with  human  hair,  and  also 
offered  up  his  prayer  that  the  child  migpht  be  an  honour 
to  his  fiuaily,  a  benefit  to  the  nation,  and  be  more 
&mous  than  any  of  his  ancestore  had  been.  This 
ceremony  prevailed  in  the  Hervey  Islands.  A  number 
of  anum  were  performed  in  the  Society  fslands,  which 
were  a  kind  of  religious  ceremony,  referring  aa  much 
to  the  relatives  as  to  the  diiid.  If  it  was  of  high 
rank,  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  were  prohibited 
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from  kindling  Ares,  or  from  burning  torches^  for 
sereral  days.  Hie  child  was^  soon  after  its  birth, 
inrested  witii  the  name  and  office  of  its  father,  who 
was  henceforward  considered  its  inferior*.  This,  how- 
ever, during  the  minority  of  the  child,  was  merely 
nominal ;  the  fitther  ^cercised  all  authority,  though  in  the 
name  of  the  child.  The  dbildren  were  frequently  nursed 
at  the  breast  till  they  were  able  to  walk,  although  they 
were  fed  with  other  food« 

As  soon  as  tbe  child  was  able  to  eat,  a  basket  was 
provided,  and  its  food  was  k^t  distinct  from  that 
of  the  parent.  During  the  period  of  infoncy,  the 
diildren  were  seldom  clothed,  and  were  generally  laid  or 
carried  in  a  horizontal  position.  They  were  never  con- 
fined in  bandages,  or  wrapped  in  tight  dothing,  but 
though  remarkably  plump  and  healthy  in  appearance, 
they  were  goierally  very  weak  until  nearly  twelve 
months  old. 

The  Tahitian  parents  and  nurses  were  careful  in 
observing  the  features  of  the  countenance,  and  the  shape 
of  the  child's  head,  during  the  period  of  infimcy,  and 
often  pressed  or  spread  out  the  nostrils  of  the  females, 
as  a  flat  nose  was  considered  by  them  a  mark  of  beauty. 
The  forehead  and  the  back  of  the  head,  of  the  boys,  were 
pressed  upwards,  so  that  the  upper  part  of  the  skull 
appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  wedge.  This,  they  said,  was 
done,  to  add  to  the  terror  of  their  aspect,  when  they 
should  become  warriors.  They  were  very  careful  to 
kaune,  or  shave,  the  child's  head  with  a  shark's  tooth. 
This  must  have  been  a  tedious,  and  sometimes  a  painful 
operation,  yet  it  was  frequently  repeated ;  and  although 
every  idolatrous  ceremony,  connected  with  the  treatment 
of  their  children,  has  been  discontinued  for  a  number  of 
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years^  the  mothers  are  still  very  fond  of  shaving  the 
heads^  or  catting  the  hair  of  their  in&nta  as  close  as 
possible*  This  often  gives  them  a  very  singular  appear* 
ance.  The  children  are  in  general  large  and  finely 
formed ;  and^  but  for  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  which 
produces  such  a  distortion  of  the  spine^  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  that  a  deformed  person  would  be  very  rarely 
seen  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea  Islands. 

Having  suspended  the  narrative  of  my  personal  pro- 
ceedings and  observations  during  several  preceding  chap- 
ters, for  the  purpose  of  introdudng  an  account  of  the 
remarkable  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  islands, 
prior  to  our  arrival,  but  which  had  been  a  very  frequent 
topic  of  conversation  during  our  residence  mth  our  pre- 
decessors,-—having,  also,  given  a  brief  account  of  some 
of  the  principal  institutions  and  usages,  belonging  to  the 
system  which  the  nation  had  abolished^— I  propose  to 
resume  the  narrative  with  the  commencement  of  the 
succeeding  chapter. 
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CHAP.  xm. 


Voyage  to  A-£ei-re-ai-ta— MeaoB  of  subsiBtence  among  the  islands— Pigs 
— ^Dogs-— Fowls — Different  varietiea  of  fish  eaten  by  the  people — 
Methods  of  dressing  animal  food — Edible  vegetables  and  fmits — De- 
scription of  the  bread-fruit  tree  and  firoit — Various  methods  of  preparing 
it— Arum,  or  Ta-ro— U-hi,  or  yam — U-ma-ra,  or  sweet  potato— Cnltarey 
prepaiationy  and  method  of  dressing  arrow-root-— Orowthy  appearance, 
and  value  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree — Several  stages  of  growth  in  which 
the  fruit  is  used  by  the  people — Process  of  manufacturing  cocoa-nut 
oil — Varieties  of  plantain,  or  banana — Vi,  or  Brazilian  plum — ^A-hia, 
or  Jambo— IttoearpuSy  or  native  chestnut— Varieties  of  Dracana&— 
CombinationB  of  native  troitSy  &c*— Foreign  fruits  and  vegetables  that 
flourish  in  the  islands. 


It  was  soon  after  sunrise  on  the  25th  of  March^  1817> 
that  we  left  Papetoai  m  a  fipaima,  or  large  double  canoe. 
The  wind  was  contrary  when  we  started ;  and^  after  pro- 
ceeding only  five  miles^  we  landed  at  Tiataepuaa,  the 
usual  residence  of  the  chiefs  of  Eimeo.  Here  we  found 
Mr.  Crook  and  his  family  waiting  our  arrival^  to  join  in 
partaking  of  the  breakfast  they  had  prepared. 

As  soon  as  our  men  had  refreshed  themselres^  we  em- 
barked in  our  respective  canoes^  and,  resuming  our  voyage, 
proceeded  along  the  smooth  surface  of  the  sea  between  the 
reefs  and  the  shore.  The  wind  died  away,  and  a  perfect 
calm  succeeded.  The  heat  of  the  sun  was  intense,  and 
its  scorching  effect  on  our  faces  was  increased  by  the 
reflection  of  the  sea.  This  considerably  diminished  the 
pleasure  we  derived  from  watching  through  the  perfectly 
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transparent  waters^  the  playful  movements  of  the  shoals 
of  small  and  variegated  rock-fish^  of  every  rich  and  glow- 
ing hue,  which  often  shone  in  brilliant  contrast  with  the 
novel  and  beautiful  groves  of  many-coloured  coral,  that 
rendered  the  sandy  bottom  of  the  sea,  though  frequently 
several  fathoms  beneath  us,  in  appearance  at  least,  an 
extensive  and  charming  submarine  shrubbery,  or  flower- 
garden.  The  corallines  were  spread  out  with  all  the 
endless  variety  and  wild  independence  exhibited  in  the 
verdant  landscape  of  the  adjacent  shore. 

The  heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  oppressiveness  of  the 
atmosphere,  with  the  labour  of  rowing  with  their  pad- 
dles our  heavily  laden  canoes  every  inch  of  the  way,  had 
BO  fatigued  our  men,  that  when  we  reached  A-ti-ma-ha, 
fifteen  miles  from  the  place  whence  we  started  in 
the  morning,  we  deemed  it  expedient  to  land  for  the 
night. 

I  took  a  ramble  through  the  district  a  short  time  be- 
fore  bunset,  and  was  delighted  with  the  wild  and  roman- 
tic beauty  df  the  surrounding  scenery,-— the  luxuriant 
groves  of  iitets^  and  the  shrubs,  that  now  covered  the 
fertile  paiH;8  of  this  ahnost  uninhabited  district.  Li 
ev^l^  J>art  I  met  with  sections  of  pavement,  and  othet 
testiigte  of  former  inhabitants ;  bnd  was  deeply  affected 
in  witnessing  the  depopulation  thus  indicated,  and  which 
is  found  td  have  taken  place  throughout  the  bland. 

Notwfthiitta^ding  the  total  absence  of  every  thing 
reseknbling  i^6mmodatioti  id  ottf  lodgings  where  we 
spnead  oiilr  bed  upon  this  ground,  we  should  probably 
have  en}oy^d  a'  night  of  Refreshing  sle^p,  but  for  the 
iiitlsqtdt6e».  Jh  these  thinly  peopled,  damp,  and  woody 
difertticts>  they  aire  exceedingly  numerous  and  annoying, 
es|>eciaUjr   to  those  who   have  recently  arrived  5    and 
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although  during  my  rabsequept  residence  in  the  islaad, 
I  was  leas  incommoded  by  them^  I  was  on  this  occa- 
sion glad  to  escape  their  noise^  &c«  by  leaving  the  hoose 
soon  after  midn^pht^  and  walking  along  the  shore^  or  sil* 
ting  on  the  Ueaoh  vmtii.  day^break* 

Heavy  showers  detained  us  at  Atimaha  until  tea 
o'cfedc  in'  ti&e  forenoon,  when  we  pursued  our  voyage. 
At  Azalea  I  landed  about  twelve  o'clock,  and  walked 
through  the  district  of  Haun\e  to  A|area|ltt.  The  wind 
was  contnuy  throughout  tiie  day,  and  it  was  near  sunset 
before  Mrs.  EUis  and  our  Uttle  girl,  wHh  her  nurse, 
arrived  in  the  cano^.  We  had  suffered  much  from 
uposure  to  the  sun,  and  from  the  fiatigue  of  our  tedious 
voyage ;  we  were,  however,  thankful  to  have  reached  our 
^stination  in  safety.  The  natives  cb^erfiilly  gave  up  a 
large  oval«-shaped  house  fbr  our  accommodation:  Mr. 
and  Mrs  Crook  occupied  one  end  of  it,  and  we  took  up 
our  abode  in  the  other.  The  floor  was  of  edrth;  upon 
this  we  spread  some  clean  white  sand,  which  was 
covered  over  with  plaited  leaves  of  Hie  cocoa-nut  tree. 
There  were  no  partitions ;  bat  by  hanging  up  some  mats 
and  native'  cloth,  we  soon  succeeded  in  partitioning  off  a 
comfortable  bed-room,  sitting-roOm,  and  store-room* 
Our  kitchen  was  the  open  yard  behind  our  dwelling  | 
and  its  only  fixtur^  were  a  couple  of  large  stoned  ^[iBU>ed 
in  the  ground,  parallel  to  each  other,  and  about  six 
Inches  apart.  This  was  our  stove,  or  fire-place,  and 
during  the  dry  season,  answered  tolerably  well. 

With  the  studyof  thelanguage,the  erection  of  aprinting^ 
office  and  a  dwelling  house  now  demanded  my  attention. 
A  spot  near  the  principal  stream  was  selected  tor  their 
site;  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  imdertook  to 
build  the  printing-office,  while  the  king's  people,  and 
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the  inhabitants  of  Maatea,  agreed  to  put  up  the  frame  (d 
my  dwelling-house.  The  acquisition  of  the  language  I 
commenced  with  Mr.  Crook^  and  was  happy  to  avail 
myself  of  the  aid  of  Mr.  Dayies^  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  it^  and  willing  to  render  us  every  assistance  which 
his  other  avocations  would  admit. 
.  The  natives  of  Afareaitu^  and  of  the  neighbouring 
districts^  were  rejoiced  at  our  coming  among  them ;  they 
seemed  a  people  predisposed  to  receive  instruction. 
A  spacious  chapel  was  erected  prior  to  our  arrival,  and 
a  large  school  was  subsequently  built  \  multitudes  from 
other  parts  of  the  island  took  up  their  abode  in  the 
settlement,  the  school  was  filled  with  scholars,  and  the 
chapel  well  attended. 

The  indigenous  productions  of  the  island  were  abim- 
dant  :  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  were  comparatively 
cheap,  as  this  part  of  the  island  had  been  but  little 
visited  by  foreigners.  When  the  flour,  and  other 
foreign  articles  of  provision  which  we  had  brought  from 
Port  Jackson,  were  nearly  expended,  we  subsisted  almost 
entirely  on  native  food;  and  though  most  of  it  was 
rather  unsavoury  at  first,  it  afterwards  became  tolerably 
palatable.  Wheat  is  not  grown  in  any  of  the  islands ;  it 
has  often  been  tried,  but,  either  from  the  heat  of  the  climate, 
the  exceeding  fertility  of  the  soil,  or  the  absence  of  regular 
seasons,  it  has  always  failed.  No  other  kind  of  grain, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  quantity  of  maize,  or  Indian 
com,  is  cultivated.  Flour  is,  consequently,  now  only  to 
be  obtained  from  the  vessels  visiting  the  islands.  It  is, 
however,  frequently  brought  from  New  South  Wales,  and 
from  South  or  North  America,  and  a  tolerably  good  supply 
may,  in  general,  be  regularly  obtained.  The  European 
is  thus  enabled  to  procure  bread ;   which,  amid  all  the 
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varied  productions  of  the  country,  is  still  to  him  'Uhe 
staff  of  life." 

The  islands  are  certainly  well  stocked  \nth  all  that  the 
natives  need  for  subsistence,  in  greater  abundance  than 
is,  perhaps,  to  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  world, 
and,  with  a  very  small  degree  of  care  and  industry,  the 
inhabitants  may,  at  all  seasons,  secure  whatever  is  neces- 
sary to  their  comfortable  maintenance.  They  have,  it  is 
tnie,  neither  beef  nor  mutton,  nor  any  great  variety  of 
animal  food ;  and,  considering  the  heat  of  the  climate, 
and  the  indolence  of  their  habits,  a  vq^table  diet  is 
probably  the  most  conducive  to  health.  On  public 
occasions,  however,  a  considerable  quantity  of  meat 
is  dressed,  and  the  chiefs  seldom  take  a  meal  without 
it;  but  the  generality  of  the  people  use,  comparatively, 
but  little  animal  food. 

The  flesh  of  swine,  called  by  the  natives  buaa,  con- 
stituted their  principal  meat.  Pigs,  which  the  natives 
say  were  brought  by  the  first  inhabitants,  were  found  in 
the  island  by  Wallis  and  Cook.  Those  originaUy  found 
there  differed  considerably  firom  the  present  breed, 
which  is  a  mixture  of  English  and  Spanish.  They  are 
described  as  having  been  smaller  than  the  generality  of 
hogs  now  are,  with  long  legs,  long  noses,  curly  or  almost 
woolly  hair,  and  short  erect  ears.  An  animal  of  this 
kind  is  now  and  then  seen,  and  the  people  say  such 
were  the  only  hogs  formerly  in  Tahiti.  It  v^s  also  said, 
that  they,  unlike  all  other  swine,  were  wholly  averse  to 
the  mire ;  and  a  phenomenon  so  novel  among  the  habits  of 
their  species,  produced  a  poetical  effusion,  which  appeared 
in  a  periodical  publication  about  five  or  six  and  twenty 
years  ago.  If  such  were  the  cleanly  habits  of  the 
swine  in  Tahiti  at  that   time,  they  have   degenerated 
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very  much  aincey  for  I  liave  often  seen  them  etretched 
out  at  ease  in  a  miry  slough,  apparently  as  much  at 
home  as  the  greatest  pig  would  be  in  such  a  situation, 
in  any  oither  part  of  the  world. 

The  hogs  now  reared  are  large,  and  oftei^  well  fed; 
they  are  neyer  confined  in  sties,  but  range  about  in 
seardi  of  food*  Those  that  feed  in  the  heads  of  the 
yalleys  live  chiefly  upon  fruit,  while  those  kept  about 
the  houses  of  the:  natives  are  fed  occasionally  wiA 
bread^finiit  or  cocoa-nuts.  Unless  well  fed,  they  aM 
very  destractive  to  the  fences  and  the  native  gaxden^^ 
and  ^ill  bite  throii^  a  stick  one  or  two  inches  ii| 
diameter;,  wiOi  very  little  effort  t  somMimes  the  natives 
break' their  teeth,  at  put  a  kind  of  yoke  upon  diem; 
yrhich^  in  some  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  is  i^thet 
a  singular  one.  A  circular  piece,  as  Uige  as  a  sUUiag 
or  a  half-crown,  is  cut  out  of  each  ear,  and  when  the 
wound  has  healed,  a  single  stick,  eighteen  inches  or 
two  feet  long,  ^i. passed  through  ibe  apextnres.  This 
wooden  bar  lies  hcHrizontaUy  across  the  upper  part  of  tiie 
pig's  hea4>  and^  coming  in  contact  with  the  upright 
iticks  of  a  fence^  arrests  his  prpgreas,  even  when  he 
has  succeeded  in  forcing  his  head  through.  The  fleeh 
itf  the  pig  is  in  general  soft^  rich,  and  aweet ;  it  is  not 
no  fine  as  English-fed  pork,  neither  hai^  it  the  peculiarly 
agreeable  taste  by  which  the  latter  is  di6tinguishek& 
This  is  probably  pauscfd  by  the  Tahitian  swine  fc^ 
ing  so  mvch  upon  cocoa-nuta,  and  other  sweet  fruit  For 
the  kind)  however,  native  pork  is  very  good ;  but,  havin^f^ 
little  meat  besides,  we  soon  became  tired  of  it.  Although 
capable^  when  all  the  bones  are  taken  out,  of  being 
preserved  by  salt,  the  natives  never,  till  lately,  thought 
of  sitting  down  to  leas  than  a  hog  baked  whole.    Several 
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of  the  chiefs^  however^  now  only  dress  as  much  as  is 
necessary  for  the  immediate  consumption  of  their 
faitfilieSj  and  salt  the  remainder. 

Next  to  the  flesh  of  swine^  that  of  the  dog  was  formerly 
prized  by  the  Tahitians^  as  an  article  of  food.  Nerer- 
thelesB^  dogs  do  not  appear  to  have  been  reared  for  food 
so  generally  as  among  the  Sandwich  Islanders ;  here  they 
wefe  fed  rather  as  an  article  of  luxury^  and  principally 
eaten  by  the  chieft«  They  were  usually  of  a  small  or 
middling  size^  and  appear  a  kind  of  terrier  bi^eed^  but 
Were  by  no  means  ferocious ;  and^  excepting  their  shape 
and  habits^  they  have  few  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  English  dog :  this  probably  arises  firom  their  differ- 
ent food.  The  hog  and  the  dog  were  the  only  quadru- 
peds whose  desh  was  eaten  by  the  Tahitians.  tlats  were 
oceasiolially  eaten  uncooked  by  the  THendly  Islanders ; 
hat,  although  numerous^  they  do  not  appeal^  to  have  been 
used  for  that  purpose  here.  Hie  Tahitians  have  no 
kinds  of  game,  but  the  oommon  domestic  fowls  are 
reared  in  great  numberis;  tihese  were  used  as  food: 
they  bad  also  a  few  wild  ducks,  together  With  pigeons, 
in  the  mountains,  and  several  kinds  of  aquatic  birds. 
The  fowls,  althou^  good,  are  not  now  much  eateii  by 
the  natives,  but  are  usually  reared  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  the  ships,  which  touch  at  the  islands  for 
retreBmoEients. 

Ftsh  abound  on  the  coasts,  among  the  coral  reefs 
that  surround  the  islands,  and  in  tfadr  extensive 
lagoons.  The  islanders  Kfe  usually  expert  fishermen, 
and  fish  is  a  principal  means  of  support  for  those 
who  residfs  near  the  shdre.  The  albieoire,  bonito, 
ray,  sword-fish,  and  shark,  are  among  the  larger 
sea-fish  that  are  eaten  by  them ;  in  addition  to  which. 
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they  have  an  almost  endless  variety  of  rock-fish^  which 
are  remarkably  sweet  and  good. 

In  the  rivers  they  find  prawns  and  eels^  and  in  their 
lakes^  where  there  is  an  opening  to  the  sea,  multitudes 
of  excellent  fish  are  always  found ;  among  others  is  a 
salmon,  which,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  is  taken  in 
great  abundance.  It  exactly  resembles  the  northern 
sahnon  in  size,  shape,  and  structure,  but  the  flesh  is 
much  whiter  than  that  of  the  salmon  of  Europe,  or  those 
taken  on  the  northern  coasts  of  America ;  the  taste  is  also 
the  same,  excepting  that  the  Tahitian  salmon  is  rather 
drier  than  the  other.  In  the  sand  they  find  muscles  and 
cockles,  and  on  the  coral  reef  a  great  variety  of  shell- 
fish; among  which^  the  principal  are  crabs,  lobsters, 
welks,  a  large  species  of  cham,  and  several  varieties  of 
echinis,or  sea-egg.  Numbers  of  turtle  are  also  found 
among  the  reefs  and  low  coralline  or  sandy  islands. 
The  turtle  was  formerly  considered  sacred;  a  part  of 
every  one  taken  was  offered  to  the  gods,  and  the  rest 
dressed  with  sacred  fire,  and  eaten  only  by  the  king  and 
chiefs;  and  then,  I  think,  either  withm  the  precincts  of 
the  temple,  or  in  its  immediate  vicinity ;  now  they  are 
eaten  by  whomsoever  they  are  caught.  Most  of  their 
fish  is  very  good,  and  furnishes  a  dish  of  which  we  were 
never  tired. 

Formerly,  the  natives  had  but  two  methods  of  dressing 
their  meat,  fowl,  and  fish ;  these  were,  by  wrapping  it  in 
leaves,  and  placing  it  in  an  oven  of  heated  stones,  or 
broiling  it  over  the  fire.  Cooking  utensils  are  now, 
however,  introduced  among  them,  and  are  generally 
used,  where  the  natives  have  the  means  of  purchasing 
them. 

Edible  firuits,  roots,  and  vegetables,  are  found  in  plenty 
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and  variety.  .  The  bread-fruity  artocarptts,  is  the 
principal^  being  produced  in  greater  abundance,  and 
used  more  generally,  than  any  other.  The  tree  on  which 
it  grows  is  large  and  umbrageous;  the  bark  is  light- 
coloured  and  rough ;  the  trunk  of  the  tree  is  sometime^ 
two  or  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  rises  from!  twelve  to 
twenty  feet  without  a  branch.  The  outline  of  the  tree  is 
remarkably  beautiful,  the  leaves  are  broad,  and  .indented 
somewhat  like  those  of  the  fig-tree,  frequently  twelve  oi; 
eighteen  inches  long,  and  rather  thick,  of  a  dark  green 
colour,  with  a  surface  glossy  as  that  of  the  richest 
evergreens.  t 

The  fruit  is.  generally  circular  or  oval^  and  is^  on  an 
average,  SIX  inches  in  diameter;  it  is  covered  with  a 
roughish  rind,  which  is  marked  with  small  square  or 
lozengershaped  divisions,  having  each  a  small  elevation  in 
the  centre,  and  is  at  first  of  a  light  pea-green  colour, 
subsequently  it.  changes  to  brown,  and  when  fully  ripe 
assumes  a  rich  yellowish  tinge.  It  is  attached  to  the  snudl 
branches  of  the  tree  by  a  short  thick  stalk,  and  hangs 
either  singly,  or  in  clusters  of  two  or  three  together.  . 

There  is  nothing  very  attractive  or  pleasing  in  the 
blossom;  but  a  fine  stately  tree,  clothed  with  dark 
shining  leaves,  and  loaded  with  many  himdreds  of  large 
light  green  or  yellowish  coloured  fruit,  is  one  of  the 
most  splendid  and  beautifiil  objects  to  be  met  with, 
among  the  rich  and  diversified  scenery  of  a  Tahitian 
landscape.'  Two  or  three  of  these  trees  are  often 
seen  growing  around  the  rustic  native  cottage, '  and 
embowering  it  with  their  interwoven  and  prolific 
branches.  The  tree  is  propagated  by  shoots  from  the 
root,  it  bears  in  about  five  years,'  and  will  probably  con- 
tinue bearing  for  fifty. 

2z 
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The  bread-fruit  is  nerer  eatoi  raw^  except  by  pigs; 
the  natites^  howevei'^  have  eeteral  methods  of  dressing 
it.  When  ti^tellbg  on  a  journey,  they  often  nnult  it 
iu  the  fladle  or  embers  of  a  wood-fire ;  and,  peeling  off 
the  rind>  eat  the  pxdp  of  the  fruit:  this  mode  of 
dressing  is  called  ttthu  pa^  erust  ot  shell  toasting. 
Sometimes,  when  thus  dressed,  it  is  immersed  in  a  stroim 
df  water,  aad^  when  completely  saturated,  fi>rms  a  soft^ 
sweet,  spongy  pulp,  or  sort  of  paste }  of  which  the 
natives  are  exceedingly  fond* 

The  general  and  the  best  way  of  dressing  the 
bread-fruit,  is  by  baking  it  in  an  oven  of  heated 
stones.  Tte  rind  b  scfaped  off,  each  frcdt  is  cut  in 
thriss  or  four  pieces^  and  tibe  core  carefoUy  taken  out) 
heated  stonfes  are  then  splread  over  the  bottom  of  the 
eavity  forming  tiie  dven,  and  covered  With  leaves,  D^ott 
whtf^h  the  pieces  ci  bread-fruit  are  hid;  d  layer  of  green 
kaves  is  placed  over  the  frliit,  and  other  heSlaed  stones 
are  laid  to  the  top  \  Ike  ^rMte  is  then  covered  in  widi 
earth  imd  lea^^,  seV^ild  indtes  in  depth.  In  this 
state,  Ae  oven  remains  half  an  hour  or  longer,  when 
the  earth  is  deared  aWay,  tiie  leaves  are  removed^  and 
the  pieces  of  bread*frnit  taken  out;  the  outsides  am 
m  general  nicely  browned^  and  the  inner  part  pre* 
sents  a  white  or  ydlowiMi,  eelhda^,  puipy  substance 
in  appearance^  s%ht]y  resemUisig  the  cnindb  of  a  tfaudl 
wheaten  fealL  Its  cdbm*,  size^  and  stnictinre  tire,  how^ 
evet,  the  only  teseaadUanoe  it  hto  to  bread*  It  has  bat 
Htde  taaSe^  and  that  Tk  faequentl|r  rafter  sweet;  it  is 
sotnewhat  foriaaecoas,  bit  by  no  meieais  iso  much  so  as 
several  other  tegetabks,  and  probably  less  so  Aan 
the  BngUsh  potato,  to  which  in  flan^oiir  it  Is  also 
inferior.    It  is  slightly  astringent,  and,  as  a  v«^taUe| 
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it  is  very  good,  but  is  a  very  indifferent  substitute  for 
English  brcfUl. 

To  the  natives  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  it  is  the  prin<- 
cipal  article  of  diet,  and  may  indeed  be  called  their  staff 
fd  life*  Tbey  an  exceedingly  fond  of  %  and  it  is 
evidently  adapted  to  their  constitutions^  and  highly 
nutritive^  us  a  very  perceptible  improvement  is  often 
wttnieesed  in  the  appearance  of  many  of  the  people,  a  few 
weeks  after  the  bi»ad*fifuit  season  has  comment* 
Tor  th0  chiefs,  it  is  usually  dressed  two  or  t)iree  ^imes 
a  day;  bat  the  peasantry,  &o.  seldom  prepare  more  than 
one  oven  during  the  same  period;  and  fDequently  tiAana, 
or  balq$  it  ttgimf  on  the  second  day. 

Thtrng  the  bread-firuit  seaeon,  the  inhabiten^  of  a 
district  somjettmes  join^  to  prepare  a  quantity  of  cjpio* 
Thio  i§  geneiaUy  baked  in  an  immense  oven.  A  large  pit, 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  drcumferenoe,  is  dug  out ;  the 
bott^MS  is  filled  with  large  stones,  logs  of  firewood  ace 
piled  upon  them,  and  th^  whole  is  covered  wilji  other  large 
stones.  TThe  wood  is  then  kindled,  and  the  heat  is  often 
so  inte9ise>  as  to  redueie  llie  atones  to  a  state  of  lique&c* 
tion.  When  thoroughly  heal^^  the  stones  are  removed 
to  the  sides;  mwyhimdred  ripe  bread^frsuit  are  then 
thrown  in,  jupt  as  they  have  been  gathered  from  the 
trees,  and  are  pfled  up  in  the  centre  of  the  pit ;  a  few 
leaves  9^  spread  upon  them,  the  vemaining  hot  stones 
buUt  lip  like  an  arch  over  the  heap^  and  the  whole 
is  covered^  a  fact  or  eighteen  indies  thick,  with  leaves 
and  earth.  In  this  state  it  remains  a  day  or  two;  a 
hole  is  then  di^  on  one  side,  and  the  parties  to  whom 
tt  belongs  take  out  what  they  want,  till  the  whole 
is  conaumedi  Bread-fruit  baked  in  this  manner,  will 
keep  good  several  weeks  after  the  oven  is  opened. 
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Although  the  general  or  district  ovens  of  opio  were 
in  their  tendency  less  injurious  than  the  public  stills^ 
often  erected'  in  the  different  districts^  they  were  usually 
attended  with  debiauchery  and  excess^  highly  injurious 
to  the  healthy  and  debasing  to  the  morals  of  the  people^ 
who  generally  relinquished  their  ordinary  employment, 
and  devoted  their  nights  and  days  to  mere  animal  exis- 
tence, of  the  lowest  kind — rioting,  feasting,  and  sleep- 
ing, until  the  opio  was  consumed.  Within  the  last 
ten  years^  very  few  ovens  of  opio  have  been  prepared, 
those  have  been  comparatively  small,  and  they  are  how 
almost  entirely  discontinued. 

Another  mode  of  preserving  the  bread-fruit  is  by  sub- 
mitting it  to  a  slight  degree  of  fermentation,  and  reducing 
it  to  a  soft  substance,  which  they  call  maki.  When  the 
fruit  is  ripe,-  a  large  quantity  is  gathered,  the  rind 
scraped  off,  the'  core  taken  out,  and  the  whole  thrown  in 
a  heap.  In  this  state  it  remains  until  it  has  under- 
gone the  process  of  fermentation,  when  it  is  beaten  into 
a  kind  of  paste.  A  hole  is  now  dug  in  the  ground, 
the  bottom  and  sides  of  which  are  lined  with  green  ti 
leaves  ;  the  mahi  is  put  into  the  pit,  covered  over  with 
^'leaves,  and  then  with  earth  or  large  stones.  In  this 
state  it  might  be  preserved  several  months ;  and,  although 
rather  sour  and  indigestible,  it  is  generally  esteemed  by 
the  natives '  as  a  good  article  of  food  during  the  scarce 
season.'  Previous  to  its  being  eaten;  it  is  rolled  up  in 
small  portions,  enclosed  in  bread-fruit  leaves,  and  baked 
in  the  native  ovens. 

The  tree  on  which  the  bread-fruit  grows,  besides  pro- 
ducing three,  and  in  some  cases  four  crops  in  a  year,  of 
so  excellent  an  article  of  food,  furnishes  a  valuable 
gum,  or  resin,  which  exudes  from  the  bark,  when  pimc- 
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tured^  in  a  thick  mucilaginous  fluids  which  is  hardened 
by  exposure  to  the  siin^  and  is  very  senriceable  in  ren- 
dering water-tight  the  seams  of  their  canoes.  The  bark 
of  the  young  branches  is  used  in  making  several  varieties 
of  native  cloth.  The  trunk  of  the  tree  also  furnishes  one 
of  the  most  valuable  kinds  of  timber  which  the  natives 
possess^  it  being  used  in  building  their  canoes  and  houses^ 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  their  articles  of  furniture.  It 
is  of  a  rich  yellow  colour^  and  assumes^  from  the  effects 
of  the  air,  the  appearance  of  mahogany;  it  is  not 
tough,  but  durable  when  not  exposed  to  the  weather. 

It  is  very  probable,  that  in  no  group  of  the  Pacific 
Ishmds  is  there  a  greater  variety  in  the  kinds  of  this 
valuable  fruit,  than  in  the  South  Sea  Islands.  The 
several  varieties  ripen  at  different  seasons,  and  the 
same  kinds  also  come  to  perfection  at  an  earlier 
period  in  one  part  of  Tahiti  than  in  another;  so  that 
there  are  but  few  months  in  the  year  in  which  ripe 
fruit  is  not  to  .be  found  in  the  several  parts  of  this 
island.  The  Missionaries  are  acquainted  with  nearly 
fifty  varieties,' for  which  the  natives  have  distinct  names 
—these  I  have  by  me,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  insert 
them — ^the  principal  are, 'the  p€iea,  artocarpus  incisa, 
and  the  uru  maohcy  artocarpus  integrifolia. 

Next  to  the  bread-fruit, '  the  taro,  or  arum,  is  the 
most  serviceable  article  of  food  the  natives  possess,  and 
its  culture  receives  a  considerable  share  of  their  atten- 
tion. '  It  has  a  large,  solid,  tuberous  root,  of  an  oblong 
shape,  sometimes  nine  or  twelve  inches  in  length,  and 
five  or  six  in  diameter.  The  plant  has  no  stalk ;  the 
broad  heart-shaped  leaves  rise  from  Hie  upper  end  of  the 
root,  and  the  flower  is  contained  in  a  sheath  or  spathe. 
There  are  several  varieties;   for  thirty-three  of  which 
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the  natives  have  distmct  names;  and  it  is  caki* 
vated  in  low  marshy  parts^  as  the  plant  is  foi|nd  to 
thrive  best  in  moist  situations.  A  large  kind,  called  ape^ 
arum  costtxttmi,  which  is  fireqaaitly  pbnted  in  the  dry 
grounds^  is  also  used  in  some  seasons^  but  is  conaidered 
inferior  to  the  taro. 

All  the  varieties  are  ep  exceedingly  acrid  and  pungent 
in  their  raw  state,  as  to  cause  the  greatest  pain^  if  not 
excoriation^  should  they  be  applied  to  the  liongne  or 
paiate.  They  are  always  baked  in  the  same  manner  aa 
bread'-frutt  is  dressed;  the  rind,  or  skm^  being  first 
scraped  off  wkh  a  shelL  The  roots  are  solid,  and 
generally  of  a  Boottkd  green  or  gr^  colour;  and  wlica 
baked,  are  palataUe,  farinaceous,  and  nutritive,  resem* 
bling  the  Irish  potato  more  than  any  other  root  in  the 
islands. 

The  dificrent  varieties  of  arum  are  propagated  eidie? 
by  transplanting  th^  small  tubers,  which  th^  co31  pokiri, 
that  grow  v^und  the  principal  root,  or  setting  the  top 
or  crown  of  those  ropts  used  for  food*  When  destitute 
of  fidteign  supplies,  we  luwe  attenqited  to  mslce  flour 
with  boOi  tile  bread-fruit  and  llie  taro,  by  emptying  the 
natives  to  fKnrape  the  root  and  fruit  into  a  kind  of  pulpy 
paste,  then  drjring  it  in  the  ami>  and  grinding  it  in  a 
hand<-miU.  The  taro  in  this  state  was  sometimes  ratiier 
improved,  but  the  bread-fruit  sddom  is  so  good  as  when 
dressed  immediately  after  it  has  been  gathered. 

The  fM,  or  yam,  diosoaria  ^liotnty  a  most  valuable 
root,  appears  to  be  indigenous  in  most  of  the  Sontii 
Sea  Islands,  and  flourishes  reinaikaUy  well.  Several 
kinds  grow  in  tiie  mountains ;  their  shape  is  generally 
long  and  romid,  and  the  substance  ratiier  fibrous,  but 
remaricably  ftuinaceous  and  sweet.     The  kind  most  in 
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Qfle  1b  gttierally  of  a  dark  brown  oolour^  with  a  niiqiliish 
skin ;  it  is  called  by  the  natives  obura. 

The  yam  is  eoltivated  tnth  much  care^  ihongh  to  no 
irery  gteat  extaft^  on  account  of  the  labour  and  attentioit 
required.  The  sides  (rf  the  inferior  hitts^  aind  the  sumy 
banks  occasionally  met  with  in  the  bottoms  of  Hie  val- 
leys^ are  selected  for  its  growtk  Here^  a  mmiber  of 
email  tertaces  are  formed  one  above  anoA^r^  covered  with 
ft  miictdre  of  rich  earth  and  decayed  leaves*  The  rotrta 
intended  for  planting  aore  kept  in  baskets  till  they  b^gin 
to  spnmt )  a  yam  is  then  taken,  and  each  eye,  dr  sprout, 
cut  o£^  with  a  part  of  the  outride  of  ^  root,  an  inch  long 
aad  «  qpmrtMT  of  an  indi  Aick,  attached  to  it;  these 
pieces,  sobietbues  containhig  two  eyes  eadi,  are  spread 
upon  a  board,  atid  left  in  some  part  of  tte  house  to  dry; 
the  rtmaltider  of  the  root  is  baked  and  eaten«  TUs 
mode  df  piejparing  the  parts  fbr  planting  doles  not  appear 
to  reaolt  Irom  motiviss  of  econmay,  as  is  the  caae  in 
aome  part^  whei«  die  Irish  potato  is  prepared  Ibr 
planting  in  a  rfmilar  manner ;  but  becaase  the  aativea 
imaghie  it  is  better  thus  to  j^t  the  eyes  when  they 
llrst  begin  to  open,  or  germinate,  with  only  a  small 
part  of  <he  root,  than  to  plant  the  whole  yam,  wUdi 
they  ^ay  Is  likely  to  »>t«  Whether  the  same  plan 
might  be  adopted  in  planting  Ae  vweet  potato,  and 
«fther  mots,  I  am  not  prepared  tie  say,  as  it  is  only  in 
nimg  the  yam  that  it  is  practised  in  the  iidrtiealture 
0f  the  natives*  When  the  piecea  are  suffideatly  dry, 
they,  aits  carefully  put  in  the  ground  with  the  sptxmts 
uppermost,  a  smadl  portiien  of  dried  leares  is  laid  upon 
each,  and  the  whole  lightly  covered  with  mould.  When 
ite  Toets  begin  to  ^w^y,  they  watdi  their  ftJatgWient, 
«nd  keep  them  covcved  Witk  light  rich  earth. 
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generally  spread  over  them  about  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness. 

The  yam  is  one  of  the  best  flavoured  and  most  nu- 
tritive roots  which  the  islands  produce.  The  natives 
usually  bake  them;  they  are^'  however,  equally  good  when 
boiled ;  and,  as  they  miay  be  preserved  longer  out  of  the 
groimd  than  any  other,  they  are  the  most  valuable  .sea- 
stock  to  be  procured;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  are 
not  more  generally  cultivated.  Few  are  reared  in  the 
Georgian  Islands ;  more  perhaps  in  the  Society  cluster  i 
but  Sir  Charles  Sander's  Island  is  more  celetoated  for 
its  yams  than  any  other  of  the  group. 

The:  imara'f  or  sweet  potato, .  cpnvolifulm  batatusy  or 
chrysorixusy  is  grown  by  the  natives  as  an  artiele  of  food. 
The  richest  blac^  mould  is  choseh  for  its  culture ;  and 
the  '  earth  is  raised  in  mounds  jolne  or  toi.feet  in 
diametet,  and  about  three  feet  .high.  .  Th^y  do  cnot  plan^ 
the  roots;  but  in  the  top  of  th^^  mound3  insert  a 
amall  bunch  of  the  vines,  Which  germinating,  produce  the 
tuberous  roots  eaten  by  the  iiatiye^.'  In.  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  the  sweet  potato  is  one  of  the  principal  means 
of  subsistence ;  here  it  is  cmly  partially  cultivated,  and 
is  greatiy  inferior  to  those  grown  in  the  Dorthem  islands, 
probably  from  the  di£Ference  of  soil  and  climate.  The 
roots  are  large,  and  oovered  with '  a  thin  smooth  skin. 
In  size,  shi^e,  and  structure,  they  resen^ble  several  kiudfl 
of  the  Irish  potato.  The  umara  is  very  sweet,  seldom 
niealy,  and  sometimes  quite  soft,  and  altogether  less 
palatable  than  the  taro  or  the  yam.  It  is  dressed  by  the 
natives  in  their  stone  ovens,  and  is  only .  u«ed  when  the 
bread-fniit  is  scarce.  .  . 

i\i^a,  is  a  root. growing  wild.in  the  valleys,  in  sh^»e 
and  taste  resembling  a   potato   more    thai!  any  other 


root  fomid  in  Tahiti.  It  ill  liig^y  fiarinaoeous^' though 
leo8  BotritiTe  than  the  yam;  the  stem  resembles  the 
woodbine  or  conTolvnlns.  Tlie  natives  say  tfa^  flon^er 
is  nnall  and  white  j  I  nerer  saw  one^  for  it  is  not  cnlti-» 
Tated^  and  but  seldom  sought^  as  the  tnberons  root  is 
small^  and  more  than  two  are  sddom  found  attached  to 
the  same  vine  or  stalk. 

The  nattviBB  are  acquainted  with  rice ;  but,  although 
both  the  fioil  and  climate  would  probably  &vour  its 
growth^  it  has  not  yet  been  added  to  Ae  edibles  of  Tahiti* 
We  have  not  been  very  anxious  to  introduce  it^  as  the 
quantity  of  water  required  for  its  culture^  would,  we 
have  supposed^  indnee  in  audi  a  climate  a  state  of  at* 
mosphere  by  no  means  conducive  to  health*  But  though 
thisy  have  not  ride,  they  htcve  a  plant  whidh  tiiey  Call 
koi^  the  shtq^e  and  growth  of  wfaidi  resembles  the 
Pstara;  but  in  taste  and  appearance  it  is  so  much 
Hke  rice,  that  the  natives  call  the  latter  by  the  native 
designation  of  the  former.  It  is  very  insipid,  and  only 
soilght  in  seasons  of  scarcity. 

The  ptti,  Oft  arrow^root,  chaika  tatom,  is  indigenous 
and  abundant.  It  is  sometimes  cultivated ;  but  in  most 
of  the  iflhuBMis  it  grows  spontaneonsly  cm  tlie  high  sandy 
iNmks  near  the  sea,  or  onihesides  of  the  hnrer  mountains^ 
ftnd  spears  to  thrive  in  a  light  sdl  and  dry  situation. 
Though  evidently  of  a  superior  quality,  and  capabk  of 
btsjagf  procured  in  any  quantity,  it  requires  some  labomr 
to  render  it  fit  for  food,  and  on  tiiis  account  was  not 
€9Kte«li^y  used  by  the  nitivte,  but  formed  rather  a 
vaii^  in  ihsur  dishes  at  public  feastinjps»  than  an 
actick  ot  general  eonsumption. 

The  gvowth  of  ihe  «rrow*>root  rteembles  that  of  the 
potato.      Although    indigenous,    and   growing   spofr- 

3a 
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taneously^  it  is  occasionally  cultivated  iii  the  native 
gardens^  by  which  means  much  finer  roots  are  procured. 
When  it  is  raised  in  this  manner^  a  single  root  imcut  is 
planted ;  a  number  of  tuberous  roots^  about  the  size  of 
large  new  potatoes,  are  formed  at  the  extremities  of 
fibres,  proceeding  from  the  root  which  had  been  planted. 
The  leaves  are  of  a  light  green  colour,  and  deeply  indent-^ 
ed ;  they  are  not  attached  to  one  common  stem,  but  the 
stalk  of  each  distinct  leaf  proceeds  from  the  root.  The 
stalk,  bearing  the  flower,  rises  in  a  single  shaft,  resem-* 
bling  a  reed,  or  arrow,  three  or  four  feet  high,  crowned 
with  a  tuft  of  light  pea-green  petalled  flowers.  These 
are  succeeded  by  a  bunch  of  green  berries,  resembling 
the  berries  of  the  potato. 

When  the  leaves  from  the  stalk  dry  or  decay,  the 
roots  are  dug  up  and  washed ;  after  which  the  rind  is 
scraped  off  with  a  cowrie  shell.  The  root  is  then  grated 
on  a  piece  of  coral,  and  the  pulp  pressed  through  a  sieve 
niade  with  the  wiry  fibrous  matting  of  the  cocoa-nut 
husk.  Tliis  is  designed  to  remove  the  fibres  and  other 
woody  matter  which  the  root  may  contain.  The  piilp, 
or  powder,  is  received  in  a  large  trough  of  water,  placed 
beneath  the  rustic  sieve.  Here,  after  having  been  repeat- 
edly stirred,  it  is  allowed  to  subside  to  the  bottom,  and 
the  water  is  poured  off.  Fresh  water  is  applied  and 
renioved,  until  it  flows  from  the  pulp,  tasteless  and 
colourless ;  the  arrow-root  is  then  taken  out,  dried  in  the 
sun,  and  is  fit  for  use. 

The  process  is  simple,  but  it  requires  considerable 
care  to  dry  it  properly.  When  partially  dry,  the  natives 
were  formerly  accustomed  to  knead  or  roll  it  up  in  circular 
masses,  containing  six  or  seven  pounds  each,  and  in  this 
state  expose  it  to  the  sun  till  sufficiently  dry  to  be  pnre- 
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senred  for  use.  By  this  process  they  prepared  much 
that  has  been  exported  from  the  islands^  which  may 
account  for  its  inferior  colour^  as  the  whole  mass 
was  seldom  sufficiently  dry  to  prevent  its  turning 
mouldy^  and  assuming  a  brown  or  imfavourable  colour. 

They  had  no  means  of  boiling  it^  but  were  accustomed 
to  put  a  quantity  of  the  arrow-root  powder  with  the  ex-* 
pressed  milk  from  the  kernel  of  the  cocoa-nut  into  a 
large  wooden  tray^  or  dish ;  and^  haying  mixed  them 
well  together^  to  throw  in  a  number  of  red-hot  stones^ 
which  being  moved  about  by  thin  white  sticks,  heated 
the  whole  mass  nearly  to  boiling,  and  occasioned  it  to 
assimie  a  thick,  broken,  jellied  appearance.  In  this  state 
it  is  served  up  in  baskets  of  cocoa-nut  leaves,  and  is  a 
very  rich  sweet  kind  of  food,  usually  forming  a  part  of 
every  public  entertainment. 

Arrow-root  has  recently  been  prepared  in  large 
quantities^  as  an  article  of  exportation  to  England; 
but  although  it  is  by  no  means  inferior  to  that  brought 
from  the  West  Indies,  it  has  not  been  so  well  cleaned, 
dried,  or  packed,  and  has  consequently  appeared  very 
inferior  when  it  has  been  brought  into  the  market. 
There  is  reason,  however,  to  believe,  that  when  the 
natives  shall  have  acquired  better  methods  of  preparing 
their  arrow-root,  it  may  become  a  valuable  article  of 
commerce. 

There  is  a  very  large  and  beautiful  species  of  fern, 
called  by  the  natives  nahe ;  the  leaves  of  which  are  fra- 
grant, and,  in  seasons  of  scarcity,  the  large  tuberous 
kind  of  root  is  baked  and  eaten.  It  is  insipid,  affords 
but  little  nutriment,  and  is  only  resorted  to  when  other 
supplies  fail.  It  is  altogether  a  different  plant  from  the 
fern,  the  root  of  which  is  eaten  by  the  natives  of  New 
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Zttland.  The  berries^  or  apples,  of  the  nono,  morinda 
cUrifoUa,  and  the  italka  of  the  pokue,  canvobmhts  Bra- 
sHunsiSy  are  also  eatctt  in  times  of  &miAe. 

The  firuits  of  the  islands  are.  not  so  numeroas  as  in 
some  OttntUMDtal  countries  of  similar  temperature,  but 
they  ai«  Ysluable;  and^  neact  to  the  l»ead'^ruit,  the  hami, 
or  cocoa-nut,  ooecof  nuej^Srro^  is  the  most  aerneeable.  The 
tree  qd  which  it  grows  is  also  one  of  die  most  usefid 
and  omamental  in  the  islands,  impacting  to  the  land- 
scape, lA  which  it  fails  not  to  form  a  oonspicaoas  object, 
all  the  richness  and  elegance  of  intertropical  verdure. 

The  stem  is  perfectly  cylindrical,  three  or  four  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  loot,  very  gradually  taperii^  to  the  top^ 
where  it  is  probably  not  more  than  eq^hteen  inches 
rounds  1%  is  one. single  stem  from  the  root  to  the 
crown,  composed  apparently  of  a  vast  number  of  smaB 
hoUdw  reeds,  united  by  a  kind  of  resinous  pllii,  and 
enclosed  in  a  rough,  brittle,  and  exeeedmgly  hard  kind 
of  bark.  Hie  stem  is  without  brands  or  lea^  excepting 
at  the  top,  where  a  beautiful  crown  or  tuft  of  long  green 
leaves  appean  like  a  graceful  plume  waving  in  the 
fitful  breeze,  or  nodding  over  the  spfeacBng  vrood,  or  the 
humble  shrubbery.  The  nut  begins  to  grow  in  a  few 
months  after  it  is  plantedj  in  about  five  or  six  years, 
the  stem  is  seven  or  eight  feet  high,  and  the  tree 
begins  to  bear.  It  continues  to  groiv  and  bear  fifty 
or  sixty  years^  or  perhaps  kmger,  as  there  are  many 
groves  of  trees,  apparently  in  their  highest  perfection, 
which  were  planted  by  Pomare  nearly  forty  years  ago. 
While  the  plants  are  young,  they  reqidre  fencing,  m 
order  to  protect  than  from  the  pigs ;  but  after  the  crown 
has  reached  a  few  feet  above  the  ground,  the  plants  re- 
hire no  further  care. 
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Thfi  bread-fruity  ti»  plantain^  and  aknott  every  other 
ferae  fttmuhing  any  valuable  fruit,  amii«8  at  perfec* 
tion  ooly  in  the  most  fertile  soii;  but  the  cocoa- 
nut,  aUhongh  it  will  *  grow  in  the  rich  bottomB  of  the 
FftUeys,  and  by  the  side  of  the  itreataa  that  flow  throng^ 
them,  yet  flourishes  equally  on  the  barren  sea-beach,  amid 
fragmienls  of  coral  mid  sand^  wliere  its  roots  are  washed  by 
every  rising  tide;  and  on  tibie  sun-burnt  sides  of  tiie 
mountains^  where  the  aoil  is  shallow,  and  remote  froni 
ibe  atreuna  ao  ftvourable  to  vegetation.  Tie  trunk  of 
the  tree  is  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes :  their  best 
qpeais  were  made  with  oocoarnut  wood;  wall  plates, 
pifters,  and  pillars  for  their  larger  houses,  were  often  of 
the  same  material ;  thdr  instrument  for  splitting  bread- 
fruit, .thdr  rollers  for  their  canoes,  and  also  iMir  most 
durable  fences,  were  made  with  its  trunk.  It  is  also  a 
laluaUe  kind  of  fuel,  and  makes  excellent  charcoal. 
,  The  timber  ia  not  the  only  valuaUe  article  the  cocoa* 
fiut  tme  frumkdieB*  The  leaves,  called  ni&u,  are  composed 
of  strong  stalks  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  long.  A  number 
of  long  narrow  pointed  leaflets  are  ranged  alternately 
on  oppoeite  sides.  The  leaflets  are  often  plaited,  when 
the  whole  leal  is  called  patua,  and  forms  an  excellent 
skneen  for  the  sides  of  their  houses,  or  covering  for  iHieit 
floors*  Several  kinds  of  baskets  are  also  made  with  the 
kwes,  one  sof  which,  called  mndri,  is  neat,  convenient,  and 
durable.  They  were  also  plaited  for  bonnets  or  shades- 
ior  tbd  fordifiad  and  03^08,  and  were  worn  by  both  sexes« 
In  many  of  their  religious  ceremonies  they  were  used, 
and  the  m'ate,  or  leaf,  was  also  an  emblem  of  authority, 
a<td  was  sent  by  the  chief  to  his  dependents^  when  any 
requisition  was  made  2  bunches  <nr  strings  of  the  leaf- 
lets were  alao  suspended  in  the  temple  on  certain  occa- 
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eions^  and  answered  the  same  purpose  as  beads  in 
Roman  Catholic  worship,  reminding  the  priest  or  the 
worshipper  of  the  order  of  his  prayers*  On  the  tough 
and  stiff  stalks  of  the  leaflets,  the  candle-nuts,  em- 
ployed for  lighting  their  houses,  were  strung  when 
used* 

Round  that  part  of  the  stem  of  the  leaf  which  ia 
attached  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  there  is  a  singular 
provision  of  nature,  for  the  security  of  the  long  leaves 
against  the  viQlence  of  the  winds.  A  remarkably  fine, 
strong,  fibrqus  matting,  attached  to  the  bark  under  the 
bottom  of  the  stalk,  extending  half  way  round  the  trunk, 
and  reaching  perhaps  two  or.  three  feet  up  the  leaf, 
acting  like  a  bracing  of  network  to  each  side  of  the 
stalk,  keeps  it  steadily  fixed  to  the  trunk.  While  the 
leaves  are  young,  this  substance  is  remarkably  white, 
transparent,  and  as  fine  in  texture  as  silver  paper.  In 
this  state  it  is  occasionally  cut  into  long  narrow  slips, 
tied  up  in  bunches,  and  used  by  the  natives  to  omamait 
their  hair.  Its  remarkable  flexibility,  beautifol  white- 
ness, and  glossy  sur&ce,  render  it  a  singularly  novel, 
light,  and  elegant  plume ;  the  effect  of  which  is  height* 
ened  by  its  contrast  with  the  black  and  shining  ringlets 
of  the  native  hair  it  surmounts.  As  the  leaf  increases 
in  size,  and  the  matting  is  exposed  to  the  air,  it  becomes 
coarser  and  stronger,  assuming  a  yellowish  colour, 
and  18  called  Aa. 

.  There  is  a  kind  of  seam  along  the  centre,  exactly 
under  the  stem  of  the  leaf,  firom  both  sides  of  which 
long  and  tough  fibres,  about  the  size  of  a  bristle,  regu- 
larly diverge  in  an  oblique  direction.  Sometimes  there 
appear  to  be  two  layers  of  fibres,  which  cross  each 
other^  and  the  whole  is  cemented  with  a  still  finer, 
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fibrouB,  and  adheslye  substance.  The  length  and  even- 
ness of  the  threads  or  fibres^  the  reguhur  manner  in 
which  they  cross  each  other  at  oblique  angles;  the 
(extent  of  surface^  and  the  thickness  of  the  piece,  correr 
^ponding  with  that  of  coarse  cotton  cloth;  the  singular 
manner  in  which  the  fibres  are  attached  to  each  other — 
cause  this  carious  substance,  woven  in  the  loom  of 
nature,  to  present  to  the  eye  a  remarkable  resemblance 
to  doth  spun  and  woven  by  human  ingenuity. 

This  singular  fibrous  matting  is  sometimes  taken  oflT 
by  the  natives  in  pieces  two  or  three  feet  wide,  and  used 
as  wrapping  for  their  arrow-root,  or  made  up  into  bags^. 
It  is  also  occasionally  employed  in  preparing  articles 
of  clothing.  Jackets,  coats,  and  even  shirts,  are  made 
with  the  CM,  though  the  coarsest  linen  cloth  would  be 
much  more  soft  and  flexible.  To  these  shirts  the  natives 
generally  fix  a  cotton  collar  and  wristbands,  and  seem 
susceptible  of  but  little  irritation  firom  its  wiry  texture 
and  surface*  It  is  a  favourite  dress  with  the  fishermen, 
jmd  others  occupied  on  the  sea. 

The  firuit,  however,  is  the  most  valuaUe  part  of  this 
serviceable,  hardy,  and  beautiful  plant.  The  flowers 
are  small  and  white,  insignificant  when  compared 
with  the  size  of  the  tree  or  the  firuit*  They  are 
ranged  along  the  sides  of  a  tough,  succulent,  branch- 
ing stalk,  surrounded  by  a  sheath,  which  the  natives  call 
aroe,  and  are  fixed  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  immediately 
above  the  bottom  of  the  leaf.  Fruit  in  every  stage,  from 
the  first  formation  after  the  falling  of  the  blossom,  to  the 
hard,  dry,  ripe,  and  full-grown  nut,  that  has  almost  be- 
gtm  to  germinate,  may  be  seen  at  on^  time  on  the  same 
tree,  and  frequently  fruit  in  several  distinct  stages  on  the 
same  bunch,  attached  to  the  trunk  of  the  same  stalk. 
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Tlbe  tree  is  slow  in  growth,  and  the  fruit  doe*  n6t> 
probably,  come  to  perfection  in  much  less  than  twelve 
months  sfter  the  blossoms  have  fUlen,  A  bunch  will 
sometimes  contain  twenty  or  thirty  mits,  and  there  are, 
perhaps,  six  or  seven  bunches  on  the  tree  at  a  time% 
Each  nut  is  surrounded  by  a  tough  fibrous  husk,  in  some 
parts  two  inches  thick ;  and  when  it  has  reached  its  full 
si^e,  it  contains,  enclosed  in  a  soft  white  shell,  a  pint 
or  a  pint  and  a  half  of  the  juice  usually  called  cocoa* 
ttut  milk. 

There  is  at  this  time  no  pulp  whatever  in  the  inside. 
hk  this  stage  of  its  growth  the  nut  is  called  oua,  and 
the  liquid  is  prefierred  to  that  found  in  the  nut  in  any 
(other  state.  It  is  perfectly  clear,  and  in  taste  combinei 
%  degree  of  acidity  and  sweetness,  which  renders  it  equal 
to  ihe  best  lemonade.  No  accurate  idea  of  tiie  consis** 
tency  and  taste  of  the  juice  of  Ihe  cocoa*nut  can  b^ 
formed  fiom  that  found  in  dae  nuts  brought  to  En^and. 
These  aare  old  and  dry,  and  the  flidd  compamtiTely 
rancid;  in  this  state  they  are  never  used  by  the  natives^ 
except  for  the  purpose  of  planting  or  extracting  oil.  The 
shell  of  liie  oua^  <ft  ybung  coooa-aut,  is  often  used  medii* 
^ally. 

In  a  few  wedts  after  the  nut  has  readied  its  fidi 
size,  a  soft  whfte  p^,  rematkaUy  delicate  and  sweet, 
resembling,  in  consistency  and  appearance,  the  white 
tf  a  slightly  boikd  egg,  is  formed  around  tiie  inside  of 
the  sh€B.  In  tids  state  it  is  called  niaa,  and  is  eaten 
by  tile  chiefii  as  an  artldbe  of  humry,  and  used  in  pve* 
paring  many  of  what  may  be  called  the  made-dishes  «f 
TUiitian  banquets.  After  remaining  a  montii  or  she 
weeks  longer,  the  pidp  on  ^e  inside  becomes  much 
firmer,  and  tatiier  more  than  half  an  iadi  in  tindknesa. 
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The  juice  asdumes  a  whitish  colour^  and  a  sharper 
tast6«  It  Is  now  called  omoto,  and  is  not  so  much  used* 
If  allowed  to  hang  two  or  three  months  longer  on  the 
tree^  the  outside  skin  becomes  yellow  and  brown,  the 
shell  hardens,  the  kernel  increases  to  an  inch  or  an 
inch  and  A  quarter  in  thickness,  and  the  liquid  is  reduced 
to  less  than  hidf  a  pint.  It  is  now  called  opaOy  and,  after 
hanging  some  monHui'  ca  Use  ttoe,  falls  to  the  grounds 
The  hard  nut  is  somdtiities  brdken  in  two  and  broiled, 
Of  eaten  as  taken  from  the  tree,  but  is  generally  used  in 
making  oil. 

n  the  oocoa*]iut  be  kept  l6ng  after  it  is  fully 
ripe,  a  white,  sweet,  spongy  substance  is  formed  in 
tile  inside,  originating  at  the  inner  end  of  the  germ 
which  is  endosed  in  the  kerdd,  immediately  opposite  one 
it  the  three  apertures  or  eyes,  in  the  sharpest  end  of  the 
shell.  This  fibrous  sponge  ultimately  absorbs  the  water, 
and  fills  the  concavity,  dissolving  the  hard  kernel,  and 
<tombining  it  witii  its  owii  siibstahce,  so  that  the  shell, 
instead  of  containihg  a  keitael  and  milk,  encloses  only  a 
soft  cellular  substance.  While  this  truly  wonderful 
process  is  going  on  within  the  nut,  a  single  bud  or 
shoot,  of  a  white  colour  but  hiird  texture,  forces  its  way 
through  one  of  the  h<des  in  the  shell,  perfotrates  the 
tough  fibrous  husk,  and,  after  rising  some  inches,  begins 
td  unfold  its  pale  gi^een  leaves  to  the  light  and  the  air  i 
at  this  time,  also,  two  tl^ck  white  fibres,  originating  bt 
tile  same  pointj  push  away  the  stoppers  or  covering  frohi 
tile  otii^r  two  holes  in  the  shell,  pidrcif  Ihe  husk  in  an 
oppdMte  direction,  and  fina&y  {Penetrate  the  gibund. 
If  alkiwM  to  remam,  fhe  shell,  which  no  knife  would 
cut,  and  which  a  saw  would  scarcely  penetrate,  is  burst 
by  an  expansite  power,  generate   withlii  itnelf;    the 
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husk  and  the  shell  gradually  decay^  and^  foiming  a 
light  manure^  facilitate  the  growth  of  the  young  plants 
which  gradually  strikes  its  roots  deeper,  elevates  its 
stalk,  and  expands  its  leaves,  until  it  becomes  a  lofty, 
fruitful,  and  graceful  tree. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  in. 
some  of  which  the  fruit  is  rather  small  and  sweet.  For 
each  variety  the  natives  have  a  distinct  name,  as  well  as 
for  the  same  nut  in  its  different  stages  of  perfection.  T 
have  the  names  of  six  sorts,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to 
insert  them. 

The  juice  of  the  nuts  growing  on  the  sea-shore  does 
not  appear  to  partake,  in  any  degree,  of  the  saline  pro- 
perty of  the  water  that  must  constantly  moisten  the  roots 
of  the  tree.  The  milk  of  the  nuts  from  the  sandy 
beach  or  the  rocky  mountain,  is  often  as  sweet  and 
^  rich  as  that  grown  in  the  most  fertile  parts  of  the 
valley. 

.  On  first  arriving  in  the  islands,  we  used  the  cocoa-nut 
milk  fireely,  but,  subsequently,  preferred  plain  water 
as  a  beverage ;  not  that  the  milk  became  less  agreeable, 
but  because  we  supposed  the  free  use  of  it  predis- 
posed to  certain  dropsical  complaints  prevalent  among 
the  people.  Cocoa-nuts  were  formerly  a  considerable 
article  of  food  among  the  common  people,  and  were 
used  with  profusion  on  every  feast  of  the  chiefs ;  but,, 
for  some  years  past,  they  have  been  preserved,  and 
allowed  to  ripen  on  the  tree,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
paring oil,  which  has  recently  become  an  article  oC 
exportation,  although  the  value  is  so  small  as  to  afford 
them  but  little  encouragement  to  its  extended  manu- 
fecture. 

The  cocoa-nut  trees  are  remarkably  high,  sometimea* 
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sixty  or  seventy  feet,  with  only  a  tuft  of  leaves,  and  a 
number  of  bunches  of  fruity  on  the  top ;  yet  the  natives 
gather  the  fruit  with  comparative  ease*  A  little  boy 
strips  off  a  piece  of  bark  from  a  purauy  branch,  and 
fastens  it  round  his  feet,  leaving  a  space  of  four  or  five 
inches  between  ihem,  and  then,  clasping  the  tree,  he 
vaults  up  its  trunk  with  greater  agility  and  ease 
than  a  European  could  ascend  a  ladder  to  an  equal 
elevation.  When  they  gather  a  bunch  at  a  time,  they 
lower  them  down  by  a  rope  \  but  when  they  pluck  the 
fruit  singly,  they  <iast  them  on  the  ground.  In  throw- 
ing down  the  nuts,  they  give  them  a  whirling  motion, 
that  they  may  fall  on  the  point,  and  not  on  the  side, 
whereby  they  would  be  likely  to  burst. 

The  cocoa-nut  oil  is  procured  from  the  pulp,  and  is 
prepared  by  grating  the  kernel  of  the  old  nut,  and 
depositing  it  in  a  long  wooden  trough,  usually  the  trunk 
of  a  tree  hollowed  out.  This  is  placed  in  the  sun 
every  morning,  and  exposed  during  the  day ;  after  a  few 
days  the  grated  nut  is  piled  up  in  heaps  in  the  trough, 
leaving,  a  small  space  between  each  heap.  As  the  oil 
exudes,  it  drfdns  into  the  hoUows,  whence  it  is  scooped 
in  bamboo  canes,  and  preserved  for  sale  or  use.  After 
the  oil  ceases  to  collect  in  the  trough,  the  kernel  is  put 
into  a  bag,  of  the  matted  fibres,  and  submitted  to  the 
action  of  a  rude  lever  press ;  but  the  additional  quantity 
of  oil,  thus  obtained,  is  inferior  in  quality  to  that  pro- 
duced by  the  heat  of  the  sun.. 

In  addition  to  these  advantages,  the  shells  of  the  large 
old  cocoa-nuts  are  used  as  water-bottles,  the  largest  of 
which  will  hold  a  quart;  they  are  of  a  black  colour, 
frequently  highly  polished,  and,  with  care,  last  a 
number  of  years.    All  the  cups  and  drinking  vessels  of 
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the  m^vw  are  made  vitb  0pcaa-|iut  sliells^  ui|V|al}y  of 
the  omoto^  which  is  of  ayeUow  colour.  |t  is  fcraped 
very  Unn,  and  ie  often  sligbUy  traii^parent.  T)ieir 
ava  cupa  were  generally  bl^k»  highly  polislied,  afid 
sometimeB  ingeniously  csTFed  with  4  variety  of  devieeSf 
but  the  Tahitians  did  not  expel  in  carving.  The  fibreif 
ot  the  husk  are  separated  from  tbe  pulp  by  soaking  them 
in  water,  and  are  used  in  makiqg  yaripus  kindq  of  qinet 
and  cordage^  especially  a  valuable  coiar  roper 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  either  the  bread-frpit 
or  coeoa-nut  tree,  in  their  gigantic  and  spo^|;anepus 
growth,  their  majestic  appearai^ce,  the  value  and  abun- 
dance of  their  fruit,  and  the  varied  purposes  to  which 
they  are  subservient,  without  admiring  the  ivisdoni  and 
benevolence  of  the  Creator,  and  bis  disUoguishing 
kindness  towards  the  inhabitants  of  these  interesting 
islands. 

More  rich  and  sweet  to  the  taste,  though  far  less 
serviceable  as  an  article  of  food,  is  the  moto,  plantaiii 
and  banana,  musa  paradisaica,  and  mma  sapifntum^ 
These  are  also  indigenous,  although  geuerqlly  cultl* 
vated  in  the  native  gardens.  They  ar^  a  rioh  nutritive 
fruit,  common  within  tbe  tropics,  and  so  generally 
known  as  to  need  no  particular  description  here.  There 
are  not,  perhaps,  fewer  than  thirty  varieties  cultivated 
by  the  natives,  besides  nearly  twenty  kinds,  very  large 
and  serviceable,  that  grpw  wild  in  the  mountains.  The 
oreay  or  maiden  plantain,  with  the  other  varieties, 
comes  to  the  highest  perfection  ip  tb?  South  Sea 
Islands,  and  is  a  delicious  fruit.  The  stalk,  or  tree, 
on  which  these  fruits  grow,  is  seldom  above  eight 
or  twelve  feet  high;  the  leaves  are  fine  broad  spe- 
cimens of  the  luxuriance  of  tropical  vqpetation,  being 
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frequently  tweive  or  sixteen  feet  long,  eighte(m  inehet  or 
two  bet  wide,  of  a  beautifal  pea-green  cohrar  when 
fresh,  and  a  ridi  Inright  yellow  when  dry.  The  firuft  is 
about  nine  inqhes  long,  and  in  shape  somewhat  li|ce  a 
cucumber,  excepting  that  the  angles  are  frequeiitly  wdl 
defined,  which  gives  to  the  fruit  the  appearance  of  a 
triangolar  or  quadrangular  prism  when  ripe,  of  a  bright 
delicate  yellow  cohiur.  3izty  or  seventy  single  frui( 
are  occasionally  atta^died  to  one  stalk.  Efuih  plantain 
stem,  or  tree,  produces  only  one  bunch  of  frait^  $jaA 
when  the  fiiiit  is  ripe,  it  is  ci^t  down,  and  its  pllb^ 
supplied  by  the  suckers  that  rise  around  the  ro§t 
whence  it  originally  sprung.  If  the  suckers,  pr  offsets, 
be  four  or  five  feet  higl^  wh^i  the  parent  ptem  it  ^t 
down,  they  will  bear  in  about  twelve  naonths* 

The  fruit  is  not  often  ajlowed  to  ripen  on  the  trees, 
but  it  is  generally  cut  down  as  soon  as  it  has  reached  its 
full  size,  and  while  yet  green ;  the  bunch  is  then  hupg 
up  in  the  native  hquses  to  ripen,  and  eaten  M  each  tWM 
yellow.  When  they  wish  to  accelerate  their  ripeness  for 
a  public  entertainment,  they  cut  them  down  green,  wrap 
them  in  leaves,  and  bury  them  thirty-six  or  forty-eight 
hours  in  the  earth,  and  on  taking  them  out  they  ar^ 
quite  soft,  and  apparently  ripe,  but  much  more  insipi4 
than  those  which  had  gradually  ripened  on  the  tree,  or 
even  in  the  house.  The  kinds  growing  ia  the  mountains 
are  large,  and,  though  rich  and  agreeable  wh^n  b^kked, 
are  most  unpalatable  when  raw  $  they  have  a  r^  skin, 
and  a  bright  yellow  pulp.  Their  native  name  i?  fi4 ; 
their  habits  of  growth  are  singular ;  for,  while  the  fruit 
of  all  the  other  varieties  hangs  pendent  from  tb^  stem, 
this  rises  erect  from  a  short  thick  stalk  in  the  centie  pf 
the  crown  or  tuft  qt  leaves  at  the  top.    In  several  of 
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these  islands^  the  /W  is  the  principal  support  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  plantain  is  a  fruit  that  is  alwaya 
acceptable,  and.  resembles  in  flavour  a  soft,  sweet,  but  not 
juicy  pear;  it  is  very  good  in  milk,  and  also  ia 
puddings  and  pies,  and,  when  fermented,  makes  excellent 
vinegar. 

The  viy  or  Brazilian  plum,  a  variety  of  spcndUu, 
(spcndias  Adds  of  Parkinson,)  ia  an  abundant  and  ex- 
cellent fruit,  of  an  oval  or  oblong  sbape>  and  bright 
yellow  colour.  In  form  and  taste  it  somewhat  resem- 
bles a  magnumrbonum  plum,  but  it  is  larger,  and,  instead 
of  a  stone,  has  a  hard  and  spiked  core^  containing  a 
ntmiber  of  seeds.  The  tree  on  which  it  grows  is 
deciduous,  and  one  of  the  largest  found  in  the  islands, 
the  trunk  being  frequently  four  or  five  feet  in  diameter. 
The  bark  is  gray  and  smooth,  the  leaf  pinnate,  of  a  light 
green  colour ;  the  fruit  hangs  in  bunches,  and  is  often  so 
plentiful,  that  the  ground  underneath  the  trees  is  covered 
with  ripe  fruit,  while  the  satisfied,  and  almost  sur* 
feited  pigs,  lie  sleeping  round  its  roots. 

The  oAta,  or  jambo,  eugenia  dfeUlaccensis,  is  perhaps 
the  most  juicy  of  the  indigenous  fruits  of  the  Society 
Islands.  It  resembles,  in  shape,  a  small  oblong  apple, 
is  of  a  bright  beautiful  red  colour,  and  has  a  white,  juicy, 
but  rather  insipid  pulp.  Though  grateful  in  a  warm 
climate  like  Tahiti,  its  flavour  is  by  no  means  so  good  as 
that  of  the  ahia  growing  on  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Like 
the  vi,  it  bears  but  one  crop  in  the  year,  and  does  not 
continue  in  season  longer  than  two  or  three  months. 
Both  these  trees  are  propagated  by  seed. 
•  In  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  if  the  bread-fruit  be 
scarce,  the  natives  supply  the  deficiency  thus  occa* 
sioned   with  the  fruit  of  the   mape  or  rata,  a  native 
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chestnut^  tuscarpus  edtdis.  Like  other  chestnut-trees^ 
the  mape  is  of  stately  growth  and  splendid  foliage.  It 
is  occasionally  seen  in  the  high  grounds^  but  flourishes 
only  in  the  rich  bottoms  of  the  valleys^  and  seldom 
appears  in  greater  perfection  than  on  the  margin  of  9 
stream.  From  the  top  of  a  mountain  I  have  often  been 
able  to  mark  the  course  of  a  river  by  the  winding  and 
almost  unbroken  line  of  chestnuts^  that  have  towered 
in  majesty  above  the  trees  of  humbler  growth.  Tlie 
mape  is  branchings  but  the  trunk^  which  is  the  most 
singular  part  of  it^  usually  rises  ten  or  twelve  feet 
without  a  branch,  after  which  the  arms  are  large  and 
spreading. 

During  the  first  seven  or  eight  years  of  its  growth^ 
the  stem  is  tolerably  rounds  but  after  that  period,  as 
it  enlarges,  instead  of  continuing  cylindrical^  it 
assumes  a  different  shape  altogether.  In  four  or  five 
places  round  the  trunk,  small  projections  appear,  extend-^ 
ing  in  nearly  straight  lines  from  the  root  to  the  branches* 
The  centre  of  the  tree  seems  to  remain  stationary^ 
while  these  projections  increasing,  at  length  seem  like  so 
many  planks  covered  with  bark,  and  fixed  round  the  tree^ 
or  like  a  number  of  natural  buttresses  for  its  support. 
The  centre  of  the  tree  often  continues  many  years  with 
perhaps  not  more  than  two  or  three  inches  of  wood 
round  the  medula,  or  pith;  while  the  buttresses,  though 
only  about  two  inches  thick,  extend  two,  three^  and 
four  feet,  being  widest  at  the  bottom.  I  have  observed 
buttresses,  not  more  than  two  inches  in  thickness,  pro- 
jecting four  feet  from  the  tree,  and  forming  between 
each  buttress  natmral  recesses,  in  which  I  have  oftea 
taken  shelter  from  the  rain.  When  the  tree  becomes* 
old,  its  form  is  still  more  picturesque,  as  a  number  of 
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knots  and  eohtoriiOns  are  formed  on  the  buttress  and 
brandhto^  whidh  render  the  outlines  more  broken  and 
fiEintastic. 

'tht  wood  of  the  rata  has  a  fine  straight  grain^  but 
beiiig  remarkably  perishable^  is  seldoln  used,  excepting 
tbt  fire-wood.  Occasionalljr,  hdwever,  they  cut  off  one 
of  the  buttresses,  and  thus  obtain  a  good  natural  plank, 
with  Which  they  make  the  long  paddles  for  their  canoes, 
ot  uze-*handles.  The  leaf  is  large  and  beautiful,  si^  or 
ei^ht  inches  in  length,  oblong  in  sliape,  of  a  dark  green 
c6l6ui',  and,  thdugh  an  evergreen,  exceedingly  light  and 
deilicate  in  its  structure.  The  tree  bears  a  small  white  raci* 
mated  panicle  flower,  esteemed  by  the  natives  on  account 
at  it'll  fragrtoce.  The  fruit,  which  hangs  singly,  or  in 
iihall  clustets,  from  the  slender  twigs,  is  flat,  and  some- 
what kidneyshaped.  Th6  same  term  is  also  used  by  the 
natives  for  this  fruit,  and  the  kidney  of  an  animal.  The 
nut  is  a  single  kernel,  in  a  hard,  tough,  fibrous  shelly 
covered  with  a  thin,  compact,  fibrous  husk.  It  is  not 
toten  in  a  taw  stat^ ;  but,  thoUg'h  rather  hard  when  folly 
tipe,  it  is,  When  roasted  in  a  green  state,  sofft,  and  plet^ 
sant  to  the  taste. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  ft-root,  dirdcanea  tefmmalis, 
tedembling  exiustly  that  found  in  the  Sandwidh  Islands, 
is  baked  and  eaten;  and  the  to,  or  sugar*-tiuie,  saC" 
chafTim  offkinarumy  which  grows  spontaneously,  and 
perhaps  in  gr&it&t  perfection  than  in  any  othet  patt 
of  the  Worid,  Was  formerly  cultivated,  aiid  eaten  raw. 
Qn  a  journey,  the  natives  often  carry  a  piece  of  sugar- 
(Me,  Which  furnishes  a  sWeet  and  nourishing  juice,  ap- 
peasing kt  6nce,  to  a  certain  d^ee,  both  thirst  and  hunger. 
WiChhi  a  feW  y^^s,  they  hav«  been  taught  to  extract  the 
juice,  and,  by  boiling  it,  to  ptepare  ft  tery  good  sugar. 
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These  valuable  indigenous  productions  are  not  only 
eaten  when  dressed,  as  taken  from  the  tree,  or  dug  out 
of  the  ground,  but,  by  a  variety  of  combinations,  several 
excellent  kinds  of  food  are  prepared  from  them,  which  may 
be  termed  the  confectionary,  or  made-dishes,  of  Tahiti. 
With  the  ripe  bread-fruit'  and  plantains  they  make  what 
they  call  pepe,  which,  when  baked,  looks  not  unlike 
soft  gingerbread.  A  mixture  of  arrow-root  and  grated 
cocoa-nut  kernel,  wrapped  in  green  bread-fruit  leaves, 
and  baked,  is  called  taota;  with  the  arrow-root  and 
plantain  they  also  make  a  number  of  sweet  puddings, 
which  are  wrapped  in  plantain  leaves,  and  baked  in  the 
native  ovens.  A  rich  sauce,  called  taiero,  is  made  with 
very  finely  grated  young  cocoa-nut;  which  undergoes, 
before  using,  a  slight  degree  of  fermentation.  It  is  pre- 
pared with  much  care;  and  being  considered  an  article 
of  great  luxury,  is  usually  thought  an  essential  dish  in 
their  public  entertainments.  The  taste  of  this  sauce  is  not 
unsavoury ;  but  it  is  too  oily  to  suit  an  English  palate. 

The  most  general  dish  in  the  Southern  Islands  is  what 
they  cdllpopoi,  nearly  resembling  the  poe  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  It  is  made  with  the  ripe  moimtain  plantain, 
either  raw  or  baked,  beaten  up  to  a  paste  or  jelly,  and  di- 
luted with  cocoa-nut  milk.  Another  kind  of  popoi  is 
made  with  bread-fruit,  or  opio,  beaten  up  and  diluted  with 
cocoa-nut  or  plain  water.  With  the  riper  cocoa-nuts 
they  make  a  sauce  called  mitiaro,  which  is  prepared  by 
cutting  the  kernel  of  the  cocoa-nut  in  thin  slices,  and 
putting  it  into  a  calabash  with  salt  water,  in  which  it  is 
shaken  every  day  until  the  nut  is  dissolved.  This, 
although  a  most  unpleasant  mixture,  is  eaten  by  the  na- 
tives as  sauce  to  their  fish,  bread-fruit,  and  almost  every 
other  article  of  food. 

3c 
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Th^  several  kihdS'Of  aaiixud  food>  and  the  varied  edible 
IfsegejtableB,  are  good;  and^  could  floiar  be  procured,  and 
bocaBtonally  beef  or  ixmttoh,  Enropeanis  W6vld  find  the 
i^t  every  way  adapted  to  their  rapport ;  but  the  princi- 
pal'aiiimal  food  bemg,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  goats, 
^tber  fowls  or  poik,  (the  kind  of  meat  of  which  we  are 
perhaps  likely  to  tice  soo&er  than  of  any  other,)  ai^  want- 
ing bredd  und  all  die  varied  preparations  of  flour,  the 
native  food  is  generally  fotmd  not  to  afford  that 
Strength  and  noutishmisnt  Which  Europeaiis  are  accus- 
fxnned  to  deitt)e  frcnii  tiie  ^et  of  their  own  Country. 
The  native  fndts  at«f  delicious ; .  itod  their  number  has 
been  greatly  increased  hy  the  addition  of  nlany  of  the 
most  valuable  tropiical  fndts.  Oninges,  shaddocks,  limes, 
and  otbsr  plants,  were  introduced  by  Captains  Cook, 
Bligh,  and  Vancouver. ;  Vines  werd  briginally  taken  by  the 
Missionsfaries,  but  nearly  destroyed  by  tiie  nhtives  in  their 
warsJ  In  1824  I  brought  a  number  of  plants  from  the 
Sandwich  Islands ;  whkfa,  I  have  since  beard,  thrive  well. 
Citrons,  tamanndi^,  pine-apples,  guavas.  Cape  mulberries, 
and  figs;  custard  apples,  armond  irihba,  and  cofiee 
plants,  .  h(Ave  at  different  tiihes  b'eien  introduced,  and 
sttccessfiiUy  cultivated,  by  the  Missionaries.  Many 
foreign  vegetables  have  •  been  tried,  yet  few  of  them 
thrive.  The  growth  of  wheat  has  been  more  than  once 
attempted.  Pumpkins,  melons,  water-melons,  cucum- 
bers, cabbages,  and  French-beans,  flourish  better  than 
any  other  foreign  vegetables. 

To  the  list  of  the  edible  vegetables, '  fruits,  and  roots 
of  the  Society  Islands,  given  in  the  preceding  diapter, 
others  might  probably  be  added,  but  these  are  sufficient 
to  shew  the  abundance,  diversity,  nutritiveness,  delicacy, 
and  richness  of  the  provision  spontaneously  iurnished 
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to  gratify  the  palate^  and  supply  the  necesBities,  of  their 
inhabitants.  Here  man  seemed  to  live  only  for  enjoy- 
ment^ and  appeared  to  have  been  placed  in  circumstances, 
where  every  desire  was  satisfied^  and  where  it  might  be 
imagined  that  even  the  apprehension  of  want  was  a  thing 
unknown.  Amid  the  unrestrained  enjoyment  of  a  bounty 
so  diversified  and  profuse,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  sup- 
pose that  the  divine  Author  of  all  should  neither  be 
recogni2sed  nor  acknowledged;  or,  that  his  very  mercies 
should  foster  insensibility,  and  alienate  the  hearts  of 
the  participants  in  his  bounty.  Such,  however,  was  the 
melancholy  fact :    Although 


the  son  uAtill'd 


Pour'd  forth  spontaneouB  and  abundant  harvests, 
The  forests  cast  their  fhiits,  in  husk  or  rind, 
Yielding  sweet  kernels  or  delicious  pulp, 
Smooth  oil,  cool  milk,  and  unfermenled  wine, 
In  rich  and  exquisite  variety ; 
On  these  the  indolent  inhabitants 
Fed  without  care  or  forethought. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 


Times  of  taking  food  among  the  ialands — ^Tradition  of  the  ovigin  of  the 
bread-fruit  tree — ^Tahitian  architecture— Materials  employed  in  the  erec- 
tion of  native  houses — Description  of  their  various  kinds  of  buildings 
— ^Usual  enclosures — Increased  demand  for  books — Establishment  Of 
the  printing  press — ^Eager  anticipations  of  the  people — First  printing 
in  the  island  done  by  the  king — Printing  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke- 
Liberal  aid  from  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society — Influence  of 
the  process  of  printing,  &c.  on  the  minds  of  the  people — Visit  of  a 
party  of  natives  from  the  eastern  archipelago— Desire  of  the  inhabitants 
for  the  scriptures — ^Applicants  from  different  islands — Estimation  in 
which  the  scriptures  are  held — Influence  of  the  press  in  the  nation — 
Number  of  vrorks  printed. 


Th£  natives  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  have  no  regular 
times  for  eating,  but  arrange  their  meals,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, according  to  their  avocations,  or  the  supply  of  their 
provision.  They  usually  eat  some  time  in  the  forenoon ; 
but  their  principal  meal  is  taken  towards  the  evening. 
Their  food  being  lighter,  and  of  a  less  stimulating  kind^ 
than  that  of  Europeans,  is  usually  consumed  by  them  in 
much  lai^er  quantities  at  a  time.  They  do  not  appear 
ever  to  have  been  very  temperate  in  their  diet,  except^ 
ing  from  necessity,  and  many  seem  to  have  made  the 
gratification  of  their  appetite  the  means  of  shorten- 
ing their  existence. 

We  have  often  endeavoured  to  learn  from  the  natives 
whether  the  vegetable  productions  used  as  food  when  the 
islands  were  discovered  by  Captain  Wallis,  were  found 
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on  the  islands  by  those  who  first  peopled  them ;  whether 
these  colonists^  from  whatsoever  coimtry  they  may  have 
come,  had  brought  any  seeds  or  roots  with  them ;  or 
whether  they  had  been,  at  a  more  recent  period,  con- 
veyed thither  from  any  other  islands, — ^but  their  answers 
with  regard  to  the  origin  of  most  of  them,  have  been  so 
absurd  and  fabidous,  that  no  correct  inference  can  be 
drawn  from  them. 

In  reference  to  the  origin  of  the  bread-fruit,  one  of 
their  traditionary  legends  states,  that  in  the  reign  of 
a  certain  king,  when  the  people  ate  araea,  red  earth,  a 
husbiand  and  wife  had  an  only  son,  whom  they  tenderly 
loved.  The  youth  was  weak  and  delicate ;  and  one  day 
the  husband  said  to  the  wife,  ^^I  compassionate  our  son, 
he  is  unable  to  eat  the  red  earth.  I  will  die,  and  become 
food  for  our  son."  The  wife  said,  ^^How  will  you  be- 
come food  ?"  He  answered,  "  I  will  pray  to  my  god  ; 
he  has  power,  and  he  will  enable  me  to  do  it.''  Accord- 
ingly, he  repaired  to  the  family  marae,  and  presented 
his  petition  to  the  deity.  A  favourable  answer  was 
given  to  his  prayer,  and  in  the  evening  he  called  his 
wife  to  him,  and  said,  ^^  I  am  about  to  die ;  when  I  am 
dead,  take  my  body,  separate  it,  plant  my  head  in  one 
place,  my  heart  and .  stomach  in  another,  &c.  and  then 
come  into  the  house  and  wait.  When  you  shall  hear 
at  first  a  sound  like  that  of  a  leaf,  then  of  a  flower,  after- 
wards of  an  unripe  fruit,  and  subsequently  of  a  ripe  round 
fruit  falling  on  the  ground,  know  that  it  is  I,  who  am 
become  food  for  our  son."  He  died  soon  after.  His 
wife  obeyed  his  injunctions,  planting  the  stomach  near  the 
house,  as  directed.  After  a  while,  she  heard  a  leaf  fall, 
then  the  large  scales  of  the  flower,  then  a  small  unripe 
fruit,  afterwards  one  full-grown  and  ripe.    By  this  time 
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it  was  daylight;  she  awoke  her  son,  took  hun  out, 
and  they  behdd  a  hurge  and  handeonibe  tree,  clothed  wit]i 
broad  shinmg  leaves,  and  loaded  with  bread-fruit.  She 
directed  him  to  gather  a  number,  tiike  tbe  firpt  to  th<^ 
family  god  and.  to  the  king  $  to  eat  no  more  md  earthy 
but  to  xoasi  and.  eat  the  fruit  at  the  tree  growipg 
before  them.— ^This  As .  only  a  brief  dutline  of  tbfi 
tradition  which  the  natives  give  of  the  origin  of 
the  bread-fruit.  The  accoui^t  is  much  longer,  and  I 
wrotQ  it  out  ini  detail  once  or  twice,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  nativWi  ^omt  ib  is  too  absusd  to  demand  attention 
^T  affoM  informiliQn.  It .  was  pnd)ahly  invented  bjr 
^ome^pviest,  tQ  uphold  the  influence  of  the  gods,  and  the 
tribute  .of  first-fruits^  paid  .ib  the.  king.  Tlie  origin , of 
the  coOoa«>nut,.  chestniit,  and  .yamy  aie  derived  from.  sinyL4 
lar  soopces ;  the  cocqa^nnt.  hnving  grown  from,  the  haid 
of  a  pxan,  tiie  chestnut  from  hb)  kidneys^  the:  jmw  fncm 
his  kgSy-^^d  other  vegetable  productions.  frofidiSb^ 
rent  parts  of liis' body.    *:,(..:. 

The  feiy.oT  mountain  plantain^  beaten  into  a  pulp, 
and  diluted  with  ooooa-nut  milk  or  water  t  till  l^roaght  .to 
the  consistency. of  a^ow-rool^  as  ordinarily jmepaced  in 
Enghmd^  was  much  .u^ed.  Large  qdantitiea  were^bsot 
ally  prepared  i  for:  erery  festdvnl;  .:a,  kind,  eficplern 
was  made,  .with. a  r framework. -of  wood,  and  a:  Ikdng 
<if*le^ves^  wfaich  whfea  filled 'wlttt  a  sufficient  loHdi^r 
six  men^to  cairy.  Seven  or :  ei^]it  of.  t^ese  wele  sbnof 
Hmcs'fiil^Bd^  and  carried  oh  inmi'si  shoiilders  to^.tme  feast 
The  mode  of  preparing  tfaeiF.nMde-^disfaelft  ynA  sddom, 
according  to;auE  idd^  the  most  cleanjiy,  and  we  naiely 
partook  of  amy  of  the^  dressed  food,,  ex&qithig!:  it  had 
beon  codked  as  brought  from  tiie  gardoi,  o^  pi-epared  by 
our  own  servants,  ,..,'. 
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From  this  enumeration  of  the  various  articlelB  (jf  diet 
procurable  among  the  islands^  it  will  be  evident^  that 
though  neither  wheat,  oats,  barley,  pease,  and  beans,  nor 
other  pub^  ahd  ]grain,  are  grown,  yet  tk^e  abor^ines  with 
a  moderate  degree  of  labour  may  obtain  the  necessaries; 
and  mady  of  whist  are  by  them  esteemed  the'hucuries,  of 
fifie.  Their  diet  ^d  Hiodes  of  livii^  are^  however,  still  very 
diArent  fkotn.  those  to  which  a  European  has  been  accus- 
ton&edi  arid  whidi  he  finds,  even  in  their  altered  -climate, 
tnost  ddndndve  to  his  health*  In  this  respect;  Ae  first 
Misslonitries  endured  fotr  greater  privations  than  those 
who  haive  at  subsequent  periods  joined  them^  They 
were  often,  without  tei  and  sugar,  had  no  other  aninuil 
food  than  that  which  they  procured  in  common  with  the 
natives;  and  but  seldom  obtained  flour.  For  86me  years 
after  our  arrival  in  the  ndands,  the  supply  of  this  last 
Important  article  of  diet  was  very  inadequate  and  uncer- 
tain^;  we  have  been  many  months  at^  a  time  without 
tabling  i1^  either  in  th^  form  of  iMread  br  any  other  pre- 
parbtibh.  The  supply  now  procured  is,  Jiowevet,  more 
rqpilar,  and  the  introduction  of  goats  farhishilig  mUk, 
and  the  fledi  of  the  Md,  the  feeding  of  cattle,  by  whidi 
means  the  residedts  are  able  to  make  butter  ;and  occa- 
sionally to  kill  an  ox,  has  greatly  improved  their  circum- 
stances. ' 

In  a  short  time  after  bur  arrival  at  Afiureaitu,' the 
people  b^pm  to  erect  the  printing-office,  and  the  frame 
of  our  dweUing.  According  to  the  dheetions  of  tiie 
king,  and  the  arrangements  among  themselves,  the  work 
was  divided  between  several  parties.  The  people  of  Afii- 
reidtu  erected  the  printing-office ;  and  those  of  Maatea, 
a  neighbouring  district,  my  dwelling.  The  king  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  chief  of  the  district,  hastening  him  in  the 
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undertakings  and  in  a  few  weeks  came  o^er  himself^  in 
order  to  encourage  and  stimulate  the  parties  engaged 
in  the  work. 

Fa-'Te  is  the  term  for  house  in  most  of  the  islands, 
and  an  account  of  the  erection  of  those  we  occupied  here 
will  convey  a  general  idea  of  their  plan  of  buUding. 
The  timber  being'  prepared,  they  planted  the  square  posts 
which  support  the  ridge-pole  about  three  feet  deep.  The 
piece  forming  the  ridge  was  nearly  triangular,  flat  imder- 
neath,  but  raised  along  the  centre  on  the  upper  side,  and 
about  nine  inches  wide;  the  joints  were  accurately  fitted, 
and  square  mortises  were'  made,  to  receive  the  tenons 
formed  on  the  top  of  the  posts.  As  soon  as  these  were 
firmly  secured,  it  was  raised  by  ropes,  and  fixed  in  its 
proper  place.  The  side-posts  were  next  planted,  about 
three  or  four  feet  apart;  these  were  square,  and  nearly 
nine  inches  wide.  In  the  top  of  each  post,  a  groove,  about 
six  inches  deep  and  an  inch  and  a  half  wide,  was  cut ; 
in  this  was  fixed  a  strong  board,  eight  or  nine  inches 
broad,  bevelled  on '  the  upper  edge,  forming  a  kind  of 
wall-plate  along  the  side  of  the  house.  The  rafters, 
which  they  call  aAo,  were  put  on  next;  they  are  usually 
straight  branches  of  the  purau^  hibiscus  tileaceus, 
an  exceedingly  useful  tree,  growing  luxuriantly  in  every 
part  of  the  islands.  The  poles  used  for  rafters  are  about 
four  inches  in  diameter  at  the  largest  end.  As  soon 
as  they' are  cut,  the  bark  is  stripped  o£r,  and  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  cordage,  lines,  &c.  The  rafters  are 
then  deposited  in  a  stream  of  water  for  a  number  of 
days,  in  order  to  extract  the  juices  with  which  they  are 
impregnated,  and  which,  the  natives  suppose,  attract  a 
number  of  insects,  that  soon  destroy  them.  When  taken 
out,  the  poles  are  dried,  and  considered  fit  for  use.    The 
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wood  is  remarkably  light,  its  growth  is  rapid,  and.  though 
the  old  parts  of  the  tree  are  exceedingly  tough,  the 
young  branches  or  poles,  used  for  rafters  and  other  pur- 
poses, are  soft  and  brittle,  resembling  the  texture  and 
strength  of  branches  of  the  English  willow.  The  foot 
of  the  rafter  is  partially  sharpened,  and  about  eighteen 
inches  from  the  end  a  deep  notch  is  cut,  which  receives 
the  bevelled  edge  of  the  ra^e,  or  wall-plate,  while  the 
upper  extremity  rests  upon  the  ridge.  The  rafters  are 
generally  ranged  along  on  one  side,  three  feet  apart,  with 
parallel  rafters  on  the  opposite  side,  which  cross  each 
other  at  the  top  of  the  ridge,  where  they  are  firmly  tied 
together  with  cinet,  or  the  strong  fibres  of  the  tViV,  a 
remarkably  tough  nu>untain  plant.  A  pole  is  then  fixed 
along,  above  the  junction  of  the  opposite  rafters,  and  the 
whole  tied  down  to  pegs  fastened  in  the  piece  of  timber 
forming  the  ridge.  Tlie  large  wood  used  in  building 
is  of  a  fine  yellow  colour,  the  rafters  are  beautifully 
white ;  and  as  the  house  is  often  left  some  days  in  frame, 
its  appearance  is  at  once  novel  and  agreeable/ 

Tlie  buildings  are  thatched  with  reoi/ara,  (the  leaves 
of  the  pandanus,)  which  are  prepared  with  great  care. 
When  first  gathered  from  the  trees,  they  are  soaked 
three  or  four  days  in  the  sea,  or  a  stream  of,  water. 
The  sound  leaves  are  then  selected,  and  each  leaf,  after 
having  been  stretched  singly  on  a  stiff  stick  fixed  in 
the  ground,  is  coiled  up  with  the  concave  side  outwards. 
In  this  state  they  remain  till  they  are  perfectly  fiat, 
when  each  leaf  is  doubled  about  one-third  of  the  way 
from  the  stalk,  over  a .  strong  reed  or  cane  six  feet 
long,  and  the  folded  leaf  laced  together  with  the  stiff 
stalks  of  the  cocoa-nut  leaflets.  The  thatch,  thus  pre- 
pared, is  taken  to  the  building,  and  a  number  of  lines 
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of  cifi^t'  aorier  extended  above  the  xttftersy  and  in  ea^h  of 
^bi  apa6c<j|'  IjH^tw^h,  Atom  the^  Idwet  edge  to  thd  ridg^. 
Thie  thfttchdra  lidt^  fake  areed-  d^  levies;;  luid  fbteii  iC 
io  thift  lower  endd  Of  tM  mft^rf)  at  t&tt*  left  exti«init)r  <yf 
tlie  rdbf,  and^  placing  MoiSielt  feed  abMt  aA  indi  Bban^ 
It/  pbi"^  t^e  ie»tefi  tfith  a  long  #oodea  needle,  aivd 
new  it  to'  tlie  lines  fiied  6W  the  ontkt  sid^  of  the  rafters 
ttnd  i^'fhe  ^t»ace  between  tUeM :  ^when  six  or  eight  ieecb 
ftt€f  thui^  fix^y  they  pase  Ate*  oprdr  with  ikrhich  tiiejr  are 
fiew^  i^cl  or  ihtm  iSLi^eA  fmhi  each  (rf  tluB  three  laftera 
dviMr  whitib  tlie  reed  ^taid^.  Placing  every  sodo^teive 
i^d  about  an  iq^h^  allure  the  last,  they  pt-oeeed  until 
fhey  reach  the  ridge.  The  vfbuikmen  now  dieseend^  i^d 
carry  up  aiiothetf  couite  of  diaitth,  in  the  same  way 
kisertirig  tiie  ends-  of  tiie  ifi^eds  of  the  fresh  course  intb 
tkii  h^M  fwi  of  th^>  Idaveft  oh  the  foi-mer.  It  iff  sih^* 
jgnitut  td  ^k  B,  nttniber  of-  mdn  working  underneath  Ihe 
nlttbr^y  in  thatching  a  honte.  < 

Wlaew  the  roof  is  finisfiedj  the  joints  only  of  t6e 
long  palm-leaves  are  seen,  banging  oU  the  outside;  and 
the-  app^islrance-  ^vithin,  ftom  the  shining  btown  colour 
df  the  leases  bent  over  the  reedk,  and  the  THutenesa  of 
ihe  tttftera^  .is  eieosedingly  neat  and  higenious.  The 
insider  of  tiie  rtefters  of  the  ehiefs'  faduses^  or  pnUic 
MiiMiiigs^  ik  frel^ttentiy  ornamented  widr  bhdded  cords 
bt  Va^Ous  colours,  or  fknelyf-fringed  whitfe  or  dlequeied 
ihftttittg.  'f^ese  are  bomid  or  wrappbd  round  the  cafters^ 
and  th^  exti^tnities  somelihnes  hanging  down  tweli^  oi^ 
fhvMf^  iticbesv  gi^  to  fhenr  ihat  or  oeilin|r  a  light 
aind  degatat' appeafaanee.  Most  of. the  nitives  ite  aUe 
to  ihaii^  ^hdvase,  botcovcrii^iii  th^  ridgcf  is  roore^if-- 
itcult;  and  iW  otily  linderstobd' by  those  who  have  been 
rttgitlarly  fhiined  for  the  wbrk.     A  quantity  of  larfe 


■ 

CQCoa-^pi^i  or  fexn  leaves^  is  first  J^i^  .^n  ij^  \9ff9f  pfurt 
of  tbe  tiu^toliy  wd  .^ifterwards  ^  ppecies  of  long  gra<^^ 
C9ii^  areiu,  i»  ciuriously  fixed  qr  iWP^i^  b<W  QQ^  end 
to^the  Qther^  00  as  %o  remain  attftcbed  to  1^1^  tbat<^,  fuid 
y^t  cover  the  ridge  i>f  tbe  hou^. 

The  roof  beii^  bi^}^,  thc^  gen^n^ly  level  tb^ 
groi^i^  witbinj  and  enclose  Uie  sides.  In  the  erection  of 
zny  li^v^,  this  p^  wi^  alh^tjed,  ^  the  king's  servautf. 
AboHt  thirty  pf  thfi^  came  one  n^fi^ing  wi^  a  pumber 
,of  bundle^  of  l^gs  white  pprau  poles^from  tjnro  to  thr^ 
inches  in  di^^neter.  ^ter  leyelli^g  the  fioor^  they  dug 
a  trench  a  foot  deep  round  the  outside,  and  then,  cut- 
^g  ih^  poles  to  a  proper  length5  planted  them  a^  inch 
and  a  h^  or  two  inches  apart,  until  the  buildixig  w^ 
completely  enclosed,  excepting  the  space  left  for  ^  doqr 
in  the  tnmt  t^d  opposite  sides.  In  order  to  }^p  the 
poles  in  their  proper  place,  two  or  three  light  sticks, 
called  tea,  were  tied  horizontally  along  the  outside. 
Partitions  were  th^  erected  in  the  /lamenifainer^  an 
we  were  4csirqus,  cpntrary  to  the  natiye  .practic(e,  to  hai^ 
jfiore  than  one  room.  The  house  ^as  now  fi^iished,  an4 
in  structure  r^^mhled  a  large*  birdcage.  In  t^o  qf 
the  roo^s  we  laid  down  boards  which  we  h^  brought 
from  Port  Jt^kspn^  and  either  paved  the  ren^ainder  of 
the  floor  with  uto^j^,  or  plastered  It  with  lime.  Th^ 
outside  yrsm  skr^ened  vfith  platted  Qocoa-put  leaves,  lined 
with  nativf  .doth.  This  also  constituted  ppr  curtfiim^ 
and,  hung  up  before  the  entrance  to  pome  of  the  ^partr 
ments,  answered  .the  purpose  of  a  doc^.  Thjis  fiM??d  iip, 
our  native  house  proved  a  comfortable  dwelling  .during 
the  monljhs  we  remained  at  Afareai^. 

The  .houses  o^  the  natives,  al^hpugh  varying  in  ^}^ 
and  shajie^  were  all  built  w^th  the  same  kind  of  material^j 
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and  in  a  similar  manner.  Some  of  tiiem  were  exceed- 
ingly large,  capable  of  containing  two  or  three  thousand 
people.  NanUj  a  house  belonging  to  the  king,  on  the 
borders  of  Pare,  was  three  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
feet  in  length.  Others  were  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred  and 
forty  feet  long.  These,  however,  were  erected  only  for 
the  leading  chiefs.  As  the  population  has  decreased,  a 
diminution  has  also  taken  place  in  the  size  of  the  dwell- 
ings, yet,  for  some  time  after  our  arrival,  several  remained 
an  hundred  feet  in  length.  The  chiefs  seem  always  to 
have  been  attended  by  a  numerous  retinue  of  dependants, 
or  Areois,  and  other  idlers.  The  unemployed  inhabitants 
of  the  districts  where  they  might  be  staying,  were  also 
accustomed  to  attend  the  entertainments  given  for  the 
amusement  of  the  chiefs,  and  this  probably  induced  the 
people  to  erect  such  capacious  buildings  for  their  accom- 
modation. 

Some  of  the  houses  were  straight  at  each  end,  and 
resembled  in  shape  an  English  dwelling;  this  was 
called  haupape:  but  the  most  common  form  for  the 
chiefs'  houses  was  what  they  called  poti,  which  was 
parallel  along  the  sides,  and  circular  at  the  ends. 
Houses  of  this  kind  have  a  very  neat,  light,  and  yet 
compact  appearance.  The  above  are  the  usual  forms  of 
their  permanent  habitations,  and  the  durability  of  the 
house  depends  much  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
thatched :  if  there  is  much  space  between  the  reeds,  it 
soon  decays;  but  if  they  are  placed  close  together,  it  will 
last  five  or  seven  years  without  admitting  the  rain. 
Occasionally  two  or  three  coverings  of  thatch  are  put  on 
the  same  frame.  The  Tahitians  are  a  social  people, 
naturally  fond  of  conversation,  song,  and  dance ;  hence 
several  families  often  resided  under  the  same  roof. 
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In  addition  to  the  oval  and  the  ohlong  house,  they 
often  had  the  farepara^  the  fare  rcM^  and  the  buhapa,  or 
other  temporary  dwellings,  for  encampments  during  the 
period  of  war,  or  when  journeying  through  the  moun- 
tains; and  their /orou  V€Uiy  or  canoe  houses,  which  were 
large,  and  built  with  care;  a  number  of  what  they 
call  oa  were  planted  at  unequal  distances  on  both  sides 
of  the  rafter  and  post,  which  being  one  piece  of  timber, 
tended  to  strengthen  the  building. 

The  floor  of  their  dwellings  was  covered  with  long 
dried  grass,  which,  although  comfortable  when  first 
laid  down,  was  not  often  changed,  and,  from  the  mois- 
ture occasioned  by  the  water .  spilled  at  meals  and 
other  times,  was  frequently  much  worse  than  the  naked 
sand  or  soil  would  have  been.  Their  door  was  ah  in- 
genious contrivance,  being  usually  a  light  trellis-frame 
of  bamboo-cane,  suspended  by  a  number  of  bndded 
thongs,  and  attached  to  a  long  cane  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  inside  of  the  wall-plate — ^the  thongs  sliding  back- 
wards and  forwards  like  the  rings  of  a  curtain,  whenever 
it  was  opened  or  closed.  Many  of  their  houses  are 
erected  within  their  enclosures  or  plantations,  but  they 
generally  stand  on  the  shore,  or  by  the  wayside.  Every 
chief  of  rank,  or  person  of  what  in  Tahiti  would  be 
termed  respectability,  has  an  enclosure  round  his  dwell- 
ing, leaving  a  space  of  ten  or  twenty  feet  width  with- 
inside.  This  court  is  often  kept  clean,  sometimes 
spread  over  with  dry  grass,  but  generally  covered  with 
black  basaltic  pebbles,  or  antuznay  beautifully  white  frag- 
ments of  coral.  The  aumoa  is  a  neat  and  durable  fence, 
about  four  feet  high;  the  upright  pieces  are  tenoned 
into  a  polished  rail  along  the  top,  or  surmounted  with 
the  straight  and  peeled  branches  of  the  purau  or  tamanu. 
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The  sise^  structuie^  a^d  c<i»i(Mreiuezicy  of  theTahttian 
houses^  such  aa  Wallis  ibua4«  Md  auch  |»  are  here 
described^  exhibit  no  Hi^9}l  degree  of  invention^  ^U, 
and  attention  to  oomforj^  apd  ^ejy  tt^tt  the  nativ^f  were 
even:  then  &£  xsemQyed  Icom  a  ptat^  of  barbarism.  They 
also  muranted  the  inference  tbpt  ^l^ey  were  pot  deficient 
in  capacity  ior  iopqptroVQii^At^^MMl  that^  l^ith  better  xnodels 
and  tuition,  tl^ey  would  improve  in  tl^e  cultiv^tipn  of 
every  art  of  civilized  )ife^  espjecifdly  when  they  abofild 
be  ,pul  in  the  pos^ei^pipn  of  tro^  find  iron  toola,  as  t^ose 
they  had  heretofore  u£^  were  rude  stone  adzea^  or  chiaeb 
of  bone* 

It  is,  however,  proper  to  remark,  that  ^tjhoqgh  all 
were  capable  of  buUding  good  native  hou^es^  and  mfoiy 
erected  comfoyrtaUte  dweUings,  y^^t  grje^t  luimbeis,  from 
ittdoJisncie  or  ,van^  pf  tpols^  reared  only  .temporary  and 
.wifeibch^d  ^li^t^,  j^  unsigl^ly  in  the  ^iiidst  of  t^e  beau- 
tiful l^dpcapf,  48  ,they  yre^e  unwholesome  and  com- 
fortless to  their  abj€»ct  inhabitfuite. 

Whc^  qur  priatingroJpEtce  ^iras  finished,  as  the  pura^ 
brfinchep  fifforded  but  an  indifferent  shelter  from  the 
rain  ao^  wii^d,  the  sides  of  the  printing-rof^  were 
boarded,  and  one  or  two  glass  windows  iptrqduced; 
probably  the  fi^st  ever  seen  ii^  Ein^eo.  The  f^^or  ^nif 
coveisd  partly  with  the  tninks  of  trees  split  in  twa^ 
and  partly  paved  with  ptone.  In  searchifig  |(>^  si^table 
Btonesj  we  pulled  do^wn  1^  repiaining  mips  of  one 
or  two  niaraes  in  the  neighbourhood, .  and,  ^ding 
among  them  a  number  of  smooth  and  IcMel-Sf  rface^ 
basaltic  stones,  we  were  happy  to  reniove  them  from  the 
temple,  and  fix  them  in  the  pavement  of  the  printings 
office  floor ;  thus  appropriating  them  to  a  purpose  very 
different  inde^  from  tjbat  for  wl^ich  they  weiie  prip^rily 
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des^ed^  by  Ame  wto  had  evidently  pi^pared  them 
Witli  eonsideraUe  labour  and  cdre. 

Numbers  of  the  inhabitants  oi^  several  parts  of  Tahiti 
and  Eiineo  flocked' to  Afareaitii,  tb  attend  the  meahs 
of  iii8tni<ition,  and  the  public  ordinances  of  j^ligion^  as 
it  was  more  convenient  to  miitiy  than  Papetbai.  They 
we»e  taleo  aiixi<3iis  to  see  thilsi  ^mmderfiil  machine^  the 
pfiiitili^-press^  i^  operation^  having  hdard  much  of  the 
facility  with  which^  Wh^ri  once  ft  should  be  established^ 
ihey  vmoMt  be  siipplied  with  bookis*  an  article  at  that 
timentt)re  viduable^  in  their  estiihatioh^  than  any  other. 

A  few  copim  of  thef  sp^ltitig-booK  printed  in  England 
bad'b^  tilken  to  tte  idhoid  in  the  yieSt  1811.  Some 
Ivuisdited  copies  6t  a  smaller  spelling-bdok,  afad  a  brief 
iKxAmBxy  ot  the  Old  aMd  N^W  testament^  the  latter 
ccMtMning  about-  seteitty-flv^  13mo  ^ages^  had  been 
printed- at.  Poit  Jackson,  and  were  in  circulation;  but 
niaily  faoadreds  of  the  nativcfft  who  had  learned  to  read, 
were  still  destitute  of  a  book.  Others  dould  repeat 
correctly,  from  memory,  the  whole  of  the  books,  and 
w«ire  anxious  fbr  fredh  oned.  In  iHany  families,  where 
all'  wetv  scholars,  there  was  but  6ne  bdok;  while  others 
were  totally  destitute.  The  inhabitants  of  the  neighbour- 
ing islands  wigve  in  still  greater  need.  I  have  seen  many 
who  had  written  out  the  whole  of  the  spelling-book  on 
siieets  of  writiiig  paper;  and  others  who,  unable  to  procure 
phper^  had'prepared  pieces  of  native  cloth  with  great  care, 
and  then,  with  a  reed  immersed  in  red  or  purple  native 
Aye,  had  wMtten  «Mit  the  alphabet,  spelling,  aiid  reading 
losBOns-,  oh  these  {Pieces  ()f  cloth,  made  with  the  bark  of  a 
tree;  It  -^analso  tkdy  affectitig  to  see  many  of  them,  not 
wlt6  pVylact^ies,  but  iHth  portions  of  scripture,  or  the 
UMb  thtty  had  heard  preached  from,  written  on  scraps  of 
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paper,  or  fragments  of  cloth,  pfeeerred  with  care,  and  read 
till  fixed  in  the  memory  of  their  poss^sBors.  This  state 
of  aflairs,  together  with  the  earnest  desire  of  the  people 
to  increase  their  knowledge  of  sacred  truth,  rendered  it 
exceedingly  desirable  that  the  press  should  be  set  to 
work  as  soon  as  possible.  Within  three  months  after 
our  arrival  at  Afareaitu,  every  thing  was  in  readiness, 
and  on  the  10th  of  June,  1817^  the  operations  prepa- 
ratory to  printing  were  commenced. 

Pomare,  who  was  exceedingly  delighted  when  he  heard 
of  its  arrival,  and  had  furnished  every  assistance  in 
his  power,  both  in  the  erection  of  the  building,  and  the 
removal  of  the  press,  types,  &c.  from  Papetoai,  where 
they  had  been  landed,  was  not  less  anxious  to  see  it 
actually  at  work.  He  had  for  this  purpose  visited 
Afareaitu,  and,  on  his  return  to  the  other  side  of  the 
island,  requested  that  he  might  be  sent  for  whenever 
we  should  begin.  A  letter  having  been  forwarded  to 
inform  him  that  we  were  nearly  ready,  he  hastened 
to  our  settlement,  and,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day 
appointed,  came  to  the  printing-office,  accompanied 
by  a  few  favourite  chiefs,  and  followed  by  a  large  con- 
course of  people. 

Soon  after  his  arrival,  I  took  the  composing-stick 
in  my  hand,  and  observing  Pomare  looking  with  curious 
delight  at  the  new  and  shining  types,  I  asked  him  if  he 
would  like  to  put  together  the  first  AB  or  alphabet. 
His  countenance  was  lighted  up  with  evident  satisfac- 
tion, as  he  answered  in  the  affirmative.  I  then  placed 
the  composing-stick  in  his  hand;  he  took  the  capi- 
tal letters,  one  by  one,  out  of  their  respective  com- 
partments, and,  fixing  them,  concluded  the  alphabet* 
He  put  together  the  small  letters  in  the  same  man- 
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ner^  and  the  few  monosyllables  composing  the  first 
page  of  the  small  spelling-book  were  afterwards  add- 
ed.. He  was  delighted  when  he  saw  the  first  page 
complete^  and  appeared  desirous  to  have  it  struck 
o£F  at  once;  but  when  informed  that  it  would*" not 
be  printed  till .  as  many  were  composed  as  would 
fill  a  sheets  he  requested  that  he  might  be  sent  for 
whenever  it  was  ready.  He  visited  us  almost  daily 
until  the  SOth^  when,  having  received  intimation  that 
it  was  ready  for  the  press,  he  came,  attended  by  only 
two  of  his  favourite  chiefs.  They  were,  however, 
followed  by  a  numerous  train  of  his  attendants,  &c. 
who  had  by  some  means  heard  that  the  work  was  about 
to  commence*  Crowds  of  the  natives  were  already 
collected  around  the  door,  but  they  made  way  for  him, 
and,  after  he  and  his  two  companions  had  been  admitted, 
the  door  was  closed,  and  the  small  window  next  the 
sea  darkened,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  be  overlooked  by 
the  people  on  the  outside.  The  king  examined,  with 
great  minuteness  and  pleasure,  the  form  as  it  lay  on 
the  press,  and  prepared  to  try  to  take  off  the  first  sheet 
ever  printed  in  his  dominions.  Having  been  told  how 
it  was  to  be  done,  he  jocosely  charged  his  companions 
not  to  look  very  particularly  at  him,  and  not  to  laugh 
if  he  should  not  do  it  right.  I  put  the  printer's  ink- 
ball  into  his  hand,  and  directed  him  to  strike  it  two  or 
three  times  upon  the  face  of  the  letters ;  this  he  did, 
and  then  placing  a  sheet  of  clean  paper  upon  the  parch- 
ment, I  covered  it  down,  and,  turning  it  under  the  press, 
directed  the  king  to  pull  the  handle.  He  did  so,  had 
when  the  paper  was  removed  from  beneath  the  press, 
and  the  covering  lifted  up,  the  chiefs  and  attendants 
•rushed  towards  it,  to  see  what  effect  the  king's  pres- 
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turc  had  piroduiaed.  Wken  they  beheM  the  letters  blgdc^ 
m&d  large,  and  well  dducd^  there  was  one  nmultaiieoiii 
espvesaion  of  wosder  aad  delight* 

The  king  took  up  the  sheet/ and  having  looked  first  at 
t^  paper  and  then  at  the  types  with  attentive  admire- 
lion,  handed  it  to  one  ci  his  chiefs,  and  expressed  a 
wish  to  take  another.  He  pnated  two  more;  and, 
while  he  wa»  so  engaged,  the  first  sheet  was  shewn  to 
dM  crowd  without,  who,  when  they  saw  it,  raised  one 
genernl  shoot  of  astonisfameoi  and  joy.  When  the  king 
had  printed  three  or  four  sheets,  he  examined  the  pvess  in 
all  its  parts  with  gseal;  attention.  On  being  asked  what 
he  thought  of  it,  he  said  it  was  very  surprinngi  but  that 
he  had  supposed,  notwithstanding  all  the  deseriptfens 
which  had  been  given  of  ita  operation,  that  the  paper 
was  laid  down,  and  the  lettera  by  seme  means  pressed 
vpon  it,  instead  of  the  piqper  being  pressed  upon  Ae 
types«  He  remained  attentively  watching  the  press, 
and  admiring  the  fecility  with  which,  by  its  medianism, 
so  many  pages  were  printed  at  one  time,  until  it  was 
near  sunset,  when  he  left  us ;  taking  mdi  him  the  sheets 
he  had  printed,  to  his  encampment  on  the  oppomtn  side 
of  the  bay. 

When  the  benefits  which  the  IWitivs  ham  alseady 
derived  from  education,  and  the  circulation  ol  books, 
are  considered,  wiidi  the  Increasing  advantages  which 
it  is  presumed  future  generations  will  derive  from  the 
estaUishment  of  the  press,  we  cannot  but  vkw  Ae 
itttsoduotion  of  printing  as  aa  auspicious  efcnt.  The 
90&  ef  Jane  1817>  ^n*^  on  this  account,,  an  importaai 
dif  m  tile  annnla  of  Tahisbi  j  and  Aeie  is  no  act  of 
Pbmave'a  lift,  excepting  his  aboUtieBt  of  idolatry.  Us  cfe* 
mency  after  the  battle  of  Bunaina,  and  his  devotedneos 


in  fiAtitg  every  district  of  the  ialand,  induoing  the 
dtueffl  and  people  to  embrace  Christiaiiity^  that  will  be 
rMiembered  with  more  grateful  feeling  than  the  eifw 
cumstance  of  his  printing  the  first  page  of  the  fint 
book  puUished  in  the  South  Sea  Islanda. 

The  apeUing-book  being  most  needed^  was  fimt 
put  to  press^  and  an  edition  of  9600  oopiea  soon 
finished.  The  king  with  his  attendants  passed  by  the 
printing-office  every  aflbemoon^  on  their  Way  to  his 
iavourite  balhing'^place^  and  seldom  omitted  to  eall^ 
atid  spend  soma  time  in  watching  the  progress  of  the 
work.  He  engaged  in  counting  several  of  the  letters^ 
and  appeared  surprised  when  he  found  that,  in  sixteen 
pages  of  the  spelluig^bodk,  thei«  were  npwards  of  fire 
thonstad  of  the  letter  a.  An  edition  of  3800  copies 
of  the  Tahidan  Catediism,  and  a  Collection  of  Texts,  or 
Extracts,  from  Scrtptnre,  were  nekt  printed;  after  which, 
St.  Luke's  Gospel,  which  had  been  translated  hy  Mr. 
Nott,  was  put  to  press. 

While  the  spelling-book  wae  in  hand,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
OreoMmd  arrived  in  the  islande,  and  took  «p  thw 
tendence  at  AfiBreaita;  incrsasing  thereby  the  eiijoy-^ 
ment  of  our  social  hours. 

The  first  sheet  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel  wae  neariy  printed, 
when  the  Active,  with  six  Misiaonaries  from  England 
arrived.  Among  tliem  wete  our  fellow- voyagers,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thielkeld,  and  our  esteraied  friendfi  Mr.  and  Mr»« 
Barff  f  we  had  parted  with  theaa  in  En^and,  and  w«Fe 
truly  rejoiced  to  welcome  them  to  the  distant  shores  of 
our  future  dwelling-place.  %  the  same  vessel,  a  siqfH 
ply  of  printing  paper  wai»  settt  from  the  Britiek  and 
Foreign  BiUe  Society,  ks  arriv^  was  most  providen- 
tial.   The. paper  aent  by  the  Missionary  Society  wai 
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only  sufficient,  after  the  elementary  books  had  been 
finished,  to  enable  us  to  print  l&OO  copies;  but  the 
arrival  of  the  liberal  grant  from  the  Bible  Society 
enabled  us  at  once  to  double  the  number  of  copies. 
Although  the  demand  has  increased,  and  larger  editions 
of  the  subsequent  books  have  been  necessary,  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  generously 
furnished  the  paper  for  every  subsequent  portion  of  the 
Scriptures  that  has  been  printed  in  the  islands. 

The  composition  and  press-work  of  the  elementary 
books,  and  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  edition  of  nearly 
3000  copies  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  was  performed  almost 
entirely  by  Mr.  Crook  and  myself.  In  the  mean  time, 
two  natives  were  instructed  to  perform  the  most 
laborious  parts ;  and,  before  the  book  was  finished,  they 
were  able,  under  proper  superintendence,  to  relieve  us 
|rom  the  mechanical  labour  of  press-work, — a  Apart- 
ment in  which,  they  with  others  have  been  ever  since 
employed;  receiving  regular  pajrment  for  the  same, 
la  all  works  subsequently  published,  the  Missionaries, 
on  whom  the  management  of  printing  has  devolved^ 
have  been  in  a  great  measure  relieved,  by  the  aid  of 
those  instructed  in  that  department  of  this  useful  art. 

We  laboured  eighty  and  sometimes  ten,  hours  daOy, 
yet  found  that  the  work  advanced  but  slowly.  Not* 
withstanding  all  the  care  that  had  been  exercised  in 
selecting  the  printing  materials  and  the  accompanying 
apparatus,  many  things  were  either  deficient  or  spoiled  ; 
here  we  could  procure  no  proper  supply,  and  the  edition 
was  not  completed  until  the  beginning  of  1818.  It  was 
entitled,  ^^  Te  Evanelia  na  JLukOy  iritihia  ei  panm 
JiMti,^'  literally.  The  Gospel  of  Luke,  taken  out  to  be^ 
or  transferred  to,  the  language  of  Tahiti ;  JE-parau  Aoe- 
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fehia  te  parau  maitai  o  te  hau  net  e  ati  paatoai  te  ao 
nei  ia  He  te  mau/enua  atoa,  was  the  motto  ^  This  good 
word  (or  gospel)  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  published  in 
all  the  world^''  Matt.  xxiv.  14.  and  the  imprint  was^ 
NeneiMa  %  te  nenei  raa  parau  a  te  tnau  Misionariy  1818. 
Pressed  at  the  (paper  or  book)  presser  of  the  Mis- 
sionaries.— There  being  no  term  in  the  native  language 
answering  to  the  word  translated  Gospel,  the  Greek  word 
JEvm^g^ionwasintroduced,  some  of  the  consonants  being 
omitted  in  conforming  it  to  the  native  idiom. 

The  cariosity  awakened  in  the  inhabitants  of  Afareaitu 
by  the  establishment  of  the  press,  was  not  soon  satisfied : 
day  after  day  Pomare  visited  the  printing-office;  the 
chiefs  applied  to  be  admitted  inside,  while  the  people 
thronged  the  windows,  doors,  and  every  crevice  through 
which  they  could  peep,  often  involuntarily  exclaiming, 
Beri-ta-nie!  femta  paari:  Oh  Britain  1  land  of  skill,  or 
knowledge.  The  press  soon  became  a  matter  of  universal 
conversation;  and  the  facility  with  which  books  could 
be  multiplied,  filled  the  minds  of  the  people  in  general 
with  wonderful  delight.  Multitudes  arrived  from  every 
district  of  Eimeo,  and  even  from  other  islands,  to 
procure  books,  and  to  see  this  astonishing  machine. 
The  excitement  manifested  frequently  resembled  that 
with  which  the  people  of  England  would  hasten  to 
witness,  for  the  first  time,  the  ascent  of  a  bal- 
loon,  or  the  movement  of  a  steam-carriage.  So  great 
was  the  influx  of  strangers,  that  for  several  weeks  before 
the  first  portion  of  the  Scriptures  was  finished,  the  dis- 
trict of  Afareaitu  resembled  a  public  fair.  The  beach 
was  lined  with  canoes  from  distant  parts  of  Eimeo  and 
other  islands;  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants  were 
thronged,  and  small  parties  had  erected  thmr  temporary 
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^ncampmentB  iu  every  direction.  The  school  durinf 
the  week,  «id  chapel  on  the  Sabbath,  though  capable  of 
containing  600  persona,  were  found  too  small  for 
those  who  sought  adndttance.  The  printing«offiee 
was  daily  crowded  by  the  atcangera,  who  thronged  the 
doors,  &c.  in  such  numbers,  as  to  climb  upon  each  others 
backs,  or  on  the  sides  of  the  windows,  so  as  frequently 
to  darken  tihe  place.  The  house  had  been  enclosed 
with  a  fence  five  or  six  feet  high  i  bat  this,  instead  of 
presenting  on  obstacle  to  the  gratification  of  their 
curiotiity,  waa  converted  into  a  means  of  facilitating 
it:  numbers  were  constantly  seen  sitting  on  the  top 
of  the  railing ;  whereby  they  were  able  to  look  over  the 
heads  of  their  con^panions  who  were  round  the  windows. 
Among  tlie  various  parties  in  Afareaitu,  at  this  time, 
were  a  number  of  the  natives  of  die  Paumotn,  qr 
Pearl  Islands,  which  lie  to  the  north-east  of  Tahiti,  and 
constitute  what  is  called  the  Dangerous  Airhipelago. 
These  numerous  islands,  like  those  of  Tetuaroa  to  the 
north,  are  of  coralline  formatioKi,  and  the  most  dented 
parts  of  many  of  them  are  seldom  move  than  two  or  thiee 
feet  above  high-water  mark.  The  principal,  and  almoet 
only  edible  vegetable  they  produce^  is  the  frait  of  the 
oocoaHiut.  On  these,  with  the  numerous  kinds  of  fishes 
resorting  to  their  shares  or  found  among  the  cond  reels, 
the  inhabitants  entirely  subsist.  They  appespr  a  hardy 
and  industrious  race,  aqmUe  of  enduring  giteat  priva* 
tions.  The  Tahitians  believe  them  to  be  cannibals ;  IhiI 
aa  to  die  evidence  or  eacDent  cf  this  change,  we  cannot 
speak  confidently.  They  are  in  general  firm  and  mils-* 
cular,  but  of  a  more  spare  halnt  of  body  thsa  the  Tahi- 
tians,  TheidT  limbs  are  well  formed,  tlieir  stature  geite* 
rally  taU.    The  expression  of  llMir  countenance,  $mA  the 
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of  thcb  featuresy  greatly  resemble  thoie  of  the 
Soeiety  blandera ;  their  manners  are,  however,  more  mde 
and  uneourteoiis.  The  greater  part  of  the  body  is 
tataued,  sometimes  in  broad  stripes,  at  others  in  large 
masses  of  black,  and  always  without  any  of  the  taste 
and  elq;ance  frequently  eidiibited  in  the  figures  marked 
on  the  persons  of  the  Tahitians.  By  Hw  latter,  the 
natives  of  the  Pearl  Islands  were  formeriy  r^jarded  with 
the  greatest  contempt,  as  teeiae  and  mafm,  savages  and 
barbarians.  It  was  some  months  since  they  had  arrived 
from  their  native  islands,  which  they  had  left  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  books  and  teachera  for  their 
countrymen.  From  the  time  of  their  landing,  Pomare 
had  taken  them  itnder  his  protection;  and  when  he 
came  over  to  ISmeq,  they  followed  in  his  train. 

A  consideiaUe  party  of  the  Ava  tribe  came  one 
day  to  the  printing-ofKce,  to  see  the  press.  YiThen  they 
were  admitted,  and  beheld  the  native  printer  at  work, 
their  smrprlse  and  astonishment  were  truly  affecting* 
They  were  some  time  before  they  would  approach  very 
near,  and  appeared  at  a  loss  whether  to  consider  it  aa  an 
animal  or  a  machine.  As  their  languid  is  strikingly 
analogous  to  that  spoken  in  the  Society  Islands,  I 
entered  into  conversation  with  them.  They  were  very 
urgent  to  be  supplied  with  spelling-books,  which  I 
regretted  my  inability  to  effect  to  any  extent,  as  our 
edition  was  nearly  expended.  Learning  that  they  had 
discontkiued  idol-worship,  t  asked  why  they  had  aban- 
doned their  gods.  They  replied,  that  they  were  evU 
spnits,  and  had  never  done  them  any  good,  but  had 
caused  frequent  and  desolating  wars.     Moorea,*  they 

*  He  had  been  a  profeMor  of  Cbristianity,  and  a  pnpil  in  the  Mission- 
school  some  time  before  ovr  aiiiTa]« 
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said^  was  their  teacher^  and  had  mstructed  them  con«* 
ceming  the  true  Gt>d,  for  whose  worship  in  the  island 
of  Anaa,*  whence  most  of  them  came^  they  had  already 
erected  three  chapels* 

But  little  time  was  allowed  for  the  drying  of  the  printed 
sheets*  The  natives  were  in  want  of  books^  and  most 
eager  for  them:  the. first  inquiry  of  every  party  that 
arrived^  usually  was^  '^  When  will  the  books  be  ready  ?" 
The  presses  were  therefore  fixed^  and^  having  acquired 
some  knowledge  of  bookbinding  as  well  as  printings 
before  leaving  England^  I  proceeded^  as  soon  as  the 
printing  was  finished^  to  bindings  though  but  inadequately 
furnished  with  materials. 

The  first  bound  copy  was  sent  to  Papetoiu^  and  is 
stilly  I  believe,  in  Mr.  Nott's  possession;  the  second, 
half-bound  in  red  morocco,  was  presented  to  the  king, 
who  evidently  received  it  with  high  satisfaction*  The 
queen  and  chiefs  were  next  supplied,  and  preparations 
made  for  meeting  the  demands  of  the  people.  In  order 
to  preserve  the  books,  it  was  deemed  inexpedient 
to  give  them  into  the  hands  of  the  natives,  either 
unbound,  or  merely  covered  as  pamphlets*  We  had 
only  a  small  quantity  of  mill-boards,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  increase  them  on  the  spot  *,  a  large  quantity  of  native 
cloth,  made  with  the  bark  of  a  tree,  was  therefore  pur* 
chased,  and  females  employed   to   beat  a  number  of 

* 

layers  or  folds  together,  usiuJly  from  seven  to  ten* 
These  were  afterwards  submitted  to  the  action  of  a 
powerful  upright  screw-press,  and^  when  gradually  dried, 
formed  a  good  stiff  pasteboard.  For  their  covers^  the 
few  sheep-skins  brought  from  England  were  cut  into  slips 
for  the  backs  and  comers,  and  a  large  bundle  of  old 

*  Prince  of  Wales's  Island 
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newspapers  dyed^  for  corers  to  the  sides.  In  stainiag 
these  papers,  they  were  covered  orer  with  the  juioe  of 
the  stems  of  the  moiuitaln  plantain,  or  fei.  The  young 
plants  brought  from  the  mountains  were  g^ierally  two 
or  three  inches  in  diameter  at  the  lower  end.  The  root 
was  cut  off  above  the  part  that  had  been  in  the  ground, 
and  the  stem  being  then  fixed  over  a  vessel,  half  a  pint 
sometinies  of  thick  purple  juice  exuded  from  it*  This 
was  imsiediately  spread  upon  the  pi^^er,  imparting  to 
the  riieet,  when  dried  in  the  sim,  a  rich  glossy  purple 
colour,  which  remained  as  long  as  the  paper  lasted.  If 
lime-juice  was  aprinlded  upon  it,  a  beautiful  and  ddicate 
pink  was  prodnced.  When  the  juice  of  the  fei  wae 
allowed  to  remain  till  the  next  day,  the  liquor  became 
HUich  thinner,  assumed  a  brownish  red  tinge,  and  im-* 
parted  only  a  slight  colour  to  the  paper* 

The  poocess  of  binding  appeared  to  the  natives  much 
more  simple  Ihan  that  of  printing ;  yet,  in  addition  to 
those  whom  we  wem  endearouring  to  instruct,  each  of 
the  prittcipni  ehiefis  sent  one  ot  his  most  clever  men,  to 
learn  how  to  put  a  bode  together.  For  some  time  we 
bound  every  book  that  was  given  to  Ihe  natires ;  but  our 
msterials  being  expended  long  before  they  wfstt  supplied, 
and  the  people  continuing  impatient  for  the  books, 
even  in  sheets—* rather  than  keep  them  destitute  of  the 
SeriptucB  already  printed,  they  were  thus  distributed. 

Those  among  the  aatiyes  who  hM  learned  to  bind 
were  now  overwhelmed  with  business,  and  derived  no  in- 
consideriAde  emolument  from  their  tsade,  as  they  required 
eadi  person  to  bring  the  pasteboard  neceiisary  for  his  own 
books,  and  idoo  a  pieee  of  don  or  leather  for  the  baek, 
or  for  the  whole  coirer.  Many  spon  learned  to  sew  the 
sheets  together,  others  cut  pieces  of  wood  very  thin, 

3f 
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instead  of  pasteboard^  which  were  fastened  to  the  sides ; 
the  edges  of  the  leaves  were  then  cut  with  a  knife ;  and 
the  book  used  in  this  state  daily^  while  the  owner  was 
searching  for  a  skin  or  a  piece  of  leather^  with  which  to 
cover  it  for  more  effectual  preservation.  This  was  the 
most  difficult  article  to  procure^  and  many  books  were 
used  in  this  state  for  many  months. 

Leather  was  now  the  article  in  greatest  requisition 
among  all  classes;  and  the  poor  animals^  that  had  hereto- 
fore lived  in  undisturbed  ease  and  freedom^  were  hunted 
solely  for  their  skins.  .  The  printing-office  was  converted 
into  a  tanyard ;  old  canoes,  fiUed  with  lime-water,  were 
prepared;  and  all  kinds  of  skins  brought  to  have  the 
hair  extracted,  and  the  oily  matters  dissipated.  It  was 
quite  amusing  to  see  goats'  dogs'  and  cats'  skins 
collected  to  be  prepared  for  book-covers.  Sometimes  they 
procured  the  tough  skin  of  a  large  dog,  or  an  old  goat^ 
with  long  shaggy  matted  hair  and  beard  attached  to  it,  of 
the  thin  skin  of  a  wild  kitten  taken  in  the  mountains.  As 
soon  as  the  natives  had  seen  how  they  were  prepared, 
which  was  simply  by  extracting  the  hair  and  the  oil, 
they  did  this  at  their  own  houses;  and  in  walking 
through  the  district  at  this  period,  no  object  was  more 
common  than  a  skin  stretched  on  a  frame,  and  suspended 
on  the  branch  of  a  tree,  to  dry  in  the  sun. 

All  the  books,  hitherto  in  circulation  among  the 
people,  had  been  gratuitously  distributed;  but  when 
the  first  portion  of  Scripture  was  finished,  as  it  was 
a  larger  book  than  had  yet  been  published,  it  was 
thought  best  to  receive  a  small  equivalent  for  it,  lest 
the  people  should  expect  that  books  afterwards  printed 
would  be  given  also,  and  lest,  from  :the  circumstance 
of  their  receiving  them  without  payment,  they  should  be 
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induced  to  undervalue  them.  A  small  quantity  of  cocoa- 
nut  oil^  the  article  they  could  most  easily  procure^  was 
therefore  demanded  for  each  book^  and  cheerfully  paid 
by  every  native.  This  was  not  done  with  a  view  of 
deriving  any  profit  from  the  sale  of  the  books^  but 
merely  to  teach  the  people  their  value ;  as  no  higher 
price  was  required  than  what  it  was  supposed  would 
cover  the  expense  of  piq>er  and  printing  materials^ — and 
we  still  continued  to  distribute  elementary  books  gra- 
tuitously. 

The  season  occupied  in  the  printing  and  binding  of 
these  books  was  one  of  incessant  labour^  which,  in  a 
tropical  climate,  and  a  season  when  the  sun  was  ver- 
tical, was  often  found  exceedingly  oppressive)  yet  it 
was  one  of  the  happiest  periods  of  my  life.  It  was 
cheering  to  behold  the  people  so  prepared  to  receive 
the  sacred  volume,  and  anxious  to  possess  it.  I 
have  frequently  seen  thirty  or  forty  canoes  from 
distant  parts  of  Eimeo,  or  froni  some  other  island, 
lying  along  the  beach)  in  each  of  which,  five  or  six  per- 
sons had  arrived — ^whose  only  errand  was  to  procure 
copies  of  the  Scriptures.  For  these  many  waited  five  or 
six  weeks,  while  they  were  printing.  Sometimes  I  have 
seen  a  canoe  arrive  with  six  or  ten  persons  for  books ) 
who  when  they  Iiave  landed,  have  brought  a  large 
bundle  of  letters,  perhaps  thirty  or  forty,  written  on 
plantain  leaves,  and  rolled  up  like  a  scroll.  These  let* 
vers  had  been  written  by  individuals,  who  were  unable 
to  come  and  apply  personally  for  a  book,  and  had 
therefore  thus  sent,  in  order  to  procure  a  copy. 
Often,  when  standing  at  my  door,  which  was  but  a 
short  distance  from  the  sea-beach,  as  I  have  gazed 
on  the  varied  beauties  of  the  rich  and  glowing  land- 
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scape>  and  the  truljr  plcturefrque  appetaoiGe  of  tht 
isiluad  ctf  Tahiti^  fourteen  at  eighteen  mileB  distant^  the 
ftCene  has  beta  enlivened  hf  the  light  and  naatila8*lik# 
Mdl  of  the  buoyant  canoe,  finit  seen  ih  the  distant  hoii* 
zon  as  a  small  white  speek^  sometimes  scarcely  disti]ip< 
gttishable  from  the  crest  of  the  waters,  ai  others  faorii* 
liantly  ifeflecting  the  last  rays  of  the  retiring  sun^  and  ap« 
peering  lA  bold  and  beautiful  relief  before 

**  The  impassioned  splendour  of  those  clouds 
That  wait  upon  the  sun  at  his  departure." 

The  effect  of  this  magnificent  scene  has  often 
been  heightened  by  the  impression  that  the  vdjragers, 
whose  approaching  bark  became  every  moment  more 
eonspituons  among  the  surromiding  Objects,  were  not 
eoming  in  search  of  pearls  or  gems,  but  the  more 
valuable  treasure  contained  in  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
deemed  by  them  ^^mor^  precious  than  gold,  yea^ 
than  much  fine  gold."  One  evening,  about  sunset,  a 
canoe  from  TUiiti  with  five  men  atrived  on  this  errand* 
They  landed  on  the  beach,  lowered  their  sail,  and, 
drawing  tiieir  canoes  on  the  sand,  hastened  to  my  natit^ 
dwellihg.  I  met  them  at  the  door,  and  asked  them 
their  errand.  Laiay  or  li  parau  na  Lmkay  ^*  Luke, 
or.  The  word  of  Luke,"  was  the  simultaneous  reply, 
aceotnpanied  with  the  exhibition  of  the  bamboo»caneir 
filled  with  cocoa-nut  oil  which  they  held  up  in  their 
hands,  and  had  brought  as  payment  for  the  copies  re- 
quired. I  told  them  I  had  none  ready  thdt  night,  but 
tiiat  if  they  would  come  on  the  morrow,  I  Would  give 
them  as  many  as  they  needed ;  recommending  them,  in 
the  mean  time,  to  go  and  lodge  tritlk  some  friend  in  the 
village.    Twilight  in  the  tropics  is  always  short,  it  soon 
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p^w  dork ;  I  triditd  them  good  nH^,  and  nftenrardi 
tetired  to  rest,  mxppoinng  thejr  bad  gone  to  sleep  at  the 
houBe  of  aome  friend  |  lnit>  on  looking  out  of  my 
window  about  daybreak^  I  saw  these  five  men  lying 
along  on  the  gronnd  on  the  oataide  of  my  house^ 
their  only  bed  b^ing  some  platted  oocoa-nut  leaves^  and 
tlteif  only  covering  the  large  native  cloth  they  usually 
trear  over  their  ihoulders.  I  haatfened  out,  and  aaked 
them  iS  they  had  been  there  all  night :  they  said  they 
had !  I  then  Inquired  why  they  did  not,  aa  I  had  directed 
ihem^  go  and  lodge  at  aomehouie,  and  come  again*  Their 
answer  surprised  and  delighted  me :  they  said^  *^  We 
were  afindd  that,  had  we  gone  awuy,  some  one  mi^t  have 
come  before  ue  thia  mornings  and  haire  taken  what 
books  yon  had  to  spare^  and  ihM  we  ahoold  haire 
been  obliged  to  return  withottA  any;  therefbare^  afbes 
you  left  ns  last  nighty  w«  determined  nol;  to  go 
away  till  we  had  ptocttted  tbe  books.''  I  called  them 
into  the  printing-office^  and,  aa  aoon  aa  I  could  put  the 
sheets  together,  gave  Aem  each  a  copy;  diey  then  re- 
<{uested  two  copicB  more,  one  for  a  mother,  the  other 
for  a  sister ;  for  which  they  had  brought  payment.  I 
gave  these  also.  Each  wrapped  his  book  up  ia  n 
^ieee  of  white  native  ctofh,  put  it  in  his  bosom,  wished 
me  good  morning,  and  without,  I  believe^  eating  at 
drinking,  or  calling  on  any  person  in  the  settlemeiit, 
hastened  to  the  beach,  launched  their  catide,  boieied  theix 
matting  sail,  and  steered  revoking  to  tiMir  nalive  Island* 
This  is  only  one  instance  among  many  that  occurred  at 
the  time,  both  at  Afareaitu  and  Papetoai,  exhibiting 
the  ardent  desire  of  the  people  in  general  to  possess  the 
Scriptures  as  soon  as  they  could  be  prepared  for  iibtm. 
They  frequently  expressed  their  tqiprehensioni»  lest  th^ 
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number  of  the  books  should  not  be  sufficient'  for  those 
who  were  waiting ;  and  have  more  than  once  told  us,  that 
the  fear  of  being  disappointed  has  often  deprived  them 
of  sleep. 

Many  were  doubtless  influenced  by  motives  of 
curiosity,  others  by  a  desire  to  possess  an  article  of  pro*- 
perty  now  so  highly  esteemed  by  aU  parties,  but  many 
were  certainly  influenced  by  a  desire  to  become  more 
fully  acquainted  with  the  revelation  God  had  made  to 
man,  and  to  read  for  themselves,  in  their  own  language, 
those  truths  that  were  able  to  make  them  ^^  wise  unto 
salvation/'  By  some,  after  the  first  emotion  of  curiosity 
had  subsided,  the  books  were  probably  neglected;  but 
by  most  they  were  carefully  and  regularly  read,  becom- 
ing at  once  the  constant  companion  of  their  possessors, 
and  the  source  of  their  highest  enjoyment. 

When  the  Grospel  of  Luke  was  finished,  an  edition  of 
Hymns  in  the  native  language  was  printed,  partly  origi* 
nal  and  partly  translations  from  our  most  approved  Eng- 
lish compositions ;  and  although  the  book  was  but  smaU^ 
it  was  acceptable  to  the  people,  who  are  exceedingly 
fond  of  metrical  compositions,  their  history  and  tradi- 
tions having  been  preserved  in  a  metrical  kind  of  bal- 
lad. This  circumstance  rendered  the  Hymn*book  which 
was  completed  at  Huahine,  quite  a  favourite,  and  af- 
forded the  means,  not  only  of  assisting  them  in  tihe 
matter  of  their  praises  to  Almighty  God,  but  enabled 
them  to  convey  the  most  important  truths  of  revelation 
in  the  manner  most  attractive  and  familiar  to  the  naUve 
mind. 

While  engaged  in  these  labours,  the  principal  object 
besides,  that  occupied  our  attention,  was  the  study  of 
the  language.    Several  hours   every  day  were  devoted 
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to  its  acquisition,  and  twice  a  week  we  met,  when  we 
were  assisted  by  the  instractions  of  Mr.  Davies,  who 
favoured  us  with  the  use  of  his  maimscript  vocabu^ 
lary,  and  the  outlines  of  a  grammar,  which  he  had  pre-^ 
pared  several  years  before.  In  addition  to  these  means, 
I  found  the  composing,  or  setting,  of  the  types  for  the 
Tahitian  books,  the  best  method  of  acquiring  all  that  was 
printed  in  the  lang^uage*  Every  letter  in  every  word 
passing  repeatedly,  not  only  under  my  eye,  but  through 
my  hand,  I  acquired  almost  mechanically  the  orthogra* 
phy.  The  number  of  natives  by  whom  we  were  always 
surrounded,  afforded  the  best  opportunities  for  learning 
the  meaning  of  those  words  which  we  did  not  imder- 
stand.  The  structure  of  many  sentences  was  also 
acquired  by  the  same  means )  and,  in  much  less  thaa 
twelve  months,  I  could  converse  familiarly  on  any 
common  subject. 

My  acqidsition  of  the  language  was  thus  facilitated 
by  attention  to  the  printing  in  the  native  language. 
The  use  of  the  press  in  the  different  islands,  we  natu* 
rally  regard  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  human  agen« 
cies  that  can  be  employed  in  forming  the  mental  and 
moral  character  of  the  inhabitants,  imparting  to  their 
pursuits  a  salutary  direction,  and  elevating  the  whole 
community.  It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  correctly  the 
advantages  already  derived  from  this  important  engine 
of  improvement.  The  sacred  scriptures,  and  the  codes 
of  laws,  are  the  only  standard  works  of  importance  yet 
printed.  The  whole  of  the  New,  and  detached  portions 
of  the  Old  Testament,  have  been  finished,  and  the 
remaining  parts  are  in  progress. 

In  the  native  language,  they  also  possess  Old 
and  New  Testament  histories — several   large   editions 
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^  epeUing'-books^  reading  lesMins^  and  diffsrent 
CsalecbiiHlii^*-^  short  iyitem  of  arilihnietic-<*'4lie  codes 
of  Utv8  for  the  difierent  ialiuids^— regulationg  for  barter, 
and  their  iotercoune  with  aUpping*  Numenius  fwl* 
dresiiea  on  the  euisgect  of  ChriBtian  practiee*«Hieverat 
editioas  of  the  aatiTe  fajiiin-h0ok**«4he  repofts  of  their 
iiSerexA  Sodedea-^^^iid^  lastly,  they  have  commenoed  a 
periodical  puhfication  called  the  Bepository.  I  ha^e  re^ 
eeived  the  first  number,  aad  most  earnestly  hope  they 
wUl  be  able  to  carry  it  on.  Every  irork  yet  printed  has 
been  pr^azed  by  the  MisBionariea^  with  the  assistance  of 
the  moet  inteUigent  among  the  people.  But  we  look 
fbrwflid,  with  pleasing  antieipatioD,  to  the  time  when  tiie 
natives  themselres  shall  become  writers.  In  the  investi- 
gation Mid  jUuetration  of  many  things  connected  with 
the  peculiar  genius  aad  diaracter  of  their  own  country- 
men, they  will  have  advantages  which  no  individual,  who 
)s  a  fiDreigner,  caa  eiver  possess ;  and  we  may  hope  that 
the  tkae  is  not  far  distant,  when  they  will  not  only  have 
standard  works  by  iwlxve  authors,  but  that  their  periodi- 
cal Utemlmre  mil  ciieulate  widely^  and  spread  know- 
ledge and  pi^  among  all  dlassep  of  tiie  people. 
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CHAP.   XV. 

Arrival  of  IkffBsioiiarieB  from  England—- Retrospect  of  labour  at  Alaieaita 
— Honesty  of  the  people— D^Murture  from  Eime<H- Voyage  to  the 
Secdety  Islands — ^Appearance  of  Huahine— Fa-re  harboar  and  sur- 
rounding country — Accommodations  on  shore — Building  and  launching 
of  the  Haweis^-Re-occupation  of  Matavai — New  stations  in  Tahiti — 
Journeys  across  the  interior  of  Eimeo — ^Village  of  Tamai — State  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Huahine — Commencement  of  Missionary  labours — 
Influence  of  presents  to  the  people. 

About  a  month  after  our  departure  from  Papetou, 
Mr.  Orsmond,  who  had  sailed  from  England  about  July, 
1816,  arrived  at  Eimeo,  and,  after  residing  some  time 
with  the  Missionaries  at  Papetoai,  he  removed  to 
Afareaitu,  pursued  harmoniously  with  us  the  study  of 
the  language,  assisted  in  preparing  books  for  the 
people,  and  in  other  duties  of  the  station,  and  subse- 
quently accompanied  us  to  the  the  Leeward  Islands. 
On  the  17th  of  November,  in  the  same  year,  Messrs. 
Bourne,  Darling,  Piatt,  and  Williams,  with  their  wives, 
who  sailed  from  England  17th  November,  1816,  reached 
the  islands.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Threlkeld,  who  had  sailed 
with  us  from  England,  but  had  been  obliged  by  domestic 
affliction  to  remain  at  Rio  Janeiro,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Barff,  who  had  originally  left  England  with  Mt.  Ors- 
mond,  joined  us  by  the  same  conveyance.  This  event 
was  truly  cheering  to  their  predecessors,  conveying 
the  strongest  evidence  of  the  desire,  on  the  part  of  the 

3g 
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Society  at  home,  to  relieve  them  from  every  distressing 
anxiety  as  to  their  successors,  and  to  afford  every  aid 
in  the  prosecution  of  their  important  and  extending 
work.  To  us  it  was  a  matter  of  gratitude  and  satis- 
faction. With  some  who  had  now  arrived,  we  had 
parted  nearly  two  years  before  in  our  native  land; 
others  we  had  left  among  strangers  on  a  foreign  shore; 
but  we  were  now,  in  the  providence  of  God,  brought 
together  under  circumstances  peculiarly  encouraging; 
and  not  only  permitted  to  enjoy  each  others'  society, 
but  to  combine  our  eneigies  for  the  advancement  of  that 
cause  to  which  our  lives  were  devoted. 

The  arrival  of  so  large  a  reinforcement  enabled  the 
Missionaries  to  make  arrangements  for  re-occupying 
their  original  station  in  Tahiti,  and  establishing  a  Mis- 
sion in  the  Society,  or,  as  they  are  usually  termed,  when 
spoken  of  in  connexion  with  Tahiti  and  Eimeo,  the 
Leeward  Islands,  It  was,  however,  thought  desirable 
that  no  division  of  their  numbers  should  take  place 
until  the  vessel,  which  had  been  commenced  building 
soon  after  the  return  from  Port  Jackson,  should  be 
finished,  and  the  works  prepared  for  the  press  were 

printed. 

As  soon  as  these  objects  were  accomplished^  we  pre- 
pared to  remove  to  the  island  of  Huahine,  the  most 
windward  of  the  group  properly  called  the  Socibtt 
Islands.  This  name  was  given  to  the  cluster  (which 
includes  Sir  Charles  Sander's  Island,  Huahine,  Rdatea, 
Tahaa,  Borabor%  Maupiti  or  Maurua,  Tubal,  and  the 
small  islets  surrounding  them,)  by  Captain  Cook,  in 
honour  of  the  Royal  Society,  at  whose  recommenda- 
tion the  voyages  to  the  South  Seas,  which  led  to  their 
discovery,  were  undertaken. 
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The  king^  and  many  of  the  chiefs  of  Tahiti  and  Eimeo^ 
appeared  to  lament  the  removal  of  the  press;  but  as 
Mr,  Bourne^  who  was  acquainted  with  the  art  of  print- 
ings had  a  small  press  and  types^  and  others  had  been 
requested  from  England^  it  was  the  less  to  be  regretted. 
The  principal  object  attempted  in  the  establishment  of 
a  station  at  Afareaitu  having  been  accomplished^  we 
left  our  houses  and  gardens^  and  took  a  most  affec- 
tionate leave  of  our  friends^  who  evinced  great  regret 
at  our  departure. 

The  season  we  had  spent  with  them  had  been  to  us  a 
period  of  no  ordinary  activity  and  excitement,  and 
would  probably  be  regarded  by  them  as  forming  an 
era  in  their  history.  We  trust  some  advantage  was 
derived  from  the  instructions  they  had  received;  and 
we  have  every  reason  to  remember,  with  gratitude  and 
satisfaction,  the  hospitality  and  kindness  we  experienced. 
Once  a  week,  the  people  of  Maatea,  a  neighbouring 
district,  brought  our  family  a  present  of  bread-fruit, 
and  other  articles  of  food ;  the  inhabitants  of  Afareuta, 
and  the  district  of  Teavaro,  took  a  similar  one  to  our 
companions.  We  reposed  the  most  entire  confidence 
in  the  people,  and  had  no  reason  to  regret  even  the 
exposure  of  our  property.  We  were  robbed  by  an 
English  servant,  whom  we  had  taken  from  Port  Jack- 
son, of  linen  and  clothing;  but,  although  we  had  no 
lock,  and  for  a  long  time  no  bolt  on  our  door,  (which,  when 
fastened,  a  native  could  at  any  time  have  opened,  by 
putting  his  hand  through  the  sticks  and  pushing  back 
the  bolt,)  and  though  sometimes  the  door  was  left  open 
all  night, — ^yet  we  do  not  know  that  one  single  article 
was  stolen  from  us  by  the  natives,  during  the  eighteen 
months  we  resided  among  them. 
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I  have  visited  the  district  only  once  since;  and 
although  welcomed  with  every  expression  of  pleasure 
by  the  people^  I  experienced  a  sensation  of  melancholy 
interest^  in  walking  over  the  garden^  the  fences  of 
which  had  been  taken  down^  and  a  few  flourishing 
shrubs  only  remained,  to  mark  its  original  situation. 
Most  of  the  valuable  plants  had  been  removed  by  the 
people  to  their  own  gardens,  as  the  spot  selected  by  me 
was  not  one  which  they  would  have  preferred.  A  few 
cocoa-nuts  which  I  had  planted  near  the  printing-office 
appeared  to  thrive,  as  they  were  protected  by  a  light 
fence  round  each  of  the  trees. 

The  vessel  came  round,  took  our  goods,  and  the 
articles  belonging  to  the  printing-office,  &c.,  on  board, 
and  proceeded  to  Papetoai,  where  we  shipped  our  cattle. 
On  tixe  eighteenth  of  June,  1818,  Mr.  Davies,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Williams,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orsmond,  Mrs.  Ellis,  and 
myself,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  the  principal  chiefis, 
sailed  from  Eimeo  to  the  Leeward  Islands.  We  arrived 
at  Huahine  late  on  the  evening  of  the  following  day, 
and  some  of  our  party  went  on  shore,  but  it  was  not  till 
the  morning  of  the  20th  that  we  reached  the  anchor- 
age in  Fare  harbour. 

Here  I  looked  abroad  with  new  and  mingled  emo- 
tions on  the  scene  in  which  I  was  to  commence 
my  labours,  and  probably  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  my  life.  The  clear  sky  was  reflected  in  the  unruffled 
waters  of  the  bay,  which  was  bordered  with  a  fine  beach 
strewed  with  various  shells.  The  luxuriant  convolvulus, 
presenting  its  broad  and  shining  leaves  in  strikiiig 
contrast  with  the  white  coral  and  sand,  spread  its  vines 
across  the  beach,  even  to  the  margin  of  the  water,  over 
which  the  slender  shrub  or  the  flowering  tree  often 
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extended  their  verdant  branches^  while  the  groves  of 
stately  bread-fruit,  and  the  clumps  of  umbrageous  calh^ 
phyllumy  or  tamanu  trees,  and  the  tall  and  gracefully  wav- 
ing cocoa-nuts,  shaded  the  different  parts  of  the  shore. 

The  district  of  Fa-rCy  bordering  the  harbour  of  the 
same  name,  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  or  two  miles,  in 
length,  and  reaches  from  the  shore  to  the  centre  of 
the  island.  It  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  a  range  of 
mountains  separating  it  from  the  district  of  Haapape, 
and  on  the  north  by  the  small  district  of  Buaoa,  whence  a 
long,  bleak  point  of  land,  called  the  FctaaOy  extending  a 
considerable  distance  into  the  sea,  and  covered  with  tall 
cocoa-nut  trees,  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  shore, 
and  the  security  of  the  harbour.  A  ridge  of  inferior 
hills  divides  the  district  in  the  centre,  and  it  greatly 
increases  the  picturesque  appearance  of  its  scenery.  A 
small  river  rises  on  the  northern  side  of  this  ridge,  and, 
flowing  along  the  boundary  between  the  two  districts, 
meets  the  sea  exactly  opposite  the  northern  entrance. 
Another  stream,  more  broad  and  rapid,  rises  at  the  head 
of  the  principal  valley,  and  flows  in  a  circuitous 
course  to  the  southern  part  of  the  bay.  The  district  is 
well  watered  and  wooded.  The  lower  hills,  at  the  time 
of  our  arrival,  were  clothed  with  verdure,  and  the 
mountains  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  whose  summits 
appeared  to  penetrate  the  clouds,  were  often  entirely 
covered  with  trees.  All  was  rich  and  luxuriant  in 
vegetation,  but  it  was  the  richness  and  the  luxuriance 
of  a  wilderness;  scarcely  a  trace  of  human  culture 
could  be  seen,  yet  I  could  but  think  the  scene 

"How  fair. 
Were  it  but  from  Bin  refined : 
Man  how  free,  how  happy  here, 
Were  he  pure  as  God  is  kind." 
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A  few  natiye  houses  were  visible:  there  were  not 
probfiUy  more  than  ten  or  twelve  in  the  district,  and 
the  inhabitants  might  be  occasionally  seen  guiding  the 
light  canoe  across  the  bay,  or  leisurely  walking  beneath 
the  grateful  shade  of  the  spreading  trees.  They  were 
the  rude  untutored  tenants  of  the  place;  their  appearanee 
and  their  actions  were  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  scenes 
of  wildness  by  which  they  were  surrounded.  The 
only  clothing  most  of  them  wore  was  a  girdle  of  cloth 
bound  loosely  round  the  waist,  and  a  shade  of  cocoar 
nut  leaves  o^er  their  foreheads.  Notwithstanding  tJiia, 
it  was  impossible  to  behold  without  emotion  either 
the  scenery  or  the  inhabitants.' 

The  accompanying  Plate  exhibits  an  accurate  repre* 
sentation  of  the  outline  and  character  of  the  scenery'  in 
the  north-eastern  parts  of  the  district  and  harbour, 
although  it  was  taken  at  a  period  subsequent  to  our 
arrival,  when  the  landscape  had  been  improved  by  partially 
clearing  the  ground  near  the  shore,  and  erecting  a  num« 
ber  of  houses. 

In  the  forenoon  of  the  day  after  we  came  to  anchor, 
accompanied  by  Matapuupuu,  we  walked  through  the 
district,  in  search  of  a  hous3  for  Mr.  Orsmond  and  myself, 
and  at  length  selected  one  on  the  southern  side  of  the  bay; 
belonging  to  Taaroarii,  the  young  chief  of  the  island, 
while  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams  were  accommodated  with 
another  belonging  to  Maau,  a  raatira,  who  resided  near 
the  anchorage.  Towards  noon,  our  goods  were  most  of 
them  landed,  and  taken  into  our  new  habitation.  It  was 
a  large  oval  building,  standing  within  ten  or  twelve 
yards  of  the  sea,  without  either  partitions  or  even  sides, 
consbting  simply  of  a  large  roof,  supported  by  three 
pillars  along  the  centre,  and  a  number  round  the  sides. 
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The  floor  was  composed  of  stones^  sandj  and  clay* 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orsmond  occupied  one  end,  and  we  took 
up  our  abode  in  the  other. 

When  our  goods,  &c.  were  all  brought  under  its  cover, 
and  the  boats  had  returned  to  the  ship,  we  sat  down  to 
rest,  and  could  not  avoid  gazing  on  the  scenes  around 
us,  before  we  began  to  adjust  our  luggage.  Large 
fragments  of  rock  were  scattered  at  the  base  of  the 
mountains  that  rose  on  one  side  of  our  dwelling,  the 
sea  rolled  within  a  few  yards  on  the  other,  and  in  each 
direction  along  the  shore  there  was  one  wild  and  uncul- 
tivated wilderness.  A  pair  of  cattle  that  we  had  brought 
from  New  South  Wales,  with  a  young  calf,  all  of  which 
had  been  landed  from  the  ship  during  the  morning, 
were  tied  to  an  adjacent  bread-fruit  tree ;  two  or  three 
milch  goats  from  Eimeo,  fastened  together  by  bands 
of  hibiscus  bark  tied  round  their  horns,  had  already 
taken  their  station  on  the  craggy  projections  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  and  were  cropping  the  herbage 
that  grew  in  the  fissures  of  the  rocks.  One  of  our 
little  ones  was  smiling  in  the  lap  of  its  native  nurse, 
while  the  other  was  playing  on  the  dried  grass  lying 
by  the  side  of  the  boxes  on  which  we  were  sitting, 
and  the  natives,  under  the  full  influence  of  highly  ex- 
cited curiosity  thronged  around  us  in  such  numbers 
as  to  impede  the  circulation  of  the  air. 

Our  first  effort  was  to  prepare  some  refreshment. 
The  chiefs  had  sent  us  a  present  of  bread-fruit  and 
fish.  A  native  youth,  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age, 
leaving  the  crowd,  came  forward,  and  asked  if  he  should 
cook  us  some  bread-fruit.  We  accepted  his  offer ;  he 
became  a  faithful  servant,  and  continued  with  us  till  we 
removed  from  the  islands.      He  fixed  two  large  stones 
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in  the  ground  for  a  fire-place^  and,  bringing  a  bundle 
of  dry  sticks  from  the  adjacent  bushes,  lighted  a  fire 
between  the  stones,  upon  which  he  placed  the  tea-kettle. 
While  he  was  employed  in  dressing  our  bread-fruit,  &c. 
we  removed  some  of  the  boxes,  piled  up  our  luggage 
as  compactly  as  we  could,  and,  when  the  food  was 
prepared,  sat  down  to  a  pleasant  repast  of  fried  fish, 
bread-fruit,  and  plantains,  cocoa-nut  milk,  and  tea. 
As  a  beverage,  we  always  preferred  the  latter,  although 
the  former  is  exceedingly  pleasant. 

The  large  island  of  Raiatea  lies  immediately  to 
the  west  of  Fare  harbour,  and,  by  the  time  we  had 
finished  our  meal,  the  sun  was  partly  hid  behind  the 
high  and  broken  summits  of  its  mountains.  This 
admonished  us  to  prepare  our  sleeping-place,  as 
the  twilight  is  short,  and  we  were  not  sure  of  pro- 
curing lights  for  the  evening.  The  natives  cut 
down  four  stout  sticks  from  the  neighbouring  trees; 
these  we  fixed  in  the  earthen  floor,  and  fastening  sheets 
and  native  cloth  from  one  to  the  other,  enclosed  our 
bed-room ;  a  couple  of  chests  were  carried  into  it,  upon 
which  we  spread  our  bed,  making  up  one  for  the  chil- 
dren, by  the  side  of  our  own,  on  some  packages  that  lay 
on  the  floor.  We  procured  cocoa-nut  oil,  and  when  it 
grew  dark,  breaking  a  cocoa-nut  in  half,  took  one  end, 
and  winding  a  little  cotton- wool  round  the  thin  stalk 
of  the  leaflet  of  the  tree,  fixed  it  erect  in  the  kernel  of 
the  nut.  This  we  filled  with  the  oil,  and  thus  our  lamp 
and  oil  were  entirely  the  production  of  the  cocoa-nut 
tree ;  the  small  piece  of  cotton-wick  gathered  from  the 
garden  in  Eimeo,  being  the  only  article  it  had  not 
supplied.  These  were  the  only  kind  of  lamps  we  had 
for    some    years,    and,   though    rude    in    appearance^ 
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gave  a  good  lights  when  kept  steady^  and  sheltered  from 
the  wind.  Shortly,  however,  after  sunset  this  evening, 
the  land-breeze  came  down  from  the  momitains. 
As  we  had  no  shelter  for  our  lamp,  we  found  it 
difficult  to  keep  it  burning,  and  at  an  early  hour 
retired  to  rest,  tying  our  screen  down  with  strips  of 
bark,  to  prevent  its  being  blown  aside  by  the  wind. 
Notwithstanding  the  novelty  of  our  situation,  the 
exposure  to  the  air  from  the  mountains,  the  roaring 
of  the  heavy  surf  on  the  reefs,  the  inroads  of  dogs,  pigs, 
and  natives,  with  no  other  shelter  than  a  pile  of  boxes ; 
we  passed  a  comfortable  night,  and  rose  refreshed  in 
the  morning,  thankful  for  the  kind  protection  we  had 
experienced,  gratified  also  to  find  that  no  article  of 
oar  property  had  been  stolen,  though  all  was  unavoid- 
ably exposed. 

The  vessel  that  had  conveyed  us  from  Eimeo  to 
Huahine,  and  in  the  building  of  which  the  Missionaries 
were  engaged  when  we  arrived,  had  been  undertaken 
jointly  by  them  and  the  king,  at  the  recommendation 
of  the  Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  and  the  Rev» 
S.  Marsden.  The  king  proposed  to  find  materials,  and 
the  Missionaries  labour.  By  this  means  they  hoped 
they  might  be  enabled  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  the 
natives  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  induce  them  to  de- 
sire to  build  ships  for  themselves.  It  was  intended 
to  employ  the  vessel  in  the  pearl-fishery,  among  the 
Paumotu  Islands  to  the  eastward;  to  work  her  with 
native  seamen ;  to  take  the  pearls,  and  mother-of-pearl 
shell,  to  Port  Jackson ;  bringing  from  that  settlement 
tools,  cutlery,  and  manufactured  goods  for  the  natives, 
and  supplies  for  the  Mission ;  thus  proving,  at  the  same 
time,  a  means  of  stimulating  the  people  to  habits  of 

3h 
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industry,  and  defraying  to  a  certain  degree  the  expenses 
of  the  Mission.  Such  were  the  views  with  which  the 
building  of  the  vessel  was  undertaken ;  but  cifcumstances 
had  arisen  since  that  time^  which  left  but  little  hope 
that  these  ends  would  ever  be  answered.  The  work  was, 
however,  already  so  far  advanced,  that  all  parties  were 
imwilling  to  abandon  it* 

Th^  vessel,  was  about  seventy  tond  burden,  and  the 
hull  was  nearly  completed.  The  Missionaries  who  had 
arrived  imdertool:  to  complete  what  their  predecessors 
had  commenced  >  and  altiiougfa  it  was  an  undertaking 
of  great  labour,  it  was  ready  to  be  launched  in  a  few 
weeks  after  they  had  landed. 

The  7th  of  December,  1617^  heing  the  dxty  fixed 
for  the  launch,  crowds  of  ithe  inhabitants  assembled 
to  witness  the  spectacle:  when  the  preparations  were 
completed,  the  wedges  were  ttembved  3  but  as  the  Vessel 
did  not  move,  strong  ropes  were  passed  roimd  her  stem, 
and  a  tuimfoer  of  the  natives  on  each  side  hegkn  pulling 
her  tbwa;rds  die  water.  Pcfmare  Wa6  prel^ent,  and 
exerted  all  his  influence  to  stimulate  the  natives  em- 
ployed in  laimching  the  ship.  One  of  the  kihg's 
orators,  a  short,  plump,  Toxmd-faced  ma:n,  about  fifty 
years  of  age,  was  perched  upon  a  projecting  rbck  by 
the  sea-side,  vociferating  otie  of  their  ubics,  Or  songs, 
on  the  launching  of  l^eir  owil  largie  canoes,  suiting 
the  action  to.  the  word^  imd  losing  at  times  the  most 
violent  gesdcidations^  as  if  he  imagined  his  own  muscular 
powers  alonte  were  to  ittoye  the  Vessel.  They  have  a 
number  of  these  kind  of  songs^  dome  of  considerable 
length,  which  I  have  at  different  times  wtittefi  down. 
They  were  designed  to  'stimulate  the  men  who  were 
drawing  the  canoes  into  the  watcfr. 
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The  natives  employed  in  this  work  generally  laid 
down  on  tbe  beach  short  logs  of  the  cylindrical  trunk 
cf  the  cocoa-nnt  tree,  and  drew  the  canoes  over  these 
natural  rollers  into  the  sea.  Some  of  these  songs  were 
very  short,  as  '^  Jbriii  i  muoj  triU  i  muriy  e  to^e  to  tau 
vaa  ie :''  Lift  up  the  stem,  lift  up  the  stem,  and  pull,  and 
pull,  my  strong  canoe.  The  song  employed  on  the 
present  occasion  af^ared  rather  a  long  one :  I  tried  to 
comprehend  its  import,  hut,  notwithstanding  all  the 
vocifieratton  of  the  orator,  it  was  recited  with  such 
rapidity,  and  there  was  so  much  din  and  clamour  among 
the  people,  who  on  such  occasions  only  put  forth  their 
strength  in  proportion  to  the  noise  which  they  make, 
that  I  could  only  now  and  then  distinguish  the  word  paM, 
a  large  canoe  or  ship.  Had  I  been  able  to  hear  more 
distinctly,  it  is  probable  that  at  that  time  I  should  not 
have  understood  the  bard,  ^  many  words  not  in  com- 
mon use  are.  found  in  their  songs. 

At  length  the  vessel  moved  towards  the  sea^  amid 
the  shouts  of  the  assembled  multitudes.  Before,  how- 
ever, she  fairly,  floated,  m  accident  occurred,  which 
threw  a  damp  over  the  spirits  of  fdl  present.  As  she 
glided  smoothly  along  towards  the  water,  Pomare,  who 
had  stationed  himself  by  the  sea-side  fox  the  purpose^ 
gave  the  vessel  her  name,  by  throwing  a  bottle  of  wine 
at  her,  and  exclaiming*  laora  naoee  Haiweis,  Prosperity 
to  you,  O  Haweis.  It  having  been  ^eed  to  desij^nat^ 
the  first  vessel  of  any  size  built  in' the  inlands  The  H&weis, 
in  honour  of  the  late  Dr.  Haweis,  who  was  the  steady 
friend  of  the  South  Sea  Mission,  and  in  some  respects 
Bsay  be  said  to  have  be<n  its  founder. 

The  circumstance  of  the  king's  throwing  the  wine 
at  the  ship,  the  breaking  of  the  bottle,  the  red  wine 
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spreading  abroad,  and  pieces  of  glass  bottle  flying 
in  every  direction,  startled  the  natives  who  were  pull- 
ing the  ropes  on  that  side  of  the  vessel.  They  im* 
mediately  left  hold  of  the  ropes^  and  stood  gazing  in 
astonishment  alternately  at  the  king,  and  the  place 
against  which  the  bottle  had  been  thrown.  Those 
on  the  opposite  side  continued  pulling  with  all  their 
might,  and  soon  drew  the  vessel  on  one  side,  till  she 
fell.  One  simultaneous  cry,  Aub  te  paM  e,  Alas,  the 
ship !  or  Oh,  the  ship !  resounded  in  every  direction,  and 
the  king  seemed  to  think  she  would  never  be  launched. 
With  great  effort  she  was  replaced,  during  the  sfune 
afternoon,  in  an  upright  position,  and  subsequently 
launched  upon  the  bosom  of  the  Pacific,  amid  the  exult- 
ing shouts  of  the  multitudes  who  thronged  the  shores. 

The  Haweis  was  afterwards  rigged,  and  employed  in 
conveying  the  Missionary  families  to  their  respective 
stations ;  after  which  she  made  one  or  two  very  profit* 
less  voyages  to  New  South  Wales.  On  account  of  the 
heavy  expenses  attending  every  voyage,  although  it 
was  of  great  importance  to  maintun  regular  inter- 
course between  the  respective  stations,  and  between  the 
islands  and  the  colony,  it  was  found  necessary  to  dis- 
pose of  the  ship,  which  had  been  built  with  so  much  cost 
and  labour;  she  was  sold  in  New  South  Wales,  and 
is  now  employed  in  trading  between  Port  Jackson  and 
Van  Diemen's  Land. 

Although  finishing  the  vessel,  and  printing,  required 
the  greater  number  of  the  Missionaries  to  continue  in 
Eimeo,  these  duties  did  not  detain  the  whole,  but  left 
several  at  liberty  to  extend,  in  some  degree,  their 
efforts.  Matavai,  the  original  Missionary  station, 
was  the  first  that  was  re-occupied.    Mr.  Wilson,  one 
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of  the  Missionaries  who  first  landed  from  the  Royal 
Admiral  in  1801^  resumed  his  labours  here  in  the  early 
part  of  1816>  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  spot  from 
which  he  had  been  obliged  to  fly  when  the  Mission  was 
broken  up  in  the  close  of  the  year  1809^  and  not  far  from 
the  place  where  Mr.  Lewis  was  murdered, 

Mr.  Bicknelly  accompanied  by  Mr.  Tessier;^  formed  a 
station  under  the  auspices  of  Tati^  in  the  populous 
district  of  Papara.  A  new  station  was  also  commenced 
by  Mr.  Crook  and  Mr.  Bourne  at  Papaoa,  in  the  district 
of  Faa;  and  when  the  Haweis  was  finished^  Mr.  Darling 
joined  Mr.  Wilson  at  Matavai.  At  the  urgent  request 
of  Utami^  the  chief  of  the  populous  district  of  Atehuru, 
he  subsequently  commenced  a  Mission  among  his  people 
at  Bunaauia  or  Burder's  Pointy  whither  Mr*  Bourne  also 
repaired. 

The  two  stations  at  Eimeo  being  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  island^  occasioned  us  frequent  journeys  from 
A&reaitu  to  Papetoai.  These  excursions,  although  they 
gave  us  an  opportunity  of  examining  more  extensively 
the  aspect  of  the  country  and  the  state  of  its  inhabitants^ 
often  proved  fatiguing.  Sometimes  we  walked  along 
the  beach  to  Papeare,  several  miles  to  the  north  of  our 
abode — ascended  a  low  ridge  of  mountains,  extending 
nearly  to  the  sear— crossed  the  elevated  eastern  range-^ 
and  extending  through  the  defiles  and  ravines  of  the 
interior  mountains,  descended  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  island,  and  approached  the  shore  near  the  inland 
boundary  of  Opunohu  bay.  At  other  times,  we  tra- 
velled round  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  shore,  alter- 
nately walking  on  the  beach,  or,  proceeding  in  a  light 
canoe,  paddled  along  the  shallow  water  near  the  shore. 
Occasionally  we  passed  through  the  inland  vUlage  of 
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Tamae;  and  although,  whenever  we  took  this  route, 
we  had  to  walk  three  -  quarters  o£  a  mile  along  the 
n:iargin  of  the  lake,  up  to  ottr  kneea  in  water,  yet  we 
have  always  been  amply  repaid,  by  beholding  the 
neatness  of  the  gardens,  «tid  the  seqaesteied  peace  of 
the  village,  by  experiencing  the  generous  hospitality,  and 
receiving  unequivocal  proofs  of  the  simple  piety  of  its 
inhabitants^  Once  or  twice,  when  apjiroaching  Tamae 
4bout  sunrise,  we  have  met  the  natives  returning  from 
the  bushes,  whither,  by  the  break  of  day,  they  had 
retired  for  meditation  and  secret  {urayer.  Their  counte** 
nance  beamed  with  peace  and  ddijB^t^  and,  laora  oe  ia 
Jem,  la  ora  oe  i  te  .^fttco-— Petee  to  you  from  Jesus, 
Blessiug  on  you  from  God — ^waa  ibe  general  sferahi  of 
their  salutation. 

More  than  once  we  had  to  take  our  little  boy,  even 
before  he  was  three  months  old,  from  Afareaitii,  where 
he  was  bom,  to  Papetoai,  for  medical  advice. 

These  journeys  were  exceediitgly  wearisome :  retom- 
ing  from  one  of  them,  night  overtook  us  many  miles 
before  we  reached  our  home;  .we  travelled  part  of 
the  way  in  a  single  canoe,  hut  for  several  miles^  where 
there  was  no  passage  between  the  reef  and  the  shor^ 
and  the  fragile  bark  was  exposed  without  shelter  to  the 
long  heavy  billows  of  the  P^fic,  we  proceeded  along 
the  beach,  while  the  natives  rowed  the.  canoe  upon  the 
open  sea.  Two  native  female  attendants  alternately 
carried  the  child,  while  Mrs.  EUis  and  I  walked  on 
the  shore,  occasionally  dlimhing  over  the  rocks,  or  sink-' 
ing  up  to  our  ankles  in  fragments  of  coral  and  sand. 
Wearied  with  ourw^k,we  were  oblq;ed  to  rest  hkSon 
we  reached  the  place  where  we  expected  to  embark  again* 
Mrs.  Ellis,  unable  to  walk  any  further,  sat  down  upon  « 
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rock  of  coral^  and  gave  our  infant  the  "breast^  wbSe  I 
hailed  the  natives^  and  directed  tfaeto  to  bring  the  canoe 
over  the  reef,  and  take  ns  on  board.  Happily  for  ng,  the 
evening  was  fair,  the  moon  shone  brightly,  Bhd  her  mild 
beams,  silvering  the  foliaige  of  the  dmibs that gsewnear 
the  shore,  and  playing  on  the  rippled  and  imdnlatiiig 
wave  of  the  ocean,  added  a  charm  to  the  singularity  olT 
the  prospect,  and  enlivened  the  loneliness  of  our  situa- 
tion. The  scene  was  unusually  impressive.  I  remember 
distinctly  my  feelings  a&  I  stood,  wearied  witii  my  walk, 
leaning  cm  ^  light  staff  by  tiie  side  6f  the  rock  6h 
ti4iich  Mrs.  Ellis  wiih  bur  inlsmt  was  ritdhg,  and  behind 
which  our  female  attendants  stood*  On  one  side 
motmtainB  of  the  interior,  having  dieir  outline  e 
as  it  were  with  silver,  froth  the  rays  of  the  moon,  rose 
in  lofty  magnificence,  while  tiie  indistinct  form,  ricb 
and  diversified  verdure,  of  die  shrubs  and  trees,  increased 
the  effect  of  the  whole.  On  the  other  band  was  the 
illimitable  sea,  rolling  in  solemn  majesty  its  swelBng 
wates  over  the  rocks  which  defended  the  spot  Ofn  wMeh 
we  stood.  iThe  most  profound  silence  pervaded  the  whole 
scene,  and  we  might  have  fended  that  we  were  tiie  only 
beings  in  existence,  for  Ho  sound  was  heard,  (excepting  live 
gentle  rustling  of  the  leaves  of  the  cocoa-ntrt  tree,  as  the 
light  bree2e  from  liie  mountain  swept  through  them,  or 
the  loud  hollow  roar  of  the  surf,  and  the  rolling  of  the 
foaming  wave,  as  it  broke  over  the  dii^tant  reef,  and  the 
splashing  of  the  paddle  of  our  canoe,  ds  it  approached 
the .  shore.  It  tras  impossible,  at  such  a  tseason, 
to  behold  this  scene,  extdbiting  impressively  the 
grandeur  of  creation,  and  the  Insi^iftoanee  of  man, 
without  experiencing  emotions  of  adoring  wooader  and 
elevated  devotion,    and  exclaiming  with  the  psalmist, 
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'^  When  I  consider  thy  heavens^  the  work  of  thy  fingers, 
the  moon  and  the  stars  which  thou  hast  ordained;  what 
is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him,  and.  the  son  of 
man,  that  thou  visitest  him  ?'^ 

The  canoe  at  length  reached  the  shore;  we  seated 
ourselves  in  its  stem,  and,  advancing  pleasantly  along 
for  seven  or  eight  miles,  reached  our  habitation  about 
midnight. 

The  island .  of  Huahine  had,  in  common  with  .  the 
others  forming  the  leeward  group,  been  visited  by 
Mr.  Notty  who  had  travelled  round  it,  preaching 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  principal  villages.  The 
Missionaries  who  had  been  expelled  from  Tahiti,  had 
remained  here  some  months  prior  to  their  final  depar* 
ture  for  Port  Jackson;  but  at  these  periods  only  a 
temporary  impression  had  been  made  upon  the  minds 
of  the  people,  which  had  in  a  great  degree,  if  not  alto- 
gether, subsided.  After  the  abolition  of  idolatry  in  Tahiti 
and  Eimeo,  and  the  subsequent  adoption  of  Christianity 
by  their  inhabitants,  Mahine^  the  king  of  Huahine^ 
had  sent  down  Vahaivi,  one  of  his  principal  men,  with 
directions  to  the  chiefs  to  bum  the  idols,  demolish  the 
temples,  and  discontinue  the  ceremonies  and  worship 
connected  therewith.  This  commission  wns  exe- 
cuted, and  not  only  were  their  objects  of  worship 
destroyed,  their  temples  thrown  down^  the  houses  of 
their  idols  consumed,  and  idol- worship  no  longer  prac- 
tised ;  but  the  mde  stills  employed  in  preparing  ardent 
spirits  from  the  sugarcane,  and  other  indigenous  pro- 
ductions, were  either  broken,  or  hid  under  ground. 
Intoxication,  infant  murder,  and  some  of  the  more 
degrading  vices,  indulged  under  the  sanction  of  their 
superstition,  were  also  discontinued. 
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This  change,  although  approved  and  effected  by  the 
principal  chiefs  on  the  islands,  in  conjunction  with 
the  messenger  of  the  king,  was  nevertheless  opposed. 
Several  chiefs,  of  inferior  influence,  collecting  their  depen- 
dents, encamped  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  near  Maeva, 
and  threatened  to  avenge  the  insult  to  the  gods,  by  at- 
tacking the  chiefs  who  had  sanctioned  their  destruction. 
Both  parties,  however,  after  assuming  a  hostile  attitude 
for  some  time,  adjusted  their  differences,  and  returned 
in  peace  to  their  respective  districts,  mutually  agree- 
ing to  embrace  Christianity,  and  wait  the  arrival  of 
the  Missionaries,  whose  residence  among  them  they 
had  been  led  to  expect.  In  this  state  we  found  them 
when  we  landed ;  they  had,  with  the  exception  of  one 
or  two  individuals,  forsaken  idolatry,  and,  in  profession 
at  least,  had  become  Christians;  probably  without 
understanding  the  nature  of  Christianity,  or  feel- 
ing in  any  great  degree  its  moral  restraints  or  its 
sacred  influence.  A  few,  including  two  or  three  who 
had  been  to  Eimeo,  had  acquired  the  elements  of  reading, 
or  had  learned  to  repeat  the  lessons  in  the  spelling* 
book,  more  from  memory  than  acquaintance  with 
spelling  and  reading ;  the  rest  were  nearly  in  the  same 
state  in  which  they  were  when  visited  in  1806  and 
1809,  excepting  that  their  superstitious  ceremonies 
were  discontinued,  and  they  had  a  building  for  the  wor- 
ship of  the  true  God. 

For  a  number  of  Sabbaths  after  our  arrival,  but  few  of 
the  inhabitants  assembled  for  public  worship,  and  the 
schools  were  very  thinly  attended.  Those  who  came 
were  so  little  acquainted  with  the  gospel,  that  in  the 
lessons  given  in  the  school^  and  the  addresses  delivered 
to  assemblies  met  for  worship,  it  was  found  necessary  to 

3i 
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h^gin  \^th  the  first  principles  of  inatraction^  and  of 
Cbristiaxiitjr.  Numbers  excused  themselves  from 
attending,  on  account  of  the  wearisomeness  of  learning 
their  letters,  when  there  was  every  reasoa  to  believe 
that  unwillingness  to  conform  to  die  precepts  incul- 
catedy  was  the  true  cause  of  their  difiincUnation.  They 
usually  neglected  public  worship,  because  they  said  they 
did  hot  know  how  to  read-;  this  being  considered  a 
sufficient  apolggy  for  the  non-obikervance  of  the  Sabbath, 
or  the  social  duties  of  religioh.  Such  neglect  was  also 
frequently  used  as  a  cover  for  their  vices.  When 
spoken  to  on  the  impropriety  of  their  conduct,  they 
would  sometimes  answer^  ^^We  are  not  sdiolars,''  or, 
^^  We  are  not  praying  peoplfe ;"  these  being  the  terms 
employed  to  designate  those  who  made  a  profession 
of  religion*  Many  were  induced  to  keep  back  £^om  the 
schools^  an4  the  place. 6f  public  worship,  from  a  desire  to 
remain  free  from  .those  restraints  on  their  vicious  prac- 
tices, whlbh  such  profession  of  Christianity  was  con- 
sidered to  inipose. 

Under  thetfe  circumstances  we  acted  upon  the  prin* 
dpks  by  Which  our  predecessors  had  invariably  r^u* 
lited  t&tir  endeavours  to  teach  the  inhabitanis  of  Tahiti 
and  Bbn^o  ;  and  respecting  which,  after  caf eful  obser- 
vation, 1  believe  we  are  tmanimous  in  oi^t  convic- 
tion .  Uiat  ihey  are  the  true  principles  upcm  which  any 
attempts  to  instruct  a  rude  untutored  people  can  be  pro^ 
secuted  ivith  a  prospect  of  the  greatest  ultimate  success. 
We  inade  no  presents  to  thdse  who  were  onr  sch(da]rs, 
more,  than  to  others  .from  whom  we  h$.d  experienced  an 
equal  degree  of  hospitality ;  we  offe/dd  no  reward  to  any 
one  for  learning,  and  held  out  no  prospect  of  pertonal 
or  temporal  advantage  to  our  pupils  and  hearers  $  and 
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studioady  avoided  presentiDg  any  other  inducementB  to 
learn,  than  the  advantages  that  would  be  secured  to 
our  scholars  themselves,  by  the  possession  of  that 
knowledge,  which  we  were  not  only  willing  but  desirous 
to  impart.  At  the  same  tinie  we  wete  most  anxioins 
distinctly  and  powerfully  to  impress  on  their  minds  the 
desirableness  and  necessity  of  theif  possessing  correct 
ideais  of  the  true  God«*-the  means  of  seeking  his  baroat 
^*«-the  happiness  that  would  result  therefrom  in  the 
present  life,  and  in  thi^t  state  of  existence  after  deatfa> 
to  Which  this  was  biit  preparative-— together  wiih  the  vast 
increase  of  knowledge  and  enjoyment  that  would  attend 
tiieir  being  able  to  read  the  printed '  books, — ^preserve 
Whatever  they  heard  that  was  valuable,  by  making  ii 
fiist  upon  the  paper, — and  corresponding  by  letter  with 
their  friends  at  a  distance,  as  familiiuiy  ^d  distinctly  as 
if  they  were  present.  By  representations  such  as  these; 
we  endeavoured  to  exdte  in  their  minds  a  desii^  to 
hear  the  Scriptures  read,  and  the  Gospel  preachedi 
in  the  chapels,  and  to  attend  our  instructions  in  the 
schools. 

Had  our  means  been  ample,  and  had  we,  on  landing, 
or  whto  inviting  the  attention  of  the  chiefs  and  people 
to  the  objects  of  our  proposed  residence  among  them, 
liberally  distributed  presents  of  cloth,  ironmongery,  &c. 
or  even  engaged  in  part  to  support  the  children  that 
would  receive  our  lessons,  the  chapel  would  undcfubtedly 
have  been  well  attended,  and  the  scholars  proportionably 
multiplied ;  but  then  it  would  have  been  only  from  die 
desire  to  receive  a  constant  supply  of  such  presenis^-a 
motive  highly  prejudicial  to  the  individuals  by  whom 
it  would  have  been  indulged,  destructive  of  the  com-* 
fort,  and  disastrous  to  the  future  labours,  of  the  Mis* 
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sionary  among  them.  So  long  as  our  distributionfl  had 
been  frequent  and  increasingly  valuable^  the  expressions 
of  attachment  would  have  b  en  ardent^  and  the  attend- 
ance regular  3  but  when  these  had  failed^  their  zeal^  &c. 
would  have  declined^  and  the  chapel  and  the  school 
would  have  been  deserted.  In  addition  to  this,  when- 
ever a  fresh  supply  of  articles,  for  our  own  mainte- 
nance or  use,  might  have  arrived,  if  we  had  not  been 
equally  liberal  in  the  distribution  of  our  presa[its,  we 
should  have  been  unhesitatingly  charged  with  keeping 
for  ourselves  that  which  was  designed  for  them,  and 
thus  have  been  involved  in  most  unpleasant  altercation. 

The  plans  of  procedure,  in  the  commencement  of  a  new 
Mission,  must  necessarily  be  regulated  in  a  great  degree 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  people  among  whom  it  may 
be  established;  and  the  extreme  poverty,  or  fugitive 
habits,  of  the  parents,  may  render  it  desirable  for  the 
teachers  either  wholly  or  in  part  to  maintain  the 
scholars,  « .  order  to  secure  attendance.  These  instances 
are  I  believe  very  rare,  and  absolute  necessity  alone 
can  warrant  recourse  to  such  a  plan.  Instruction  itself 
will  be  imdervalued ;  it  can  never  be  attempted  but  on  a 
very  limited  scale,  and  will  be  always  liable  to  vexatious 
interruptions.  A  system  of  maintenance  should  only 
be  adopted  in  regard  to  such  pupils  as  it  is  hoped  are 
under  religious  impressions,  or  are  training  with  a  view 
to  their  becoming  monitors  or  schoolmasters  themselves. 
In  those  parts  of  the  world  where  the  scholars  could  not 
be  supported  while  at  the  schools,  it  would  be  better 
for  them  to  devote  a  portion  of  their  time  to  such  em- 
ployment as  would  enable  them  to  procure  the  means 
of  subsistence  themselves,  than  that  they  should  receive 
their  maintenance  from  the  Mission. 
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These  remarks  apply  principally  to  the  commence- 
ment of  a  Mission  among  an  unenlightened  people^ 
where  a  school  will  be  an  essential  part  of  such  estar 
blishment ;  at  subsequent  periods,  rewards  to  those  who 
have  excelled,  consisting  of  books,  penknives,  inkstands, 
slates,  or  other  articles  connected  with  the  pursuits  of  the 
school,  may  be  given  with  a  good  effect,  tending  rather 
to  stimulate  to  diligent  enterprise,  than  to  cherish  a  spirit 
of  dependent  indolence. 

In  reference  to  presents  made  by  Missionaries  to 
chiefs,  on  their  first  settlement  among  an  unenlightened 
people,  I  am  disposed  to  think  they  are  always  in- 
jurious, when  given  with  a  view  of  gaining  influence^ 
or  inducing  their  recipients  to  attend  to  religious  in- 
struction. Self-interest,  or  a  desire  for  property,  is 
the  principle  upon  which  the  intercourse  uncivilized 
persons  have  with  foreigners  visiting  their  country  for 
purposes  of  commerce,  &c.  is  regulated;  the  estima- 
tion in  which  such  individuals  are  usually  held,  and 
the  influence  they  exercise,  is  generally  proportioned 
to  the  extent  of  their  property,  or  the  portions  of  it 
which  the  natives  receive.  Not  a  few  instances  have 
occurred  among  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  in  which  in- 
dividuals, who,  while  their  presents  were  unsparingly 
lavished  upon  the  people,  were  regarded  as  kings 
and  chiefs  among  them,  but  who,  when  they  have  ex- 
perienced a  reverse  in  their  circumstances,  have  been 
treated  with  marked  and  contemptuous  neglect.  An 
equal  degree  of  this  kind  of  influence,  the  means  of  the 
Missionary  will  never  enable  him  to  gain  among  the  peo- 
ple, nor  ought  he  for  a  moment  to  desire  it.  Discourag- 
ing indeed  will  be  his  prospects,  if  the  estimation  in 
which  he  is  held  by  those  among  whom  he  labours  be 
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only  that  which  arises  from  tlieir  expectation  of  the  pre- 
sents he  may  make  them.  His  influence  must  be  of 
another  and  a  higher  order,  if  he  desires  to  sacceed. 

The  effect  of  a  present  on  the  mind  of  a  rude  or 
partially  civilized  chieftain  is  instantaneous,  but  requires 
Constant  repetition,  or  increase,  to  prevent  its  decline. 
The  influence  which  a  Missionary  will  aim  to  possess 
is  more  difficult  to  attain;  but  when  once  possessed,  is  cf 
exceedingly  greater  value.  It  is  the  result  of  a  eonvic* 
tion  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  th^t  his  ultimate  aim  is 
their  welfare  $  that  he  comes  among  them  to  promote^ 
not  his  own,  but  their  interest  |  and  t|iat  his  ettirts  ^d 
to  increase  their  knowledge  and  their  enjoyments,  and 
are  adapted  to  put  them  in  possession  of  the  means  of 
multiplying  their  comforts  in  this  lifis,  and  leading  them 
to  future  blessedness. 

To  produce  and  sustain  this  conviction  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  around  him,  should  be  one  of  the  first  and 
the  constant  endeavours  of  a  Missionary.  Until  he  has 
effected  this,  he  can  expect  but  litde  success  y  and  wheii 
once;,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  it  is  attained,  one  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  in  his  way  will  be  removed.  This 
influence  is  not  to  be  obtained  by  presents ;  these,  the 
most  rude  and  untutored  heathen  know,  are  seldom 
pven  unless  an  equivalent  is  expected  in  retmn;  but 
it  is  to  be  gained  by  a  fuU,  plain,  and  explicit  states 
ment  of  his  objects  in  the  commencement  of  hie  workj 
and  a  uniform  reference,  in  all  his  subsequent  conduct^  to 
the  advancement  of  these  objects.  Uncivilized  communis* 
ties  are  often  most  shrewd  observers  of  the  conduct  of 
those  who  enter  their  society,  and  pay  far  more  regard 
to  the  actions  and  dispositions,  than  the  mere  dedara* 
tions,  of  strangers.     Singleness  of  aim,  and  purity  of 
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motive,  embodied,  before  such  observers,  in  undeviating 
and  disinterested  efforts,  will  in  general  be  appreciated, 
although  they  may  not  soon  yield  themselves  up  to  the 
inflaence  of  those  efforts. 

One  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  implanting 
and  preserving  this  impression,  is  the  exhibition  of 
uniform  benevolence.  The  office  and  the  aim  of 
every  Missionary  require  the  exercise  of  this  dis- 
position in  the  highest  degree ;  and  he  who  would 
be  successful,  should  by  this  identify  himself,  as  far 
as  possible,  with  the  objects  of  his  regard.  Without 
officiously  interfering  with  their  individual  or  family 
affairs,  he  should  interest  himself  in  their  welfare,  and 
strive  to  share  and  alleviate  their  distress.  Besides 
the  deep  commiseration,  which,  their  spiritual  wretch- 
edness will  excite,  he  will  often  find  their  temporal 
afflictions  and  sorrows  such,  as  to  claim  his  tenderest 
sympathy.  '^  Kindness  is  the  key  to  the  human  heart," 
whjen  the  spirit  is  soRened  or  subdued  undeir  the 
iofluendd  of  goffeiringB,  it  is  often  most  suscepti** 
Ue  of  siliiftary  imipression ;  and  the  exercise  of  Chris** 
tiaa  sympathy  and  kindness,  In  such  A  seaiM>n,  will 
seldom .  fidl  tb  produce,  even  among  the  most  bar- 
barous tribbs,  highly  favourable  results. 

In  mere  cbsual  visits,  or  journeys  through  the  cou]l-> 
tries  of  uncivilized  tribes,  presents  to  their  chiefs  are 
necessary,  and  often  desirable,  even  where  a  Missionary 
is  a  pemianent  residoit ;  but  th^  should  always  be 
given  as  a  token  of  friendship  ftnd  personal  respect 
fnuh  the  Missionary,  or  of  good-'Will  from  some  friends 
by  iirfaom  they  may  have  been  sent,  and  not  as  a 
means  of  obtaining  influence,  or  inducing  the  people 
to  attend  to  instruction. 
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CHAP.  XVI. 


ArriTals  in  Haahine— Support  of  the  Mission — Formation  of  the  Tahi- 
tian  Missionary  Society — Place  of  meeting — Speech  of  the  king-— 
Formation  of  a  Society  in  Hnahine — Establishment  of  the  Mission  in 
Raiatea— De8Ciipti0n  of  the  district  of  Fare — ^Erection  of  dwellings 
— ^Preaching  in  the  natire  language— Indolence  of  the  South  Sea 
Islanders — ^Means  adopted  for  the  encouragement  of  industry — Cotton 
plantation — Disappointment  in  returns — ^Arriral  of  Mr.  Gyles — Intro- 
duction of  the  ait  of  making  sugar,  &c« — ^Visit  to  Tahiti — Sugar 
plantations  and  mills  in  the  Leeward  Islands — ^Introdnctioii  of 
coffee  from  Norfolk  Island—- Culture  and  preparation  of  tobaooo  for 
exportation. 


Shortly  after  our  arrival  in  Huahine^  a  large  boat  be- 
longing to  Mahine,  the  chief  of  the  island^  two  others  be- 
longing to  Messrs.  Orsmond  and  WilUams^  and  a  fleet 
of  canoes^  brought  down  from  Eimeo  a  number  of  chiefii 
and  people  belonging  to  Huahine,  Raiatea,  &c.  Th^ 
had  gone  to  Tahiti  some  years  before,  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  Pomare  in  the  resumption  of  his  authority, 
had  witnessed  and  participated  the  change  that  had  taken 
place,  and  had  afterwards  prolonged  their  residenoe,  in 
order  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  instructtion,  until  a 
Mission  should  be  established  in  their  native  islands. 
Their  arrival  was  welcomed  with  the  liveliest  satis&ction, 
and  we  were  happy  to  receive  their  countenance  and  co- 
operation in  the  prosecution  of  our  work.  An  excite- 
ment, highly  beneficial  in  its  tendency,  was  awakened  in 
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the  minds  of  the  people ;  who^  influenced  by  the  ex- 
ample and  advioe  of  their  friends  from  Eimeo^  at- 
tended in  great  nmnbers  daily  at  the  schools^  and  were 
seen  in  the  chapel^  not  only  on  the  Sabbath^  but  when- 
ever it  was  open  for  public  worship.  Numerous  appli- 
cations were  also  made  for  spelling-books^  of  which^ 
with  others  of  an  elementary  kind^  a  supply  had  been 
printed  in  Eimeo: 

When  the  whole  of  the  Missionaries  reached  Huahine^ 
it  was  proposed  in  the  first  instance  to  form  only  one 
station  in  the  Leeward  Islands ;  and  that  those  of  us  who 
had  but  recently  arrived  from  England,  should  unitedly 
prosecute  the  study  of  the  language,  with  such  assistance 
as  Messrs.  Davies  and  Nott  could  render  us,  until  we 
should  be  able  to  perform*  divine  service  among  the  people, 
and  conduct  the  affairs  of  a  distinct  station.  The  acqui- 
sition of  the  language  engaged  our  constant  attention ; 
and  we  not  only  devoted  some  hours  every  day  to  its 
study,  but  met  together  two  or  three  times  a  week  to 
receive  instruction,  and  facilitate  our  improvement. 

We  had  not  been  many  weeks  at  Fare  before  Ta- 
matoa  the  king  of  Raiatea,  with  his  brother,  and  a 
number  of  chiefs  from  Raiatea,  Tahaa,  and  Borabora 
arrived.  They  were  exceedingly  anxious  that  some 
of  our  number  should  at  once  remove  to  their  islands. 
Mai,  the  king  or  chief  of  Borabora,  who  was  also 
at  Huahine,  had  before  written  to  the  Missionaries, 
reminding  them  that  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles  did 
not  confine  themselves  to  one  place,  but  visited  different 
parts,  that  as  many  as  could  might  receive  their  in- 
stractions.  The  necessities  of  the'  people  were  'so 
very  obvious,  the  prospects  of  usefulness  so  extensive, 
and  the  request  of  the  chiefs  so  urgent,  that,  although 
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imwilling  to.  be  deprived  of  tbe  asMBtaMe  of  their 
fleniora^  in  tlie  acqukitioli  of  thd  laagni^Ke,  Mr.  Wil* 
Imob  wd  Mi^.  Tbrelkeld  Mt  it  to  be  their  duty  to 
accompaay  TVonatoa,  aad  the  diicfa  who  were  ^th  hini, 
tb  the  iahmd  of  Kaialea^  They  pitfpofled  to  attempt 
theit  oiviUzatioiv  ths  estabUahmeiit  of  aefaoola>  and^  witii 
the  aftfli^tadoe  of  pioua  and  intelligent  nattTeft^  their 
instruction  in  the  use  of  letters,  and  the  firat  prindplca 
of  z^eligtonf  while  they  were  mdtiyatkig  smeh  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  language  aa  wouU  enable  theoa 
mxHce  fiiUy  to  imfold  the  great  olgecta  of  thair  M]»- 
bIdil  They  represented  distinctly  the  diaadytotagea 
under  which  they  should  eommence  publk  lAstmictioDy 
£rom  their  very  partial  Imowledge  of  the  .hnguagei 
but  the  ehiefis  alwaye  replied^  ^^Ne^er  mind  tiutt,  you 
poaseas  enough  now  to  teach  tis  more  than  we  know^ 
and  we  will  make  it  ow  buataeas  to  teadi  ydu  onr  hn- 
gunge.''  The  vtsitora  fr<NBi  Ruatea  wete  supported  in 
their  a^^licaliiMi  by  a  number  of  i^efa  belonghig  to  the 
same  island  $  who,  after  residing  some  years  in  Siimeo, 
liad  now  removed  to  Buahine,  apd  wore  desilrous  of 
returning  to  their  own  posaesaloiv^  m  $alatea  and 
Tahaa,  yet  did  not  wish  to  go  unaocoli^Miiii^d  by  some 
of  those,  from  whose  inatruction  they  had  derited  ao 
much  advantage. 

It  was  always  a  matter  of  regret  with  the  IMIssionariea, 
that  the  esq^naes  of  the  establiahmeiit  In  the  ialanda 
shoidd  be  sustained  altogether  by  the  paitnt  Soci^y; 
and  in  order  to  diminish  this,  they  had  from  time  to 
tjboaie  disposed  of  the  fruits  of  thck  own  induatty^  to 
tbe  captains  of  veasela  touching  at  Tahiti;  of  tkqr 
had  sent  small  quantities  to  New  South  Wide%  reeeiv-* 
ing,  in  return,  such  articles  as  they  were  most  in  need 
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of.  The  greats  portion  of  the  inhabitanta  hayiiig  now 
embraced  Chriatiamtjr^  they  availed  tbemaelvea  of  what 
appelffed  to  them  the  most  auitable  means  for  in^veasing 
the  minds  of  the  conTerta  with  the  prindide  laid  doim 
in  the  Scriptures,  that  it  is  the  dnty  of  those  irho  enjoy 
the  gospel,  not  only  to  maintain,  but  also  to  extend  it. 
It  appeared  to  them  that  both  these  ends  might  be 
answeied  most  appiopriately  and  eflfectiially,  by  estab- 
lishing among  the  natives  a  Missionary  Society,  auxi- 
liary to  the  London  SodeQr,  rather  than  by  calling 
npon  them,  immediately  after  their  conversion,  to  sup- 
port the  teachers  labouring  among  them.  Such  a 
measure  might,  while  they  were  but  partially  acquainted 
willi  the  true  nature  and  design  of  Christiaiuty,  have  in- 
duced some,  who  were  perhaps  halting  between  two 
opinions,  to  infer  that  the  Missionaries  were  influenced 
by  motives  of  pecuniary  advantage,  in  their  endeavours 
to  induce  them  to  receive  Christian  instruction. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  islands  Imew  that  many  of  the 
supplies  wliich  the  ftmiUes  fK>m  time  to  time  received, 
were  sent  by  their  fiiends  in  fingland,  and  procured  by 
the  voluntary  contribtttions  of  those  there,  who  had  first 
wot,  and  subsequently  maintained  the  Mission ;  and  it 
was  tbongbt  ths^  it  would  be  better  that  their  contribu- 
tions toirards  the  support  .of  Christianity,  shesdd  be 
combined  with  those  of  the  contributors  to  the  Mis** 
sion^ry  Society;  thilt  the  sAppUes  for  the  teadiiers 
migbt  still  be  drawn  from  this  source,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  n^ves  would  be  contributing  tewaeds  the 
suppc^rt  of  their  <^^  inatnictors,  and  yet  identifying 
themselves  with  British  Christians  ki  their  efforts  to 
propagate  Christianity  throughout  the  world. 

The  plan  was  proposed  to  the  king,  and  at  opce 
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approved  by  him ;  it  was  ako  mentioned  to  several  of 
the  leading  chiefs^  by  whom  it  was  ftvonrably  received.- 
Anna  told  me  that  the  king  one  day  said  to  him^  ^^  Atma^ 
do  you  think  you  could  ooUect  five  bamboo  canes  of 
oil  in  a  year  ?''  He  answered^  Yes ;  and  the  king  said^ 
^^Do  you  think  you  could  appropriate  so  much  towards 
sending  the  word  of  God  to  the  heathens  ?"  Again  hd 
answered  in  the  affirmative;  and  the  king  agun  said^ 
^^Do  you  think  those  that  value  the  gospel  would  think 
it  a  great  labour  to  collect  so  much  yearly  for  this  pur- 
pose?'' Auna  answered,  that  he  did  not  think  they 
would.  ^^Then/'  said  the  king,  ^  think  about  it,  and 
perhaps  we  can  have  a  combination^  or  society,  for  this 
purpose/'  The  king  found  several  chiefs  &vourably 
disposed ;  the  Missionaries  also  proposed  it  to  others ; 
and,  as  it  met  with  general  approbation,  the  approach- 
ing month  of  May  was  appointed  for  the  formation  of 
the  association. 

Mr.  Nott  came  over  to  Afareaitu  for  the  purpose 
completing  the  plan.  On  the  23d  of  April,  in  the 
same  year,  Messrs.  Nott,  Davies,  Orsmond,  and  myself, 
held  a  meeting  with  the  king,  at  our  house ;  when  the 
principles  upon  which  the  society  should  be  formed, 
and  the  rules  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  regulate 
its  proceedings,  were  considered,  and,  on  the  following 
day,  finally  adjusted. 

The  13th  of  May,  1818,  being  the  anniversary  of  the 
parent  institution  in  England,  was  fixed  for  the  establish- 
ment and  organization  of  the  native  society.  The  king 
and  chiefs  met  at  Papetoae,  and  it  was  a  delightful  and 
interesting  day  to  all  who  were  present. 

At  sunrise  we  held  a  prayer-meeting  in  the  English 
limguage.    The  natives  held  one  among  themselves  at 
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the  Bame  hour.  The  forenoon  was  appropriated  to  wor- 
ship in  English  $  at  which  time  a  sermon  was  preach- 
ed by  Mr.  Henry,  one  of  the  senior  Missionaries ;  and  in 
the  afternoon  the  sendees  were  entirely  in  the  native 
language. 

The  chiefs  and  people  assembled  from  most  of  the 
districts  of  Eimeo,  and  a  number  of  strangers  from 
Tahiti,  residing  at  Papetoai,  were  also  present.  The 
ectension  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  had  been  the 
topic  of  discourses  in  the  native  congregation  on  the 
preceding  Sabbath^  and  had  in  some  degree  prepared 
the  minds  of  the  people  for  entering  more  fully  into  the 
subject.  The  public  services  on  this  occasion  were  to 
commence  at  three  o'clock  in  the .  afternoon ;  but  long 
before  the  appointed  hour,  the  chapel  was  crowded, 
and  a  far  greater  number  than  had  gained  admis- 
sion, still  remained  on  the  outside. 

Three  or  four  hundred  yards  distant  from  the 
chapel,  there  was  a  beautiful  and  extensive  grove.  To 
this  spot  it  was  proposed  to  adjourn,  and  thither  the 
natives  immediately  repaired,  seating  themselves  on  the 
ground  imder  the  cocoa-nut  trees.  At  three  o'clock  we 
walked  to  the  grove,  and  on  entering  it  we  beheld  one  of 
the  most  imposing  and  delightful  spectacles  I  think 
I  ever  witnessed  in  the  islands.  The  sky  was  clear, 
the  smooth  surface  of  the  ocean  rippled  with  the  cool 
and  stirring  breeze.  The  grove,  stately  and  rich  in  all 
the  luxuriance  of  tropical  verdure,  extended  from  the 
white  beach  of  coral  and  shells  to  the  very  base  of  the 
mountains,  whose  gradual  ascent,  and  rocky  projections^ 
led  to  the  interior.  The  long-winged  and  interwoven 
leaves  of  the  trees  formed  a  spreading  canopy,  through 
which  a  straggling  sunbeam  occasionally  found  its  way. 
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and  among  whose  long  and  graceful  leaflata  the  breeie 
from  the  ocean,  sweeping  soMy,  gave  even  a  degxee 
of  amqwtion  to  the  whole.  The  grasa  that  grew 
underneath  appeared  like  a  ridi  carpet,  spread  by  nature 
for  the  interesting  ceremony;  pendulous  plants^  some 
verdaiit  in  foliage,  others  rich  and  variegated  in  blossom ^ 
hung  from  the  projedions  of  the  rocks,  while  several 
species  ot  convolvulus  and  climbing  plants  were  iTvined 
round  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  or  hung  in  gay  festoons 
among  the  gigantic  and  wide-spread  leaves  of  the  ^rove^ 
ornamenting  the  whcde  with  their  large  and  splendid 
pink  bk)ssoms.  Near  one  of  the  huge  cocoa-  nut  trees 
whose  cylindrical  trunk  appeared  like  a  natural  pillar 
supporting  the  roof,  there  was  a  rustic  sort  of  stand, 
four  or  five  feet  above  the  ground,  on  which  Mr.  Nott 
took  his  station.  Before  him,  in  a  large  arm -dud?  pro-> 
vided  for  the  occasion,  sat  Pomai^,  supported  on  die  ri^t 
by  Tati,  ohief  of  Papara,  and  on  the  left  by  Upaparu,  the 
king's  secretary*  A  number  of  ehiefp,  with  the  queen  and 
chief  women  ci  the  istonds^  s(Kt  around;  while  thousands 
of  iim  QAtiveci,  attired  in  their  gay  and  mwy^cohuired 
ni^ive  or  European  dresses,  ccmippsed  the  vast  assemblage, 
^ach  Qne  hiving  copie  as  to  a  public  festival,  in  Ins  best 
apparel.  Ponsare  was  dressed  in  a  fine  ydlow  tiputa» 
^tamped  on  that  part  which  covered  his  left  breast  with  a 
rich  and  elq^ant  scarlet  flower,  instead  of  a  star.  Moat 
of  the  chiefs  wore  the  native  costume,  and  the  femaica 
were  arrayed  in  beautifully  white  native  cloth,  and  yellov 
coeda-nut^leaf  shades,  or  bonnets  with  wireaths  of  sweets 
ecented  flowers  round  their  necks,  or  gajdkmds  of  tbe 
ftame  m  <heir  black  and  gkaay  hair.  The  services 
commMced  with  singing,  in  which  many  of  the  natives 
joined.  A  askmn  prayer  was  oflencd,  after  which  Mr.  Notfc 
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delivered  m  ehcHrt)  aniomted^  and  luitsble  discowie, 
fcMEi  the  Sunueh'g  aaiwer  to  Phflip,  Acta  Tiii.  aO^  31. 
Aa  MMm  as  this  was  ooodhided^  Pomare  addreaaed  the 
nraltitttde  q£  his  aob^acta  axoimd^  proposing  the  foniMu- 
taon  of  a  awietjr* 

He  began  by  referrbig  them  back  to  theagea  that  were 
past,  and  to  the  aystem  of  Mae  reUgicm  by  which  they 
had  been  ao  long  enftsved,  reminditig  theaa  rery  feeUogly 
of  the  rigid  axaetiona  inqMsed  in  the  name  of  their  ima- 
ginary goda,  for  they  were  but  pieces  of  wood,  or  cocoa- 
nnt  hnak.  He  then  idhided  to  tiie  tc»l  they  endured,  and 
the  2eal  and  diligence  eo  often  manifested,  in  the  service 
of  these  idote.  To  them  the  firsts  firuits  of  the  Md,  the 
ehoiceat  tab  from  the  sea,  with  the  most  valoable 
productions  of  their  labour  and  iagennity,  were  offered ; 
and  to  propitiate  their  favour,  avert  their  diepleabnrei 
and  dearth,  its  ^breaded  eonaeqoence,  hnman  victims  were 
so  often  ahdn^  While  referring  to  these  daik  and  dia- 
tressing  features  of  their  idolatry,  tile  general  serious- 
ness of  tte  assembly,  and  tlie  indicationa  of  re- 
morse or  horror  in  the  recollection  of  these  eraeltks, 
ajQi^ured  to  aoeompamy  and  respond  confirmation  to  his 
staAementa*  in  stril»ag  contraat  with  them,  he  placed 
die  nnld  and  benevolent  motivea  and  tendency  of  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  beneifes  its  introduction 
had  eonferred :  alluding  tx)  the  very  hct  of  tiieir  being 
assembled  lor  tbe  puffpose  which  had  convened  them, 
OS  o  poweitful  ^ttstratian  of  Us  remarha.  He  tiien 
stated  Ae  vast  ob%aitions  «bey  were  under  to  God 
far  sending  tlM»n  his  word,  and  the  partial  manifestatiim 
of  gratiitude  they  had  yet  given.  After  this,  he  diiected 
thdr  attention  to  the  m^Mrable  situation  of  those  whom 
God  had  net  thus  visited^  and  proposed  that,  ttom  a 
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sense  of  the  value  of  the  gospel^  and  a  desire  for 
its 'dissemination^  they  should  fonn  aTahitiaa  Missicm- 
ary  Society/  to  aid  the  London  Society  in  sending 
the  Gospel  to  the  heathen^  especially  those  in  the 
islands  of  the  surrounding  ocean ;  explaining  the  kind 
of  remuneration  given  to  the  proprietors  of  ships^  and 
the  expensiveness  even  of  sending  Missionaries.  ^^The 
people  of  Africa^''  said  he^  ^'  have  already  dmie .  so ; 
for  though^  like  us^  they  have  no  money^  they  have 
given  of  their  sheep,  and  other  property.  Let  us  also 
give  of  the  produce  of  our  islands, — fHS^y  ^^  arrow-root, 
or  cocoa-nut  oil.  Yet  it  must  be  voluntary,  let  it  not 
be  by  compulsion.  He  that  desires  the  word  of  God  to 
grow  where  it  has  been '  planted,  and  to  be  conveyed  to 
countries  wretched  as  ours  was  before  it  was  brought  to 
us,  will  contribute  freely  and  liberally  to  promote  its 
extension:  he  who  is  unacquainted  with  its  influence, 
and  insensible  to  its  claims,  will  not,  perhaps,  exert 
himself  in  this  work.  So  let  it  be.  Let  him 
not  be  reproved;  neither  let  the  chiefs  in  general,  nor 
his  superiors,  be  angry  with  him  on  that  account." 
Pomare  on  this  occasion  seemed  anxious  to  impress 
the  minds  of  the  people  with  his  desire  that  they  should 
act  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  judgment, 
and  not  form  themselves  into  a  society,  simply  because 
he  had  recommended  it.  As  he  drew  to  the  close  of  his 
address,  he  intimated  his  wish  that  those  who  approved 
of  the  proposal  he  had  made,  should  lift  up  their  right 
hands.  Two  or  three  thousand  naked  arms  were  simul- 
taneously elevated  from  the  multitude  assembled  under 
the  cocoa-nut  grove,  presenting  a  spectacle  no  less  im* 
posing  and  affecting,  than  it  was  picturesque  and  new« 
The  regulations  of  the  society  were  then  read,  and  the 
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treasurer  and  Becretariea  chosen.  By  this  time  the 
shades  of  the  evening  began  to  gather  round  us,  and 
the  siin  was  just  hidden  by  the  distant  wave  of  the 
horizon,  when  the  king  rose  from  his  chair,  and 
the  chiefs  and  people  retired  to  their  dwellings,  under 
feelings  of  high  exdtement  and  satis&ction.  There 
was  so  much  rural  beauty  and  secluded  quietude  in 
the  scene,  and  so  much  that  was  novel  and  striking  in 
the  appearance  of  the  people,  momentous  and  delight- 
ful in  the  object  for  which  they  had  been  convened,  that 
it  was  altogether  one  of  the  most  interesting  meetings  I 
ever  attended. 

Mahine,  and  the  Leeward  or  Society  Island  chiefs, 
who  had  been  present  at  the  formation  of  the  Tahitian 
Missionary  Society,  were  desirous  that  Huahine, 
although  it  had  not  been  equally  favoured  with  faci- 
lities for  receiving  the  gospel,  shoidd  not  be  behind 
any  of  the  Windward  g^oup  in  the  efforts  of  its 
inhabitants  to  sustain  and  to  propagate  it.  In  a  few 
months  after  their  arrival,  therefore,  they  proposed  that 
a  society,  upon  the  plan  of  that  established  in  Eimeo, 
should  be  formed  in  Huahine,  in  aid  of  the  parent 
society  in  London.  We  were  anxious  to  aid  in  the 
accomplishment  of  their  design ;  and  a  day  was  fixed, 
on  which  a  public  meeting  was  to  be  held  for  its  forma- 
tion. In  the  forenoon  of  the  Gth  of  October,  1818, 
Mahine,  and  the  Missionaries  of  Huahine,  Tamatoa,  and 
those  of  Raiatea,  Mai,  and  numbers  from  Borabora, 
repaired  to  the  chapel,  followed  by  crowds  of  the  people. 
The  place  was  soon  .filled,  and  a  far  greater  number 
remained  outside  than  were  assembled  under  the  loof. 
In  order  that  as  many  as  possible  might  hear,  directions 
were  given  to  take  down  one  of  the  ends  of  the  house ; 

3l 
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tbifi  WEB  Boon  done,  and  those  who  toold  not  gain  admis- 
sion, werd  enabled  to  heai*. 

Temporary  terdndas  of  coverings  of  cocoa-nut  teawtf 
had  been  attaidied  to  the  sidi^  of  the  honsie  next  the 
sea,  widening  it  -five  or  six  feet;  aa^  on  the  other  side 
it  was  also  thf own  o^>en.  A  sermon  was  preaehed  in 
the  fiwenoon,  azid  in  the  aftemoon  the  people  wefe  ad-» 
dressed  by  Mahine,  Taua,  and  other  lea&g  idiiefo,  ori 
the.  adiantages  they  had  derived  from  the  gospel^  the 
destithte  state  of  tiiose  who  had  not  received  it,  tfnd  the 
6bligation  tiiey  wer^  iiiider  to  tend  it ;  prdptpsin^,  at  the 
same  time,  that  each  person,  so  disposed,  shteld  atinuatty 
]ffepiife  a  sdi&U  i|ifiiatity  of  eocoa-lmt  oi^  which  dhotdd 
be  b6llect6d,  sent  to  Bngland^  and  sol  j,  to  aid  <  the 
Society]  which  had  sent  teaebers  to  Tahiti,  in  sending 
tbetb  to  otl(er  nations*'  .... 

Those  who  hf(d  been  at  Eimep,  a^  niany  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Huabibei  9ffe^fed  int;evestei|  jus  the 
details  that  were  given  of  the  c^iditLcMi  of  other  parts 
pi  the  world,  atid  the  efibrts  that  bad  be^n  made 
]iy  Cbristlaiks  in  England  to  send  them  the  means  ci 
instnicticin.  Tb6  presence  of  the  ch}rfs  of  the  different 
iskndfc,  trith  nnnibers  of  theif  p.eoplej  the  former 
^evdleea  of  tbeiif  nespective  nai&onfil  idols,  and  the 
acUbcr^nts  of  the  diier^nt  politicfd  parties,  who  had  often 
tHtbfn  the  hist  twenty  yetrs  m^t  each  other  in  battle 
bn  the  aborts  of  Huahine  or  Raiatea,  to^eether  with  the 
novdty  bt  the.  olijedt^  and,  the  eKeitei^i^t  of  feeling 
which  sulji  It  concourse  of  people  tijece$sari3y^  produced, 
rendered  the  meeting  toeeediikglyr  interesting,  though 
to  us  it  WBS  l^es  so  than  rone  sttbsequent}y  held  in 
u  arfA  that  wUch  we  had  attended  in  Eimeo* 

Hie  Ha^eis  having  conveyed  the  Missionaries    to 
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their  rpspeetiye  statioDB,  taken  in  cocoa-But  oil,  a^d  such 
other  productions  tt  the  islands  as  wene  marketable  at 
Bort  JmdLBBn,  left  Tahiti^  and  touched  at  Huahioe,  on 
her  way  to  the  colony  of  New  South  Wale?*  M^prib 
Williama  and  Threlkeld  had  availed  them^elveB  of  jthe 
visit  of  the  Aetive^  in  the  month  of  Septemher^  to  re* 
move  wit|i  their  families  to  Raiatea^  and  form  a  n^tiv 
^tktion  in  that  laiige  and  important  idand.  TiupalM 
the  king,  and  his  brother,  accompanied  th^m,  while  tb^ 
rest  of  the  chiefs  and  people  of  tbal^  ialand  followj^d 
in  their  boats  and  dano^s.  In  the  Haweis,  which  teft 
Huahine  early  in  Deoember,  1JB18>  Mr.  Hayward,  from 
Eimeo,  proceeded  on  a  voy^e  to  Port  Jackson,  and 
Mn  and  Mrs.  Orsmond  to  Raiatea,  while  Messrs.  Nott^ 
Ilav]es>  Barff,  and  myself  reniained  at  Huahine« 

Our  temporary  dwelling  was  scarcely  rendered  com- 
fortable, by  partitioning  the  different  rooms  with 
bamboo*cttnes^  and  eaveicing  <lhem  WithTahkian  cloth, 
when  it  was  necessa^  to  prdpase  Cor  the  arection.of  a 
printing-ofllce,  the :  supply  of  books  brought  from  Eimeo 
being  fou|id  unequal  to. the  incseaaing  demand,  Mr* 
Nott  was  also  revising,  for  the  press,  the  Gospel  by 
John,  and  Mr.  Davies  had  the  'Gospel  of  Matthew  ready. 
This  rendered  it  expedient  to  escamine  the  district,  tbtit 
we  might  select  the  most  eligible  place  for  the  erection 
at  our  permanent  dwelling,  to  whidi  we  purposed  to 
attach  the  priating-offioe. 

We  were  desirous  of  securing  the  advantages  of  gar- 
denrj^ound  and  water  $  but  in  seeking  these,  we  avoided 
oUigiag  the  natives  to  remove  from  any  of  those  spMs 
which. they  had  already  approprif^ted  to  their  own  use* 
In  this  there  was  not  mUch  difficulty,  the  whole  dis- 
trict was  before  us,  imd  but  few/places,  e3(c^t  in  the 
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vicinity  of  the  ehore^  had  been  selected  by  the  people, 
who  were  waiting  till  we  had  made  our  choice,  that 
they  might  build  as  near  our  dwelling  as  would  be 
convenient. 

We  explored  the  district  carefiilly,  bat  often  found  the 
brushwood,  and  interlaced  branches  of  the  trees,  so  imper- 
vious, that,  without  a  hatchet,  we  should  have  penetrated 
but  a  short  distance  from  the  winding  paths  trodden  by 
the  natives.  The  soil  was  good  throughout ;  and,  aa  the 
natives  had  chosen  the  most  eligible  places  along  the 
shore,  we  fixed  upon  a  small  elevation  near  the  junction 
of  two  clear  and  rapid  streamlets,  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  the  entrance  of  the  valley  of  Mahamene. 
It  was  at  this  time  a  complete  wilderness,  overgrown 
with  rank  weeds  and  thick  brushwood.  We  com- 
menced preparing  it  for  the  site  of  our  dwelling;  and 
when  cleared,  it  was  a  most  delightful  spot. 
.  A  garden  is  a  valuable  acquisition  in  this  part  of  the 
world ;  and,  next  to  our  dwellings,  we  regarded  it  as  an 
important  part  of  our  domestic  establishment.  As 
soon  as  the  sites  of  axa  houses  were  fixed,  we  em- 
ployed natives  to  enclose  a  piece  of  ground  adjoin- 
ing them.  I  had  received  from  governor  Macquarie  in 
New  South  Wales,  a  hundred  ears  of  Egyptian  wheats 
which  being  a  kind  frequently  grown  in  a  warm  cli- 
mate, it  was  supposed  might  flourish  in  the  islands. 
The  g^n  was  planted  with  care,  and  grew  remark- 
ably well;  the  leaf  was  green,  the  stalks  high  and 
strong,  and  the  ears  large ;  but  as  they  began  to  turn 
yellow,  it  appeared  that  scarcely  one  of  them  con- 
tained a  single  grain  of  com,  and  the  few  that 
were  found,  were  shrivelled  and  dry.  Potatoes  were 
also  tried,  and  have  been  repeatedly  planted  since^  in 
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i  differeiit    sitaations  and  seuBonB;  but  although^  after 

I  the  first  growth,  they  usually  appear  like  young  po- 

i  tatoes^ — if  planted  again^  they  are  invariably  soft  and 

sweet,  very  small^  and  by  no  means   so  palatable  as 
I  tiie  indigenous  sweet  potato. 

At  Afareaitu,  I  had  sown   a  number  of  seeds  from 
I  England^  Rio  Janeiro,  and  New  South  Wales.    Coffee 

I  and  cashew-nuts,  anacardium  occidentaley  I  had  before 

,  planted  in  boxes ;  they  grew  well,  but  the  coffee  and  the 

cashew-nuts  were  totally  destroyed  by  the  goats,  which, 
leaping  the  fence  one  day,  in  a  few  minutes  ate  up 
the  plants,  on  which  I  had  bestowed  much  care.  I  suc- 
ceeded, however,  in  preserving  the  custard-apple, 
anona  triloba  or  squamosaj  that  I  had  brought  firom 
Rio,  and  plants  from  it  are  now  bearing  fruit  in  several 
of  the  islands.  In  addition  to  these,  I  was  enabled  to 
cultivate  the  papaw  apple,  carica  papaya,  French* 
beans,  carrots,  turnips,  cabbages,  and  Indian  com; 
while  our  little  flower-garden,  in  Huahine,  was 
adorned  with  the  convolvulus  major  and  minor,  cap- 
sicum, helianthus,  and  amaranthus,  with  several  bril- 
liant native  flowers,  among  which  the  gardenia  and 
Mbiscus  rosea  chinenm  were  always  conspicuous.  The 
front  of  our  house  was  shaded  by  orange  trees,  and 
our  garden  enclosed  with  a  citron  hedge. 

The  comfort  connected  with  a  garden,  and  the 
means  of  support  derived  therdrom,  were  not  oitt 
^nly  inducements  to  its  culture;  we  were  desirous 
to  increase  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  island,  and 
anxious  also  that  our  establishments  should  become 
models  for  the  natives  in  the  formation  of  their  own, 
and  in  this  we  were  not  disappointed.  Before  I  left 
the  islands,  a  neat  little  garden  was  considered  by  nmn- 
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bers  as  a  necesaary  appeadage  to  their  hafattatioii. 
The  natives  display  a  tapte  for  the  beautiful^  In  thmr 
fondness  of  floiTers,  The  gardenia  hibiscus^  and 
amaranthusj  were  often  woven  in  most  gtacefal 
wreaths  or  garhmds,  and  worn  on  their  brows.  They 
were  delighted  when  the  helianthus  was  added. to 
their  flowers.  The  king  and  queen  passed  by  my 
garden  when  the  first  ever  grown  in  the  islanda  waa 
in  flower^  and  came  in^  to  admire  its  size  and  bril- 
Jiant  cohmra.  Soon  after  their  return^  I  received  a 
note  from  the  king^  asking  far  a  flower  for  die  queen^ 
and  dso.one  for  her  sister;  I  sent  them  each  a  small 
one;  and  the  next  t|me  they  appeared  in  public,  the 
large  sunflowers  were  fixed  as  omwnents  in  their  hair. 

A  stream  rolled  at  the  bottom  of  a  steep  bank,  about 
twenty  yards  from  our  houses.  Two  or  three  aged  and 
stately  chestnut-trees  growing  on  the  margin  of  this 
))anl^  extended  their  branches  .over  the  stream  a^d.tfae 
bank,  casting  around  a  grateful  and  an  inviting  shelter 
from  the  noontide  ran. 

Immediately  behind  this  spot,  Matoffreercy  Uack  rook, 
the  loftiest  mouMain  in  the  i8lan4>  towered  in  majesty 
above  Jthe  surrounding  hiUs.  The  lower  part  of  the  mounr 
taan  appesars  basaltic ;  the  4^ntral  stiata  are  composed 
of  a  vesicular  kind  of  voloanic  rockj  while  the  upp^ 
plorts  are  a  lirgiB  kind  of  bueppi^.  It  ip  verdapt  tP  its 
«ununit»  wbidi  is  of  a  bepptifiA  conic  sh^e,  sup- 
ported '  by  a  perpendiculfvr  rook.  The  inferi<Nr'  hills,  on 
t>ne  'side,  were  not  only  verdfmt,  but  to  a  considerable 
extent  clothed  with  shrubs  or  trees,  while  a  A,^fff»  of 
ptertfe whiteness  ituicked  the  basaltic  s^nd  volcf^fiicrpcka 
An  the  otb^-  These  g^ve  a  riphnesji  ai^0  ps^tifise^qn^ 
^pffiranCfe  to  this  landsci4^e,  whicji  was  .greatly  heii^ 


ehed  by  the  lofty  niOuDliiin  in  U»  centre.  Oftte  have  I 
seen  the  mi^s  add  clbads  resting  eh  its  8ide9>  6x  enckr- 
cling  its  brow^  while  the  siinbeaths  have  irradiated  Us, 
iummit ;  afid  it  has  appeared,  esjledally  when  seen  from 
a  distance^ 

'^  Ab  some  tall  cliff  that  ream  ita  awful  fomiy 
Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  tlie  stonn.* 

On  the  northern  side  of  tlul  valley,  bid  aear  the  foot 
of  Matoereere,  we'  proposed  to  er0ci  our  dwdliog  and  the 
printing-hoiise.    Mr.  l>at4M  sd^eted  a  apbt  between  thio 
place  and  the  sea,  on  the  same  side ;  loid  Mf  .  Qtsitioiid 
dxed  ii\i6tk  bhe^  niter  the  acmthein  fcofdinr  of  the  hifrbour, 
and  On  ihe  opposite  side  of  the  valley  til  Mahamene* 
which  wne  apadbnsy  lestite,  weli  wintered,  and  suffi- 
cientiy  high  V  he  -Bfecuid  from  daihpiless* 
-  The  people  ijeldfly  erected  the  frame  of  ei;r  \am^, 
and  Qk^  priiiting-offic^,  which  was  put  up  ntuch  In  th^ 
same   mahher  as  that   had  beifth  whirh  we.oocupied 
in  ^imito ;  hut,  as  it  yfm  intended  for  a  Qior$  permanent 
JdMkl^  it  was  finished  with  greater  oaf^.    It  had  but  one 
^oovf  «x3cqfting  tibat  over  tbfe  pii^ing^®^  there  was 
a  Ufid  ofikft  for  drying  the  paper*      Th^  front  ,waa 
biMnrdM'  with   materials   brawght  from  Port  Jackson* 
3lie  Willis  ai  tlie  ends  aiid  the  Uiactt  vr^tA  plastered  with 
eKc^lUnt  coral  lime }  ^nd  both  the  priirtbil^^hotise  »d 
dwelling  were,  floored  with  bread-fruit  boatdiii  split  or 
aawn  hy  the  natives  l/jlfae.jidndows  id  the  bed-rooms, 
sitting-rooms^  .§tUdy,  aiM  .priCiting'rbMfiey  werp  glazed ; 
ami  what  WU  anew  aij^  elvaiqfe.  thiil|^  t0  (h^  natives, 
onir  -iritdheDi  in.  %hich  whfk  ^  Btam  efep*  fire-place,  and 
chimney^  waa  iiieltid^d  ui^r  the  sam^  fopi. 
Cooking  h0&8^  w^96  nsuldly  ^etaohed  from  the  dwell- 
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ings  of  the  chiefs  and  foreigners^  but  we  attached  it  to  our 
house,  that  Mrs.  Ellis  might  avoid  exposure  to  the  sun, 
and  the  heat  of  the  middle  of  the  day,  whenever  it  might 
be  necessary  to  instruct  the  servant,  or  superintend  the 
dressing  of  our  food.  The  partitions  separating  the  dif- 
ferent apartments  were  framed,  wattled  with  thin  sticks, 
and  plastered;  and  although  we  found  the  labour  of 
building  oppressive,  we  were  amply  compensated  by  the 
comfort  we  subsequently  enjoyed.  Tie  house  was 
finished  early  in  1819,  became  our  residence  shortly 
afterwards,  and  continued  so  until  we  embarked  for  the 
Sandwich  Islands. 

Biulding  houses,  and  avocations  of  a  similar  kind, 
were  regarded  as  secondary  objects;  our  main  efforts 
were  directed  to  the  acquisition  of  the  language.  What- 
ever besides  we  had  been  able  to  do,  we  consi- 
dered ourselves  wholly  ineficienl^  until  we  were  capa- 
ble of  delivering  our  message  to  the  inhalntants  in 
their  own  tongue.  We  had  many  difficulties  to  en- 
counter, and  were  obliged  to  pick  up  the  greater  part 
of  the  language  from  the  natives,  who,  unacquainted 
with  our  speech,  could  only  explain  to  us  the  meaning 
ot  words  and  phraseb  by  their  own :  thus  their  explana- 
tions often  increased  our  perplexity.  My  intimate 
acquaintance  with  all  that  had  been  printed,  afforded 
me  great  feunlity  in  prosecuting  the  study  of  Tahitian. 
In  less  than  a  year,  I  was  able  to  converse  with  the  people 
on  common  topics,  and  preached  my  first  sermon  in 
Tahitian  in  the  month  of  November,  1818. 

I  was  much  affected  on  giving  up  myself  to  Mission- 
ary pursuits,  on  leaving  England,  and  on  reaching  tlK 
islands,  but  I  had  never  so  deeply  felt  the  responsibiHty 
of  my  situation,  and  my  insufficiency  for   the  work. 
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M  I  did  on  tlie  day  when  I  delivered  my  first  native 
diicourBe.  The  congregation  was  large,  the  chieb  and 
Missionaries  were  present ;  and,  at  the  appointed  time, 
I  commenced  the  services  with  singing,  reading,  and 
prayer,  exercises  in  idiich  I  had  occasionally  engaged 
before*  I  had  Selected  for  the  text  what  appeared  a 
most  suitable  passage  with  which  to  commence  my 
public  ministry ;  ^  This  is  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy 
of  all  aco^tation,  that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world 
to  aave  sinners/'  1  Tim.  i.  13.  I  was  enabled  to  conclude 
the  service  with  less  difficulty  than  I  expected,  snd  was 
happy  to  have  an  opportunity  of  declaring,  though  very 
im{>erfectly,  truths  that  were  able  to  make  those  to 
whoih  diey  were  delivered,  wise  unto  salvation,  through 
£Eitth  in  Christ  Jesus*  In  continuing  my  labours,  I 
found  it  necessary,  on  account  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  native  language,  to  write  out  most  of  my  discoaraes, 
and  commit  them  to  memory,  before  I  could  venture  to 
address  them  to  the  people. 

The  establishment  of  schools,  the  reducing  to  writing, 
and  a  regular  grammatical  system,  uncultivated  and  oral 
languages,  and  the  translation  of  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
have  ever  been  acknowledged  as  important,  if  not  essen- 
tial parts  of  a  Missionary's  duty ;  but  the  promulgation 
of  the  gospel  by  the  living  voice  has  always  been  con- 
sidered by  us  as  the  primary  means  of  converting  the 
heathen;  and  thotigh  the  other  departments  of  labour 
have  not  been  neglected,  this  has  been  regarded  as  the 
first  great  duty  of  a  Missionary,  according  with  his 
very  designation,  the  principal  design  of  the  institution 
under  whose  patronage  he  is  engaged-— the  practice  of 
the  apostles  and  first  Missionaries,  and  the  spirit  as 
well  as  the  letter  of  the  Divine  commission,  whence  he 

3m 
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derives  his  highest  sanction^  and  anticipates  greatest 
success.  Preparation  for  this  service  has  therefore  been 
regarded  as  demanding  particular  attention. 

Since  our  arrival  at  Huahine^  in  addition  to  the 
preparation  of  their  dwellings^  Messrs.  Nott  and  Davies 
had  been  employed  in  preaching  to  the  people^  and 
preparing  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  John  for  the 
press.  In  die  schools,  Mr.  Barff,  had  been  inucfa  en- 
gaged, and  Mr.  Orsmond,  prior  to  his  removal  to  Raiatea, 
had  assisted  in  the  instruction  of  the  people,  not  only 
of  Fare,  but  also  of  the  adjoining  districts. 

The  indolence  of  the  South  Sea  Isbinders  has  long 
been  proverbial,  and  our  minds  were  not  less  affected 
on  beholding  it,  than  those  of  other  visitors  had  been. 
We  were  convinced  that  it  was  the  parent  f  many 
of  their  crimes,  infant-murder  not  excepted,  and  was 
also  a  perpetual  source  of  much  of  their  misery.  The 
warmth  of  the  climate,  the  spontaneous  abundance  with 
which  the  earth  and  the  sea  furnished,  not  merely  the 
necessaries  of  life,  but  what  was  to  the  inhabitants  the 
means  of  luxurious  indulgence,  had,  no  doubt,  strength- 
ened their  nattiral  love  of  ease,  and  nurtured  those  habits 
of  excessive  indolence  in  which  they  passed  the  greater 
portion  of  tiieir  lives. 

These  habits,  so  perfectiy  congenial  to  their  unculti- 
vated minds,  to  the  fugitive  manner  of  life,  mirthful  dis- 
position, and  rude  state  of  society  that  prevailed  among 
the  islanders,  appeared  one  of  the  most  formidable 
barriers  to  their  receiving '  our  instructions,  imbibing 
the  spirit  and  exhibiting  the  moral  influence  of  reli- 
gion, and  advancing  in  civilization.  All  classes  were 
alike  insensible  to  the  gratification  arising  from  mental 
improvement,  and  ignorant  of  all  the  enjoyments '  of 
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social  and  domestic  life^  the  comforts  of  home^  and  the 
refinements^  and  conveniences^  which  arts  and  labour  add 
to  the  bestowments  of  Providence.  The  difficulties  we 
encountered  resulted  not  less  from  the  inveteracy  of  their 
idle  habits^  than  from  the  absence  of  all  inducements  to 
labour^  that  were  sufficiently  powerful  to  call  into  action 
their  dormant  energies.  Their  wants  were  few^  and  their 
desires  limited  to  the  means  of  mere  animal  existence 
and  enjoyment;  these  were  supplied  without  much  anxiety 
or  effort,  and  possessing  these,  they  were  satisfied. 

During  the  early  periods  of  their  residence  in  the 
islands,  our  predecessors  often  endeavoured  to  rouse 
them  from  their  abject  and  wretched  modes  of  life, 
by  advising  them  to  build  more  comfortable  dwell- 
ings, to  wear  more  decent  clothing,  and. to  adopt,  so 
far  as  circumstances  would  admit,  the  conveniences 
and  comforts  of  Europeans;  contrasting  at  times  the 
condition  of.  their  own  families  with  that  of  the 
natives  aroimd  them.  While  the  inhabitants  continued 
heathens,  their  endeavours  were  altogether  unavailing. 
The  people  frequently  said,  '^We  should  like  some  of 
these  things  very  well,  but  we  cannot  have  them  without 
working ; — that  we  do  not  like,  and  therefore  would 
rather  do  without  them.  The  bananas  and  the  plan- 
tains, &c.  ripen  on  the  trees,  and  the  pigs  fatten  on  the 
fruits  that  are  strewed  beneath  them,  even  while  we  sleep; 
these  are  all  we  want,  why  therefore  should  we  work?" 

"  They  knew  no  higher,  sought  no  happier  state, 
Had  no  fine  instinct  of  superior  joys. 
Why  should  they  toil  to  make  the  earth  bring  forth, 
When  without  toil  she  gave  them  all  they  wanted  ? 
The  bread-fruit  ripened,  while  they  lay  beneath 
Its  shadows  in  luxurious  indolence ; 
The  cocoa  filled  its  nuts  with  milk  and  kernels. 
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And  whUe  ihef  slnmbeTed  fnm  their  heaTy  neal^ 
In  dead  forgetfnlneeft  of  life  itself, 
The  fish  were  spawning  in  unsounded  depths. 
The  birds  were  breeding  in  adjacent  trees, 
The  gaaie  was  fiUtei^g  ia  delkioiM  ptstorat, 
Uni^aiitod  roots  wait  thriYing  iiadar  groimd. 
To  spread  the  tables  of  their  future  banquets !" 

They  furnish  a  striking  illustratioii  of  the  sentimciity 
that  to  civilize  a  people  they  must  first  be  christiaimeiL 
A  change  in  their  views  and  feeUngs  bad  now  taken 
place^  and^  learning  from  the  Scriptures^  that  idkness, 
and  irregular  and  debasing  habits  of  lifi^  were  as 
opposed  to  the  principles  of  Christianity,  as  to  their  own 
personal  comfort;  they  were  disposed  to  attend  to  tibe 
recommendations  of  their  teachers  in  this^  as  well  as 
other  matters. 

Industry,  however,  soon  languishes,  unless  nurtured 
by  more  powerful  motives  than  the  effects  of  abstcsct 
principles  upon  partially  enlightoied  and  ill-rq^ulated 
minds.  To  increase  their  wants,  or  to  make  some  off 
the  comforts  and  decencies  of  society  as  desirable  as 
the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  i^peared  to  us  the  most 
probable  method  of  famishing  the  best  incitements  to 
permanent  industry.  It  was  therefore  recommended  to 
them  to  erect  for  themselves  more  comfortable  dwellings^ 
and  cultivate  a  larger  quantity  of  ground,  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  those  seasons  of  scarcity  which  they  often 
experienced  during  the  intervals  between  the  bread- 
fruit crops.  We  also  persuaded  them  to  use  such 
articles  of  our  clothing  as  were  adapted  to  their  climate 
and  habits,  and  to  adopt  our  social  and  domestic  habits 
of  life.  This  not  only  required  a  considerable  addition 
of  personal  labour,  but  a  variety  of  articles  that  could 
not  be  supplied  on  the  islands,  and  must  be  obtained 
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through  the  Traffdium  of  commerce  with  Port  Jackson 
and  Eoghmd;  aad  they  could  only  procure  these 
articles^  in  a  degree  equal  to  that  in  which  they  mul- 
tiplied the  productions  of  the  aoil^  so  as  to  be  able  to 
exchange  them  for  the  manufactured  goods  of  civilized 
countries. 

None  of  the  qiontaneous  productions  of  the  islands 
were  available  for  purposes  of  barter  or  exportation. 
Hie  sandal-wood  of  the  Sandwich  Islands^  and  the  pine- 
timber  of  New  Zealand^  produced  without  eflEbrt  on 
the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  being  valuable  commodities^ 
and  given  in  exchange  for  the  articles  conveyed  by 
foreign  vessels  to  their  shores,  afforded  great  induce- 
ments to  commercial  adventure,  and  famished  the  natives 
of  those  countries  with  facilities  for  increasing  their 
resources  and  their  comforts,  of  which  the  Tahitians 
were  destitute.  Whatever  articles  of  export  they  could 
ever  expect  to  famish,  must  be  the  product  of  their 
own  industry;  this  we  were  desirous  to  direct  in 
channels  the  most  profitable,  such  as  were  best  suited 
to  their  means,  and  congenial  to  their  previous  habits* 
We  therefore  recommended  them  to  direct  their  at* 
tention  to  the  culture  of  cotton,  one  variety  of  which 
appeared  to  be  an  indigenous  plant  in  most  of  the 
islands.  Several  valuable  kinds  of  cotton  having  been 
at  different  times  introduced,  were  also  growing  re* 
markably  weU. 

Soon  after  we  reached  Huahine,  a  number  of  those 
who  accompanied  us  from  Eimeo,  with  some  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  island,  united  in  clearing  and  fencing  a  large  piece 
of  ground,  which  they  planted  with  the  best  seeds  they 
could  procure,  and  caUed  oua  vavae,  cotton-garden. 
Hie  females  were  the  most  active  in  this  woik.    Whether 
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tiiey.  were  more ''anxious  than  the  other  sex  to  obtain 
foreign  articles  of  dress^  and  the  conveniences  and 
the  comforts  of  domestic  life — or  whether^  feeling  more 
peculiarly  their  obligations  to  Christianity,  and  desiring 
to  take  the  lead  in  the  introduction  of  those  habits  which 
they  had  been  taught  to  consider  as  the  necessary  re- 
sult of  its  principles,  and  the  accompaniments  of  a 
Christian  profession — ^it  is  unnecessary  to  determine;  but 
they  laboured  diligently  and  perseveringly,  cutting  down 
in  the  'moimtains  wood  for  the  fencing,  employing  their 
own  servants  to  transport  it  to  the  shore,. clearing  away 
the  brushwood,  enclosing  the  groimd,  digging  the  soil, 
planting  the  seed,  watching  with  constancy  its  growth, 
and  carefully  gathering  the  cotton. 
.  In  order  to  encourage  them  by  our  example,  and 
direct  them  by  our  own  proceedings,  Messrs.  Barff,  Ors- 
mond,  and  myself,  having  obtained  permission  from 
the  owners  of  the  valley  in  which  we  resided,  employed 
natives  to  dear  away  the  trees  and  bushes  with  which 
it  was  overgrown,  for  the  purpose  of  planting  it  with 
coffee,  sugarcane,  or  cotton.  On  this  we  also  bestowed 
personally  many  an  hour,  desirous  not  only  to  afford 
those  who  ^  were  inclined  to  follow  our  advice,  and 
cultivate  the  earth  for  articles  of  commerce,  the 
encouragement  of  our  counsel  and  direction,  but  to 
demonstrate  the  practicability  of  accomplishing,  by 
means  within  their  power,  what  had  been  proposed. 

llie  directors  of  the  Missionary  Society  were  fully 
sensible  of  the  necessity  of  introducing  a  regular 
system  of  industry  among  the  islanders,  in  order  to 
the  assuming  and  maintaining  a  station  amongst 
Christian  or  civilized  nations ;  and  felt  that  the  interest-: 
ing  and  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  people  at  this  time. 
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required  something  beyond  the  incnlcafion  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity^  and  instruction  in  the  use  of 
letters*  They  justly  inferred^  that,  unless  habits  of 
regular  industry  were  introduced,  and  civilization  pro- 
moted, the  people,  if  they  did  not  absolutely  return 
to  all  the  absurdities,  superstition,  and  cruelty  of  pagan- 
ism, would  develop  but  partially  the  genius  and  spirit 
of  Christianity,  and  exercise  very  imperfectly  its 
practical  virtues.  The  state  of  feeling,  also,  that  pre- 
vailed among  the  inhabitants  at  this  time,  predisposed 
them  readily  to  attend  to  any  recommendations  of  the 
kind;  and  the  great  deference  they  now  paid  to  the 
counsel  of  their  teachers,  presented  an  opportunity  more 
favourable  than  had  ever  occurred  before,  or  was  likely 
to  occur  again. 

Influenced  by  these  considerations,  the  Directors  sent 
to  the  South  Sea  Islands  Mr.  Gyles,  a  gentleman  who 
had  been  many  years  manager  of  a  plantation  in 
Jamaica,  and  who,  being  well  acquainted  with  the 
culture  of  the  cane  '  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar, 
was  furnished  by  the  Missionary  Society  with  the 
necessary  machinery  and  apparatus  for  introduciiig 
this  branch  of  industry.  Mr.  Gyles  was  engaged  for  four 
years,  during  which  time  it  was  supposed  he  would 
be  able,  not  only  to  commence  his  operations,  but  to 
proceed  so  as  to  convince  the  king  and  chiefs  what 
might  be  done,  and  also  to  improve  the  natives  in  the 
art  of  cultivating  cane,  instruct  then!  in  the  process  of 
boiling,  &c.,  and  leave  them  capable  of  carrying  it  on 
by  themselves.  He  reached  Tahiti  in  August,  1818, 
and  shortly  afterwards  removed  to  Eimeo,  where  he 
began  to  erect  the  machinery,  and  enclosed  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  ground  in  the  fertile  and  extensive 
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valley  at  the  head  of  the  beantiftil  bay  of  Opnnohn, 
usually  called  Taloo  Htoiiour.  Circmnatancfes  detained 
the  king  at  Tahiti  for  many  montiia  after  Mr.  Gylea's 
arrivai  fai  Eimeo,  and  retarded  very  materially  the 
progress  of  the  imdertaking*  Sugarcane  was,  howerei^ 
procured  fitom  the  gardens  of  the  adjacent  districts, 
and  eiigar  made  in  the  presence  of  the  nftdTes,  who 
were  delighted  on  discovering  that  an  artide,  so  highly 
esteemed^  could  be  made  on  their  own  shores^  bom  die 
apontaneOQs  product  of  their  soil. 

The  advantageous  and  expensive  arrangements  of  the 
Directors^  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  these  im- 
portant branches  of  commerce  and  productive  bbonr, 
although  not  entirely  frustrated^  were  in  the  ftrat 
instance  rendered  to  a  great  degree  unavailing^  by  the 
tmfounded  and  injurious  reports  of  unprincipled  and 
interested  individuals,  who  beheld  the  advancement  of 
the  pec^le  in  knowledge  and  civilization  with  any  other 
feelings  than  those  of  satisfaction. 

Early  in  the  year  1819,  the  captain  of  a  vessel,  the  Indua. 
whom  purposes  of  commerce  led  to  Tahiti,  informed  tiie 
king  that  Mr.  Gyles's  errand  to  Tahiti  was  merely  ex- 
perimental ;  and  that,  should  the  attempt  to  manufacture 
augar  succeed,  individuals  from  distant  countries,  pos- 
aessing  influence  and  large  resources,  would  eBtahliBh 
themselves  in  the  islands,  and,  with  an  armed  foroe^ 
which  he  would  in  vain  attempt  to  expose,  would  either 
destroy  the  inhabitants,  or  reduce  them  to  slavay. 
These  alarming  statements  were  strengthened  by  allusion 
to  the  present  state  ct  the  West  &idies,  wh^re  Mr. 
Gyles  had  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  mugKt 
and  the  culture  of  coffee.  This  device  was  employed  for 
a  short  time  with  success  against  the  establishment  of 
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the  Misrion  among  the  Sandwich  Ishinda ;  where  the 
king  and  chiefii  were  told,  that  though  foreigners  first 
went  in  a  peaceable  and  friendly  manner  to  the  West 
Indies,  they  subsequently  went  with  all  the  apparatus 
of  war,  attacked  and  defeated  the  inhabitants,  bunted 
the  fugitires  with  blood-hounds,  finally  exterminated 
them,  and  remained  masters  of  the  islands. 

Though  the  inconsistency  of  this  statement  with 
the  defenceless  manner  in  which  the  Missionaries  had 
come  amongst  them,  would  hare  been  sdf-endent  to  an 
enlightened  nund,— being  suppcMrted  by  an  incontro- 
vertible historical  fact,  it  was  remarkably  adapted,  to 
operate  powerfully  upon  an  individual  but  partially 
informed,  and  exceedingly  suspicious  of  every  measure 
that  might  permanently  alienate  tiie  smallest  portion  of 
territory,  or  lead  to  the  establishment  of  foreign  pro* 
prietorship,  and  consequent  influence,  in  the  islands. 

This  view  of  the  enterprise  led  Pomare  to  decline 
rendering  <J>at  assistance  which  it  was  expected  would 
have  been  readily  imparted,  and  the  want  of  which 
retarded  considerably  the  progress  of  the  woik.  The 
necessary  labour  required  from  the  natives  was  paid 
for  at  a  remarkaUy  high  price,  and  often  difficult  to 
obtain  on  any  terms. 

lifatters  continued  in  this  state  until  the  month  of 
May,  1819,  when  a  national  assembly  of  chiefs  and 
pec^e  from  Tahiti  and  Eimeo  met  at  Pktpaoa,  in  the 
district  of  Pare.  The  Missionaries  firom  the  several  sta- 
tions assembled  at  the  same  period,  for  the  purpose  of 
commemorating  the  anniversary  of  the  Tahitian  Aux- 
iliary Missionary  Society. 

Before  they  returned,  tiie  king  informed  them,  that, 
apprdiensive  of  unfa^ouraible  results  from  the  reports 

3n 
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already  in  circulation  among  the  chiefs  and  people,  he 
conld  not  consent  to  the  prosecuticm  of  the  manufacture 
of  sugar,  &c.,  excepting  on  a  very  limited  scale.  Pomare 
was  not  hasty  in  forming  his  decision  on  any  matter 
pf  importance,  and  by  no  means  precipitate  in  his 
measures ;  but  on  this  occasion  he  appears  to  have 
been  altogether  uninfluenced  by  that  temperate  delibera- 
tion, and  judicious  policy,  which  he  generally  manifested 
in  matters  tending  to  improre  the  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  increase  the  national  resources. 

The  Missionaries  also  appear  to  have  been  so  strongly 
influenced  by  the  kiog's  communication,  that,  instead  of 
endeavouring  to  remove  his  objections,  by  persuading 
him  to  allow  the  trial  to  be  fairly  made,  and  then 
act  accordingly,  they  deemed  it  expedient,  that  so 
far  as  they,  or  the  Society  by  which  the  madiihery 
had,  at  great  expense,  been  sent  out,  were  concerned, 
it  should  be  at  once  discontinued.  Accordingly,  on  the 
14th  of  May,  ^^in  order  to  satisfy  the  king,  and  quiet 
the  minds  of  the  people/'  they  advised  Mr.  Gyles  <'  to 
return  to  New  South  Wales  by  the  first  conveyance." 

Shortly  after  this  decision,  communications  firom 
England  required  a  general  meeting  of  the  Missionaries 
from  the  several  stations ;  and  Messrs.  Williams,  BarflF, 
and  myself,  went  up  from  the  Leeward  Islands  to 
Tahiti  and  Eimeo.  By  the  same  conveyance  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Nott  removed  to.  Tahiti,  where  Mr.  Nott  has  since 
laboured,  regularly  in  Matavai,  or  the  adjaeent  district 
of  Pare.  We  were  detained  there  about  a  fortnight ; 
during  which  period  we  received  from  Mr.  Gyles  much 
information  on  the  culture  of,  the  plant,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  sugar.  Before  we  left,  Mr  Gyles  very  oblig- 
ingly had  a  quantity  of  cane  bruised  and  boiled,  that 
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we  nught  not  only  understand  the  theory,  but  witness 
the  process  of  grinding '  canes,  boiling  the  juice,  and 
granulating  the  sirup,  so  as  to  introduce  it  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Leeward  Islands. 

Oar  business  at  Tahiti  being  finished,  Messrs,  Barff, 
Williams,  and  myself,  with  a  number  of  natives,  sailed 
frcmi  Eimeo  about  noon,  on  the  12th  of  August,  in  an 
open  boat  belonging  to  Mr.  Hayward.  Before  the  sun 
had  set,  we  had  nearly  lost  sight  of  the  island;  and 
when  the  night  gathered  round  us,  we  found  ourselves  in 
the  midst  of  the  vast  Pacific,  in  a  very  small  and  fragile 
bark.  Without  compass  or  nautical  instrument,  or  any 
other  means  of  directing  our  way  than  the  luminaries  of 
heaven.    The  night,  however,  was  cloudless,  and 

**  Star  alter  star,  from  some  nnseea  abyss. 
Came  through  the  sky,  till  all  the  firmament 
Was  thronged  with  constellations,  and  the  sea 
Strown  with  their  images/' 

The  interval  between  the  close  of  the  evening  and  the 
dawn  of  the  following  day  was  pleasantly  spent;  iand  soon 
after  sun-rise,  on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  we  were  glad- 
dened by  the  sight  of  the  lofty  mountains  in  Huahine, 
which  were  seen  above  the  line  of  clouds  that  rested  oh 
the  western  horizon.  About  five  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day,  Mr.  Barff  and  myself  were  restored  to  the 
bosom  of  our  families;  thankful  for  the  guidance  and 
protection  we  had  enjoyed  on  the  voyage,  and  the  merci^ 
fill  care  which  those  we  left  had  experienced. 

The  fecility  with  which  the  manufacture,  of  sugar  might 
be  carried  on  by  the  people,  and  the  certain  markiet  it 
would  always  find  in  Port  Jackson  should  they  be  able 
to  fiimish  more   than  their  own  necessities  required. 
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induced  us  not  only  to  recommend  it  to  the  natiTCB^  bat 
alio  to  plant  with  gugarcane  the  ground  already  cleared 
and  enclosed. 

The  proprietors  of  the  cotton  garden  watched  the 
progress  of  the  plants  with  care  and  anxiety,  accom- 
panied probably  with  some  of  those  golden  dreams 
of  future  emolument  which  frequently  operate  very 
powerfully  on  the  minds  of  individuals  commeaeing  an 
aiterprise,  which,  although  in  some  degree  uncertain  as  to 
its  results,  yet  promises,  upon  the  whole,  an  increase  of 
wealth  or  enjoyment.  Unhappily  for  them,  the  ground 
they  had  chosen  was  unsuitable,  and  many  of  the 
plants  were  not  productive*  The  first  crop,  however^ 
was  gathered,  the  seeds  carefully  picked  out,  and  the 
cotton  packed  in  baskets.  When  a  ship  arrived,  they 
were  eager  to  dispose  of  it,  expecting  hx  more  in 
return  than  the  warmest  encouragement  in  its  culture 
had  ever  warranted.  Their  estimate  of  its  value  had 
been  formed  according  to  its  bulk;  and  when  it  was 
weighed,  and  they  saw  a  lai^  basket-full  weigh  only 
two  or  three  pounds,  and  a  proportionate  price  offered, 
they  were  greatly  disappointed.  They  brougiit  back 
their  cotton,  and  hung  it  up  in  their  houses  till  another 
ship  arrived,  when  it  was  again  presented  for  sale ;  but 
being  again  estimated  by  weight,  little  if  any  more  was 
offered  for  it.  Some  sold  what  they  had  collected, 
others  were  so  disappointed^  that  they  seemed  hardly  to 
care  what  became  of  it.  This  circumstance,  together 
with  the  length  of  time  and  the  constant  attention  that 
axotton  plantation  required,  before  any  return  oould  be 
received,  greatly  discouraged  them,  and  prevented  their 
continuing  its  culture.  They  chose  rather  to  feed  a 
number  of  pigs,  or  cultivate  the  vegetables  in  demand 


by  the  sfaipping^  dispose  of  them  whm  vessels  might 
put  in  for  refreshments^  and  receive  at  once  in  ex- 
change^  articles  of  doth^  &c.  than  wait  till  the  crops 
should  be  gathered^  and  experience  so  mudi  uncertainty^ 
or  meet  with  such  annoying  disappointments  in  the 
amount  of  their  returns. 

Mr.  Gyles^  on  his  way  to  the  colony  of  New  South 
Waks  in  the  month  of  August  181 9^  spent  some  time 
at  Huahine  and  Raiatea;  and  we  gladly  availed  our- 
selves of  his  visit,  to  make  further  inquiries  relative 
to  the  object  for  which  he  had  come  to  the  islands. 
Some  spare  machinery  and  boilers^  sent  out  by  the 
Society^  were  also  left  at  Huahine.  Assisted  by  the 
natives^  we  subsequently  erected  a  rustic  mill;  and^ 
when  the  cane  in  our  plantation  was  ripcj  com* 
menced  our  endeavours  to  convert  it  into  sugar.  The 
cylinders  for  crushing  the  cane  were  perpendicular :  an 
ox  was  trained  to  draw  in  the  mill*  He  was  yoked 
to  a  lever  on  one  side  of  the  central  roller ;  a  num- 
ber of  natives^  pushing  at  another  on  the  opposite  sid^ 
turned  the  mill,  and  pressed  the  juice  from  the  cane. 
The  natives  were  surprised  at  the  quantity  of  juice  from 
a  single  cane,  as  they  had  never  been  accustomed  to  see 
it  thus  collected,  but  had  generally  broken  it  in  smaU 
pieces,  and,  by  masticating  the  cane,  extracted  the  juice. 

After  boiling  it  some  time,  we  added  the  temper  or 
mixture  of  lime  and  water;  and  when  we  supposed 
the  quantity  had  been  sufficiently  reduced^  directed  the 
natives  to  remove  it  to  a  suitable  vessel  for  cooling,  the 
progress  of  which  we  watched  very  anxiously,  and, 
ultimately,  had  the  satisfaction  of  beholding  fine-grained 
crystals  of  sugar  formed  from  the  liquid.  The  natives 
were  delighted  and  astonished;  and  although  our  sur- 
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prise  was  not  less  than  theirs^  our  satisiiictioii  was  more 
chastened;  for,  notwithstandhig  we  had  succeeded  so 
well  in  our  first  attempt,  we  considered  it  more  the 
result  of  accident  than  skill,  and  were  hj  no  means 
confident  that,  in  a  second  effort,  we  should  be  equally 
successM. 

'  We  were,  however,  suificiently  encouraged  to  recom- 
mend the  people,  notwithstanding  their  disappointment 
in  regard  to  the  cotton,  to  direct  their  attention  to  the 
culture  of  sugar,  since  they  had  no  longer  any  cause  to 
doubt  the  practicability  of  procuring,  from. their  re* 
spective  plantations,  sugar  for  their  own  use,  or  for 
barter  with  shipping.  Our  advice  was  not  unheeded; 
several  of  the  chiefs  were  induced  to  cultivate  the  cane ; 
the  mill  we  had  erected  became  a  kind  of  public 
machine,  to  which  they  brought  their  produce;  and 
although,  in  some  instances,  we  failed  in  procuring 
good  sugar,  in  time  the  people  were  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  process,  as  to  be  able  to  boil  it  themselvea. 
The  Missionaries  in  Raiatea  also  erected  a  mill,  moie 
efficient  than  the  one  we  had  constructed  in  Huahine, 
cultivated. a  quantity  of  cane,  made  sugar  themselves^ 
and  taught  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  to  do  the 
same* 

Sugarcane  grows  spontaneously  in  all  the  South  Sea 
islands,  and  more  than  ten  varieties  are  indigenous.  It 
has  been  stated,  that  the  best  canes  now  cultivated  in  the 
West  Indies,  are  the  kinds  taken  thither  by  Captain  Bligh. 
In  their  native  islands, they  grow  remarkably  fine.  I 
have  frequently  seen  canes  as  thick  as  a  man's,  wrist,  and 
ten  or  twelve  feet  between  the  root  and  the  leaves.  The 
vrimotUy  a  large  yellow  cane,  and  the  to^wuy  of  a  dark 
red  colour,  grow  verv  large^  and  yield  an  abundance  of 
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juice^  but  the  paiu,  a  small  light  red^  long-jointed  cane,' 
with  a  thin  husk,  or  skin,  contains  the  greatest  quantity 
of  saccharine  matter.  Some  of  the  sugar  manufactured 
by  Mr.  Gyles  was  of  a  very  superior  quality)  and  if  hired 
labour  were  less  expensive,  or  the  people  more  in- 
dustrious, it  might  be  raised  with^facility  in  considerable 
quantities.  The  return,  however,  is  distant,  and  the 
crops  are  less  productive  than  niany  other  articles'  that 
might  be  cultivated  in  the  islands,  especially  uncon- 
nected with  the  distillation  of  rum  from  the  refuse  of 
the  juice,  or  the  molasses  of  the  sugar.  This  is  pro- 
bably the  only  plan  that  would  render  it  in  any  d^ree 
profitable;  but  to  the  use  of  rum,  the  present  chiefs; 
jparticularly  ihose  of  the  Leeward  or  Society  Islands, 
are  averise ;  its  introduction  since  ~  embracing  Chris- 
tianity, they  have  been  able  to  prevent;  and  it  will 
be  matter  oiF  deepest  regret,  if  either  they  or  their  suc- 
cessors should  favour  its  distillation  on  the  islands,  or 
its  importation  from  abroad.  Next  to  idolatry,  and 
the  diseases  introduced  by  foreigners,  it  is  the  greatest 
scourge  that  has  ever  spread  its  desolations  through 
their  country. 

But  although  these  circumstances  have  hitherto  ope- 
rated against  the  general  culture  of  the  cane,  the 
chiefs  and  some  of  the  people  make  sugar  for  their  own 
consumption,  and  have  occasionally  supplied  captains 
of  ships,  who  have  wished  to  replenish  their  sea-stock: 
In  this  respect,  although  the  attempt  of  the  Directors 
to  introduce  extensively  its  cidtivation,  has  foiled  in 
the  first  instance;  the  natives  have  nevierthdess  ac- 
quired, from  Mr.  Gyles's  transient  residence  among 
them,  an  acquaintance  with  the  process  of  manufac* 
turing  this  valuable  article  of  commerce,  which,  it  is 
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presumed,  wUl  pro?e  to  the  nation  an  impoitant  and 
a  pennanent  advantage. 

The  Haweia,  in  returning  to  the  ialanda  in  the  spring 
of  ]819>  toadied  at  Norfolk  Island,  formerly  an  appen- 
dage to  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  and  I  betieve 
re-occupied  since  that  period.  From  this  island  the 
captain  brought  away  a  number  of  jfoung  coffee  pfaats, 
which,  on  his  arrival  in  the  islands,  were  distributed 
among  the  difEeient  stations.  The  tender  plants  were 
once  or  twice  removed,  and  all  perished,  exc^tii^ 
those  in  my  garden  at  Hnahine,  whidi  I  was  happy 
to  succeed  in  preserving.  The  climate  was  fiavouraUe 
to  their  growth,  and  they  appeared  to  thrive  wdi. 
After  four  years,  each  tree  bore  about  forty  Imries, 
wliidi  when  perfectly  ripe  were  gathered,  and  sent  to 
the  several  stations.  They  were  planted,  and  have 
siaoe  flourished,  so  that  in  every  ishmd  the  coffee 
plant  is  now  growing,  and  may  be  cultivated  to  almost 
any  extent.  The  chiefs  are  fond  of  coffee  as  a  beve- 
rage, and,  with  the  people,  will  doubtless  raise  it  for 
their  own  use;  and  as  it  requires  but  comparativdy 
little  attention,  probably  it  may  be  famished  in  greater 
abundance  than  either  the  sugarcane  or  cotton. 

The  tobacco  plant  is  another  exotic,  common  now 
in  all  the  islands:  it  was  introduced  by  Ciqptain  Cook, 
and  has  since  been  cultivated  to  a  small  extent  by  the 
natives,  merely  for  their  oivn  use.  Mr.  Williams 
encouraged  its  culture  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the 
island  of  Rsiatea,  and  the  natives  were  taught  to  pre- 
pare it  for  tiie  market  of  New  South  Wales,  in  a  man- 
ner that  rendered  the  Baiatean  tobacco  equal  to  any 
brought  into  Sydney.  A  lucrative  branch  of  industry 
and  commerce  now  appeared  open  to  the  enterprising 
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and  industrious  inhabitants^  when  a  heavy  duty^  which^ 
according  to  report,  in  order  to  favour  its  growth  in 
New  Holland^  was  laid  upon  all  taken  into  the  port  of 
Sydney,  prevented  their  continuing  its  culture  with  the 
least  expectation  of  profit.  It  was  therefore  in  a  great 
degree  abandoned.  The  information,  however,  which 
the  inhabitants  received  from  the  individual  whom  Mr. 
Williams  employed  to  instruct  them,  not  only  in  its 
growth,  but  in  the  methods  of  preparation,  by  which 
it  assumes  the  different  forms  under  which  it  is  offered 
in  the  markets^  was  valuable;  and  though  no  very  advan- 
tageous results  have  hitherto  followed,  it  may  hereafter 
be  productive  of  good. 


3o 
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CHAP.  XVII. 


..J 


Renewed e^dMTdQn toTiwfiibto  iadMri aari>ni  t^  peofde— AitHil  of 
Meian.  BIomoob  and  AnDUage^— EftaUiihnieiit  of  tiie  ootton  fadoiy — 
Fizst  cloth  made  in  Eimeo— Prospects  of  success^Death  of  Mrs. 
brsmond — Voyage  to  Raiatea — Sudden  approach  of  a  storm — Con- 
£fnct  ot  the  nativ€»^yiblence  of  the  tempest — ^Appearance  of  the 
iraterspciatB— Emotioibi  aiwakeaed  by  the  siinodndag  ^tnommkk 
Influence  of  waterspouts  on  the  minds  of  the  natifes — Conduct  of  a 
party  overtaken  by  one  at  sea — Deliverance  during  a  voyage  from 
the  Sandwich  Islands — Abatement  of  the  storm — ^Appearance  of  the 
evening — ^Anival  at  Raiatea — Kindness  of  the  inhabitants — District  of 
Opoft— Visit  to  the  settlement— Importance  of  education— Methods  of 
instruction — Sabbath  schools— Annual  examination  of  the  scholaia— 
Public  procession — Contrast  between  the  present  and  former  dreum- 
stances  of  the  chOdren. 


Although  the  expensive  and  commendable  measures 
adopted  by  the  Directors  of  the  Mi68i<»ary  Society,  for 
encouraging  industry  among  the  South  Sea  Islanders, 
and  furnishing  them  with  a  source  of  productive  labour 
by  introducing  the  manu£EU2ture  of  sugar,  had  not 
accomplished  all  that  was  designed,  and  Mr.  Gyles 
had  returned  to  England  before  the  expiration  of  the 
period  for  which  he  had  been  engaged,  the  Direc- 
tors still  considered  that  it  was  their  duty  to  en- 
deavour to  promote  the  temporal  prosperity  of  the 
people — ^that  the  introduction  of  useful  mechanic  arts, 
and  other  means  of  advancing  their  civilization,  though 
objects  of  only  secondary  importance,  were  not  to  be 
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overlooked.  Some  Btimitlus  to  more  regular  employ? 
ment  tha^  that  to  which  the  natives  ha4  been  accus- 
tomed^ during  the  unsettled  and  indolent  .state  of 
society  from  which  they  were  just  emerging,  was 
still  necessary  for  their  contentn&ent  and  individual 
happiness,  as  well  as  their  national  prosperity. 

The  Directors  of  the  Missionary  Society  were  not 
inliuenced  by  their  own  choice,  but  by  the  necessities 
of  the  people,  in  msking  these  and  other  secular  arrange- 
ments,  which  were  not  contemplated  in  the  original 
eonstitution  and  pbjeot  of  their  association,  but  have 
resulted  fifom  tiie  changes  effected  by  their  agents  in 
the  circumstances  of  those  communities  among  which 
they  have  resided;  and  have  sometimes  involved  m 
expense  which  could  >not  ^ways  be  m^  without 
difficulty.  These  ooUateral  exertions  ofteo  occasioq 
embarrassment,  and  it  would  he  highly  gratifying,  if 
other  institutions  were  able  to  prosecute  those  depart* 
ments  of  effort,  which  are  rather  appejadages  than  pro- 
per parts  of  Missionary  labour.  Were  the  resources 
of  those  societies  formed  for  the  umversal  diffusion 
of  education,  and  the  means  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  such  as  to  enable  them  to  undertake 
entirely  the  instruction  of  the  heathen,  and  the  trans- 
lation and  circulation  gt  the  Scrqitures,  it  would  greatly 
facilitate  the  extension  of  Christianity.  If,  in  addition 
to  those  already  in  existence,  there  was  also  an  institu- 
tion for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  mei^hanic  aits, 
social  order,  and  the  general  civilization  of  rude  fmd 
barbarous  tribes,  such  a  society  would  exert  a  most 
beneficial  and  commanding  influence^  and  furni^b  fin 
able  and  important  agency,  in  conjunction  with  tbpsfi 
now  engaged.      It   would    enable   Missionary  instit^* 
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tions  to  follow  more  enei^etically  their  simple  and  pri- 
mary  labours^  in  sending  forth  mesBengers  to  preach  tlie 
gospel  to  the  heathen. 

Such  a  society,  howev^,  did  not  exist.  The  promo* 
tion  of  industry  and  civil  improyement  were  important 
objects,  and,  in  order  to  accomplish  them,  especially  in 
reference  to  the  rising  generation,  two  artisans,  Messrs* 
Blossom  and  Armitage,  were  sent  out  with  the  depu- 
tation who  visited  the  South  Seas  in  182L    The  former 

m 

was  a  carpenter,  acquainted  with  the  .  construction  of 
machinery  and  wood-work  in  general;  a  department  of 
labour  highly  advantageous  to  a  rude,  or  but  partially 
civilized  people,  and  at  this  time  in  great  estimation 
among  the  Tahitians.  Mr.  Blossom  has  been  engaged 
in  teaching  native  youth,  and  others,  these  arts;  and 
though  not  altogether  so  successful  as  he  desired,  has 
nevertheless  had  the  pleasure  of  beholding  two  or  three 
excellent  workmen  trained  under  his  care. 

The  introduction  among  an  indolent  people,  of  any 
art  that  requires  constant,  and  sometimes  heavy  labour^ 
must  be  gradual ;  but  as  building,  and  the  use  of  house- 
hold furniture,  ftc.,  increases  among  the  people,  skill 
in  these  departments  will  be  held  in  higher  esteem^ 
and  the  number  of  workmen  will  necessarily  increase 
with  the  demand  for  their  labour,  and  the  remuneration 
it  receives. 

It  was  known,  that  with  but  slight  attention  the 
cotton-plant  might  be  cultivated  in  the  islands  to 
almost  any  extent ;  and  it  was  supposed,  that  although 
the  smallness  of  the  returns  it  had  brought,  when 
offered  for  sale  in  the  raw  state,  together  with  the 
difficulties  attending  their  first  attempt,  had  deterred 
the  people  from  persevering  in  its  culture;  yet  that 
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they  might  be  induoed  to  resume  it,  if  taught  on  the 
spot  to  manufacture  cotton  cloth.  This  was  an  article 
in  great  and  constant  demand  throughout  the  islands. 
Mr.  Armitage  was  therefore  appointed  to  attempt  to 
teach  the  natives  to  spm  and  weave  the  cotton  grown 
in  their  own  gardens.  He  was  a  native  of  Man- 
chester, where  the  members  of  his  fiunily  still  reside. 
He  was  well  qualified  for  the  undertaking,  possessing 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  various  processes 
by  which  raw  cotton  is  made  into  cloth,  and  having 
been  overseer  or  foreman  of  an  extensive  manufac- 
tory. 

In  acceding  to  the  proposal  of  the  Directors,  and 
engaging  in  this  enterprise,  he  numifested  a  degree  of 
generous  devotedness  seldom  excelled.  He  exchanged 
inviting  prospects  of  wealth,  comfort,  and  usefulness  at 
home,  for  the  toil  and  self-denial  inseparable  from  such 
an  attempt.  He  was  on  the  eve  of  entering  into  a  matri- 
monial engagement.  The  gentleman  who  had  hitherto 
been  his  employer  had  proposed  to  make  him  his  part- 
ner, had  arranged  for  the  advance  of  a  very  considera- 
ble sum  of  moneys  part  of  the  materials  for  commencing 
the  new  establishment  were  procured,  and  the  results  in 
that  line  of  business  have  since  been  such,  as  to  war- 
rant the  inference,  that  every  advantage  the  parties 
anticipated  might  have  been  realized.  This,  however, 
he  relinquished,  and  cheerfully  engaged  in  an  attempt 
to  improve  the  temporal  condition  of  the  islanders, 
with  no  other  remuneration  than  the  Missionaries  re- 
ceive— a  bare  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  I  am  trespassing 
the  bounds  of  propriety  in  ffying  these  particulars 
to  the  public;    but,  in  this  instance,  and  there  are 
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others  that  mig^it  also  \^  adduped^  I  feel  i%  due^  not 
more  to  0ie  individual  than  U>  th^  cause  in  which  he 
is  embarked;  to  the  friends  hy  wbow  i^  is  supported; 
and  even  to  those  who^  in  ponsequenee  of  mistelfPJi 
views  and  misrepresentation^  fpay  ^om^tim^s  he  in- 
duced to  suppose  mercenary  inotives  ii^Quence  tho^e 
who  engage  in  Missionary  undertaking^. 

In  the  month  of  September^  1821,  they  reapbed  TuMti* 
The  carding  machine,  looms,  &c.  were  landed,  and 
placed  under  the  care  of  Paiti,  a  cl^ef  residing  near 
the  harbour  of  'f^uiike;  and  in  th^  adjacent  village  of 
Pirae,  Messrs.  Armitage  and  Blossom  took  up  their 
abode. 

Like  every  other  undertaking  that  l^as  yet  l^een 
made  to  promote  th^  true  interests  of  the  people,  ^he 
cotton  factory  had  to  contend  with  great  diffifail^« 
At  first  the  king  and  chiefs,  under  the  necoUe^w 
of  the  reported  design  and  tend^cy  of  ttie  93^^ 
manufactory,  expressed  their  ^frishea  that  the  eat^ 
blishment  should  be  fqrmed  near  their  principal  rem* 
dence,  that  all  proceedings  connected  wi(h  it  miglit 
be  under  their  inspection.  Subsequently,  when  tbey 
entered  into  i^  design,  and  began  to  oonaider  that 
it  would  become  a  source  of  pecuniary  adnmtage, 
although  it  was  thought  that  Eimeo.  would  be  moat 
eligible  for  i(s  establishment,  the  chiefs  of  Pace  aad 
the  adjoining  districts  refused  to  allow  the  maddnery 
to  be  removed.  In  this  state  mattes  remained  acme 
time,  and  several  of  the  finer  parts  of  the  inm-work 
were  destroyed  by  the  rusty  and  the  wiiolje  greatly 
injured.         i 

The  deputation  and  the  Missionaries,  however,  con* 
aidering  that  the  island  of  Eimeo  afforded  the  greatest 
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focilities  for  carrying  on  tiie  irork,  removed  it  Chither^ 
and  tvith  great  expense  and  labegur  Messrs,  Armitage 
and  Blossom  erected  the  macUneiy  tind  commented 
their  work.  Shortly  after  iMs  Walk  completed^  Mr. 
Blostom  removed  to  the!  opjiostle  side  of  tBe  island^ 
to.tiAce  cbarge  of  the  secnlar  concerns  of  the  South 
Sea  Acidemy^  and  liie  work  has  since  been  carried  on 
by  Mr.  Arnlit&ge  alone. 

.  The  machinery^  &c;  were  considered «  as  belonging 
to  the  Missionaiy  Societ^^  but  at  a  public  meeting  held 
in  Bimeo^  in  May  ISSti,  for  the  purpdse  of  arranging 
the  principles  updn  which  its  future  opemtionik  should 
bie  conducted,  it  was  distinctly  ttated  by  the  deputa^ 
tion,  and  nicagmikd  by  th^  Missionaries^  ^'That  the 
30cfety  contemplaftes  no  other  advantage  in.  promot* 
ing  the  inanufacfaare  of  elotb  by  this  machinery,  thitfl 
tike  good  of  tib^  iahnbitiiiits  of  thgese  isknds/'  ''That 
no  Aairges  by  way  of  p^fit  ihafi  be  made  upon  the 
dbth^.masnifiBctured  add  sold  to  the  inhabitants,  more 
than  is  merely  necessary  to  defray  &e  i  e^^xvies  attend*^ 
ing  it/'  and  M!hat  aH  tbe  iiAaUtanta  of  the  isbnds 
A>nliect^  with  both  the  Widdward  anid  Leeward  Mis- 
sipns,  shall  be  aJllewed  to  Aare  aixke  in  th^  ddvan- 
tagiss  df  this  mantifactory/^  At  the  iame  ^tiihe  it  wan 
reeeminended,  that  tiro  yotao^  :fiien  and  -two  young 
women  irotat  each  idaiidy  shotdd  ht  Btht;  to  leahx  the 
art  of  making  liMms^  spitining,  wtering^  &c. 

The*  w6lk  'commended  inth  eotton  belongiijg  tor  the 
native  Missionary  Ssnttinb'  Mr.  ArndtagB  taughi  them 
to  card  the  cotton,  and  Mrs.  Armitage  instruct^  them 
in  spinning.  .  i  Their  >first  dtttempts,  as  might  be  ex- 
petted;  were  exce^dinglji  svfkwsb'd,  and  ihe  warp  they 

to  weave.    One  piece  of  cloth,  how* 
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ever^  fifty  yards  in  lengthy  was  finished,  and  presaited 
to  the  king.  Its  appearance  was  coarse^  and  inferior 
to  the  imported  calicoes  of  British  mannfiustore ;  it  was 
neyertheless  grateful  to  the  chiefii,  from  the  fact  of  its  be- 
ing the  first  eyer  manufactured  in  their  native  islands. 

Cotton  for  another  piece  was  prepared,  and  the 
natives  commenced  spinning;  but  the  confinement 
required  being  irksome,  and  their  expectations  rather 
lowered,  as  to  the  quality  of  the  cloth  they  were  to 
receive  as  wages  for  their  labour, — ^before  the  warp  was 
ready  for  the  loom,  they  simultaneously  discontinued 
their  attendance  at  the  factory.  When  interrogated 
as  to  their  reasons  for  this  sudden  change  in  their 
conduct,  it  was  found  that  they  had  not  indeed  struck 
for  higher  wages,  but  had  left  off  to  think  about  it, 
and  that,  until  their  minds  were  made  up,  they  could 
not  return.  The  spinning-wheels  and  the  loom  now 
stood  still,  excepting  that  Mrs.  Armitage  and  Mrs. 
Blossom,  with  the  assistance  of  their  own  servants,  spun 
the  cotton,  Which  Mr.  Armitage  wove  into  about  fifty 
yards  of  cloth,  for  the  use  of  the  academy. 

Notwithstanding  the  inferior  appearance  of  the  cloth 
manufactured  in  Ilimeo,  it  was  soon  found  to  be  more 
durable  than  that  procured  from  the  ships.  Yet  the  dis- 
appointment which  the  natives  had  experienced  pre- 
vented their  cultivating  the  cotton ;  and  but  littie  was 
available  for  the  establishment,  excepting  that  sid>- 
scribed  by  the  members  of  the  native  Missionary 
Societies:  the  people  declined  coming  to  learn,  and 
prospects  were  most  unpromising.  This,  however, 
was  not  the  only  source  of  discouragement. 

Traders,  influenced  by  the  limited  views  and  inte- 
rested motives  whidi  too  frequentiy  regulate  the  pro- 
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caedingB  of  ihoee  who  traffic  with  nnoiTilized  nations, 
Mqdoyed  a  variety  ^  indacementa  to  prevent  the 
nativei  affinrding  any  encouragement  to  the  estahlish^ 
meot.  At  one  time  they  asmred  them  that  it  would 
be  injnirious  to  their  intereat,  and,,  if  anccesaful,  pre- 
vent theic  being  vicited  by  ahippiag,  fkc.,  effering  at 
Ae  CMM  time^  to  give  them  for  their  raw  cotton 
twice  aa  much  doth  as  ihey  eould  procure  at  the 
factory.  AA  other  times  they  threatmed  Mr,  Araiiti^e 
with  ruin,  and  aoaouiiced  their  determination  to  oppose 
him*  Sometimea  they  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to 
etnndoi^  so  hopeless  a  pi^ojeet,  as  that  of  attempting 
to  train  the  people  to  habite  of  industry. 

Thw  tbreateniiiga  to  seds  his  ruin,  by  opposing 
his  effbrts^ace  rather  amusing^  They  doubtless  sup* 
posed  the  attempt  was  on  his  part  a  speculation  for 
the  aewnmlation  of  wedth ;  the  only  end  which  most 
propose^  who  visit  those  islands;  and  whidi,  when 
pursued  on  Idr  t^pright  prindples,  is  not  to  be 
eoadMHied.  These  proceedings,  however,  must  have 
originated  in  the  most  contracted  views  of  the  influ* 
ence  of  sndi  an  estaUishinei^  whidi^  while  it  may 
ittduee  and  encourage  habits  of  more  regular  employ- 
ment, can  never  diminish,  eaccepting  in  a  very  small 
iigmty  the  demand  for  Britbh  calicoes,  which  will 
be  superior  in  texture,  pattern,  &e.  to  atFjr  that  can 
be  made  in  the  islands.  It  will  also  tend  to  encourage 
the  more  eaitensive  culture  of  the  cotton,  and  in  the 
raw  state  the  natives  will  never  dedine  disposing  of 
it  to  him  who  offers  the  best  price. 

Notwithstanding  these  and  vsrions  other  discourage- 
ments, Mr.  Armitage  was  able  to  perseverei  and  as 
there  was  little  prospect  of  the  femdes  he  had  taugiit 
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to  spin  making  up  their  minds  to  return,  another 
party  was  selected.  Nearly  twenty  girls,  and  d^t 
or  ten  boys,  engaged  to  leam  to  spin  and  weave. 
The  conditions  on  which  they  were  instructed  .were 
almost  such  as  they  or.  their  friends  chose  to  prc^oee, 
both  as  to  the  time  they  should  continue,  and  the 
hours  they  should  labour;  and  instead  of  reciting  a 
premium  for  teaching  them,  Mr.  Armitage  agreed  to 
pay  them  for  every  ounce  of  cotton  they  shoiild  spin. 

In  every  undertaking  of  this  kind,  the  greatest 
embarrassments  attend  it  at  the  outset,  and  the  same 
diflKculties  that  had  suspended  the  instruction  of  the 
two  former  parties,  were  again  to  be  overcome.  The 
indolent  habits  of  these  young  persons  generally,  their 
impatience  of  control,  and  the  fugitive  and  unsettled 
mode  of  life  to  which  many  have  been  accustomed,  were 
not  to  be  at  once  overcome.  Recent  accounts,  however, 
convey,  the  pleasing  intelligence,  that  the  prospect- of 
ultimately  introducing  this  branch  of  labour  very 
extensively  among  the  people,  is  more  encouraging 
than  ever.  The  females  were  able  to  spin  strong 
and  reg^ular  thread,  or  yam ;  one  or  •  two  of  the 
boys  had  been  taught  to  make,  all  things  considered, 
very  good .  cloth.  Mr.  Armitage  has  also  succeeded. in 
dying  the  cloth,  and  thus  furnishing  different  patterns 
and  colours,  which  has  greatly  increased  its  value  in 
their  estimation.  While  the  hands  of  the  parties  spin* 
ning  or  weaving  are'  en^ployed,  the  improvement  of 
their  minds  is  not  neglected.  .  Reading-lessons  snd 
passages  of  scripture. are  afi&xed  to  the  walls  and  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  factory. 

The  carding  engine,  and  some  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  machinery,  were  turned  by  a  large  water-wheel; 
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the 'work  has  oh&i  been  retarded  by  the  repairs 
that  the  wheel  or  its  appendages  have  required. 

Several  of  the  best  native  carpenters  have,  however^ 
readUy  come  forward  to  repair  the  wheel,  and  have 
received  iheir  payment  in  cloth  made  at  the  factory; 
The  derangement  of  the  machinery  suspending  the 
work  of  the  spinners,  some  of  them  requested  to  take 
the  cotton  home,  to  prepare  and  spin  at  their  own 
houses.  The  experiment  has  succeeded  far  beyond 
what  was  anticipated,  and  the  natives  now  bring  to 
the  factory  for  sale  the  cotton  yam  spun  at  their  own 
dwellings,  and  ready  at  once  for  the  loom. 

This  circumstance,  though  insignificant,  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  that  has  yet  transpired  in  connexion 
with  this  enterprise.  The  natives  are  now  convinced 
that  they  can  make  cloth ;  others,  besides  those  taught 
in  the  factory,  will  desire  to*  learn ;  and  as  they  can 
prepare  and  spin  the  cotton  at  their  own '  dwellings, 
4his  employment,  which  is  certainly  adapted  to  their 
climate  and  habits,  as  they  can  take  it  up  and  lay 
it  down  at  their  convenience,  will  probably  be  very 
extensively  followed  through  the  islands.  The  native 
carpenters'  will  be  able  to  make  looms,  as  they  have 
made  turning-lathes,  which,  though  rude,  will  be  such  as 
will  answer  their  purpose.  The  spinning- wheel  will  also 
become  an  article  of  furniture  in  miost  of  their  houses ; 
and  the  father,  the  brother,  and  the  son,  will  have  the 
satisfaction  of  wearing  native  or  home-spim  garments, 
made  with  cotton  grown  in  their  own  gardens  or 
plantations,  and  spun  by  their .  wives'  or  sisters'  or 
daughters'  hands.  .  The  Tahitiah,  like  the  Indian  weaver, 
may,  perhaps,  be  seen 'fixing  his  rude  and  simple  loom 
under  the  shadow'  of  the  cocoa-nut,  or  the  banana- tree; 
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whilst  the  objects  thai  often  giro  such  a  duffm  to 
rural  village  soenerjr^  and  awaken  so  many  ideas  of 
contentment  snd  haf/pj  simplicity  in  ccmneKian  with 
the  peasantry  of  England,  may  be  witnaased  throngilioiil 
tiie  South  Sea  lalsttds. 

In  the  month  of  December,  1818,  when  the  Hawds 
sailed  from  Huahine,  on  ha  -Sxwt  voyage  to  New  Sontii 
Wales,  Mr.  and  Mrs*  Orsmond  left  us,  as  we  mntoally 
supposed,  on  a  visit  of  a  few  months  to  the  islandof 
Raiatea,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  Mr*  ThrelkeU's 
attentions   at  a  season  of  imusual   domestic  anxiety. 
For  two  or  three  montiis  contrary  winds  prevented  say 
intercourse  between  us,  when  at  length  Mr.  Orsmond's 
boat   arrived,    with    the   vnezpected   and  naelandioly 
tidings  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Orsmond,  which  had  taken 
place  on  the  6th  o£  Janiiary>  1819.    She  had  4MUvived 
but  a  £aw  houra  the  birth  of  an  in£uit  daughter,  hf 
whom,  in  the  space  of  five  diort  days,  she  was  followed 
to  the  etental  worlds  and,  we  believe,  to  the  abodes  o& 
holy  and  unending  rest.    Hie  disconsolate  partner  of 
her  days  was  thus  left  a  widower  and  childless,  fsr 
from   aU   the   alleviation    which   the   sympatfaiea  and 
attentions   of   kindred   and   friends   in    such   seasons 
impart,-«-a  lone  wanderer,  amid  a  rude  untutored  race, 
in  a  solitary  ialand  of  the  sea.     The  kindness  and  ths 
sympathy  of  his  fellow-lahonrera  mitigated,  however, 
in  a  great  degree,  the  poignancy  of  bis  distress;  and 
the  promises  of  inspired  truth,  with  the  ccmsolations  of 
religion,  supported  his  mind  under  a  bereavement  whidi 
he  had  sustained  in  ciroumstanoea  unusually  distress* 
ing.    The  people  around  were  touched  with  a  fedinf 
of  compassion;  but  although  their  commiseration  wtf 
fully  appreeiated  by  their  teaeher,  there  was  not  thst 
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reciprocity  of  feeling  which  could  leaseii^  in  any  con* 
Biderable  dq;r8e^  the  byxden  (d  Ids  grief.  In  the  fiunily 
of  Mr.  WiUiamfl  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
time^  'vAen  not.  engaged^  in  public  duties^  and  ezpe«* 
rienoed  from  its  members  erery  attention  which  kindnesa 
and  attachment  oonld  prompt  or  bestow* 

Early  in  1819^  circumstances  rendered  it  desirable 
for  ua  to  yisit  Raiatea.  We  were  anxious^  also^  to 
mingle  our  sympathjea  with  those  of  our  companions 
there^  in  that  bereavement  by  which  all  were  so  deeply 
affected.  We  had  been  acquainted  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Orsmond  before  leaving  England.  We  had  all  left  our 
native  land  about  the  same  period,  and  had  spent  the 
greater  part  of  our  time,  suice  arriving  in  the  islands, 
either  at  the  same  station  or  under  one  roof,  and 
felt  very  deqply  tiie  first  breach  now  made  by  death, 
in  the  little  circle  with  which  we  were  more  imme- 
diately connected.  We  therefore  availed  ourselves  of 
the  return  of  Mr.  Orsmbnd's  boat  to  visit  tiie  sta- 
tion.   * 

About  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Mr.  Barff  and 
myself,  accompanied  by  five  natives,  and  an  English 
sailor  who  had  chaq^  of  the  boat,  embarked  from 
Huahine.  Though  the  settlements  were  about  thirty 
miles  apart,  yet,  as  the  width  of  the  channel  was  not 
much  more  than  twenty  miles,  the  mountains,  and 
coast  of  the  opposite  island,  were  distinctly  seen* 
The  wind  being  fair,  we  expected  to  readi  the  Raiatean 
shore  in  three  or  four  hours,  and  to  arrive  at  the 
residence  of  our  friends  long  before  the  close  of  day. 
We  had  not,  however,  been  an  hour  at  sea,  when 
the  heavens  began  to  gather  Uackness,  and  dense 
lowering  clouds  intercepted  our  view  of  the  shore  we 
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had  lefty  and  that  to  which  we  were  bound.  The 
became  unsteady  and  boiaterous,  the  sea  rose^  not  ia 
long  heavy  billows^  but  m  short,  cross^  and  Ivoken 
wares. '  We  had  no  compass  on  board.  The  dark  and 
heavy  atmosphere  obscuring  the  sun,  prevoited  our 
discerning  the  hmd,  and  rendered  us  unconscious  of 
the  direction  in  whidi  the  gathering  storm  was  driving 
us.  We  took  down  our  htrge  sails,  leaving  only  a  smaD 
one  in  the  forepart  of  the  boat,  merely  to  keep  it 
steady. 

The  tempest  increasing,  the  natives  were  alarmed, 
and  during  the  occasional  intervals  in  which  the  wind 
abated  its  violence,  the  rain  came  down  in  such  torrents, 
as  if  the  windows  of  heaven  had  been  opened,  and  a 
deluge  was  descending.  The  rain  calmed  in  a  degree 
the  broken  and  agitated  surface  of  the  dark  blue  oceaoj 
that  raged  in  fearful  and.threatehing  violence.  Our  boat 
being  but  small,  not  above  eighteen  feet  long,  vii 
her  edge,  when .  the  sea  had  been  smooth,  not  more 
than  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  above  its  surface ;  every 
wave  that  broke  near,  threw  its  spray  over  us,  and  each 
billow,  in  striking  our  little  bark,  forced  part  of  its 
foaming  waters  over  the  bow  or  the  sides.  Happilyy 
we  hiad  a  bucket  on  board,  by  means  of  which  we  were 
able  to  bale  out  the  water. 

In  this  state  we  continued,  I  suppose,  about  two 
hours,  hoping  the  clouds. would  disperse,  and  the  winds 
abate ;  but,  instead  of  this,  the  storm  seemed  to  increase, 
and  with  it  our  danger.  Most  of  the  natives  sat  down 
in  the  bottom  of  the  boat ;  and,  under  the  influence  of 
fear,  either  shut  their  eyes,  or  covered  them  with  their 
hands,  expecting  every  moment  that  the  waves  would 
close  over  us.    We  were  not  unconscious  of  our  perilous 
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ftitaation }  and,  as  a  last  resort,  took  down  our  .  little 
sail  and  our  mast,  tied  the  masts,  bowsprit,  and  oars 
together  in  a  bundle,  with  one .  end  of  a  strong  rope, 
and,  fastening  the  other  end  to  the  bow  of  our.  boat^ 
threw  them  into  the  sea.  The  bundle  of  masts,  oars^ 
&€.,  acted  as  a  kind  of  buoy,  or  floating  anchor ;  and 
not  only  broke  the  force  of  the  billows. that  were  rolling 
towards  the  boat,  but  kept  it  tolerably  steady,  while 
we  were  dashed  on  the  broken  wave,  or  wafted  we 
knew  not  whither  by  the  raging  tempest  and  the  pelting 
storm. 

.  The  rain  soon  abated,  and  the  northern  horizon 
became  somewhat  ^  clear,  but  the  joyful  anticipation 
with  which  we  viewed  this  change  was  soon  superseded 
by  a  new  train  of  feelings.  Huri,  huri,  tia  moana, 
exclaimed  one  of  the  natives;  and,  looking  in  the 
direction  to  which  he  pointed,  we  saw  a  large 
cylindrical  waterspout,  extending,  like  a  massive  column^ 
from  the  ocean  to  the  dark  and  impending  clouds.  .  It 
was  evidently  at  no  very  remote  distance,  and  seemed 
moving  towards  our  apparently  devoted  boat. 

The  roughness  of  the  sea  forbade  our  attempting  to 
hoist  a  sail  in  order  to  avoid  it ;  and  as  we  had  no  .other 
means  of  safety  at  command,  we  endeavoured  cdimly  to 
wait  its  approach.  The  natives  abandoned  themselves  to 
despair,  and  either  threw  themselves  along  in  the  bottom 
of  the  boat,  or  sat  crouching  on  the  keel,  with  their  faces 
downwards,  and  their  eyes  covered  with  their  hands. 
The  sailor  kept  at  the  helm,  Mr.  Barff  sat  on  one 
side  of  the  stem,  and  I  on  the  other,  watching  the 
alarming  object  before  us  !  While  thus  employed,  we 
saw  two  other  waterspouts,  and  subsequently  a  third, 
if  not  more,  so  that  we  seemed  almost  surroupded  with 
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them.  Some  were  well  defined,  cxtendiiig  in  an 
mibrokeA  line  from  the  sea  to  the  skjr,  Uke  pillm 
resting  on  the  ocean  as  their  basis,  and  mpporting 
the  black  and  overhanging  clouds ;  others  assmning  the 
shape  of  a  funnel  or  inverted  cone,  attached  to  the 
eloadSj  and  extending  towards  the  waters  benesflu 
From  the  distinctness  with  which  wb  saw  them,  not- 
withstanding the  density  of  the  atmosphere,  the  furthest 
could  not  have  been  many  miles  distant.  In  some,  we 
ima^Hisd  we  could  trace  the  spiral  motion  of  the.  water 
as  it  was  drawn  to  the  clouds,  which  were  every  momeDt 
augmenting  their  portentous  darkness.  The  seiuie, 
however,  of  personal  danger,  and  pofaqM  abioit 
immediate  destruction,  if  brought  within  the  vortex 
«tf  their  influence,  restrained  in  a  great  degree  all 
curious,  and  what,  in  other  circumstances,  woidd  have 
been  interesting  observation,  on  the  wonderful  pheno- 
mena around  us,  the  mighty  agitation  of  the  elements, 
and  ihe  terrific  sublimity  of  these  wonders  of  the 
flweo« 

The  hoarse  roaring' of  the  tempest,,  and  the  hoUow 
sounds  that  nmrmuied  on  the  ear,  as  the  heavy  biDow 
rolled  in  foam,  or  broke  in  contact  with  opposing 
billows,  seemed  as  if  deep  called  unto  deep ;  and  the 
noise  of  waterspouts,  might  almost  be  heard,  while  we 
were  momentarily  expecting  that  the  mighty  waves 
would  sweep  over  u& 

I  had  once  before,  when  seined  with  the  cramp 
while  bathing  at  a  distance  from  my  companions,  been, 
as  I  supposed,  an  the  verge  of  eternity.  The  danger  ihcn 
came  upon  me  suddenly,  and  my  thoughts,  while  in 
peril,  were  but  few.  The  danger  now  appeared  more 
imminent,    and  a  watery  grave    every  moment  more 
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probable;  yet  there  was  leisure  afforded  for  reflection, 
and  the  senBibilitiee  and  powers  of  the  mind  were  roused 
to  an  unusual  state  of  excitement  by  the  mighty  conflict 
of  the  elements  on  every  side. 

A  retrospect  of  life^  now  perhaps  about  to  dose, 
presented  all  the  scenes  through  which  I  had  passed^ 
in  T^fid  succession  and  in  varied  colours,  each  ex- 
hibiting the  lights  and  shades  by  which  it  hiid  been 
distinguished*  Present  circumstances  and  connexions 
claimed  a  thought.  The  sorrow  of  the  people — ^the 
dearest  objects  of  earthly  attachment,  left  but  a  few 
hours  before  in  health  and  comfort  on  the  receding 
shore — ^those  unconscious  infants  that  would  soon,  per- 
haps, be  left  fatherless,  and  dependent  on  their  widowed 
mother,  who^  in  cheerless  loneliness,  far  firom  friends, 
and  home,  and  country,  might  remain  an  exile  among 
a  strange,  untutored  race,  emerging  from  the  rudest 
barbarism ; '-these  reflections  awakened  a  train  of 
feelings  not  to  be  described.  But  the  most  impressive 
exercise  of  mind  was  that  referring  to  the  awful  change 
approaching.  The  struggle  and  the  gasp,  as  the 
wearied  arm  should  attempt  to  resist  the  impetuous 
waves,  the  straining  vision  that  should  linger  on  the 
last  ray  of  retiring  light,  as  the  deepening  veil  of  water 
would  gradually  conceal  it  for  ever,  and  the  rolling 
billows  heaving  over  the  sinking  and  dying  body,  which, 
perhaps  ere  life  should  be  extinct,  might  become  the 
prey  of  voracious  inhabitants  of  the  deep,  caused  scarcely 
a  thought,  compared  with  the  appearance  of  the  disem- 
bodied spirit  in  the  presence  of  its  Maker,  the  account 
to  be  rendered,  and  the  awful  and  unalterable  destiny 
that  would  await  it  there.  These  momentous  objects 
absorbed  all  the  powers  of  the  mind,  and  produced  an 
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intensity  of  feeling,  which  fbr  a  long  time  rendered  me 
almost  insensible  to  the  raging  storm,  or  the  liquid 
columns  which  threatened  our  destruction. 

The  hours  that  followed  were  some  of  the  most 
solemn  I  have  ever  passed  in  my  life.  Although  much 
recurred  to  memory  that  demanded  deep  regret  and  most 
sincere  repentance,  yet  I  could  look  back  upon  that 
mercy  that  had  first  brought  me  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
Saviour,  with  a  gratitude  never  perhaps  exceeded.  Him, 
and  Him  alone,  I  found  to  be  a  refuge,  a  rock  in  the 
storm  of  contending  feelings,  on  which  my  soul  could 
cast  the  anchor  of  its  hope  for  pardon  and  acceptance 
before  God :  and  although  not  visibly  present,  as  with 
his  disciples  on  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  we  could  not  but 
hope  that  He  was  spiritually  present,  and  that,  should 
our  bodies  rest  till  the  morning  of  the  resurrecti<m 
in  the  imfathomed  caverns  of  the  ocean,  our  souls 
would  be  by  Him  admitted  to  the  abodes  of  blessed- 
ness and  rest.  I  could  not  but  think  how  awfal 
would  my  state  have  been,  had  I  in  that  hour  been 
ignorant  of  Christ,  or  had  I  neglected  and  despised  the 
offers  of  his  mercy ;  and  while  this  reflection  in- 
duced thankfulness  to  Him  through  whom  alone  we 
had  been  made  to  share  a  hope  of  immortality,  it 
awakened  a  tender  sympathy  for  our  fellow-voyagers, 
who  sat  in  mournful  silence  at  the  helm  or  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat,  and  seemed  averse  to  conversation. 
Our  prayers  were  offered  to  Him  who  is  a  present  help 
in  every  time  of  danger— for  ourselves — and  those  who 
sailed  with  us ;  and  under  these,  or  similar  exercises, 
several  hours  passed  aWay.  The  storm  continued 
during  the  day.  At  intervals  we  beheld^  through  the 
clouds  and  rain,  one  or  other  of  the  waterspouts,  the 
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whole  of  which  appeared  almost  stationary,  until 
at  length  we  lost  sight  of  them  altogether,  when  the 
spirits  of  our  native  voyagers  evidently  revived. 

The  natives  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  although 
scarcely  alarmed  at  thunder  and  lightning,  are  at  sea 
greatly  terrified  by  the  appearance  of  waterspouts. 
They  occur  much  more  frequently  in  the  South  than 
in  the  North  Pacific,  and  although  often  seen  among  the 
Society  Islands,  are  more  rarely  met  with  in  the  Sand* 
wich  group.  But  throughout  the  Pacific,  waterspouts 
of  varied  form  and  size  are  among  the  most  frequent 
of  the  splendid  phenomena,  and  mighty  works  of  the 
Lord,  which  those  behold  who  go  down  to  the  sea 
in  ships,  and  do  business  upon  the  great  waters.  They 
are  sublime  objects  of  unusual  interest,  when  viewed 
from  the  shore;  but  when  beheld  at  sea,  especially 
if  near,  and  from  a  smaU  and  fragile  bark,  as 
we  have  seen  them,  it  is  almost  impoBsible  so  to 
divest  the  mind  of  a  sense  of  personal  danger,  as 
to  contemplate  with  composure  or  with  satisfaction 
their  stately  movement,  or  the  rapid  internal  circular 
eddy  of  the  waters. 

Nor  is  it  easy  for  an  individual,  wha  has  never  be- 
held them  in  such  a  situation,  to  realize  the  sensa- 
tion produced,  when  the  solitary  voyagers,  from  their 
light  canoe,  or  their  deckless  boat,  dancing  on  every 
•undulating  wave,  descry  these  "liquid  columns,'^  tower- 
ing from  the  surface  of  the  water,  uniting  the  ocean 
and  the  heavens,  while  the  powerful  agitation  of  the 
former  indicates  the  mighty  process  by  which  they 
are  sustained.  By  the  natives  of  the  Society  Islands 
they  are  called  huri  huri  tia  moana,  the  meaning  of 
which  probably  is,  "turning,  turning  perpendicularly 
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the  ocean/'  or  the  deeps  fix>m  ktm,  to  turn  orer  or 
up,  the  reduplication  of  the  word  donoting  a  v^eti- 
tion  or  continuance  of  the  action;  Ha,  to  erect  or  to 
stand  upright  J  and  maona,  the  deep  or  ocean.  Some- 
times they  have  approached  the  diore,  and  altfacnigli 
I  do  not  recollect  any  |i)Stajioe  of  their  actually  de- 
stroying persons  at  sea,  I  am  inclined  to  presume 
such  a  calamity  must  have  occurred,  or  they  would 
not  be  such  objects  of  terror  to  the  people. 

During  our  abode  in  Huahine^  a  number  of  nattves 
were  on  a  vo3rage  from  the  Leeward  to  the  Windward 
Islands,  in  a  boat  belonging  to  Mr,  Williams,  when 
a  waterspout  approached  them.  They  had  heard  ^lat^ 
when  seen  by  navigators,  they  sometimes  averted  the 
threatened  danger  by  discharging  their  artillery  at  ike 
waterspout.  Having  a  loaded  musket  in  the  boa;^ 
they  at  first  thought  of  firing  at  the  advancing 
column;  but  as  it  approached,  the  agitation  of  the 
water  was  so  great,  and  the  phenomenon  so  impoa* 
ing  and  appalling,  that  their  hearts  failed;  and  whoi 
it  was,  according  to  their  own  account,  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  their  boat,  and  advancing  directly 
upon  them,  they  laid  the  musket  down.  The  man  at 
the  helm  now  shut  his  eyes,  and  his  companions  threw 
themselves  flat  on  their  faces  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boat.  This  is  the  exact  position  in  which  a  captiv^ 
doomed  to  death,  aviraited  the  fatal  stroke  of  a  victor 
by  wh<»n  he  had  been  overcome  in  battle.  After 
waiting  in  fearful  suspense  several  minutes,  the 
helmsman,  hearing  a  rushing  noise,  involimtarily 
opened  his  eyes,  and  saw  the  colunm  passing,  with 
great  vdocity,  a  short  distance  from  the  stem  of  the 
boat.      He  immediately   called  his  companions,   who 
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joined  not  only  in  watching  its  receding  progre8% 
but  in  acknowledging  the  protection  of  the  Almighty 
in  their  preservation. 

When  returning  from  the  Sandwich  lalands  on  board 
the  ship  Russell^  in  1825^  we  experienced  a  happy 
deliverance  from  one  of  these  wonderful  and  alarming 
oli^ects.  Chir  Sabbath  afternoon^  worship  on  the  quar* 
ter  deck  had  just  terminated;  Mrs.  Ellis  was  Ijring 
on  a  sofa,  and^  obsarving  unusual  indications  of  terror 
in  the  countenance  of  the  boy  at  the  hefan,  she 
said,  '^What  is  it  that  alarms  you?"  He  answered, 
in  hurried  accents,  ^^  I  see  a  whirlwind  coming/' 
pointing  to  a  doud  a  little  to  the  windward  of  the 
ship.  His  actions  attracted  the  notice  of  the  officer 
on  deck,  who  instantly  sent  an  able  seamen  to  the 
helm,  and  called  the  captain.  I  had  taken  the 
books  down  into  the  cabin,  and  was  putting  theim 
by,  when  I  hegurd  the  officer,  in  (i  tone  of  unusual 
earnestness,  ask  the  captain  to  come  on  deck.  I 
hastily  followed,  and  my  attention  was  instantly 
directed  to  the  waterspout. 

The  breeze  was  fresh,  and  as  the  object  of  alarsi 
was  still  at  some  distance,  it  was  posikible  we  might 
avoid  coming  in  contact  with  it.  The  captain,  therer 
fore,  took  in  none  of  the  sails,  but  called  all  hands 
on  deck,  ordered  them  to  stand  by  th^  halyards,  ox 
ropes  by  which  the  sail3  are  pulled  up,  so  that,  if 
necessary,  they  might  let  them  go  in  an  instant,  and 
thus  lower  down  the  sails.  We  all  marked  its  ap* 
proach  with  great  anxiety.  The  column  was  well 
defined,  extending  in  an  unbrokexi  line  from  the  se^ 
to  the  clouds,  which  were  neither  dense  nor  lowering. 
Around  the  outside  of  the  liquid  cylinder  was  a  kind 
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of  thick  mist^  and  within^  a  subBtahoe  resembling 
steam,  ascending  apparently  with  a  spiral  motion^ 
We  could  not  perceiye  that  much  effect  was  produced 
on  the  cloud  attached  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
column,  but  the  water  at  its  base  was  considerably  agi- 
tated with  a  whirling  motion ;  while  the  spray,  which 
was  thrown  off  from  the  circle  formed  by  the  lower 
part  of  the  column,  rose  apparently  twenty  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  After  watching  in  breath- 
less suspense  for  some  time  its  advance  in  a  direct 
line  towards  our  ship,  we  had  the  satisfaction  to  see 
it  incline  in  its  course  towards  the  starboard  quar- 
ter, and  ultimately  pass  by  about  a  mile  distant  from 
the  stem.  The  ropes  of  the  sails  were  again  fastened^ 
the  men  repaired  to  their  respective  stations,  and  we 
pursued  our  way  under  the  influence  of  increased  thank- 
fulness for  the  deliverance  we  had  experienced. 

The  storm,  which  had  raged  with  violence  ever 
since  an  hour  after  our  departure  from  Huahine,  began 
to  abate  towards  the  close  of  the  day :  we  did  not, 
however,  see  the  land,  and  knew  not  whither  we  had 
drifted;  but  soon  after  the  setting  of  the  sun,  the 
clouds  dispersed,  and  a  streak  of  light  lingering  in 
the  western  sky,  indicated  the  direction  in  which  we 
ought  to  proceed.  The  rain  now  ceased,  the  wind 
subsided ;  and  although  the  surface  of  the  sea  was  con- 
siderably agitated,  it  was  no  longer  that  quick  dashing 
<;onflict  of  the  waves  to  which  we  had  been  exposed 
while  ^'a  war  of  mountains  raged  upon  its  surface," 
but  a  long  and  heavy  sluggish  sort  of  motion.  We 
pulled  in  our  bundle  of  masts  and  oars,  and  placing 
the  masts  along  the  seats  of  the  boat,  the  natives  man* 
ned  the  o^s,  and  rowed  towards  the  west. 
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The  moon  rose  soon  after  the  light  of  the  snn  had  de* 
parted^  and  although  she  shone  not  at  first  in  cloudless 
majesty  through  an  untroubled  sky^  yet  the  night  was 
a  perfect  contrast  to  the  day.  The  light  fleecy 
clouds  that  passed  over  the  surface  of  the  sky, 
fringed  with  the  moon's  silrer  light,  gave  a  pleasing 
animation  to  the  scene,  and 

**  With  scaice  inferior  lustre  gleamed  the  sea, 
Whofie  waves  were  spangled  with  phosphoric  fire. 
As  though  the  lightnings  there  had  spent  their  shafts, 
And  left  the  fragments  glittering  on  the  field." 

After  rowing  some  time,  we  heard  the  hoarse  roaring 
of  the  surf,  as  it  broke  in  foam  upon  the  coral  reef 
surrounding  the  shore.  To  us  this  was  a  most  wel- 
come sound,  indicating  our  approach  to  the  land. 
Shortly  afterwards  we  saw  a  small  island,  with  two 
or  three  cocoa-nut  trees  upon  it,  and  subsequently 
the  coral  reef  appeared  in  view.  We  now  found 
ourselves  near  the  yfva  Moo,  Sacred  Passage,  leading 
to  Opoa,  the  southernmost  harbour  in  the  island  of 
Raiatea ;  and  after  rowing  two  or  three  miles,  landed 
about  midnight.  Weary  and  famished,  drenched  with 
the  rain,  and  suffering  much  from  the  cold  occasioned 
by  the  wetness  of  our  clothes,  we  were  truly  thank- 
ful, after  the  incidents  of  the  day,  to  find  ourselves 
once  agun  on  shore.  The  hospitable  inhabitants  of 
the  dweUing  which  we  entered  soon  rose  from  their 
beds,  kindled  a  large  fire  in  the  centre  of  the  floor, 
cooked  us  some  provisions,  and  furnished  us  with 
warm  and  clean  native  cloth,  to  wear  while  our  own 
clothes  were  hung  up  to  dry.  Having  refreshed  our- 
selves,  and    united    in  grateful    thanksgiving    to    the 
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Preserver  of  our  lives,  we  lay  dcfwn  upon  our 
mats^  and  enjoyed  several  honra  of  cdmfortable  and 
refreshing  repose.  I  have  often  been  overtaken  with 
storms  when  at  sea  in  European  vessels^  boats,  and 
native  canoes,  but,  to  whatever  teal  danger  I  may 
have  been  exposed,  I  never  was  summnded  by  so 
much  that  was  apparent,  as  during  this  voyage. 

After  a  few  hours  of  unbroken  rest,  we  arose  re- 
cruited tiie  next  morning,  found  our  dried  clothes 
comfortable,  united  with  our  host  and  his  family  in 
the  morning  devotions,  and  then,  while  they  were  pie- 
paring  refreshments,  took  a  view  of  the  district. 
We  found  it  not  very  extensive,  though  the  land  is 
rich  and  good.  The  gardens  were  large,  and^  at  tUs 
time,  well  stocked  with  indigenous  roots  and  vq[e- 
tables.  Opoa  has  long  been  a  place  of  celebrity, 
not  <mly  in  Raiatea,  but  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  Society  Islands.  It  was  the  hereditary  land  of 
the  reigning  femily,  and  the  usual  residence  of  the 
king  and  his  household.  But  the  most  remarlcable 
object  connected  with  Opoa,  was  the  large  marae, 
or  temple,  where  the  national  idol  was  worshipped, 
and  human  victims  sacrificed.  These  offisrings  were 
not  only  brought  from  the  districts  of  Raiatea  and 
ihie  adjacent  islands,  but  also  from  the  windward 
group,  and  even  from  the  more  distant  idands  to 
the  south  and  south-east. 

The  worship  of  Oro,  in  the  marae  here^  appears 
to  have  been  of  the  most  sanguinary  kind;  human 
immolation  was  frequent,  and^  in  addition  to  the 
bones  and  other  relics  of  the  former  sacrifices,  now 
scattered  among  the  ruins  of  the  temple,  there  is 
still  a  large  enclosure,  the  walls  of  which  are  formed 
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entirely  of  human  skulls.  The  horrid  pil^s  of  sculls^ 
m  their  various  stages  of  decays  exhibit  a  most  ghastly 
and  aibcting  spectacle*  They  are  principally^  if  not 
entirely^  the  sculls  of  those  who  have  been  slain  in 
battle.  A  number  of  beautiful  trees  grow  around, 
especially  the  tamanu^  caUophylhim  inop/ij^llmn,  and 
the  aosLfJIcus  prolixa^  resembling,  in  its  growth  and 
appearance,  ond  of  the  varieties  of  the  banian  in 
India. 

Jn  the  island  part  of  the  district  there  is  a  cele- 
brated parcy  or  natural  fortress^  frequently  resetted  to 
by  the  inhabitants  in  seaaond  of  war;  and  with  a 
little  attentimi  it  might  easily  be  made  impregnaUe^  at 
least  to  such  forces  or  Aiaclunes  as  the  natives  could 
bring  against  it. 

A  fine  quay,  or  caudeway,  of  coral  rock  had  been 
raised  along  the  edge  of  the  southern  side  of  tjie  bay, 
on  which  the  natives  had  erected  the  frame  of  a 
large  and.  siibstantial  place  of  worship.  It  appeared 
to  have  .remained  in  the  ^te.in  which  we  saw  it 
for  some  mobths  past*  The  king  and  chiefs,  with 
their  niunerous  attendants,  had  removed  to  the  vidnity 
of  the  Missionary  station  on  the  other  side  of  the 
island,  and  the  district  appeared  comparatively  deserted. 
The  frame  ctf  the  building  had  been  prepared  with 
great  care,  several  ctf  the  pillars  being  of  highly 
polished  aitOy  or  casuarina. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  we  lefk  our  kind  friends, 
uid  enjoyed  a  pleasant  sail  within  the  reef,  along  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  island;  which  was  remarkably 
broken,  and  beautiful  in  mountain  scenery,  as  well  as 
rich  and  verdant  in  the  foliage  wi&  which  the 
woody  parts  of  the  country  were  clothed.    We  passed 

3r 
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between  Tahaa  and  Raiatea,  and  arrived  at  the  new 
Missionary  settlement^  on  the  north-west  aide  of  the 
latter,  about  noon.  Here  we  received  a  cordial  wel- 
come from  our  friends  Messrs.  Orsmond,  Williams, 
and  Threlkeld;  who  were  comfortable  in  their  new 
sphere  of  action,  and  greatly  attached  to  the  people; 
by  whom  they  were  highly  respected,  and  among 
whom  they  had  reason  to  believe  they  were  use- 
fully employed. 

Mr.  Orsmond  appeared  to  sustain  his  bereavement 
with  Christian  fortitude.  We  visited  the  grave  of  the 
first  labourer  that  had  been  called  from  our  little  band, 
and  (with  mingled  feelings  of  regret  at  her  early  de- 
parture from  the  field  we  had  imitedly  cultivated, 
and  sympathy  with  him  whom  she  had  left  behind,) 
beheld  the  humble  mound  under  which  her  mortal 
remains  were  reposing,  and  around  which  a  nimiber 
of  indigenous  and  exotic  flowers  had  been  planted. 
Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Orsmond  had  for  some 
time  past  preached  in  the  native  language.  They 
were  not  only  anxious  to  instruct  the  people  in 
religion,  but  to  improve  their  present  condition  by 
encouraging  them  to  build  comfortable  houses  after 
our  example,  and  to  bring  under  cultivation  a  larger 
portion  of  the  soil  than  they  had  hitherto  been  ac- 
customed to  enclose.  While  we  remained,  we  visited 
the  different  parts  of  the  district,  and  called  up<m 
the  king, — -whom  we  were  delighted  to  find  in  a 
neat  plastered  house, — and,  after  spending  two  or 
three  days  with  them  at  Vaoaara,  we  returned  to 
Huahine. 

No  circumstances  connected  with  the  interesting  sta- 
tion at  Raiatea  afforded  us  more  satisfaction,  than  the 
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favourable  appearance  under  which  the  education  of  the 
inhabitants  had  been  commenced. 

Next  to  the  direct  communication  of  the  gospel 
by  the  living  voice,  the  Achools  have  been  considered 
as  the  most  important  department  of  regular  instruc- 
tion. We  have  always  superintended  the  schools, 
and  generally  taught  the  higher  classes.  In  some 
stations,  the  boys  and  the  men  have  been  educated 
in  one  school,  and  the  women  and  girls  in  another; 
in  others,  the  different  sexes  have  been  taught  at 
different  times;  and  in  some,  they  have  assembled 
in  the  same  schools.  This,  however,  has  not  been 
general.  We  have  been  highly  favoured,  in  most  of 
the  stations,  with  valuable  native  teachers,  in  both 
the  male  and  female  schools.  To  this  method  of 
instruction  we  have  looked  for  the  perpetuity  of  the 
work,  of  which  we  had  been  privileged  to  witness 
the  commencement;  and  from  its  influence  on  the 
rising  generation^  we  have  derived  great  encourage- 
ment in  reference  to  the  stability  and  increase  of 
the  Christian  church. 

In  the  island  of  Huahine,  we  had,  during  the  latter 
part  of  our  residence  there,  two  district  schools,  one 
for  the  males  and  the  other  for  the  females,  which 
we  found  more  conducive  to  their  improvement, 
than  the  method  of  instructing  both  sexes  in  the 
same  school.  After  the  departure  of  Mr.  Davies 
in  1820,  the  superintendence  of  the  schools  had 
devolved  entirely  on  Mr.  Barff.  The  female  school 
in  Huahine  was  under  the  management  of  Mrs.  Barff 
and  Mrs.  Ellis;  and  those  at  several  of  the  other 
stations  were  also  superintended  by  the  wives  of  the 
Missionaries. 
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The  habiti  of  the  people  did  not  allow  of  their, 
attending  school  with  that  regularity  whioh  achoian 
are  accustomed  to  obscnre  in  Eligland.  Many  of  the 
pupils  being  adults^  had  other  needful  engagementi. 
In  order^  however^  to  enmire  as  regular  and  punc- 
tual an  attendance  as  possible^  the  principal  instmc* 
Hqh  was  giYcn  at  an  early  hour  every  momingi 
that  the  people  might  attend  the  school  before  en- 
gaging in  their  ordinary  avocations.  The  natives, 
therefore^  assembled  soon  after  sunrise:  Mr.  Barff 
usually  repaired  to  the  school  for  the  men  and  boys 
about  half  past  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and, 
during  the  latter  part  of  our  residence  in  Huahine, 
Mr.  Barff  and  Mrs.  Ellis,  either  unitedly  or  altep 
nately,  visited  the  female  school  at  the  same  hoar. 
It  closed  in  general  about  eight,  after  which  Ae 
people  repaired  to  their  daily  employments.  The 
boys'  school  was  open  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
but  it  was  principally  for  the  instruction  of  d)i)dren. 
Many  of  the  adults  received  instruction  more  readily 
than  the  children,  and  acquired  a  knowledge  of  read- 
ipg  ivith  much  greater  facility  than  p^sons  of  the 
same  age  would  do  in  England.  With  many,  how- 
ever, mpre  advanced  in  life,  it  was  a  most  difficdt 
task;  and  some,  after  two'  or  three  years'  applies- 
tiofi,  were  still  unable  ta  advance  beyond  the  alpha- 
bet^ or  the  first  syllables  of  the  ^[lelling-book. 
Another  source  of  perplexity  resulted  from  the  inju- 
dicious methods  of  the  native  teadiers,  who  at  firsts 
in  th^ir  {eal  to  encourage  imd  assist  theiv  sdiohrs, 
repeated  to  them  every  word  in  the  oolumns  of 
spelling,  apd  their  lessons,  so  frequently,  that  many 
of  their  pupils  could  repeat   from  memory,  perhaps, 
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the  whole  of  the  book^  without  being  able  to  read 
a  single  line.  When  they  took  the  book^  it  was 
only  necessary  for  them  to  be  told  the  first  word 
or  sentence  in  a  chapter,  in  order  to  their  repeat- 
ing the  whole  correctly,  ev^Di  thongh  the  book 
should  be  open  at  some  other  part,  or  the  page  be 
placed  bottom  upwards.  Sudi  individuals  did  not 
always  like  to  go  back  to  the  lowest  classes^,  and 
begin  to  leam  the  simplest  words;  yet  it  was  ne« 
oessary.  In  ard^r  to  convince  them  of  the  propriety 
of  tibis,  they  were  told  we  could  not  distribute 
copies  of  the  Scriptures  to  any  but  those  who  could 
read  any  pavt  on  looldng  at  it,  without  pronoun^^ 
cing  the  words  merely  from  memory.  The  native 
teachers  bad  fallen  into  this  practice,  from  the  in-* 
fiuence  of  former  habits.  All  their  knowledge,  tradi* 
tions,  songs.  See.  were  preserved  by  memory ;  and  the 
preceptor  recited  them  to  his  pupil,  tiU  the  latter 
could  repeat  them  correctly.  The  matter  of  the 
lessons,  they  also  thought  was  the  great  thing  to  be 
remembered;  and  this,  together  with  a  desire  to  faci- 
litate the  advancement  of  those  under  their  care,  led 
them  to  adopt  the  method  of  teaching  the  scholars 
to  repeat  lessons  without  due  attention  to  the  words 
of  the  book.    It  has  been,  however,  discontinued. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  usual  school  exercises^ 
Mr.  Barff  appropriated  half  an  hour  to  the  instruction 
of  the  natives  in  the  art  of  singing.  The  islandeni 
in  general  are  remarkably  fond  of  singing,  and 
always  ready  to  learn.  They  have  not  such  sweet 
melodious  voices  as  the  natives  of  Africa  have,  yet 
learn  to  sing,  considering  their  circumstances,  remaric« 
ably  well.     Many  oi  the  female  vcnces  are  deaur  and 
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soft,  without  being  weak ;  and  they  usually  perfonn 
parts  appropriated  to  the  female  voice  better  than 
the  men  do  theirs. 

Translations  of  the  most  approved  psalms  and  hynms, 
with  a  number  that  are  original^  have  been  pre- 
pared in  the  native  language^  in  almost  every  variety 
of  metre.  To  these  the  most  popular  English  tunes 
are  affixed;  and  with  most  of  those  sung  by  onli- 
nary  congregations  in  England^  the  natives  are  ac- 
quainted. Mr.  Daides,  I  believe,  first  taught  them  to 
sing,  and  a  tune  usually  called  '^George's''  was  the 
first  they  learned.  On  our  arrival  in  the  islands  in 
1817,  it  was  in  general  use;  and  whenever  we 
walked  among  the  habitations  of  the  people,  some 
parts  of  it  broke  upon  the  ear.  It  is  now,  however, 
very  seldom  heard.  The  ^'Old  Hundredth  Psalm," 
^^  Denmark,^'  '^  Sicilian  Mariners/'  and  others  of  a  more 
moderate  date,  are  among  their  greatest  fitvourites. 

The  Bible  has  been  the  basis  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  instruction  given  in  the  schools,  but  not  to 
the  exclusion  of  other  departments  of  knowledge. 
In  addition  to  the  various  portions  of  Scripture,  and 
numerous  tracts  that  have  been  printed,  a  system  of 
arithmetic  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Davies,  and  a 
table  of  chronology,  which  is  extensively  used;  and, 
so  soon  as  the  entire  volume  of  Scripture  shall  be 
completed,  other  useful  works  will  be  translated. 
Although  a  work  on  geography  has  not  yet  been 
printed,  many  of  the  natives  have  a  tolerably  cor- 
rect idea  of  the  extent,  population,  and  relative 
positions  of  the  most  important  countries  of  the  world. 
They  are  certainly  fond  of  cidculations,  and  make 
themselves    fitmiliar    with    figures,    so    far    as    their 
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books  enable  them  to  proceed.  The  schools  are 
important  appendages  of  every  Missionary  station^ 
and  are  considered  snch  by  the  most  intelligent  and 
influential  of  the  people. 

As  it  respects  the  spiritual  improvement  of  the  rising 
generation^  the  understanding  of  the  Scriptures^  and 
the  extension  of  genuine  Christianity^  Sabbath-schools 
are  the  most  interesting  and  encouraging  sections  of 
this  department.  The  scholars  are  the  same  as  in 
the  day-schoolSj  but  the  mode  of  instruction  pur- 
sued is  different.  Writing,  reading,  and  spelling  are 
not  taught,  but  the  time  is  devoted  to  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  children.  Each  class  is  under  the 
care  of  a  native  instructor,  and  we  have  in  several  of 
the  stations  been  highly  favoured  in  the  co-operation 
of  most  valuable  Sabbath-school  teachers.  In  Huahine 
we  found  some  most  able  aissistants  among  them, 
especially  the  teachers  in  the  girls'  school.  They 
were  not  satisfied  with  attending  during  the  hours 
of  school^  and  merely  imparting  the  ordinary  instruc- 
tion^ or  hearing  the  usual  recitals,  but  identified 
themselves  with  the  advancement  of  the  children, 
and  exercised  an  affectionate  care  over  them  during 
the  intervals  between  the  Sabbaths. 

By  this  means  they  gained  the  confidence  and 
love  of  many  of  their  pupils^  and  were  resorted 
to  for  guidance  and  counsel  in  every  engagement 
of  importance^  or  season  of  difficulty.  Frequently 
one  of  these  teachers^  in  order  to  greater  quietude, 
and  more  unreserved  converse  with  the  children, 
would  take  her  little  class  to  some  retired  spot 
in  one  of  the  valleys  behind  the  settlement,  for 
the    purpose    of    talking    in    the    most    affectionate 
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manner  to    each    indivichiaUyy  and  then  umthig  with 
them  in  prayer  to  the  Most  High.    I  cannot  imagine 
a  more  cheering  and  aflfecting  acene^  than  maat  oftea 
have  been    presented^  when    a    native  Sabbath-sdiool 
teacher  has  seated  herself   on    the    grass^  nnder  the 
shade    of   a    spreading    tree,  or   by  liie    side    of    a 
winding    stream,   and    has   there    gatheifsd  her  little 
class  around  her,  for  the  purpose  of  unfolding,  and 
impressing    on    their    tender    minds,  the    pure    and 
sacred  precepts  of  inspired  truth;  or  has,  tmder  these 
circumstances,  engaged  with  them  in  prayer    to  UtaX 
God,  who    is    not    confined    to    temples    made  with 
hands,  and  who  regards  the  sincerity  of    those  who 
call  upon  him,  leather  than    the  circumstances  under 
which  their  petitions    are    offered*      Their  delightfvd 
labours  in  this    department    of    instruction  have  not 
been  in  vain.      Several  children  and  young  persoms^ 
who  have,  died,  have  left  behind  than  the  most  consoling 
and   satisfactory  evidence,  that  they  had  departed  to 
be  with  Christ;    and   otiiers  have  been  at    an  early 
age  admitted  members  of  the  christian  church. 

The  annual  examinations  ci  these  schools  are  amimg 
the  most  exhilarating  and  interesting  festivities  now 
observed  in  the  islands.  They  are  usually  held  in 
the  diapel  of  the  station,  in  order  to  afford  accom- 
modation to  a  greater  number  of  persons  than  could 
gain  adnuttance  to  the  schools.  Sometimes  the  adults 
are  examined  as  well  as  the  children,  but,  in  general, 
only  the  latter.  Their  parents  attend,  to  witness  the  pro- 
cedure, with  great  satisfaction.  An  entertainment  and 
a  procession  usually  terminate  the  exercises  of  the  day. 

One  of  these  anniversaries,  hdd  at  Burder's  Point, 
the   Missionary   station,  the   district  of  Atehuru,   in 
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the  year  18Si4^  was  unuBually  interesting.  This  district 
had  formerly  been  distinguished,  even  among  the  dis- 
tricts of  Tahiti,  for  the  turbulent  and  warlike  dis- 
positions of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  ardour  of  their 
zeal  in  the  service  of.  their  idols — the  magnitude  of 
the  idol  temples-— the  sanguinary  character  of  their 
worship — and  the  presence  of  Oro,  the  great  war- 
god  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders.  Within  ihe  precincts 
of  the  Missionary  station,  not  far  from  the  place  of 
worship,  one  of  the  great  national  maraes  formerly 
stood, — ^where  the  image  of  Oro  had  often  been  kept, 
where  human  sacrifices  had  frequently  been  offered,  where 
the  inauguration  of  the  last  heathen  king  who  reigned 
in  Tahiti  took  place,  and  where  every  cruelty  and 
every  abomination  connected  with  paganism  had  been 
practised  for  ages.  After  the  subversion  of  idolatry, 
this  marae  was  divested  of  its  glory,  stripped  of  all 
its  idolatrous  appendages,  and  robbed  of  its  gods, 
while  the  houses  they  occupied  were  committed  to 
the  flames.  Still  the  massy  pile  of  solid  stonework, 
constituting  one  end  of  the  area  which  the  marae 
included,  remained  in  a  state  of  partial  dilapidation — 
an  imposing  monument  of  the  reign  of  terror,  as 
they  denominated  idolatry.  The  natives  were,  how* 
ever,  determined  to  remove  even  this  vestige  of  the 
system  of  which  they  so  long  had  been  the  vassals, 
and  therefore  levelled,  for  this  occasion,  the  mighty 
pile,  and  with  the  materials  formed  a  spacious  solid 
platform,  three  feet  high,  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  feet  long,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  feet 
wide;  the  whole  surrounded  with  a  stone  wall  ce- 
mented, with  lime.  Here  a  festival  was  held  on  the 
iith  of  June,  1824.    Upon  this  platform  ninety  tables 

3s 
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were  prepared,  after  the  manner  of  prepafalion  for  a 
feast  in  E2ngland«  Seats,  usually  native-mode  sofas 
or  chairs,  were  arranged  along  the  sides  of  the  tables, 
and  all  the  children  in  the  school,  about  two  hundred 
and  forty,  dined  together. 

The  Missionaries,  and  many  of  the  parents  of  the 
children,  were  present — delighted  to  witness  the  cheer- 
fulness of  the  boys  and  the  girls,  as  they  sat  to- 
gether, and  unitedly  partook  of  the  bounties  of  Pro- 
vidence. Mr.  Darling,  the  indefatigable  Missionary 
of  the  station,  remarks,  '^This  was  on  the  very  spot 
where  Satan's  thnme  stood^  and  where^  a  few  years 
ago,  if  a  female  had  eaten  but  a  mouthful,  so  sacred  was 
the  place  considered,  that  she  would  have  been  put 
to  death.'^  What  a  spectacle  of  loveliness  and  peace 
must  the  platform  have  on  this  day  exhibited,  when 
compared  with  the  scenes  of  abomination,  absurdity, 
and  cruelty,  that  had  often  been  presented,  when  the 
very  materials  of  which  it  was  composed  had  formed 
part  of  an  idolatrous  temple.  The  children  afterwards 
walked  in  procession  through  the  settlement,  halted 
at  each  of  the  extremities,  sung  a  hymn,  and  tliea 
repaired  to  the  chapel,  where  a  suitable  addresa 
was  delivered  to  them  by  the  pastor.  These  annual 
examinations  and  festivals  are  not  peculiar  to  Buna- 
auia,  but  are  instituted  in  other  stations  of  the  Geor- 
gian group. 

In  the  Leeward  or  Society  Islands  the  remembrance 
of  these  exercises  are  among  the  most  pleasing  recol- 
lections I  retain  of  my  intercourse  with  the  people* 
In  Huahine  they  are  usually  held  at  the  dose  of  the 
public  services  connected  with  the  Missionary  anni- 
versaries. 
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On  the  llth  of  May  1821,  a  large  chapel  was  nearly 
filled  with  spectators.  The  school  contained  between 
four  and  five  hundred  children.  Several  from  each 
class  were  examined,  and  manifested  that  they  had 
been  neither  indolent  nor  careless.  I  beheld,  with  no 
common  interest,  a  niunber  of  fine,  healthy,  and 
sprightly4ooking  children  on  that  occasion  assembled 
together,  and  saw  a  little  boy,  seven  or  eight  years 
o^  ^^9  ^th  a  little  fringed  mat  wound  round  his 
waist,  and  a  light  scarf  thrown  over  the  shoulder, 
stand  up  on  a  form,  and  repeat  aloud  two  or  three 
chapters  of  one  of  the  (Sospels,  and  answer  a  variety 
of  questions  j  and  pass  thriyugh  the  whole  of  his 
examination  with  scarcely  a  single  mistake.  This 
was  the  case  with  several  on  that  occasion.  At 
the  close  of  the  examination,  the  children  were 
rewarded  by  Mr.  Barff,  who,  on  delivering  the  pre-* 
sents,  which  were  different  books  in  the  native  lan- 
guage, accompanied  each  by  a  suitable  remark  to  the 
favoured  proprietor.  Often,  as  the  little  boy  has 
walked  back  to  the  seat  with  his  prize-«-perhaps  a 
copy  of  one  of  the  Gospels — I  have  seen  the  mother's 
eye  follow  the  child  Trith  all  a  parent's  fond  emo-^ 
tion  beaming  in  her  eye,  while  the  tear  of  pleasure 
has  sparkled  there;  and,  in  striking  contrast  with 
this,  the  childless  mother  might  be  seen  weeping 
at  the  recollection  of  the  dear  babes,  which,  under 
the  influence  of  idolatry,  she  had  destroyed — and  which, 
but  for  her  own  murderous  hands,  might  have  min- 
gled in  the  throng  she  then  beheld  before  her.  On 
the  occasion  above  alluded  to,  when  the  examina- 
tions in  the  place  of  worship  had  terminated,  the 
children    walked,  in    the  same  order   in  which    they 
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were  accustomed  to  proceed  from  the  school  to  the 
diapel,  to  a  rising  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
governor's  house.  Here  an  entertainment  had  been 
provided  for  them  by  the  chiefs.  We  followed, 
amid  the  multitude  of  their  parents  and  fneads; 
and^  on  reaching  the  place  of  the  assemblage^  bdieU 
a  most  delightful  scene.  About  three  hundred  hop 
sat  in  classes  on  the  grass  <m  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  rising  ground^  each  teacher  presiding  at  the 
head  of  his  class.  On  the  left-hand,  about  two  hun- 
dred girls  were  arranged  in  the  same  mann^.  A 
plentiful  repast  had  been  prepared,  whidi  was  carved, 
and  handed  to.  them  as  ttey  sat  upon  the  green 
turf.  In  the  centre,  tables  were  spread  for  the 
chiefs,  and  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  children: 
we  sat  down  with  them,  gratified  with  theur  hos- 
pitality, but  deriving  far  more  pleasure  from  gazing  on 
the  spectacle  on  either  aide,  than  in  partaking. of  tlie 
provision.  Before  the  assembly  departed,  I  gave  » 
short  address  to  the  parents,  teachers,  and  children. 
When  I  concluded,  they  all  stood  up;  the  boys 
formed  a  circle  on  one  side,  and  the  girls  on  the 
other,  and  sang  alternately  the  verses  of  a  hymn 
in  the  native  language;  after  which,  one  of  the 
teachers  offered  a  short  prayer, — and  we  retired,  under 
the  influence  of  those  emotions  of  satisfaction  which 
appeared  to  pervade  the  bosom  of  every  individual,' 
and  it  was  not  easy  to  say  whether  it  was  most 
powerfully  exhibited  in  the  countenances  of  the  chil- 
dren or  their  parents. 

*  Towards  the  evening  of  the  day,  the  children 
walked  two  and  two,  hand  in  hand,  from  one  end  of 
the    settlement  to   the    other,   preceded  by   the   flag 
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belonging  to  the  schoob.  The  best  boy  in  the  sdbool 
canried  the  flag;  which  was  not  of  silk  emblazoned 
with  letters  of  gold^  but  of  less  costly  materials^ 
The  banners  of  the  schools  attached. to  the  different 
stations  were  yarious;  some  of  white  native  cloth^ 
with  the  word  ^^Hosanna"  impressed  upon  it  in  scarlet 
dye;  another  was  of  lights  but  woven  doth,  .with 
the  following  jsentiment  inscribed  upon  it,  la  era 
te  kui  am  e  ia  maoro  teiend  hau,  ^^Life  and  blessr 
ing  to  the  Reigning  Family,  and  long  be  this  peaceful 
reign !"  The  one  at  Huahine  was  of  fine  blue  clothe 
with  a  white  dove  and  olive  branch  in  the  centre^ 
beneath  which  was  inscribed  the  Angels'  Song,  as 
the  motto  of  the  school.  Sometimes  the  children^ 
as  they  passed  along,  would  sing,  ^^Long  be  this 
peaceful  reign,''  or  any  other  motto  that  might  be 
inscribed  upon  the  banniir.  And  when  they  walked 
through  the  district,  a  father  or  mother^  or  both^ 
came  out  of  the  door  of  their  little  cottages^  and 
gazed  with  highest  pleasure  on  them  as  they  passed 
by,  walked  beside  them,  or  followed  them  with 
their  eye  until  some  clump  of  trees,  or  winding  in 
the  road,  hid  them  from ;  their  view. 

The  meeting  at  Raiatea  in  the  year  1824  was  deeply 
affecting.  It  was  held  on  a  kind  of  pier  v  or  quay 
built  in  the  sea.  Six  hundred  children  assembled  to 
partake  of  the  feast  their  parents  had  provided. 
The  boys  afterwards  delivered  public  addresses.  A 
religious  service,  in  the  chapel  closed  tiie  exeroses 
of  the  day,  and  all  retired  to  their  respective  homes^ 
apparently  delighted.  Mr.  Williams,  in  reference  to 
this  interesting  spectacle,  questions  whether,  but  for 
the  influence  of  Christianity,  one-fourth  of  the  chil- 
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dren  would  have   been    in    existence^  and    states  hu 
opinion^  that  they  would  not,  and  that    ^the  hanii 
of  their  mothers    unmid    have    been    imbrued  in  their 
blaodJ'     This  was    not    groundless   opinion,  bat  an 
inference    authorized    by   the    most    melancholy  but 
unquestionable  facts.      At  a  former  meeting  held  on 
the  spot  where  the  chapel  stood^  in  which  the  diil- 
dren  were  examined,  he  was    present.      A  yenerabk 
chief  rose,  and  addressed  the  assembly,  with  impies- 
siye  action,  and  strongly  excited  feeling.    Ck>mpariDg 
the  past  with  the    present    state    of   the    people,  he 
said,    '^I  was    a   mighty  chief;  the  spot    on   whidi 
we  are  now  assembled  was  by  me  made   sacred  for 
myself  and  fiunily;  large  was  my  fEunily,  but  I  alone 
remain;  all  have  died  in  the  service  of  Satan— they 
knew    not    this    good  word  which    I    am    spared  to 
see;  my  heart  is  longing  for  them,    and  often  says 
within  me.    Oh!  that    they'*  had  not    died    so    soon: 
great  are  my  crimes;  I  am  the    father    of    nineteen 
children;    M    of   them  I   have    nit<rebr€it— now   my 
heart  longs   for  them.^-Had  they  been  spared,   they 
would    have    been    men    and    women — Gleaming   and 
knowing  the  word  of  the  true  God.        But  while  I 
ivieusi  thus  destroying  them,  no  one,  not  even  my  own 
cousin,    (pointing    to  Tamatoa    the    king,    who   pre- 
sided at    the    meeting,)    stayed    my    hand,  or    said, 
Spare  them.    No  one  dud.    The  good  word,  the  true 
word  is  coming,  spare    your  children;  and  now  my 
heart  is  repenting — is  weeping  for  them !" 
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CHAP.  xvra. 


Aceoimt  of  TaarcMrii— Encoangmg  ciiciuwtaBoei  comiectBd  with 
early  life — Hit  marriage — Profligate  aMoeiates — Fatal  effects  of  bad 
example — Disorderly  conduct — His  illness — ^Attention  of  the  chiefs 
and  people — Visits  to  his  encampment — ^Last  internew— Death  of  T&a- 
roarii — Funeral  pfocetsion—ImpraasiTe  and  aifecting  dicainstaBces 
connected  with  his  decease  and  interment — His  monument  and  epitq»h 
— Notice  of  his  father — His  widow  and  daughter — General  ideas  of  the 
people  relatire  to  death  and  a  future  state— Death  the  consequence  of 
Divine  displeasure — State  of  spirits — Miru,  or  iMaven— ^Relif^ous  cere- 
monies for  ascertaining  the  causes  of  death — Rmhalming^The  burying 
of  the  sins  of  the  departed— Singular  religious  ceremony — Oflerings  to 
the  dead — Occupation  of  the  spirits  of  the  deceased — Superstitions  of 
the  people— Otohaa,  or  lamentation— Wailing— Outrages  committed 
under  the  paroxysms  of  grief— Use  of  sharks'  teetfa-^Elegiac  ballads 
aingulariy  beautiful— The  hera— Absurdity  and  barbarism  of  the 
praetice-^Institution  of  Christian  burial— Dying  ezpresiieiis  of  natirQ 
coDTerts. 


Although  many  of  the  parents  had  the  satiafaction  to 
behold  their  children  growing  up  under  the  influence  of 
those  instructions  which  they  were  so  anxious  to  impart^ 
and  realizing^  as  they  arrived  at  years  of  maturity,  all 
they  had  desired,  there  were  instances  of  an  opposite 
kind.  Tie  circumstances  preceding  the  death  of  Taa- 
roarii,  the  only  son  of  the  king,  the  chief  of  Sir  Charles 
Sanders'  Island,  and  the  heir  to  the  government  of 
Huahine,  were  peculiarly  lUstressing. 
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The  young  chieftain  was  in  his  nineteenth  year;  his 
high  rank^  and  extensive  influence,  led  us  to  indulge 
cheering  anticipations  $  and^  during  his  juvenile  years, 
he  was  greatly  beloved  by  the  people.  He  had  also,  when 
it  was  supposed  he  could  scarcely  have  arrived  at  years 
of  discretion,  shewn  his  contempt  for  the  idols  of  his 
country,  his  desire  to  be  instructed  concerning  the  true 
Grod,  and  had  prohibited  the  licentious  and  idolatrous 
ceremonies  of  the  Areois,  when  there  were  very  few  in 
any  degree  favourable  to  Christianity.  Subsequently, 
Taaroarii  had  become  a  diligent  pupil  of  the  Mission- 
aries* We  could  not  but  hope  that  Divine  Providence 
was  raising  him  up  to  succeed  his  fiither,  and  to  gofern 
the  islands  under  his  authority,  for  the  stability  of  die 
Christian  faith,  and  the  advancement  of  the  people's  true 
interests. 

These  hopes,  however,  were  disappointed*  He  treated 
Christianity  and  the  worship  of  Grod  with  respect^ 
was  a  steady  enemy  to  the  introduction  or  use  of  ardent 
spirits  by  chiefs  or  people,  and  was  not  a  profligate 
man*  But,  soon  after  our  establishment  in  Hua- 
hine,  a  number  of  the  most  abandoned  young  men, 
of  that  and  other  islands,  attached  themselves  to  bis 
retinue,  which  was  always  numerous,  became  hi9  com- 
panions, flattered  his  pride,  and,  in  many  respects  mini- 
stering to  his  wishes,  they  infused  their  own  spirit  into 
his  mind. 

Being  naturally  cheerful  and  good-natured,  he  was 
induced  by  his  companions,  first  to  neglect  instruction, 
then  the  public  worship  of  God,  and,  subsequently,  to 
patronize  and  support  his  imprincipled  followers.  HiB 
venerable  father  beheld  the  ^  change  widi  the  most 
poignant  grief,  and  used  all  the  affection^  influence,  aod 
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ftuthority  of  a  parent^  to  lead  him  frDm  those  evil  oounee ; 
but  hi0  effortdf  and  thoae  of  other  friende,  failed. 

In  order  to  draw  him  from  this  influence,  a  matrix- 
monial  oonaexion  waa  arranged,  and  he  waa  united  in 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Hautia,  lAo,  next  to 
Mahine,  was  the .  faigliest  chief,  aod  depnty-goyemor  oi 
the  island.  His  daughter  was  near  the  age  of  the  king's 
son ;  and  though  rather  inferior  in  rank,  she  was  in  every 
other  respect  a  suitable  partner,  and  prored  a  fidtfaftd 
and  affectionate  wife. 

A  house  waa  built  for  him  near  the  dwelling  of  his 
wife's  family,  and  subsequently  a  domestic  establish* 
ment  formed  for  the  youthfol  couple,  adjacent  to  his 
father's  residence.  It  wbs^  howerer,  soon  manifest  that 
the  baneful  influence  of  hia  former  associates  was  not 
destroyed.  They  gathered  around  him  again,  and  he 
gave  himself  iq»  to  their  guidance  and  counsel. 

His  wife  waa  treated  with  cruelty,  but  still  continued 
attentive  to  his  comfort.  A  number  of  the  most  pro* 
fligate  of  the  young  men  aittadied  to  his  establishment, 
having  tataued  themselves,  he  waa  induced  to  submit  to 
die  same,  H  is  supposed,  with  a  view  to  skreen  them 
from  punishment.  Tliey  fasiagmed  the  magistrates  would 
not  bring  him  to  puUic  trial  5  and  if  hi  was  exempted, 
they  knew  thty  should  escape*  In  this,  however,  diey 
were  mistaken. 

When  it  was  found  that  the  young  chief  had  actually 
violated  the  laws,  the  magiatrates  came  to  the  king,  to 
aak  him  whether  he  should  be  tried.  The  struggle  was 
severe;  but,  under  die  influence  of  a  patriotism  worthy 
of  his  station,  he  said  he  wished  the  laws  to  be  regarded, 
rather  than  those  feelings  whidi  would  lead  him  to  spare 
his  son  the  disgrace  to  which  he  Imd  subjected  himself. 

3t 
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To  convince  the  people  that  the  government  would  act 
according  to  the  laws,  and  to  deter  others  from  their 
violation^  he  directed  that  his  son  should  be  tried. 
Taaroarii  received  his  sentence  with  apparent  indiffe* 
rence,  but  was  so  exasperated  with  his  fieither^  that  he 
more  than  once  threatened  to  murder  him^  or  to  cause 
his  destruction. 

Some  months  alter  this^  he  broke  a  blood-vessel^  it  is 
supposed^  with  over-exertion  at  the  public  work  i^* 
pointed  as  a  penalty  for  his  crime.  After  this^  he  laid 
aside  his  labour ;  his  people  would  have  performed  the 
work  for  him  at  once^  but  he  would  not  allow  it,  and 
appeared  to  identify  himself  with  them,  in  the  humi* 
liating  situation  to  which  they  had  reduced  themselves. 
In  the  conversations  we  sometimes  had  with  him,  he 
seemed  to  regret  having  connected  himself  with  the  party 
who  now  considered  him  as  their  head  and  leader. 

Shortly  after  this  event,  symptoms  of  rapid  consump- 
tion appeared,  and  assumed  a  most  alarming  character. 
Every  available  means  were  promptly  employed,  but' 
without  effect.  His  father  frequently  visited  him,  and 
his  wife  was  his  constant  attendant.  In  order  to  try 
the  effect  of  change  of  idr,  he  was  laid  upon  a  litter, 
and  brought  on  men's  shoulders  into  the  valley,  where 
a  temporary  encampment  had  been  erected  near  our 
dwelling.  The  chiefs  of  the  island,  with  their  guards, 
attended,  and,  when  they  reached  the  valley,  fired  three 
volleys  of  musketry,  indicative  of  their  sympathy. 

While  he  remained  here,  we  often  saw  him;  he  was 
generally  communicative,  and  sometimes  cheerful,  ex- 
cepting when  the  topic  of  religion  was  introduced,  and 
then  an  evident  change  of  feeling  took  place;  he  would 
attend  to  our  observations,  but  seldom  utter  a  syllable 
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in  reply^  and  seemed  unwilling  to  have  the  subject 
brought  under  cotaaideration.  This  was  the  most  dis- 
tressing circumstance  attending  his  illness,  and  to  none 
more  painfully  affecting  than  to  his  aged  father. 
.  On  the  last  day  of  his  life,  Mrs.  Ellis  and  our  two 
elder  children,  to  whom  he  had  always  been  partial,  went 
to  see  him :  he  appeared  comparatively  cheerful,  listened 
to  all  that  was  said,  and  shook  the  children  by  the 
hand  very  affectionately,  when  they  said  la  ora  na,  or 
Farewell.  I  spent  some  time  with  him  during  the 
same  afternoon,  and  it  was  the  most  affecting  inter- 
com-se  I  ever  had  with  a  dying  fellow-creature. 

The  encampment  was  fixed  on  an  elevated  part  of 
the  plain,  near  which  the  river,  that  flowed  from  the 
interior  mountain  to  the  sea,  formed  a  considerable 
curvature.  The  adjacent  parts  of  the  valley  were  covered 
with  shrubs,  but  the  margin  of  the  river  was  overgrown 
with  slender  branching  purau,  and  ancient  chestnut-trees, 
that  reared  their  stately  heads  far  above  the  rest,  and 
shed  their  grateful  shade  on  the  waters,  and  on  the 
shore.  Near  the  edge  of  the  cool  stream  that  rippled 
among  the  pebbles,  and  at  the  root  of  one  of  these  stately 
trees,  I  found  the  young  chieftain,  lying  on  a  portable 
couch,  surrounded  by  his  sorrowing  friends  and  attend- 
ants. 

.  I  asked  why  they  had  brought  him  there :  they  said 
that  he  complained  of  heat  or  want  of  air,  and  they  had 
brought  him  to  that  spot  that  he  might  enjoy  the  refresh- 
ing coolness  of  the  stream  and  the  shade.  I  could  not 
but  admire  their  choice  as  I  sat  beside  him,  and  felt,  after 
leaving  the  portions  of  the  valley  exposed  to  the  sun's 
rays,  as  if  I  had  entered  another  climate.  The  gentle 
but  elastic  current  of  air  swept  along  the  course  of  the 
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Aver,  beneath  tke  foliage  that  ofken  formed  beantiftti 
natimil  archea  over  the  water^  and  througli  wUdi  i 
atraggfing  aun^beam  was  here  and  there  aeen  aparkliag 
in  the  ripple  of  the  atream. 

After  mingling  my  sympathy  with  the  frittida  around, 
I  apoke  at  some  length  to  the  yooBg  imsn,  wlioae  Tinge 
had  eonaiderably  altered  ainee  die  preceding  day.  I 
endeavoured  to  direct  hie  mind  to  God,  for  mercy  thnm^ 
Chriat^  and  affectionately  urged  a  p^mnal  and  immeAiate 
application^  by  faith^  to  him  who  is  able  to  save  evea  to 
the  uttermost^  and  willing  to  receire  tfvtn  at  Ae  ekveath 
hour,  &c. 

All  prospect  of  his  recovery  had  eeaaed)  oar  loli- 
citude  was  therefore  especially  (firected  to  his  prepara* 
tion  for  that  state  on  which  he  was  00  soon  to  eakr. 
This  indeed  had  been  our  principal  aim  in  all  onr  inter- 
course  with  him.  On  this  occasion  he  made  no  reply) 
(indeed  I  suppose  he  was  unable,  had  he  been  dii^a^) 
butherdsed  his  head  afber  1  had  done  speaking,  and 
gazed  stedfasdy  upon  me,  with  an  expression  of  anguU 
m  his  whole  countenance,  which  I  never  shall  forge^  and 
which  is  altogether  indescribable.  Whether  it  aroae 
from  bodily  or  mental  agony,  I  am  not  able  to  say,  M I 
never  beheld  so  affecting  a  spectacle.. 

Before  I  left  his  couch,  I  attempted  to  direct  his  mind 
to  tlie  compassionate  Redeemer,  and>  I  lihink,  e^gag^  in 
prayer  with  him.  The  evening  was  advancing  when  I 
took  leave,  and  the  conviction  was  strongly  impressed 
on  my  mind,  that  it  was  the  laat  day  he  would  spend  aa 
earth.  My  eye  lingered  on  him  with  intense  and  nad^^kd 
kiterest,  as  I  stood  at  his  fftet,  and  watchtd  his  short 
heaving  and  laborious  respiration ;  his  restless  md  fever- 
ish head  had  been  long  pillowed  on  the  h^  of  hie  affiee- 
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ticmate  wife^  whoae  fiice^  with  tlutt  of  every  olfaer  friend, 
was  suffufled  witli  tears.  His  eye  rolling  its  keen  fitfiil 
glance  on  every  object  but  resting  on  none>  spoke  a  state 
of  feeling  very  remote  indeed  from  tranquillity  and  ease. 
I  could  not  help  supposing  iha0t  his  agitated  soul  was» 
tbrough  this  her  natural  window,  looking  wishfully  on 
all  she  was  then  kaving;  and  aa  I  saw  his  eye  rest  on  his 
wife,  his  father,  his  friends  around,  and  then  j^cing  to 
the  green  boughs  thai  wared  gently  in  the  passing  bceex^ 
the  bright  and  clear  blue  sky  that  appeared  ai  intervals 
through  the  foliage,  and  the  distant  hills  whose  summiti 
wen  burnished  with  the  splendour  of  the  retiring  sun— 
I  almoitt  imagined  the  uxtensity  and  rapidity  of  his 
glance  indicated  an  impresfuon  that  he  would  never  gaae 
on  them  again.  Such  was  the  conviction  o£  my  own 
mind ;  and  I  reluctantly  retired,  more  deeply  than  ever 
inqpressed  with  the  necessity  of  early  and  habitual  pre- 
paration for  death. 

O I  how  different  would  the  scene  have  beeii»  had  this 
int^esting  youth,  as  ettrtli  with  all  its  associations  re- 
ceded from  bis  view,  exp^  ienced  the  support  and  conso- 
lations of  the  gospel^  with  the  hopes  of  immortality. 
I  presume  not  ta  say  that  in  his  last  hours,  in  those  em<H 
tions  of  dbe  soul,  when  nattnre  was  too  much  exhausted 
to  allow  him  to  dedaxe,  and  which,  were  known  only  to 
God  and  to  himself  he  was  not  cheered  by  these  antir 
cipationa.  Iwouldtry  to  hopeitwasso:  for  indications 
of  sndi  feelings  his  dear  sonrowing  and  surviving  friends 
anxiottsly  waited. 

How  striking  the  contrast  between  his  last  day  4m  earth, 
and  that  of  Tbivaiva,  another  youth  of  Ha^hine,  and»  like 
Tsaroarii,  an  only  aoa  and  an  only  dhild,  who,  when  he 
saw  Us  sorrowing  parents  weeping  by  the  side  of  the 
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couch  on  which  he  lay^  collected  his  remaining  strength} 
and  rousing  himself^  said — '^I  am  in  pain^  hut  I  am  not 
unhappy;  Jesus  Christ  is  with  me,  and  he  supports 
me;  we  must  part,  but  we  shall  not  be  parted  long; 
in  heaven  we  shall  meet,  and  never  die.  Father,  don't 
weep  for  me.  Mother,  don't  weep  for  me.  We  shall 
never  die  in  heaven."  But  the  latter  of  these,  whOe  id 
health  and  comfort,  had  been  happy  in  the  ways  of 
religion,  seeking  the  favour  of  God :  the  former  had  neg- 
lected and  departed  from  those  ways,  and  had  lived  in 
the  practice  of  sin. 

About  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  Mahine  sent  word 
that  his  son  was  worse.  Mr.  Barff  and  myself  hastened 
to  the  encampment,  and  found  him  apparently  dying,  but 
quite  sensible.  We  remained  with  them  some  timCi 
endeavoured  to  administer  a  small  portion  of  medicine, 
and  then  returned.  A  short  time  before  midnight,  on  the 
25th  of  October,  1821,  he  breathed  his  last. 

When  the  messenger  brought  us  the  tidings  of  his 
death,  we  repaired  to  the  tent,  foimd  his  parents,  his  wife, 
and  an  aunt  who  was  exceedingly  fond  of  him,  sobbing 
and  weeping  bitterly  by  the  side  of  the  corpse.  The 
attendants  joined  in  the  lamentation;  it  was  not  the 
wild  and  frantic  grief  of  paganism,  so  universal  formerly 
on  such  occasions,  but  the  expression  of  deepest  anguish, 
chastened  and  subdued  by  submission  to  the  Divine  will. 
We  mingled  our  sympathies  with  the  mourners,  spent  a 
considerable  time  with  them  endeavouring  to  impart 
consolation  to  their  minds,  and  then  returned  to  rest,  bat 
not  to  sleep. 

The  sudden  departure  of  the  young  chieftain,  and  the 
circumstances  connected  with  it,  powerfully  affected  our 
minds.    We  had  been  intimate  with  him  ever  since  our 
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arrival  in  the  islands,  had  received  many  tokens  of  kind- 
ness from  him^  had  watched  his  progress  with  no  ordinary 
interest,  especially  since  his  removal  to  Huahine  in  1818. 
We  had  considered  him  as  the  future  sovereign  of  the 
island  in  which  we  should  probably  spend  our  days,  but 
he  was  now  for  ever  removed.  We  hoped  we  had  been 
faithfiil  to  him.  But  at  times  such  as  this,  when  one  and 
another  was  removed  from  the  people  amongst  whom  we 
laboured,  we  were  led  to  ponder  on  the  state  into  which 
they  had  entered;  and  when  their  prospects  had  been 
dark,  and  their  character  doubtful,  we  could  not  but  fear 
that  we  perhaps  had  not  manifested  all  the  solicitude  we 
ought  to  have  done,  nor  used  means  available  for  the 
purpose  of  leading  them  to  Him,  who  alone  could  deliver 
from  the  fear  of  death,  and  all  the  consequences  of  con* 
scious  guilt.  Reflections  of  this  kind  were  now  solemn 
and  intense,  and  I  trust  profitable. 

The  funeral  was  conducted  in  the  christian  manner :  a 
coffin  was  made  for  the  body,  and  a  new  substantial 
stone  vault  was  built  in  the  south-west  angle  of  the 
chapel-yard;  on  account  of  which,  his  interment  was 
deferred  until  five  days  after  his  decease. 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  80th  of 
October,  we  repaired  to  the  encampment  of  the  king,  and 
found  most  of  the  people  of  the  island  assembled.  About 
four  the  procession  left  the  tent.  Mr.  Barff  and  myself 
walked  in  front,  followed  by  a  few  of  the  favourite 
attendants  of  the  young  chief.  The  coffin  was  borne  by 
six  of  his  own  men ;  it  was  covered  with  a  rich  yellow 
pall,  of  thick  native  cloth,  with  a  deep  black  border. 
Six  young  chiefs,  in  European  suits  of  mourning,  bore 
the  pall ;  amongst  them  was  the  son  of  the  king  of  Raia- 
tea.    His  wife,  his  father^  and  near  relations,  foUowed, 
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wearing  tldo  deep  European  moarning.  Mrs.  Barff  and 
Mrs.  £31iS|  with  our  ehildren,  walked  after  these ;  the 
tenaotrj  of  his  owd  district^  and  senranta  of  his  hoiue* 
hMp  came  nexti  and  after  them  the  greater  pait  of  the 
popuhUion  of  the  island. 

When  we  reached  the  place  of  sepulturey  I  turned  sod 
looked  towards  the  vallejr,  and  beheld,  I  think,  a  scene 
of  the  most  solemn  interest  that  ever  I  witnessed.  Be* 
lore  us  stood  the  bier,  on  which  was  laid  the  corpse  of 
the  individual  of  highest  hopes  among  all  I  beheU,  des* 
tined  for  the  highest  distinction  the  nation  knew^  whoee 
tall,  and^  for  his  years,  gigantic  form,  open  and  sosalj 
htoWf  had  promised  fair  for  many  years  of  most  com- 
manding influ&aoe,  an  influence  which  we  once  had 
hoped  would  have  advuiced  his  country's  wel£Ewe.  Be^ 
side  that  bier  stood  his  youthful  widow,  we^ng,  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  tears  of  unfeigned  sorrow ;  and 
who,  in  addition  Co  the  loss  die  had  sustained,  was  on 
the  eve  of  becoming  a  oMther.  Near  her  stood  hii 
venerable  sire,  gray  with  age,  and  bending  with  infir* 
mities,  taking  a  last  sad  look  of  all  that  now  remained 
of  what  had  once  been  the  stay  of  his  declining  yescSy 
his  hope  and  joy ;  towards  whom,  in  all  his  wayward 
courses,  he  had  exercised  the  ailection  of  a  fiather. 

Around  them  stood  the  friends,  and,  along  the  margin 
of  the  placid  ocean,  and  emerging  from  the  shadowy 
paths  that  wound  along  the  distant  valley,  die  mouminf 
tribes,  the  father,  and  the  mother,  widi  their  children, 
were  seen  advancing  slowly  to  the  spot.  Each  individual 
in  the  whole  procession^  which,  as  they  walked  only  two 
abreast,  extended  from  the  s^ulchre  to  the  valley,  wore 
some  badge  of  mourning;  frequently  it  was  a  white  tip^^ 
or  mantle,  with  a  wide  black  fringe. 
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When  the  greater  part  had  reached  the  dii^el  yard, 
Mr.  Bar£F  addressed  the  spectators,  and  I  offered  a  prayer 
to  the  Ahnighty,  that  the  mournful  event  might  be 
made  a  blessmg  to  the  surviTors.  The  body  was 
then  deposited  in  the  tomb,  the  pall  left  on  the  coffin; 
The  father,  the  widow,  and  several  other  friends,  entered, 
took  a  last  glance,  and  retired  in  silence,  under  strong 
and  painful  emotion.  When  we  withdrew,  the  servants 
placed  a  large  stone  against' the  entrance,  and  left  it  till 
the  following  day,  nf  hen  it  was  walled  up.  The  tomb  was 
whitewashed,  and  a  small  coral  stone  placed  perpendicu- 
larly, at  the  end  towards  the  sea,  on  which  was  inscribed 
in  the  native  language,  this  simple  epitaph,  '^Taaroarii, 
died  October  2&th,  1821.''  On  the  following  Sabbath, 
the  solemn  event  was  improved,  in  a  discourse  from 
2  Kings  XX.  1. 

I  never  saw  persons  more  deeply  affected  than  the 
friends  of  the  deceased  had  been  during  his  illness, 
especially  his  excellent  &ther,  and  his  wife.  For  many 
days  prior  to  his  death,  the  latter  sat  by  his  couch,  sup- 
porting his  aching  head  in  her  lap,  wiping  the  cold  per- 
spiration from  his  brow,  or  refreshing  him  with  her  fan, 
watching  with  fondest  solicitude  his  look,  and  aiming,  if 
possible,  to  anticipate  his  wishes.  It  ended  not  with  his 
decease.  She  scarcely  left  his  body,  until  it  was  interred, 
sitting  on  one  side,  while  his  aunt,  or  some  other  relative, 
sat  on  the  other,  through  the  day ;  and  when  overcome 
with  fatigue  and  watching,  falling  asleep  in  the  same 
station  at  night ;  yet  I  never  heard  the  least  murmur  or 
repining  word  against  the  dealings  of  God.  It  was  but 
the  excess  of  sorrow,  on  account  of  the  bereavement. 
Two  months  afterwards  she  became  a  mother,  and,  during 
our  continuance  on  the  island,  Mrs.  EUlis  was  considered 

3n 
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Ml  thfe  guaMUan  of  her  mfiuit^  dai^^ter.  Sifter  our  de- 
ptrtare  tke  diUd  Iim  beeA  tndiied,  bf  iti  fond  mother, 
aocoMiiif  to  ike  db^olion  of  Mri«  Baifl;  And  wtll  probli- 
Uy  suoeetfd  td  the  g0?eniiiieiit  of  tbe  iskoid  At  ittf  grRad-^ 
fatfier's  dfeaOi. 

Malmie^  the  pioufl  and  veneilMe  chlef^  adtt  Urea  to  be 
an  otnament  te  the  Christtatt  rellgioa^  A  xiisrBiiig  faiher 
to  the  iniliiit  dMrchea  eetAbiisfaed  tu  hin  cotmtfy,  and 
tb«  greateit  blawtag  to  the  peofile  whom  he  gofeniA. 
Hie  dAiighteir-m«taw  in  «Mie  d^ee  8u]|^pKeB  to  hiin  the 
jiMb  of  hfa  de{»aii«d  iK>ft,  and  la,  indeed^  the  comfort 
And  sohMse  of  hig  declbliil|f  yettts.  Her  bcbadoitr  to  him 
and  his  family  hiM  been  tmiforraly  Aflfectionaie  luid  re^ 
s^ectAd'Mhe  whole  of  her  public  And  domestic  condoct, 
such  as  to  deserrie  the  imteMjwsm  &t  her  (jrwti  lAex^  amon^ 
whom  she  has  maintained  her  derated  stition  with 
becoming  j^pidety,  and  to  confifm  those  pleasing  anti- 
dpaAlons  we  hare  often  indul|;ed  respecting  her  rdigioua 
character*  We  have  reason  to  hope  that  she  is  not  s 
Ohristiaii  merely  in  sentiment  and  opinion^  but  that  her 
mind  k  under  the  dedsive  influence  df  the  principles 
inculcated  in  the  sacred  rohime.* 

Havky  had  oi6oasion  to  speak  of  the  de^eAse  and  idtef^ 
mtat  of  Taordaril^  an  account  of  tt^  tiews  of  deiA  and 
a  ftrtdrs  etate^  and  the  rites  of  burial>  which  formerly 

*  AaioasaMliibefriKfleMMni^lttdb  hA?«  ffaeetitly  cMae  Id  liani  fiMa 
the  Society  Islands,  Mrs.  EUis  had  the  satisfiiction  to  receire  one  trom  th« 
widow  of  Taaroaili,  of  an  extract  from  which,  the  following  is  a  literal 
tranAlatfon.  **  t^eace  to  yon  from  the  tme  God,  frorii  JefaoTah,  and  firom 
Jailtf  CM'iit  Mf  wtfrd  to  yiMl  is,  thaft  tty  sdfectiatt  ht  yon  and  ytmi- 
chiUren  is  vmImMI.  Through  the  goadnew  of  Ood  yow  laerth  hai 
heea  lengthened  ont  We  did  not  knew  whether  ^on  were  Uying  or 
not,  and,  behold,  yonr  little  presents  arrired,  and  we  knew  that  yon  were 
Mill  liting.    On  acconttt  of  the  gMdneis  of  Ood,  onr  breath  is  lengthened. 
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preYttikd  in  the  isIfUMlBy  will  not  be 
introduced  here.  Some  of  their  «aagp«  and  opinions  on 
theae  snfajeets  were  jfimtrkahiy  curious.  Bvcry  disease  to 
which  they  were  subject^  was  supposed  to  be  the  effect 
of  direct  siqiematural  agmey,  and  to  be  iniioted  by  the 
gods  for  some  crime  i^^ainst  the  tf|buj  of  which  the 
sufiEorers  had  been  guilty,  or  in  consequence  of  sonie 
oflering  made  by  an  enemy  ta  procure  their  destruction. 
Hence,  it  is  probable,  in  a  great  mfasuxe  resulted  their 
neglect  and  cruel  treatment  of  their  sie^.  The  same 
ideas  pvevaikd  with  regard  to  deatfi,  every  instance  of 
which  they  unagincd  was  caused  by  the  direct  influence 
of  the  gods. 

The  natives  acknowledged  that  they  possessed  articles 
of  poison,  which,  when  taken  in  the  fi>od,  would  produce 
convulsions  and  death,  but  those  eftcts  they  considered 
more  the  result  of  the  god's  a^ger,  and  operating  by 
means  of  th^e  substences,  than  the  effects  of  the  poisons 
themselves.  Those  who  died  of  eating  flsh,  of  which 
several  kinds  fomid  oa  their  coasts  are  at  cevtain  seasons 
unsuitable  for  food,  were  supposed  to  die  by  the  influence 
of  the  gods ;  who,  they  imi^oed,  had  entered  the  flsb^  or 
rendered  it  poisonous.  Several  Europeans  )iave  been 
affected  by  these  fish,  though  only  in  a  dight  degree^ 
usually  causing  swelling  of  the  body,  a  red  colour  diflbsod 
on  the  skin,  and  a  distressing  bead-ache.  Those  who 
were  killed  in  battle  wei«  also  supposed  to  die  from  the 


and  our  dwelling  prolonged  in  this  land ;  but  we  know  not  that  we  shall 
■ee  eauli  ethev^a  fuses  again.  Yon  know  that  fndl  end  feeble  U  the  body 
of  min.  Ttanarii  (her  infi^  dMghlar)  U  leaniing  the  won!  ni  OoiL 
Cove  bfLcliL  to  Hn«hinfi.  Peace  be  to  yo«  ^,  from  JNam  Qhmt,*'^ 
The  letter  from  which  the  above  ie  taken,  is  dated  October  6,  1827, 
and  is  signed,  ^'Taaroarii-vahine/' 
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inftienoe  of  the  gods^  ivho,  they  fimciedj  had  aetmtty 
entered  the  weapons  of  their  murderen.  Henoe, 
those  who  died  saddenly  were  said  to  be  seized  by  the 
god. 

Their  ideas  of  a  fiiture  state  were  vagoe  and  indefinite. 
They  generally  spoke  of  the  phioe  to  which  departed 
spirits,  repaired  on  leaving  the  body,  as  thejpo,  state  of 
night*  This  also  was  the  abode  or  resort  of  the  gods, 
and  those  deified  spirits  that  had  not  been  destroyed. 
What  their  precise .  ideas  of  a  spirit  were,  it  isnot  easy 
to  ascertain.  They  appear,  however,  to  have  imagmed 
the  shape  or  form  resembled  that  of  the  human  body>  ia 
which  they  sometimes  appeared  in  dreams  to  the  aiuv 
vivors. 

When  the  spirit  left  the  body,  which  they  called  wmU 
te  varua  e  te  aiua,  the  spirit  'drawn  out  by  the  god,  (the 
same  term,  umM,  is  applied  by  them  to  the  drawing  of 
a  sword  out  of  its  scabbard,)  it  was  supposed  to  be 
fetched,  or  sent  for,  by  the  god.  They  imagined  that 
aramaiuas,  or  demons,  were  often  waiting  near  the  body, 
to  seize  the  human  spirit  as  it  should  be  drawn  out  (they 
supposed)  from  the  head  5  and,  imder  the  influence  of 
strong  impressions  from  such  superstitions,  or  the  eflbda 
of  a  disordered  imagination,  when  dying,  the  poor  crea- 
tures have  sometimes  pointed  to  the  foot  of  the  mat  or 
the  couch  on  which  they  were  lying,  and  have  exdaimed^ 
^' There  the  varua,  spirits,  are  waiting  for  my  spirit,* 
gpiard  its  escape,  preserve  it  from  them,''  &c. 

On  leaving  the  body,  they  imagined  it  was  seized  by 
other  spirits,  conducted  to  the  po,  or  state  of  nighty 
where  it  was  eaten  by  the  gods ;  not  at  once^  bat  by 
degrees.  They  imagined  that  different  parts  of  the 
human  spirit  were  scraped  with  a  kind  of  serrated  shelly 
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at  different  times;  that  the  ancestors  or  relatives  of 
the  deceased  performed  this  operation;  that  the  spirit 
thus  passed  throngh  tiie  god,  and  if  it  miderwent  tiiis 
process  of  being  eaten,  &c*  three  different  times,  it  became 
a  deified  or  imperishable  spirit,  might  visit  the  world, 
and  inspire  others. 

They  had  a  kind  of  heaven,  which  thejr  called  Jftru. 
The  heaven  most  familiar,  especially  in  the  Leeward 
Islands,  is  Bokutu  noanoa^  sweet-scented  Rohutu.  This 
was  situated  near  Tamahani  unauna,  glorious  Tama- 
hani,  the  resort  of  departed  spirits,  a  celebrated  moun- 
tain on  the  north-west  side  of  Raiatea.  The  perfumed 
Bitdiutu,  though  invisible  but  to  spirits,  was  somewhere 
between  the  former  settiement  and  the  district  of  Tipae- 
hapa  on  the  north  side  of  Raiatea.  It  was  described  as 
a  beautiful  place,  quite  an  elysium,  where  the  air  was 
remarkably  salubrious,  flowers  abundant,  highly  odori- 
ferous,- and  in  perpetual  blossom.  Here  the  Areois,  and 
others  raised  to. this  state,  followed  all  the  amusements 
and  pursuits  to  which  they  had  been  ^u^customed  in  the 
world,  without  intermission  or  end.  Here  was  food  in 
abundance,  and  every  indulgence.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  misery  of  the  one,  and  enjoyments  of  the 
other,  debasing  as  they  were,  were  the  destiny  of  indivi- 
duals, altogether  irrespective  of  their  moral  character  and 
virtuous  conduct.  The  only  crimes  that  were  visited  by 
the  displeasure  of  their  deities  were  the  neglect  of  some 
rite  or  ceremony,  or  the  failing  to  furnish  required  offer- 
ings. I  have  often,  in  conversations  with  the  people  and 
sometimes  with  the  priests,  endeavoured  to  ascertain 
whether  they  had  any  idea  of  a  person's  condition  in  a 
future  state  being  connected  with  his  disposition  and 
general  conduct  in  this ;  but  I  never  could  learn  that 
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they  expected,  in  the  world  of  spirita,  any  diffnenoe  in 
the  treatmeat  of  a  kind,  gentrom,  peaeefiii  man,  and 
that  of  a  cniel,  paraimoaioiia,  quarrelaame  one.  I  am, 
howeYer,  iaolined  to  thinh,  from  the  great  mdety  aboot 
a  fntnre  atate,  which  aome  have  evinced  when  near  death, 
that  natural  conscience,  which  I  believe  pronounced  a 
FenHct  on  the  moral  eharaeter  of  every  action  thronghottt 
their  lives,  Is  not  alwaya  inactive  in  the  aolonm  hour  of 
dissolution,  although  its  salutary  offiocta  were  nentraUaed 
by  the  strength  of  superstition. 

Am  soon  as  an  individual  was  dead,  Ae  tahna  tirtafa 
waa  employed,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  canse 
of  the  deceased  person's  death*  In  order  to  effect  this,  the 
priest  took  his  canoe,  and  paddled  slowly  dong  on  tht 
sea,  near  the  house  in  which  the  body  waa  lying,  to  watch 
the  passage  of  the  apirit  $  which  they  suppoaed  would 
fly  upon  him,  with  the  emblem  of  the  cauae  for  which  the 
persw  had  died.  If  he  had  been  cursed  by  the  gode, 
the  spirit,  would  appear  with  a  flame,  Are  being  the 
agent  employed  in  the  incantation  of  the  aoreeveia  $  if 
jptfaod,  or  killed,  by  the  bribery  of  some  enemy,  given  to 
the  gods,  the  spirit  would  appear  with  a  red  feather,  the 
emblem  or  sign  of  efvil  spirits  having  entered  his  ioed. 
Afl»r  a  sheit  time^  the  tahua,  or  priest,  returned  to  the 
house  of  the  deceased,  and  told  t^e  survivors  the  cause 
of  his  death,  and  received  hie  fee,  the  amount  of  which 
was  regulated  by  the  ciremnstances  of  the  pwties« 

The  taata  fhatere,  or  faatubua,  was  then  employed,  to 
avert  the  destmetion  of  the  surviving  members  of  the 
femily.  A  number  of  ceremonies  were  perfomed  and 
prayers  offered,  according  to  the  cause  of  the  death 
that  had  taken  place;  and  when  these  were  condhided, 
the  priest,  informing  the  family  that  he  had  been  sue- 
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cessfiil,  and  that  the  remaining  memberB  i^ere  now  eafe^ 
reeeivfd  another  fee^  «ad  departed. 

The  ditpoaal  of  the  corpse  waa  the  neitt  eoneem.  The 
bodies  of  the  diiefb^  and  persona  of  rank  and  affluence^ 
were  preservedi  thoae  of  th6  middle  and  lower  ordera 
buried  t  whn  iutared^  the  body  was  not  had  out 
stnught  or  horizontal^  bnt  phased  in  a  sitting  posture^ 
wtth  Ae  knees  devajted>  the  hoe  pressed  down  beiweeu 
tile  kneesy  the  handa  fiwtMed  under  the  legs^  and  the 
whole  body  tied  with  cord  or  dnet  wound  repeatedly 
round,  it  was  then  eovtted  oyer^  and  deposited  not  very 
deeply  in  the  eearth. 

Howdtrer  great  the  attachment  between  th«  deoeaned 
And  the  sur^iTon  might  have  beai^  and  howirrer  they 
might  desirs  to  prolong  the  mehmclioly  saitisfitctian 
resulting  ffom  Itie  presence  of  the  Hfeless  body^  on 
wfaidi  they  still  felt  it  some  aUetiation  to  gufee^  the 
heat  of  tbA  dfanstd  was  sach^  as  to  i^uire  that  It  shoidd 
be  spesdily  twioved,  nalesB  methods  were  employed  fbr 
its  pflsservation>  and  these  wiee  generally  too  expensivs 
fbr  the  poof  and  middfe  ranks*  They  were  therefore 
Ytsually  obliged  to  inter  the  corpse  sometimes  on  the 
first,  and  seldom  later  limn  the  seeolid  day  after  death. 
During  the  short  period  that  they  could  indidge  the 
punfiil  sympathies  connected  witli  the  retention  of  the 
body,  it  Was  placed  in  a  sort  of  bier  covered  with  the 
best  white  native  doth  they  pomessed,  and  decortited 
with  wreatiis  and  garlands  of  the  most  odoriferous 
ftowers.  The  body  tras  also  placed  on  a  kind  of  bed  of 
gyeen  fragvant  leavgs,  which  were  also  strewed  over  the 
ftoof  of  the  dwelling.  Dnritig  the  period  which  elapsed 
bcttwofn  tiw  death  and  inteement  of  the  body,  the  rela- 
tives and  surviving  friends  sat  round  the  corpse,  indulg- 
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ing  in  melancholy  sadness,  giving  vent  to  their  grief  in 
loud  and  continued  lamentations,  often  accompanied 
with  the  use  of  the  shark's  tooth  $  which  they  employed 
in  cutting  their  temples,  faces,  and  breasts,  till  they 
were  covered  with  the  blood  from  their  self-inflicted 
wounds.  The  bodies  were  frequently  oonunitted  to 
the  grave  in  deep  silence,  unbroken  excepting  by  occa- 
sional lamentations  of  those  who  attended.  But  on  soine 
occasions,  the  father  delivered  an  affecting  and  pathetic 
oration  at  the  funeral  of  his  son. 

The  bodies  of  the  dead, .  among  the  chirfs,  were,  how- 
ever, in  general  preserved  above  ground :  a  temporary 
house  or  shed  was  erected  for  them,  and  they  were  placed 
on  a  kind  of  bier.  The  practice  of  embalming  appears  to 
have  been  Icmg  familiar  to  them;  and  the  length  of  time 
which  the  body  was  thus  preserved,  depended  altogether 
upon  the  costliness  and  care  vnth  which  the  process 
was  performed.  The  methods  employed  were  at  ail 
times  remarkably  simple :  sometimes  the  moisture  of  the 
body  was  removed  by  pressing  the  different  parts, 
drying  it  in  the  sun,  and  anointing  it  with  fra- 
grant oils.  At  other  times,  the  intestines,  brain,  &c. 
were  removed,  all  moisture  extracted  from  the  body) 
which  was  fixed  in  a  sitting  position  during  the  day, 
and  exposed  to  the  sun,  and,  when  placed  horizontally  at 
night  was  firequenUy  turned  over,  that  it  might  not 
remain  long  on  the  same  side.  The  inside  was  then 
filled  with  cloth  saturated  with  perfumed  oils,  wfaidi 
were  also  injected  into  other  parts  of  the  body,  and 
carefully  rubbed  over  the  outside  every  day.  Tbisi 
together  with  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  dryness  of 
the  atmosphere,  favoured  the  preservation  of  the 
body. 
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.  Under  the  influence  of  these  causes^  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks  the  muscles  dried  up,  and  the  whole  body 
appeared  as  if  covered  with  a  kind  of  parchment.  It 
was  then  clothed^  and  fixed  in  a  sitting  posture ;  a  small 
altar  was  erected  before  it,  and  offerings  of  fruit,  food, 
and  flowers,  daily  presented  by  the  relatives,  or  the 
priest  appointed  to  attend  the  body.  In  this  state  it 
was  preserved  many  months,  and  when  it  decayed,  the 
skull  was  carefully  kept  by  the  family,  while  the  other 
bones,  &c»  were  buried  within  the  precincts  of  the  family 
temple.    . 

It  is  singular  that  the  practice  of  preserving  the  bodies 
of  their  dead  by  the  process  of  embalming,  which  has 
been  thought  to  indicate  a  high  degree  of  civilization, 
and  which  was  carried  to  such  perfection,  by  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  nations  of  antiquity,  some  thousand 
years  ago,  should  be  found  to  prevail  among  this  people. 
It  is  also  practised  by  other  distant  nations  of  the  Pacific, 
and  on  some  of  the  coasts  washed  by  its  waters. 

In  commencing  the  process  of  embalming,  and  placing 
the  body  on  the  bier,  another  priest  was  employed,  who 
was  called  the  tahua  bure  tiapapau^  literally  ^'corpse-pray- 
ing priest."  His  office  was  singular:  when  the  house  for 
the  dead  had  been  erected,  and  the  corpse  placed  upon 
the  platform  or  bier,  the  priest  ordered  a  hole  to  be  dug 
in  the  earth  or  floor,  near  the  foot  of  the  platform.  Over 
this  he  prayed  to  the  god,  by  whom  it  was  supposed  the 
spirit  of  the  deceased  had  been  required.  The  purport 
of  his  prayer  was,  that  all  the  dead  man's  sins,  and 
especially  that  for  which  his  soul  had  been  called  to  the 
jpo,  might  be  deposited  there,  that  they  might  not  attach 
in  any  degree  to  the  survivors,  and  that  the  anger  of  the 
god  might  be  appeased. 

3x 
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The  priest  fcieict  iMraised  tiie  corpse,  ussally  saying, 
JBii^^nate  hara  e  vai  at,  *^  Wiitli  yon  lei  tlie  gwit  now 
remain."  The  piUiur  or  post  of  the  corpse,  as  it  was  cidiedy 
WM  tbe«  planted  in  the  hole^  perhaps  designed  as  a  per- 
p(WM,t<3t»0P  of  Ae  fbeeased*  to  exist  afker  his  body 
sh9i4d  baff»  4ecayed-Hlie  earth  wsm  thrown  orer,  m 
they  itipposed,  the  guilt  of  the  dcparted-^aad  the  hek 
fitted  upb 

At  the  omebtsk»  of  this  part  of  the  enious  rite,  tke 
prtect  piKNceedod  to  the  side  of  Urn  corpse,  and,  talcmga 
number  of  small  slips  of  the  fa  mata,  plantain  leaf-^stolk^ 
fiMd  tM4  or  three  pieees  under  eadi  anoa,  pbuaed  a  few 
OAllie  brfa9t^  mud  fhen  addfeasing  ihe  dead  body,  said, 
There  ane  jotu  £aniily»  there  is  your  cbikl,  there  is  yev 
vUe,  there  ia  your  fisther,  and  Aeie  is  your  mother.  Be 
•iltisfied  yonder,  j(ihat  ia,  in  the  world  of  spirits.)  Loek 
90t  liewards  those  who  «re  left  in  this  woild^r^The  eee** 
dudinf  parts  of  the  ceremony  were  designed  to  inpait 
contentmeeit  to  the  departed,  and  to  prewent  the  spiril 
fimn  iwpairinf  to  the  planes  of  his  fonder  resort,  and  so 
di^^ifling  the  sivrriinors, 

TbiB  wee  eonsidered  a  most  important  ceremcmy,  beiog 
a  kmd  of  mnss  for  the  dead,  and  necessary  for  the  peace 
«f  the  Ijving,  as  well  as  the  ipdet  of  the  deceased.  It 
w^e  seJdpm  omitted  by  any  who  could  procnre  the  accuse 
tomed  fees  fat  the  priest,  which  for  this  sn^riee  were 
generally  fnroidied  in  pigs  and  elotfa,  in  pvopoitaon  to 
the  rank  or  possessions  of  the  fiunily. 

All  who  weite  employed  in  embalming,  which  tbey 
GsUed  mm,  w<ere,  during  the  process,  carefully  ewoMed 
hy  erery  person*  %s  the  gnUt  of  the  crime  for  which  the 
deceiied  had  died,  was  supposed  in  some  4egvee  ts 
attach  to  such  as  touched  the  body.    They  did  not  feed 
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thcoMieliraiy  le9t  tke  food  defied  by  the  toudfa  of 
poUuled  tamis^  AotM  tsam  tbeir  cmn  dentk^  but  were 
fedhyctkmk 

Afl  M(m  m  the  eercBuny  oil  dep<udtia|f  tlie  tbM  in  tire 
hok  ^mm  met,  $il  wbd  had  toi(died  the  body  et  the 
garmeate  of  the  dbceated^  trtdrii  wcvt  buried  or  deM 
Btroyed^  fled  precipk(Mly  taito  the  w^  to  dleaiMe  tiiein-> 
tebee  from  tfae^  fwUittioi^  eaHed  nrnkteruhurH,  wM^  t&ey 
had  coiitnieled  by  tou^ikig  the  eofpsej  caatii^  nbo 
iitto  the  Etta,  the  eloiiie«  they  had  worn  while  empteyed 
in  the  troth.  Haifiiq;  flndehed  their  aibtatiotis^  litty 
gathered  a  few  {rieeM  of  coral  ftoM  the  bottem  of  the 
sea^  add^  returning  with  thetii  to  the^  hovse^  addressed 
the  dead  body  by  eay  ings  ^' With  yo«  mi^  the  mMmmkurUi 
or  poUutien,  be/^  and  threw  down  the  pleeee  of  eoral  on 
Ae  top  ol  the  hole  that  had  been  dag  for  dMi  purpose  of 
reeeiying  e^eiy  tiling  eonlaminatlkig  eonneeted  with  the 
oeoeaBoci* 

The  oaremonies  in  gonerai  w«re  now  ftaiBlMid,  but  if 
the  property  of  tiie  ftuuily  waa  abundant,  their  attach* 
Bient  to  the  deeeaeed  great,  and  they  wislied  Im  spirit 
to  be  conireyed  to  Rohtttm  noonoo^  the  TMXiniti  paradise, 
the  Aftb  priest  was  employed.  Costly  offeringa  were 
presented,  and  vahiable  tfticles  gin^en  to  the  pr last  of 
Romatane,  the  keeper  of  thi»  happy  plaee;  Umtaetae 
wa»  the  guide  of  sueh  as  wisnt  thither,  send  the 
doty  of  the  priest  now  employed  was  to  engs^e  hint  tor 
conduct  the  spirit  of  the  departed  to  this  rq^on  of  fan- 
cied enjoyment* 

The  honsea  erected  as  depositories  ft>r  the  dead,  weref 
small  and  temporary  bofldingfa^  thoc^h  often  remarkaMy 
neat.  The  pilhffs  supporting  the  roof  were  planned  in 
the  ground,  and  were  seldom  more  than  six  Ifeet  high. 
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The  bier  or  platform  on  which  the  body  was  laid,  was 
about  three  feet  from  the  ground,  and  was  moveable,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  drawn  out,  and  exposing  the  body 
to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  corpse  was  usually  dotfaed, 
except  when  visited  by  the  relatives  or  friends  of  tlie 
deceased.  It  was^  however,  for  a  long  time  carefully 
rubbed  with  aromatic  oils  once  a  day. 

A  light  kind  of  altar  was  erected  near  it,  on  which 
articles  of  food,  fruits,  and  garlands  of  flowers  were 
daily  deposited ;  and  if  the  deceased  were  a  chief  of 
rank  or  fame,  a  priest  or  other  person  was  appointed  to 
attend  the  corpse,  and  present  food  to  its  mouth  at 
different  periods  during  the  day.  When  asked  their 
reason  for  this  senseless  practice,  they  have  said  they 
supposed  there  was  a  spiritual  as  well  as  a  material  part 
of  food,  a  part  which  they  coidd  smell ;  and  that  if  the 
spirit  of  the  deceased  returned,  the  spirit  or  scent  of  the 
ofiering  would  be  grateful.  Connected  with  the  depo- 
sitories of  the  dead,  there  was  what  they  called  the 
aunUha,  a  kind  of  contagious  influence,  of  which  they 
appeared  to  be  afraid ;  and  hence,  at  night  especiaOy, 
they  avoided  the  place  of  sepulture.  The  family,  Strict, 
or  royal  maraes  were  the  general  depositories  of  the 
bones  of  the  departed,  whose  bodies  had  been  embalmed, 
and  whose  skulls  were  sometimes  preserved  in  the  dwell- 
ing of  the  survivors.  The  marae  or  temple  being  sacred, 
and  the  bodies  being  under  the  guardianship  of  the  gods, 
were  in  general  considered  secure  when  deposited  there. 
This  was  not,  however,  always  the  case ;  and  in  times 
of  war,  the  victors  sometimes,  not  only  despoiled  the 
temples  of  the  vanquished,  and  bore  away  their  idol,  but 
robbed  the  sacred  enclosure  of  the  bones  of  celebrated 
individuals.      These  spoils  were  appropriated  to  what 
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the  nation  considered  the  lowest .  degradation,  by  being 
converted  into  chisels  or  borers,  for  the  builders  of 
canoes  and  hoiises,  or  transformed  into  fishing-hooks. 
In  order  to  avoid  this,  they  carried  the  bones,  of  their 
chiefs,  and  even  the  recently  deceased  corpse,  and  depo- 
sited them  in  the  caverns  of  some  of  the  most  inaccessi- 
ble rocks  in  the  lofty  and  fearful  precipices  of  the  moun- 
tain defiles. 

Notwithstanding  the  labour  and  care  bestowed  on  the 
bodies  of  the  dead,  they  did  not  last  very  long ;  proba- 
bly the  most  carefully  preserved  could  not  be  kept  more 
than  twelve  inonths.  When  they  hegui  to  decay,  the 
bones,  &c«  were  buried,  but  the  skull  was  preserved  in  the 
family  sometimes,  for  several  generations,  wrapt  carefully 
in  native  cloth,  and  often  suspended  from  some  part  of 
the  roof  of  their  habitations.  In  some  of  the  islands  they 
dried  the  bodies,  and,  wrapping  them  in  numerous  folds 
of  cloth,  suspended  them  also  from  the  roofs  of  their 
dwelling  houses. 

The  tribes  inhabiting  the  islands  of  the  Pacific 
were  renuurkably  superstitious,  and  among  them  none 
more  so  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  Georgian  and  Society 
Islands.  They  imagined  they  lived  in  a  world  of  spirits, 
which  surrounded  them  night  and  day,  watching  every 
action  of  their  lives,  and  ready  to  avenge  the  slightest 
neglect,  or  the  least  disobedience  to  their  injunctions,  as 
proclaimed  by  their  priests. 

These  dreaded  beings  were  seldom  thought  to  resort 
to  the  habitations  of  men .  on  errands  of  benevolence. 
They  were  supposed  to  haunt  the  places  of  their  former 
abode,  to  arouse  the  survivors  from  their,  slumbers  by 
making  a  squeaking  noise,  which  when  the  natives  heard 
they  would  sometimes  reply  to,  asking  what  they  were. 
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wliat  tliey  wanted^  &c.  Sometiaies  ihm  spirits  upbruded 
the  Ihiag  vritk  former  wickedness^  or  the  neglect  of 
some  ceremonious  enactiysaty  for  whick  they  were 
imhappy. 

When  a  person  was  sefaed  with  convulsions  or  byt- 
terio^  it  wa0  said  to  be  firom  setme  by  the  spsrits^  wfao 
sometimes  scrat^ed  their  laces,  tore  their  hak^  or  o(he^ 
wise  maltreated  them.  For  some  time  after  the  death  of 
Taaroarii  we  oonld  eeldimi  hidiioe  any  ol  our  serfants  to 
go  oat  ol  the  hoose  after  i^  was  iark,  under  an  apprebeD* 
sion  that  they  should  see  or  be  seized  by  his  spirit.  They 
were,  however,  very  ignorant  young  persons*  The  nativeB 
in  general  laugh  at  their  former  credulity.  The  wkck 
system  of  their  superstition  seems  to  have  been,  m  every 
respect,  wonderfully  adapted  to  debase  the  mhid,  and 
heep  the  people  in  the  aiost  abfeet  suiqectiim  to  Ae 
priests^  who,  in  order  to  nudntain  their  inftuence,  had 
recourse  to  this  extensive  and  hnposiDg  maefatnery  d 
supernatural  agency ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that,  con- 
sidering their  isolaled  situation,  their  entire  ignonmoe 
of  acienocy  of  natural  and  experimental  philosophy,  Aeir 
ardent  temperament,  the  romantie  nature  of  the 
conntry,  and  the  adventurous  character  of  many  of  iiifif 
achievements,  there  was  eomediing  remarkably  impostsg 
to  an  imcultivated  mind  in  the  system  here  ineol" 
cated* 

Almost  every  native  custom  eonnected  with  the  death 
of  rehitions  or  friends,  was  singfdar,  and  none  perhaps 
more  so  than  the  oiahaaj  which,  though  n&t  eanSotd 
to  instances  of  death,  was  then  most  violent.  It  consisted 
in  the  most  frantic  expressions  of  grief,  undter  whieb 
individuak  acted  as  if  bereft  of  reason.  It  eommtencei 
when  the  sick  person  appeared  to  be  dying ;  the  waH^ 
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ing  then  was  often  most  distretsmg,  but  as  soon  as 
the  spirit  had  departed^  the  individuals  became  quite 
ungovernable. 

They  not  only  vailed  in  the  louilest  and  most  acflfeedng 
tone,  bat  tore  their  hair,  rent  their  garments,  and  cut 
themselves  wftli  «hark'B  teeth  or  knives  in  a  most  lock- 
ing mamier.  Tht  instrument  usuaDy  ensployed  was  a 
small  esfiie,  about  lour  inches  long,  with  five  or  dx  shark's 
teeth  fixed  in,  on  oppoute  sides.  With  one  of  these  in*' 
strwmcats  erery  female  provided  faersdf  after  marriage, 
and  on  oecasions  of  desdi  it  was  unsparingly  used. 

With  some  this  wbb  not  sufficient ;  they  prepared  a 
short  instmmcnt,  something  like  a  plumber's  mallet, 
about  five  or  six  indies  long,  romided  at  one  end  for  a 
handle,  and  armed  with  two  or  three  rows  of  shark's 
teeth  fixed  in  the  wood,  at  the  other.  With  this,  on  the 
death  of  a  relative  or  a  friend,  they  cut  themselves  un  - 
mercifully,  striking  the  head,  temples,  cheek,  and  breast, 
till  the  blood  flowed  profosriy  from  the  wounds.  At  the 
same  time  they  utteved  the  most  deafening  and  agonizing 
cries;  and  the  distortion  of  their  countenances,  their  torn 
and  dishevelled  hair,  the  mingled  tears  and  blood  that 
covered  tiieir  bodies,  their  wild  gestures  and  luiruly  con- 
duct, often  gave  diem  a  fri^tfdl  and  almost  inhuman 
appearance.  This  crudty  was  principally  performed  by 
the  females,  but  not  by  them  only ;  the  men  committed 
on  these  occasions  the  same  enormities,  and  not  only  cut 
themselves,  but  came  armed  with  clubs  and  other  deadly 
weapons. 

the  otohaa  commenced  with  the  nearest  relations  of 
the  deceased,  but  it  was  not  confined  to  them;  so  soon  as 
the  tidings  spread,  and  the  sound  of  the  lamentations 
was  heard  through  the  neighbourhood,  the  friends  and 
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relatives  repaired  to' the  spot,  and  joined  in  the  tragic 
performance. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  same  enormities 
were  practised  here  as  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  at  these 
times^  but  on  the  death  of  a  king  or  principal  chief  the 
scenes  exhibited  in  and  around  the  house  were  m  ap- 
pearance demoniacal.  The  relatives  and  members  of  the 
household  began ;  the  other  chiefe  of  the  island  and  ih&x 
relatives  came  to  sympathize  with  the  survivors^  and,  on 
reaching  the  place,  joined  in  the  infuriated  conduct  of 
the  bereaved;  the  tenantry  of  the  chiefs  also  came,  and, 
giving  themselves  up  to  all  the  savage  infataation 
which  the  conduct  of  their  associates  or  the  influence  of 
their  superstitions  inspired,  they  not  only  tore  their  hair, 
and  lacerated  their  bodies,  till  they  were  covered  with 
blood,  but  often  fought  with  clubs  and  stones  till  murder 
followed. 

Anna  has  now  some  dreadful  indentations  on  his  skoll 
from  blows  he  received  by  stones  on  one  of  these  occa- 
sions at  Huahine;  and  in  almost  one  of  the  last  otohea 
observed  in  the  same  island,  a  man  was  killed  by  the 
contents  of  the  musket  of  another.  Since  the  introduction 
of  fire-arms,  they  have  been  used  in  these  seasons ;  and 
the  smoke  and  report  of  the  guns  must  have  added  to 
the  din  and  terrible  confusion  of  the  scene.  I  cannot 
conceive  of  a  spectacle  more  appalling,  than  that  which 
the  infuriated  rabble,  smeared  with  their  own  blood,  pre- 
senting every  frightful  distortion  in  feature,  and  frantic 
madness  in  action,  must  often  have  exhibited.  This  scene 
was  sometimes  continued  for  two  or  three  successive 
days,  or  longer,  on  the  death  of  a  person  of  distinction. 

I  have  often  conversed  with  the  people  on  their  reasons 
for  this  strange  procedure,   and  have  asked  them  if  it 
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WM  not  exceedingly  painful  to  them  to  cut  themselred  as 
they  were  accustomed  to  do.  They  have^always  answered 
that  it  was  very  painful  in  some  parts  of  the  face-— that 
the  uj^er^lip,  or  the  space  between  the  upper-lip  and  the 
nostril^  was  the  most  tender^  and  a  stroke  there  was 
always  attended  with  the  greatest  pain— ^at  it  was  their 
custom^  and  therefore  considered  indispensable^  as  it  wa« 
designed  to  express  the  depth  of  their  sorrow — ^that  any 
one  who  should  not  do  so,  would  be  considered  deficient 
in  respect  for  the  deceased,  and  also  as  insulting  to  his 
Ismily.  The  acts  of  riolence  committed,  they  added, 
were  the  effects  of  the  paroxysms  of  their  sorrow,  which 
made  them  neneva,  or  insensible.  They  continued  till 
their  grief  was  tia  ny^ha,  or  satisfied,  which  often  was 
not  the  case  till  they  had  received  aeveral  severe  blows 
upon  the  tender  part  above  mentioned. 

The  females  on  these  occasions  sometimes  put  on  a 
kind  of  short  apron  of  a  particular  sort  of  cloth,  which 
they  held  up  with  one  hand,  while  they  cut  themselves 
with  the  other.  In  this  apron  they  caught  the  blood  that 
flowed  from  these  grief*inflicted  wounds,  until  itwasalmost 
saturated.  It  was  then  dried  in  the  sun,  and  given  to  the 
nearest  surviving  relations  as  a  proof  of  the  affection  of 
the  donor,  and  was  preserved  by  the  bereaved  family  as  a 
token  of  the  estimation  in  which  the  departed  had  been 
held. 

Had  the  otohaa  been  confined  to  instances  of  death,  or 
seasons  of  great  calamity,  it  would  not  have  appeared  so 
strange,  as  it  does  in  connexion  with  the  fact,  that  it 
was  practised  on  other  occasions,  when  feelings,  the 
most  opposite  to  those  of  calamity.  Were  induced. 
In  its  milder  form,  it  was  an  expression  of  joy,  as 
well  as  grief;  and  when  a  husband  or  a  son  returned  to 

3v 
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his  family,  after  a  season  of  absence,  or  exposure  to 
danger,  his  arrival  was  greeted,  not  only  with  the  cordial 
welcome,  and  the  warm  embrace,  but  loud  wailing  was 
uttered,  and  the  instrument  armed  with  shark's  teeth 
applied,  in  proportion  to  the  joy  experienced. 
«  The  early  visitors,  and  the  first  Missionaries,  were 
much;  surprised  at  this  strange  and  contradictory  usage ; 
and,  in  answer  to  their  inquiries,  were  informed,  that  it 
was  the  custom  of  Tahiti.  The  wailing  was  not  so 
excessive,  or  the  duration  so. long,  nor  were  the  enormities 
committed'  so'  great,  as  in  the '  event  of  a  death.  Tlie 
otohaa  appears  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  people  to 
express  the  violence  or  excess  of  the  passion  with  which 
they  were  exercised,  whether  joy  or  grief. 

There  was  another  'custom   associated  with  their  be- 
reavements  by  death,  of  an  opposite  character,  and  more 
agreeable    to    contemplate.   .  This    was    their'  elegiac 
ballads,  prepared  by  the  bards,  and  recited  for  the  <xm- 
solation   of  the   family.'    They '  generally  followed  the 
otohaa,  and  were,  often  treasured  up  in  the  memory  of 
the   survivors,    and   eventually  became   a  part   of  the 
ballads  of  the  nation. '    Though  highly  figurative   and 
beautiful   in   sentiment,  breathing  a  pathetic   spirit   of 
sympathy  and  consolation,  they  were  often  historical,  or 
rather  biographical,  recounting,  under  all   the  imagery 
of  song,  the  leading  events  in  the  life  of  the  individuals, 
and  were  remarkably  interestmg,  when  that  life  had  been 
one  of  enterprise^  adventure,  or  incident. 
.    ^^In  every  nation  it  hais  been  found  that  poetry  is  of 
much  earlier  date  than  any  other  production  of  tiie 
human  mind,''  and  I  am  disposed  to  ascribe'  the  higher 
antiquity  to  these  ballads.-    Much'  of  their  mythology  is 
probably  to  be  ascribed  to  this  source,  and  many  of  their 
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legends  mre  originally  funeral  or  elegiac  songs^  in 
honour  of  departed  kings  or  heroes.  I  have  heard  them 
recited,  and  have  often  been  strack  with  their  pathos 
and  beauty ;  two  lines  of  one,  which  Mr.  Nott  heard 
recited  for  the  consolation  of  a  mother  and  family,  on  the 
death  of  an  only  son,  have  always  appeared  exceedingly 
beautiful.  '  The  grief  generaUy'  felt  was  described  in 
affecting  strains,  and  then,  in  reference  to  sympathy  of  a 
higher  order,  it  was  added — 

To  rU  rH  U  ua  He  viatae : 

Eere  ruUutLe  romaia  Ha  no  Oro. 

The  literal  rendering  of  which  would  be — 

**  Thickly  fiUls  the  flmaU  rain  on  Che  face  of  the  aea, 
They  are  not  drops  of  rain,  but  they  are  tean  of  Oro." 

The  sentiment  of  the  second  line  is  weakened  by  the 
introduction  of  the  plural  pronoun  and  the  conjunction ; 
but,  preserving  the  idiom,  as  well  as  the  sense,  the  line 
would  be — 

Not  rain,  but  the  weeping  it  is  of  Oro. 

In  the  Tahitian,  the  word  for  tears,  roimaia^  is  the 
same  in  the  singular  and  plural,  and  accords  with  the 
singular  pronoun. 

Scarcely  had  Taaroarii,  the  young  chieftain  of  Huahine, 
been  consigned  to  the  tomb,  when  a  baUad  was  prepared, 
after  the  ancient  usage  of  his  country.  I  heard  it  once 
or  twice,  and  intended  to  have  committed  it  to  paper, 
but  my  voyage  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  shortly  after- 
wards, prevented.  It  commenced  in  a  truly  pathetic 
manner ;  the  first  lines  were — 

Ua  moe  U  teoieo  o  Attapii  i  roto  te  ena 
Ua  rtna  e  adu  iona  vmatntu 
**  The  pride  of  Atiapii*  sleeps  in  the  cayem ; 
Departed  has  its  glory,  or  its  brightness,"  &c. 

*  Oft«  of  (ht  MBMS  of  Ui«  idiDd  of  Haabtu*. 
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It  was,  throughout,  adapted  to  awaken  tendemeasy  and 
feelings  of  regret  at  the  eyent,  and  sjrmpathy  with  the 
survivors. 

Several  weeks  after  the  decease  of  a  chief  or  perton  of 
distinction,  another  singular  ceremony,  called  a  Aetio^  was 
performed  by  the  relatives  or  dependants.  The  princi* 
pal  actor  in  this  procession  was  a  priest,  or  relatfare,  irbo 
wore  a  curious  dress,  the  most  imposing  part  of  which 
was  the  head-ornament,  or  parae.  A  cap  of  thick  native 
cloth  was  fitted  close  to  the  head  $  in  front  were  two  laige 
broad  mother-of-pearl  shells,  corering  tiie  face  like  a 
mask,  with  one  small  aperture  through  which  tiie  wearer 
could  look.  Above  the  mask  a  number  of  beautifiil, 
long,  white,  red-tipped,  tail  feathers  of  the  tropic  bird, 
were  fixed,  diverging  like  rays ;  beneath  the  marie  was  a 
curved  piece  of  thin  yet  strong  board,  six  or  nine  inclies 
wide  in  the  centre,  but  narrow  at  the  ends,  wbxA  were 
turned  upwards,  and  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  cres- 
cent. 

Attached  to  this  was  a  beautiful  kind  of  net-work  of 
small  pieces  of  brilliant  mother«of-pearl  shell,  eadt 
piece  being  about  an  inch,  or  an  inch  and  a  half  lifOg^ 
and  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide.  Every  piece 
was  finely  polished,  and  reduced  to  ibe  thinness  of  a 
card ;  a  small  perforation  was  made  at  each  comer,  and 
the  pieces  fastened  together  by  five  threads  passed 
through  these  perforations.  They  were  fixed  perpendi- 
cularly to  the  board,  and  extended  nearly  from  one  end 
to  the  othei .  The  depth  varied  according  to  the  taste 
or  means  of  the  family,  but  it  was  generally  nine  inches 
or  a  foot. 

The  labour  in  making  this  part  of  the  parae  must  have 
been  excessive.    The  many  hundred  pieces  of  mother-<^- 
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pearl  shell  that  must  have  been  cut,  ground  down  to  the 
required  thicknessj  polished,  and  perforated^  without  iron 
tools^  before  a  single  line  could  be  fixed  upon  the  head- 
dress, required  a  degree  of  patience  that  is  surprising. 

Tliis  part  covered  the  breast  of  the  wearer  $  a  succes- 
sion of  pieces  of  black  and  yellow  cloth  fastened  to  the 
pearl-shell  netting,  surrounded  the  body,  and  reached 
sometimes  to  the  loins,  to  the  knees,  or  even  to  the 
ankles.  The  beautiful  mother-of-pearl  shell  net-work 
was  fringed  with  feathers ;  a  large  bunch  of  man-of-war- 
bird's  plumage  was  fixed  at  each  end  of  the  board,  and 
two  elegantly  shaped  feather  tassels,  hanging  from  each 
end,  were  attached  to  the  light  board  by  cords,  also 
covered  with  feathers. 

In  one  hand  the  heva  carried  a  paeho,  a  terrific  weapon 
about  five  feet  long,  one  end  rounded  for  a  handle,  the 
other  broad  and  flat,  and  in  shape  not  unlike  a  short 
scythe.  The  point  was  ornamented  with  a  tuft  of  fea» 
thers,  and  the  inner  or  concave  side  armed  with  a  line  of 
large,  strong,  sharks'  teeth,  fixed  in  the  wood  by  the 
fibres  of  the  tourgh  ieie.  In  the  other  hand  he  held  a 
ieie  or  kind  of  clapper,  formed  with  a  large  and  a  smaller 
pearl-oyster  shell,  beautifully  polished. 

Hie  man  thus  arrayed  led  the  procession,  and  con* 
tinned,  as  he  walked  along,  to  strike  or  jingle  the  shells 
against  eacti  other,  to  give  notice  of  his  approach.  He 
was  attended  by  a  number  of  men  uid  boys,  painted 
with  charcoal  and  red  and  white  day,  as  if  they  had 
endeavoured  to  render  themselves  as  hideous  as  possible. 
They  wore  only  a  maro  or  girdle,  and  were  covered  with 
these  coloured  earths.  Sometimes  the  body  was  painted 
red,  with  black  and  white  stripes ;  at  other  times  the 
face  painted  red  or  black,  and  the  rest  of  the  body  red 
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and  white.'  They  were  armed  with  a  dub  or  cudgel^ 
and  proceeded  through  the  district,  seizing  and  beating 
erery  person  they  met  with  out  of  doors.  All  who  saw 
their  apiproach  instantly  fled,  or  hid  themselves. 

They  did  not  enter  any  of  the  dwellings,  but  often 
struck  Uiem  as  they  passed  by,  to  the  great  terror  of 
those  within.  They  appeared  and  acted  as  if  they  were 
deranged,  and  were  supposed  to  be  inspired  by  the  spirit 
of  the  deceased,  to  revenge  any  injury  he  might  have 
received,  or  to  punish  those  who  had  not  shewn  due 
respect  to  his  remains. 

Since  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  these  and  other 
barbarous  and  heathen  customs ,  in  connexion  with  the 
death  and  burial  of  the  natives,  have  ceased ;  the  rites 
and  usages  of  Christian  bimal,  as  far  as  it  seemed 
desirable,  or  the  ciTCHmstances  of  the  people  would 
admit,  have  been  introduced,  and  are  generally  observed. 
At  each  of  the  Missionary  stations,  a  piece  of  ground 
near  the  sea-shore,  and  at  some  distance  from  the  houaes^ 
has  been  devoted  by  the  government  to  the  purposes  of 
interment,  and  all  who  die  near  are  buried  there. 

Those  who  die  in  the  remote  districts  are  buried  by 
their  friends  near  the  place ;  sometimes  in  the  vidnity 
of  their  little  rustic  chapd,  at  others  in  the  garden  near 
their  dwelling.  They  are  not  always  deposited  in  a 
coflin,  as  the  survivors  are  often  destitute  of  boards  and 
nails  I  they  are,  however,  decently  interred,  usually 
wrapped  in  native  cloth  and  matting,  and  placed  in  the 
keel  or  lower  part  of  a  canoe. 

It  there  be  a  native  Missionary  or  teacher  near,  he  is 
calied  to  officiate  at  the  interment ;  if  not,  a  male  branch 
of  the  family  usually  offers  up  a  prayer  when  the  body 
is  ccNnmitted  to  the  earth.     Some  inconvenience  was 
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sustained  when  the  natives  first  embraced  Christianity, 
with  regard  to  the  burial  of  thosfi  who  died  at  a 
distance  from  the  Missionary  station.  The  heat  of  the 
climate  was  such  as  often  to  render  it  necessary  to  inter 
them  on  the  day  of  their  decease,  or  on  that  which  fol- 
lowed, and  they  had  not  time  to  send  for  a  native  teacher. 
To  obviate  this,  a  prayer  suitable  to  be  offered  up  at  the 
time  of  interment  was  written,  and  distributed  among 
the  natives,  for  the  use  of  those  who  resided  at  a  distance. 
This  appeared  not  only  according  to  christian  propriety, 
but  necessary,  from  any  latent  influence  of  the  former 
superstitions,  which  might  liirk  m  the  mmds  of  those 
who,  though  they  renounced  idolatry,  were  but  very  par- 
tially instructed  in  many  points  of  Christian  doctrine. 

At  the  Missionary  stations,  the  corpse  has  seldom 
been  brought  to  the  place  of  worship.  We  in  general 
repair  to  the  house,  and,  offering  up  a  prayer  with  the 
family,  accompany  the  procession  to  the  place  of  inter- 
ment ;  our  practice,  however,  in  this  respect  is  not  uni- 
form, but  is  regulated  by  circumstances. 

On  reaching  the  burjring  -  ground,  we  stand  by  the 
side  of  the  grave,  which  is  usually  about  six  feet  deep, 
and  when  the  coffin  is  lowered  down,  address  the  friends 
of  the  deceased,  and  the  spectators,  and  conclude  the 
service  with  a  short  prayer. 

At  first  they  believed  that  the  deceased  must  be  in 
some  degree  benefited  by  this  service;  and  that  such 
should  occasionally  have  been  their  ideas,  is  by  no  means 
surprising,  when  we  consider  the  mass  of  delusion  from 
which  they  had  been  so  recently  delivered.  This,  how- 
ever, rendered  it  necessary  for  us  to  be  more  explicit  in 
impressing  upon  their  minds,  that  the  state  of  the  dead 
was  unalterably  fixed,  and  that  our  own  benefit  alone 
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could  be  adyanced  by  attending  tt«-— But  the  views  and 
ceremonies  connected  with  deaths  and  with  the  dispofisl 
of  the  hodff  either  in  the  pagan  or  Christian  manner,  arc 
unimportant  in  comparison  with  the  change  in  the  indi- 
viduals who  have  died,,  and  the  views  and  anticipationi 
which,  under  these  systems,  different  individuals  hare 
entertained.  **  One  thing,  of  all  I  have  read  or  heard," 
said  the  aged  and  venerable  Matahira,  ^^now  supports 
my  mind :  Christ  has  said,  I  am  the  way/' 

•*  He  the  beloTed  Son, 
The  Son  belored,  Jesus  Christy 
The  Father  gave. 
That  we  through  him  might  lire/' 

was  sung  by  another  in  the  native  language,  with  the  last 
breath  she  drew.  '^I  am  happy,  I  am  happy,''  were  among 
the  last  words  of  the  late  distinguished  regent  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  These  are  expressions  no  pagan  ever 
used,  in  looking  forward  to  his  dissolution.  They  result 
alone  from  the  effects  which  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ 
is  adapted  to  kindle  in  otlr  hearts,  augmented  by  grati- 
tude  to  Him  who  hath  brought  life  and  immortality  to . 
light. 
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